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In  Trust. 

The  Story  of  a  Lady  and  her  Lover. 

Chapter  XVL 
good  advice. 

THE  dinner  to  which  the  family  sat  down  after  this  ride  somewhat 
alarmed  the  stranger-relative  who  so  suddenly  foimd  himself 
mixed  up  in  their  aflFairs.  He  thought  it  could  be  nothing  but  con- 
strained and  uncomfortable.  But  this  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 
Anne  knew  nothing  at  all  about  what  her  father  had  been  doing, 
and  from  Eose's  light  nature  the  half  comprehended  scene  at 
luncheon,  when  her  mother  had  wept  and  her  father's  face  had  been 
like  a  thundercloud,  had  already  faded  away.  These  two  unconscious 
members  of  the  party  kept  the  tide  of  aflFairs  in  flow.  They  talked 
as  usual — Anne  ev^  more  than  usual,  as  one  who  is  unaware  of  the 
critical  point  at  which,  to  the  knowledge  of  all  aroimd,  he  or  she  is 
standing,  so  often  does.  She  gave  even  a  little  more  information 
than  was  called  for  about  her  visit  to  the  Woodheads,  being  in  her 
own  mind  half  ashamed  of  her  cowardice  in  staying  away  after  the 
scene  of  the  morning.  On  the  whole  she  was  glad,  she  persuaded 
herself,  of  the  scene  of  the  morning.  It  had  placed  her  position 
beyond  doubt.  There  had  seemed  no  occasion  to  make  any  state- 
ment to  her  father  as  to  the  correspondence  which  he  had  not 
forbidden,  or  indeed  referred  to.  He  had  bidden  her  give  up  her 
lover,  and  she  had  refused ;  but  he  had  said  nothing  about  the  lover's 
letters,  though  these  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  now  it 
was  well  that  he  should  know  the  exact  position  of  aflFairs.  She  had 
been  greatly  agitated  at  the  moment,  but  soon  composed  herself. 
And  in  her  desire  to  show  that  she  was  satisfied,  not  grieved  by 
what  had  happened,  Anne  was  more  than  usually  cheerful  and  com- 
municative in  her  talk. 

*  Fanny  is  very  happy  about  her  brother  who  is  coming  home 
from  India.  He  is  to  be  here  otily  six  weeks;  but  he  does  not 
grudge  the  long  journey  :  and  they  are  all  so  happy.' 

*  He  is  a  fool  for  his  pains,'  growled  Mr.  Mountford  from  the 
head  of  the  table.     *  I  don't  know  what  our  young  men  are  coming 
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to.  WTiat  right  has  he  to  such  a  luxury?  It  will  cost  him  a 
hundred  pounds  at  the  least.  Six  weeks — he  has  not  been  gone  as 
many  years ' 

'  Four  years — that  is  a  long  time  when  people  are  fond  of  each 
other,'  said  Anne,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile.  Every  indi- 
vidual at  table  instantly  thought  of  the  absent  lover. 

'  She  is  thinking  that  I  will  be  dead  and  gone  in  four  years,  and 
she  will  be  free,'  the  angry  father  said  to  himself,  with  a  vindictive 
sense  that  he  was  justified  in  the  punishment  he  meant  to  inflict 
upon  her.  But  Anne,  indeed,  was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the 
kind,  only  with  a  visionary  regret  that  in  her  own  family  there  was 
no  one  to  come  eager  over  sea  and  land  to  be  longed  and  prayed  for 
with  Fanny  Woodhead's  anxious  sisterly  motherly  passion.  This 
was  far,  very  far  from  the  imagination  of  the  others  as  a  motive 
likely  to  produce  such  a  sigh. 

'  A  brother  from  India  is  always  anxiously  looked  for,'  said  Mrs. 
Mountford,  stepping  in  with  that  half-compunctious  readiness  to 
succour  Anne  which  the  knowledge  of  this  day's  proceedings  had 
produced  in  her.  She  did  not,  in  fact,  know  what  these  proceedings 
had  been,  and  they  were  in  no  way  her  fault.  But  still  she  felt  a 
compunction.  *They  always  bring  such  quantities  of  things  with 
them,'  she  added.  *An  Indian  box  is  the  most  delightful  thing  to 
open.     I  had  a  brother  in  India,  too ' 

*  I  wish  we  had,'  said  Bose,  with  a  pout.  Heathcote  had  l)een 
preoccupied :  he  had  not  been  so  ^  attentive '  as  usual :  and  she 
wished  for  a  brother  instantly,  'just  to  spite  him,'  she  said  to  herself. 

'  Fanny  is  not  thinking  of  the  presents ;  but  Bose,  consider  you 
are  interested  in  it,  too — that  is  another  man  for  your  dance.' 

Bose  clapped  her  hands.  '  We  are  looking  up ! '  she  said. 
'  Twenty  men  from  Sandhurst,  and  six  from  Meadowlands,  and  liady 
Prayrey  Poule's  husband,  and  Fred  Woodhead  and  Willie  Ashley — 
for  of  course  Willie  is  coming ' 

*  A  dance  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  folly,'  said  Mr.  Mountford  ; 
'  even  in  summer  it  is  bad  enough  ;  but  the  only  time  of  the  year  for 
entertainments  in  the  country  is  when  you  have  warm  weather  and 
short  nights.' 

*  It  was  because  of  Cousin  Heathcote,  papa.  It  is  not  often  we 
have  a  man,  a  real  relation,  staying  at  Mount.' 

*  Heathcote !  oh,  so  it  is  for  your  sake,  Heathcote  ?  I  did  not 
know  that  dancing  was  an  attribute  of  reasonable  beings  after  thirty,' 
Mr.  Mountford  said. 

Then  it  was  Anne  who  came  to  Heathcote's  aid.  ^  You  are  not 
afraid  of  seeming  frivolous  ? '  she  said,  giving  him  the  kindest  look 
he  had  yet  seen  in  her  eyes ;  and  his  heart  was  touched  by  it :  he 
had  not  known  that  Anne's  eyes  had  been  so  fine — *and  it  will 
please  everybody.  The  coimtry  requires  to  be  stirred  up  now  and 
then.  We  like  to  have  something  to  talk  about,  to  say  "  Are  you 
going  to  the  So-and-so's  on  the  25th  ?" ' 
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*  An  admirable  reason  certainly  for  trouble  and  expense.  If  you 
were  electioneering,  it  might  be  reasonable;  but  I  presume  your 
woman's  rights  are  not  so  advanced  yet  as  that.  Miss  Anne  Mount- 
ford  can't  stand  for  the  county ! ' 

*  I  don't  think  she  is  likely  to  try,  father,'  said  Anne,  ^  whatever 
might  be  the  rights — or  wrongs.' 

'You  must  not  think,  Mr.  Heathcote,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford 
anxiously,  *  that  Anne  has  anything  to  say  to  women's  rights.  She 
is  far  too  sensible.  She  has  her  own  ways  of  thinking,  but  she  is 
no  more  absurd  or  strong-minded ' 

'  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  weak-minded,  mamma,'  Anne  said, 
with  a  soft  laugh. 

And  then  little  more  was  said.  Mr.  Mountford  half  rose  and 
mumbled  that  grace  after  meat  which  leaves  out  ail  the  more 
ethereal  part  of  the  repast  as,  we  suppose,  a  kind  of  uncovenanted 
mercies  for  which  no  thanks  are  to  be  uttered,  and  after  a  while 
the  ladies  left  the  room.  It  was  cold,  but  the  whole  frosty  world 
outside  lay  enchanted  under  the  whitening  of  the  moon.  The  girls 
caught  up  fur  cloaks  and  shawls  as  they  went  through  the  hall,  and 
stepped  outside  involuntarily.  The  sky  was  intensely  blue;  the 
clouds  piled  high  in  snowy  masses,  the  moon  sailing  serenely  across 
the  great  expanse,  veiling  herself  lightly  here  and  there  with  a  film 
of  vapour  which  the  wind  had  detached  from  the  cloud-mountains. 
These  filmy  fragments  were  floating  across  the  sky  at  extraordinary 
speed,  and  the  wind  was  rising,  whirling  down  showers  of  leaves. 
The  commotion  among  the  trees,  the  sound  of  the  wind,  the  rapid 
flight  of  the  clouds,  all  chimed  in  with  Anne's  mood.  She  took 
hold  of  her  sister's  arm  with  gentle  force.  *  Stay  a  little,  Eose — it 
is  all  quiet  inside,  and  here  there  is  so  much  going  on :  it  is 
louder  than  one's  thoughts,'  Anne  said. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  being  louder  than  youi*  thoughts  ?  Yoiur 
thoughts  are  not  loud  at  all — not  mine  at  least :  and  I  don't  like 
those  dead  leaves  all  blowing  into  my  face ;  they  feel  like  things 
touching  you.     I  think  I  shall  go  in,  Anne.' 

'Not  yet, dear.  I  like  it:  it  occupies  one  in  spite  of  one's  self. 
The  lawn  will  be  all  yellow  to-morrow  with  scattered  gold.' 

*  You  mean  with  scattered  leaves ;  of  course  it  will,'  said  Eose. 
*  When  the  wind  is  high  like  this  it  brings  the  leaves  down  like 
anything.  The  lime  trees  will  be  stripped,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for  they 
were  pretty.  Everything  is  pretty  this  year.  Papa  has  been  in 
to  Hunston,'  she  said,  abruptly,  looking  Anne  in  the  face ;  but  it  was 
very  diCBcult  even  for  Eose's  keen  little  eyes  to  distinguish  in  the 
moonlight  whether  or  not  Anne  kaexo, 

Anne  took  very  little  notice  of  this  bit  of  news.  '  So  Saymore 
told  me.  Did  Mr.  Heathcote  see  the  church,  I  wonder  ?  I  hope 
some  one  told  him  how  fine  it  was,  and  that  there  were  some  Mount- 
ford monuments.' 

'Do  you  know  what  papa  was  doing  in  HuDston,  Anne?     He 
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went  to  see  Mr.  Loseby.  Mamma  made  quite  a  fuss  when  he  went 
away.  She  would  not  tell  me  what  it  was.  Perhaps  she  did  not 
know  herself.  She  often  ^ets  into  quite  a  state  about  things  she 
doesn't  know.  Can  you  tell  me  what  papa  could  want  with  IMr. 
Loseby  ?  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  cross  he  is  now  he  has  come 
hack.' 

'  With  Mr.  Loseby  ?  no,  I  cannot  tell  you,  Eose.'  Anne  heard 
the  news  with  a  little  thrill  of  excitement.  It  was  rarely  that  Mr. 
Mountford  went  so  far;  very  rarely  that  he  did  anything  which, 
through  his  wife,  or  Saymore,  or  Eose  herself,  did  not  find  its  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  entire  household.  Anne  connected  the  in- 
cident of  the  morning  with  this  recent  expedition,  and  her  heart 
beat  faster  in  her  breast.  Well :  she  was  prepared ;  she  had  counted 
the  cost.  If  she  was  to  be  disinherited,  that  could  be  borne — but  not 
to  be  untrue. 

'  That  means  you  will  not  tell  me,  Anne.  I  wonder  why  I  should 
always  be  the  last  to  know.  For  all  anyone  can  tell,  it  may  just  be 
of  as  much  consequence  to  me  as  to  you,  if  he  went  to  tamper  with 
his  will,  as  Mamma  said.  WTiat  do  you  call  tampering  with  a  will  ? 
I  don't  see,'  cried  Eose  indignantly, '  why  I  should  always  be  supposed 
too  young  to  know.  Most  likely  it  is  of  just  as  much  consequence 
to  me  as  to  you.' 

'  Eose,'  cried  her  mother,  from  the  window,  *  come  in — come  in  at 
once !  How  can  you  keep  that  child  out  in  the  cold,  Anne,  when 
you  know  what  a  delicate  throat  she  has  ? '  Then  Mrs.  Mountford 
gave  an  audible  shiver  and  shut  down  the  window  hastily  ;  for  it  was 
very  cold. 

*  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  dear,'  Anne  said  gently.  '  But  you  are 
quite  right ;  if  there  is  any  change  made,  it  will  be  quite  as  im- 
portant to  you  as  to  me :  only  you  must  not  ask  me  about  it,  for  my 
father  does  not  take  me  into  his  confidence,  and  I  don't  know.' 

*  You  don't  want  to  tell  me  I '  said  the  girl ;  but  this  time  Mrs. 
Mountford  knocked  loudly  on  the  window,  and  Eose  was  not  suffi- 
ciently emancipated  to  neglect  the  second  summons.  Anne  walked 
with  her  sister  to  the  door,  but  then  came  back  again  to  the 
sheltered  walk  under  the  windows.  It  was  a  melancholy  hour  when 
one  was  alone.  The  yellow  leaves  came  down  in  showers  flying  on 
the  wind.  The  clouds  pursued  each  other  over  the  sky.  The  great 
masses  of  vapoius  behind  the  wind  began  to  invade  the  frosty  blue ; 
yet  still  the  moon  held  on  serenely,  though  her  light  was  more  and 
more  interrupted  by  sudden  blanks  of  shadow.  Anne  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  go  in  to  the  quiet  of  the  drawing  room,  the  needlework,  and 
Mrs.  Mountford's  little  lectures,  and  perhaps  the  half-heard  chatter- 
ing with  which  Eose  amused  and  held  possession  of  her  cousin.  To 
her,  whose  happier  life  was  hidden  in  the  distance,  it  was  more  con- 
genial to  stay  out  here  among  the  flying  winds  and  &lling  leaves. 
If  it  was  so  that  Fortune  was  forsaking  her;  if  her  father  had 
carried  out  his  threat  and  she  was  now  penniless,  with  nothing  but 
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herself  to  take  to  Cosmo,  what  change  would  this  make  in  her  future 
life  ?  Would  lie  mind  ?  What  would  he  say  ?  Anne  had  no  personal 
experience  at  all,  though  she  was  so  serious  and  so  deeply  learned  in 
the  troubles  at  least  of  village  life.  As  she  asked  herself  these  ques- 
tions, a  smile  crept  about  her  lips  in  spite  of  her.  She  did  not  mean 
to  smile.  She  meant  to  inquire  very  gravely:  would  he  mind? 
what  would  he  say  ?  but  the  smile  came  without  her  knowledge. 
What  could  he  say  but  one  thing  ?  If  it  had  been  another  man, 
there  might  have  been  doubts  and  hesitations — but  Cosmo  I  The 
smile  stole  to  the  comers  of  her  mouth — a  melting  softness  came 
into  her  heart.  How  little  need  was  there  to  question !  Did  not 
she  hium)  ? 

Her  thoughts  were  so  full  of  this  that  she  did  not  hear  another 
foot  on  the  gravel,  and  when  Heathcote  spoke  she  awakened  with  a 
start,  and  came  down  out  of  that  lofty  hermitage  of  her  thoughts 
with  little  satisfaction ;  but  when  he  said  something  of  the  beauty 
of  the  night  and  the  fascination  of  all  those  voices  of  the  wind  and 
woods,  Anne,  whether  willingly  or  not,  felt  herself  compelled  to  be 
civil.  She  came  down  from  her  abstraction,  admitting,  politely,  that 
the  night  was  fine.  '  But,'  she  said, '  it  is  very  cold,  and  the  wind 
is  rising  every  moment ;  I  was  thinking  of  going  in.' 

*  I  wonder  if  you  would  wait  for  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Mountford, 
and  hear  something  I  have  to  say.' 

'Certainly,'  Anne  said;  but  she  was  surprised;  and  now  that  it 
was  no  longer  her  own  will  which  kept  her  here,  the  wind  all  at  once 
became  very  boisterous,  and  the  '  silver  lights  and  darks '  dreary. 
'  Do  you  know  we  have  a  ghost  belonging  to  us  ? '  she  said.  *  She 
haunts  that  lime  avenue.     We  ought  to  see  her  to-night.'  . 

'  We  have  so  little  time  for  ghosts,'  said  Heathcote,  almost  fret- 
fully ;  and  then  he  added,  *  Miss  Mountford,  I  came  to  Mount  on  a 
special  mission.  Will  you  let  me  tell  you  what  it  was  ?  I  came  to 
oflFer  your  father  my  co-operation  in  breaking  the  entail.' 

*  Breaking  the  entail  \ '  the  idea  was  so  surprising  that  ail  who 
heard  it  received  it  with  the  same  exclamation.  As  for  Anne,  she 
did  more  :  she  cast  one  rapid  involuntary  glance  round  her  upon  the 
house  with  all  its  lights,  the  familiar  garden,  the  waving  clouds  of 
trees.  In  her  heart  she  felt  as  if  a  sharp  arrow  of  possible  delight, 
despair,  she  knew  not  which,  struck  her  keenly  to  the.  core.  It  was 
only  for  a  moment.  Then  she  drew  a  long  breath  and  said, '  You 
bewilder  me  altogether :  break  the  entail — why  should  you  ?  I 
cannot  comprehend  it.  Pardon  me,  it  is  as  if  the  Prince  of  Wales 
said  he  would  not  have  the  crown.  Mount  is  England  to  us  Mount- 
fords.     I  cannot  understand  what  you  mean.' 

Heathcote  thought  he  understood  very  well  what  she  meant.  He 
understood  her  look.  Everything  round  was  dear  to  her.  Her  first 
thought  had  been — Mount  I  to  be  ours  still,  ours  always  1  But  what 
did  ouTB  mean  ?  Did  she  think  of  herself  as  heiress  and  miatress, 
or  of — someone  else  ?    This  pricked  him  at  the  heart,  as  she  had 
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been  pricked  by  a  diflFerent  sentiment,  by  the  thought  that  she  had 
no  longer  the  first  interest  in  this  piece  of  news ;  but  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  for  keen  feeling  in  his  case.  What  did  it  matter  to 
him  who  had  it  ?  He  did  not  want  it.  He  cleared  his  throat  to 
get  rid  of  that  involuntary  impatience  and  annoyance.  *  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  understand,'  he  said.  *  Mount  is  not  to  me  what  it 
is  to  you  ;  I  have  only  been  here  once  before.  My  interests  are — 
elsewhere.' 

Anne  bowed  gravely.  They  did  not  know  each  other  well 
enough  to  permit  of  more  confidential  disclosures.  She  did  not  feel 
sufficient  interest  to  ask,  he  thought ;  and  she  had  no  right  to  pry 
into  his  private  concerns,  Anne  said  to  herself.  Then  there  was  a 
pause ;  which  she  broke  quite  unexpectedly  with  one  of  those  im- 
pulses which  were  so  unlike  Anne's  external  aspect,  and  yet  so 
entirely  in  harmony  with  herself. 

*  This  makes  my  heart  beat,'  she  said,  *  the  idea  that  Mount 
might  be  altogether  ours— our  home  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the 
past ;  but  at  the  same  time,  forgive  me,  it  gives  me  a  little  pain  to 
think  that  there  is  a  Mountford,  and  he  the  heir,  who  thinks  so 
little  of  Mount.  It  seems  a  slight  to  the  place.  I  grudge  that  you 
should  give  it  up,  though  it  is  delightful  to  think  that  we  may  have 
it ;  which  is  absurd,  of  course — like  so  many  other  things.' 

'  Do  you  know,'  he  said,  ^  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  same  sort  of 
feeling  in  my  own  mind.  I  can't  care  for  Mount,  can  I  ?  I  have 
not  seen  it  for  fifteen  years  ;  I  was  a  boy  then ;  now  I  am  middle- 
aged,  and  don't  care  much  for  anything.  But  yet  I  too  grudge  that 
I  should  care  for  it  so  little ;  that  I  shoidd  be  so  willing  to  part 
with  it.  The  feeling  is  absurd,  as  you  say.  If  you  could  have  it, 
Miss  Mountford,  I  should  surmount  that  feeling  easily  ;  I  should  re- 
joice in  the  substitution ^' 

'  And  why  should  not  I  have  it  ? '  cried  Anne  quickly,  turning 
upon  him.  Then  she  paused  and  laughed,  though  with  constraint, 
and  begged  his  pardon.  *  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean,'  she 
said,  *  or  what  you  know.' 

*  Miss  Mountford,  having  said  so  much  to  you,  may  I  say  a  little 
more  ?  I  am  one  of  your  nearest  relatives,  and  I  am  a  great  deal 
older  than  you  are.  There  is  some  question  which  divides  you  from 
your  father.  I  do  not  ask  nor  pretend  to  divine  what  it  is.  You 
are  not  agreed — and  for  this  reason  he  thinks  little  of  my  proposal, 
and  does  not  care  to  secure  the  reversion  of  his  own  property,  the 
house  which,  in  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  desired  to  leave 
in  your  possession.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  this  is  the  state 
of  the  case  ? ' 

'  Well ! '  She  neither  contradicted  him  nor  consented  to  what 
he  had  said,  but  stood  in  the  fitful  moonlight,  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  holding  her  cloak  closely  round  her,  and  looking  at  him 
between  the  light  and  gloom. 

'  Pardon  me,'  he  said, '  I  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere :  but — 
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if  you  could  bend  your  will  to  his — if  you  could  humour  him  as  long 
as  his  life  lasts  :  your  father  is  becoming  an  old  man.  Miss  Moimt- 
ford,  you  would  not  need  perhaps  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  very  long.' 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  impatient  alarm,  stopping  him 
abruptly — *  Is  my  father  ill  ?  Is  there  anything  you  know  of  that  we 
do  not  know  ? ' 

'  Nothing  whatever.  I  only  know  his  age,  no  more.  Could  you 
not  yield  to  him,  subdue  your  will  to  his  ?  You  are  young,  and 
you  have  plenty  of  time  to  wait.  Believe  me,  the  happiness  that 
will  not  bear  to  be  waited  for  is  scarcely  worth  having.  I  have  no 
right  to  say  a  word — I  do  not  understand  the  circumstances — actually 
I  hnxyuo  nothing  about  them.  But  if  you  could  yield  to  him,  humour 
him  for  a  time ' 

'  Pretend  to  obey  him  while  he  lived,'  Anne  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
*  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  cheat  him  when  he  is  gone :  that  is 
a  strange  thing  to  recomjnend  to  me.' 

^  There  is  no  question  of  cheating  him.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
if  you  would  submit  to  him  ;  give  him  the  pleasure  of  feeling  himself 
obeyed  in  the  end  of  his  life ' 

'  I  owe  my  father  obedience  at  all  times  ;  but  there  are  surely  dis- 
tinctions.    Will  you  tell  me  why  you  say  this  to  me  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  why  :  only  that  there  is  something  going  on 
which  will  tell  against  you :  sincerely,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I 
do  not  want  to  counsel  you  to  anything  false,  and  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  am  advising  you  to  do.  It  is  only,  Miss  Mountford,  while  you 
can — if  you  can — to  submit  to  him  :  or  even,  if  no  better  can  be, 
seem  to  submit  to  him.  Submit  to  him  while  he  lives.  This  may  be 
a  caprice  on  his  part — no  more  :  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  affect 
your  whole  life.' 

Anne  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
The  night  favoured  her  and  the  dark.  She  could  speak  with  less  em- 
barrassment than  if  the  ^ay light  had  been  betraying  her  every  look 
and  change  of  aspect.  *  Mr.  Heathcote,  I  thank  you  for  taking  so 
much  interest  in  me,'  she  said. 

*  I  take  the  greatest  interest  in  you.  Miss  Mountford ;  but  in  the 
meantime  I  would  say  the  same  to  anyone  so  yoimg.  Things  are 
going  on  which  will  injure  you  for  life.  K  you  can  by  your  sub- 
mission avert  these  ills,  and  make  him  happier — even  for  a  time  ? ' 

'  In  short,'  she  said  again,  *  pretend  to  give  up  until  he  is  no 
longer  here  to  see  whether  I  follow  my  own  inclinations  or  his  ?  It 
may  be  wise  advice,  Mr.  Heathcote :  but  is  it  advice  which  you  would 
like  your — anyone  you  cared  for — to  take  ? ' 

'  I  should  not  like  anyone  I  cared  for,'  he  said,  hesitating — '  pardon 
me,  I  cannot  help  offending  you — to  be  in  opposition  to  her  family 
on  such  a  point' 

The  colour  rushed  to  Anne's  face,  and  anger  to  her  heart ;  but  as 
the  one  was  invisible,  so  she  restrained  the  other.  She  put  restraint 
in  every  way  on  herself. 
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*  That  may  be  so,  that  may  be  so  1  you  cannot  tell  unless  you 
know  everything,'  she  said.  Then,  after  a  pause, '  But  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  done  now,  and  I  cannot  alter  it.  It  is  not  a 
matter  upon  which  another  can  decide  for  you.  Obedience  at  my  age 
cannot  be  absolute.  When  you  have  to  make  the  one  choice  of  your 
life,  can  your  father  do  it,  or  anyone  but  yourself?  Did  you  think  so 
when  you  were  like  me  ? '  she  said,  with  an  appeal  full  of  earnestness 
which  was  almost  impassioned.  This  appeal  took  Heathcote  entirely 
by  surprise,  and  changed  all  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

*  I  was  never  like  you,'  he  said,  hastily — '  like  you !  I  never  could 
compare  myself — I  never  could  pretend — I  thought  I  loved  half-a- 
dozen  women.  Did  I  ever  make  the  one  choice  of  my  life  ?  No,  no ! 
A  wandering  man  afloat  upon  the  world  can  never  be  like — such  as 
you :  there  is  too  great  a  diflFerence.  We  cannot  compare  things  so 
unlike ' 

*  But  I  thought ' — she  said,  then  stopped  ;  for  his  story  which  she 
had  heard  bore  a  very  diflFerent  meaning.  And  what  right  had  she 
to  advert  to  it?  *I  don't  know  if  you  speak  in — in  respect — or  in 
contempt  ? ' 

*  In  contempt — could  that  be  ?  Here  is  the  state  of  the  case  as 
concerns  yourself — leaving  the  general  question.  My  offer  to  break 
the  entail  has  no  attractions  for  your  father,  because  he  thinks  he 
cannot  secure  Mount  to  you.  It  is  doing  something  against  his  own 
heart,  against  all  he  wishes,  to  punish  you.  Don't  you  know.  Miss 
Mountford — but  most  likely  you  never  felt  it — that 

to  be  wroth  with  those  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain  1 ' 

*  Love  ? — ^that  would  be  great  love,  passionate  love — we  have  not 
anything  of  the  kind  in  our  house,'  said  Aime,  in  a  low  tone  of  emotion. 
*  If  there  was  that,  do  you  think  I  would  go  against  it,  even  for ' 

Here  she  stopped  with  a  thrill  in  her  voice.  *  I  think  you  must 
be  mistaken  a  little,  Mr.  Heathcote.  But  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
change.  Papa  asked  of  me — not  the  lesser  things  in  which  I  could 
have  obeyed  him,  but  the  one  great  thing  in  which  I  could  not.  Were 
I  to  take  your  advice,  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  do.' 

Then  they  walked  in  silence  round  the  side  of  the  house,  imder  the 
long  line  of  the  drawing-room  windows,  from  which  indeed  the  inter- 
view had  been  watched  with  much  astonishment.  Eose  had  never 
doubted  that  the  heir  of  the  house  was  on  her  side.  It  seemed  no 
better  than  a  desertion  that  he  should  walk  and  talk  with  Anne  in 
this  way.  It  filled  her  with  amazement.  And  in  such  a  cold  night 
too  I  *  Hush,  child  1 '  her  mother  was  saying ;  *  he  has  been  with  papa 
toHunston,  he  has  heard  all  the  business  arrangements  talked  over.  No 
doubt  he  is  having  a  little  conversation  with  Anne,  for  her  good.' 

*  What  are  the  business  arrangements  ?  What  is  going  to  happen  ? 
Is  he  trying  to  make  her  give  up  Mr.  Douglas  ?'  said  Rose  ;  but  her 
mother  could  not  or  would  not  give  her  any  information.     By-and- 
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i:   by  Heathcote  came  in  alone.     Anne  was  too  much  disturbed  by  this 

E    strange  interview  to  appear  when  it  was  over  in  the  tranquil  circle  of 

1    the  family.     She  went  upstairs  to  take  off  her  wraps,  to  subdue  the 

r    conmiotion  in  her  mind  and  the  light  in  her  eyes,  and  tame  herself 

I    down  to  the  everyday  level.     Her  mind   was  somewhat   confused, 

1;    more  confused  than  it  had  yet  been  as  to  her  duty.     Cosmo  somehow 

\    had  seemed  to  be  gently  pushed  out  of  the  first  place  by  this  stranger 

(    who  never  named  him,  who  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  who  certainly 

ignored  the  fact  that,  without  Cosmo,  Anne  no  longer  lived  or  breathed.. 

She  was  angry  that  he  should  be  so  ignorant,  yet  too  shy  and  proud 

to  mention  her  lover  or  refer  to  him  save  by  implication.     She  would 

have  been  willing  to  give  up  corresponding  with  him,  to  make  any 

inamediate  sacrifice  to  her  father's  prejudice  against  him — had  that 

been  ever  asked  of  her.     But  to  give  up  *  the  one  choice  of  her  life,* 

as  she  had  said,  would  have  been  impossible.     Her  mind  was  affected 

strongly,  but  not  with  alarm,  by  the  intelligence  that  something  was 

being  done  mysteriously  in  the  dark  against  her,  that  the  threat 

under  which  she  had  been  living  was  now  being  carried  out.     But 

this  did  not  move  her  to  submit  as  Heathcote  had  urged — rather  it 

stimulated  her  to  resist. 

Had  Cosmo  but  been  at  hand !  But  if  he  had  been  at  hand,  how 
could  he  have  ventured  to  give  the  advice  which  Heathcote  gave  ? 
He  could  not  have  asked  her  to  yield,  to  dissemble,  to  please  the  old 
man  while  his  life  lasted,  to  pretend  to  give  himself  up.  Nothing  of 
this  could  he  have  suggested  or  she  listened  to.  And  yet  it  was  what 
Cosmo  would  have  liked  to  advise ;  but  to  this  state  of  Cosmo's  mind 
Anne  had  no  clue. 


Chapter  XVII. 

THE    ABSOLUTE   AND   THE   COMPABATIVE. 

This  secret  incident  in  the  family  history  left  a  great  deal  of  agita- 
tion in  the  house.  Mrs.  Mountford  had  not  been  informed  in  any 
detail  what  her  husband's  mission  to  Hunston  was.  She  knew  that 
he  had  gone  to  *  tamper  with  his  will,'  as  she  said,  but  what  were  the 
exact  changes  he  meant  to  make  in  that  will  she  did  not  know.. 
They  were  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  Eose  and  to  the  detriment 
of  Anne :  so  much  she  was  aware  of,  but  scarcely  anything  more. 
And  she  herself  was  frightened  and  excited,  afraid  of  all  the  odium 
to  which  she  would  infallibly  be  exposed  if  the  positions  of  the 
sisters  were  changed,  and  more  or  less  affected  by  a  shrinking  from 
palpable  injustice  ;  laut  yet  very  much  excited  about  Eose's  possible 
good  fortune,  and  not  feeling  it  possible  to  banish  hopes  and  imagi- 
nations on  this  point  out  of  her  mind.  If  Eose  was  put  in  the  first 
place  it  would  not  be  just — not  exactly  just,  she  said  to  herself,  with 
involuntary  softening  of  the  expression.  Eose's  mother  (though  she 
would  be  blamed)  knew  that  of  herself  she  never  would  have  done 
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anything  to  deprive  Anne  of  her  birthright.  But  still,  if  papa 
thought  Anne  had  behaved  badly,  and  that  Eose  deserved  more  at 
his  hands,  he  was  far  better — ^no  doubt  far  better,  able  to  judge  than 
she  was,  and  who  could  say  a  word  against  his  decision  ?  But  it 
was  very  irritating,  very  wearing,  not  to  know.  She  tried  a  great 
many  ways  of  finding  out,  but  she  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Mountford 
was  on  his  guard,  and  kept  his  own  counsel.  He  told  her  of  Heath- 
cote's  proposal,  but  he  did  not  tell  her  what  he  himself  meant  to  do. 
And  how  it  was  that  her  husband  was  so  indiflFerent  to  Heathcote's 
proposal  Mrs.  Mountford  could  not  imderstAnd.  She  herself,  though 
not  a  Mountford  bom,  felt  her  heart  beat  at  the  suggestion.  '  Of 
course  you  will  jump  at  it  ? '  she  said. 

*  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  disposed  to  jump  at  it.  If  there  had 
been  a  boy,  it  might  have  been  diflFerent.'  Mrs.  Mountford  always 
felt  that  in  this  there  was  an  inferred  censure  upon  herself— how 
unjust  a  censure  it  is  unnecessary  to  say :  of  course  she  would  have 
had  a  boy  if  she  could — of  that  there  could  be  no  question. 

*  A  boy  is  not  everything,'  she  said.  *  It  would  be  just  the  same 
thing  if  Anne's  husband  took  the  name.' 

'  Don't  speak  to  me  of  Anne's  husband,'  he  cried,  almost  with 
passion.     '  I  forbid  you  to  say  a  word  to  me  of  Anne's  aflFairs.' 

'  St.  John  1  what  can  you  mean  ?  It  would  be  barbarous  of  me, 
it  would  be  unchristian,'  cried  the  much-exercised  mother,  trying  hard 
to  do  her  duty,  *  not  to  speak  of  Anne's  affairs.  Probably  the  man  you 
object  to  will  never  be  her  husband ;  probably ' 

*That  is  enough,  Letitia.  I  want  to  hear  nothing  more  upon 
the  subject.  Talk  of  anything  else  you  like,  but  I  will  have  nothing 
said  about  Anne.' 

'  Then  you  are  doing  wrong,'  she  cried,  with  a  little  real  indig- 
nation. After  this  her  tone  changed  in  a  moment :  something  like 
bitterness  stole  into  it.  *  It  shows  how  much  more  you  are  tliinking 
of  Anne  than  of  anyone  else.  You  are  rejecting  Mount  because  you 
don't  choose  that  she  should  be  the  heir.  You  forget  you  have  got 
another  child.' 

*  Forget  I  have  got  another  child  1  It  is  the  first  subject  of  my 
thoughts.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  perhaps  so  far  as  the  money  is  concerned.  Of  course  if 
Anne  does  not  have  it,  there  is  nobody  but  Rose  who  could  have  any 
right  to  it.  But  you  don't  think  your  yoimgest  daughter  good 
enough  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Mount.  I  see  very  well  how  it 
is,  though  you  don't  choose  to  explain.' 

*  If  that  is  how  you  prefer  to  look  at  it — '  he  said ;  but  at  this 
moment  a  budget  of  papers  arrived  firom  Hunston  by  a  special 
messenger,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  withdrew  perforce.  She  was  in  a 
very  irritable  condition,  as  all  the  house  knew,  ready  to  find  fault 
with  everjrthing.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  an  advantage  to  her  to  have  a 
grievance,  and  to  be  able  to  reproach  her  husband  with  preferring  in 
his  heart  the  elder  to  the  younger,  even  when  he  was  preferring  the 
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i'  younger  to  the  elder  in  this  new  will.     *  There  will  never  be  any 

»  -question  of  my  child's  husband  taking  the  name,  that  is  very  clear,' 

»   she  said  to  herself,  with  much  vehemence,  nursing  her  wrath  to  keep 

«  it  warm,  and  thus  escaping  from  the  question  of  injustice  to  Anne. 

31  And  again  it  occurred  to  her,  but  with  more  force  than  before,  that 

fc  to  announce  to  her  husband  that  Eose  was  going  to  marry  Heathcote 

k    Mountford  would  be  a  delightful  triumph.     She  would  thus  be  Mrs. 

I   Mountford  of  Mount  in  spite  of  him,  and  the  victory  would  be  sweet. 

1   But  even  this  did  not  seem  to  progress  as  it  appeared  to  do  at  first. 

i    Heathcote,  too,  seemed  to  be  becoming  interested  in  Anne :  as  if  that 

\    could  advantage  him !  when  it  was  clear  that  Anne  was  ready  to  lose 

everything,  and  was  risking  everything,  every  day,  for  that  other ! 

Altogether  Mrs.  Mountford's  position   was  not  a  comfortable   one. 

To  know  so  much  and  yet  to  know  so  little  was  very  hard  to  bear. 

Her  husband  had  a  still  harder  life  as  being  a  free  agent, 
and  having  the  whole  weight  of  the  decision  upon  hi^  shoulders.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  free  himself  entirely  from  all 
sense  of  guilt  towards  the  child  whom  in  his  heart  he  loved  most. 
He  had  resolved  to  punish  her,  and  he  clung  to  his  resolution  with 
all  the  determination  of  a  narrow  mind.  He  had  said  that  she 
should  never  marry  the  man  who  was  nobody,  that  if  she  held  by  him 
he  would  give  her  fortune  to  Rose.  And  she  did  hold  by  him,  with 
an  obstinacy  equal  to  his  own.  Was  it  possible  that  he  should  bear 
this  and  give  her  reason  to  laugh  at  his  words  as  mere  sound  and 
fury  signifying  nothing  ?  No,  whatever  he  might  have  to  suffer  for 
it,  no!  Perhaps,  however,  the  great  secret  of  Mr.  Mountford's 
obstinate  adherence  to  a  determination  which  he  could  not  but 
know  to  be  unjust  and  cruel — and  of  many  more  of  the  cruelties 
and  eccentricities  that  people  perpetrate  by  their  wills — lay  in  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  though  he  took  so  much  trouble  to  make  his  will, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  dying  1  If  a  man  does  not  die, 
a  monstrous  will  is  no  more  than  an  angry  letter — a  thing  which 
wounds  and  vexes,  perhaps,  and  certainly  is  intended  to  wound 
and  vex,  and  which  suflBces  to  blow  off  a  great  deal  of  the  steam  of 
family  quarrels :  but  which  does  no  real  harm  to  anybody,  in  that 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  change  it,  and  to  make  all  right  again 
some  time  or  other.  Another  thing  which  assisted  him  in  getting 
over  his  own  doubts  and  disquietudes  was  the  strenuous,  almost 
violent,  opposition  of  Mr.  Loseby,  who  did  not  indeed  refuse  at  last 
to  carry  out  his  wishes,  but  did  so  with  so  many  protests  and  remon- 
strances that  Mr.  Mountford's  spirit  was  roused,  and  he  forgot  the 
questionings  of  his  own  conscience  in  the  determination  to  defend 
himself  against  those  of  this  other  man  who  had,  he  declared  to 
himself,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  no  right  to  interfere. 
Could  not  a  man  do  what  he  would  with  his  own?  The  money 
was  his  own,  the  land  his  own,  and  his  children  too  were  his  own. 
Who  else  had  anything  to  do  with  the  arrangements  he  chose  to 
make  for  them  ?     It  was  of  his  grace  and  favour  if  he  gave  them  his 
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money  at  all.  He  was  not  bound  to  do  so.  It  was  all  his  ;  he  was 
not  responsible  to  any  mortal ;  it  was  a  pretty  piece  of  impudence 
that  Loseby  should  venture  to  take  so  much  upon  him.  This  oppo- 
sition of  Loseby's  did  him  all  the  good  in  the  world.  It  set  him 
right  with  himself.  But  still  those  packets  of  papers,  always  accom- 
panied by  a  letter,  were  annoying  to  him.     *  I  send  you  the  draft 

of  the  new  codicil,  but  you  must  allow  me  to  observe '    ^  I  return 

draft  with  the  corrections  you  have  made,  but  I  must  once  more 

entreat  you  to  pause  and  reconsider '     What  did  the  old  fellow 

mean  ?  Did  he  think  he  had  any  right  to  speak — a  country  attorney^ 
a  mere  man  of  business  ?  To  be  sure  he  was  an  old  friend — nobody 
said  he  was  not  an  old  friend ;  but  the  oldest  friend  in  the  world 
should  know  his  own  place,  and  should  not  presume  too  far.  If 
Loseby  thought  that  now,  when  matters  had  gone  this  length,  his 
representations  would  have  any  eflFect,  he  was  indeed  making  a  mis- 
take. Before  pen  had  been  put  to  paper  Mr.  Mountford  might 
perhaps  have  reconsidered  the  matter ;  but  now,  and  in  apparent 
deference  to  Loseby  !  this  was  a  complaisance  which  was  impossible. 
The  whole  house  was  agitated  by  these  proceedings,  though  publicly 
not  a  word  was  said,  nor  an  allusion  made  to  them.  Anne  even,  ab- 
solutely disinterested  as  she  was,  and  full  of  a  fine,  but  alas  1  quite  un- 
reasonable  contempt  for  fortune — the  contempt  of  one  who  had  no 
understanding  of  the  want  of  it — felt  it  affect  her  in,  as  she  thought, 
the  most  extraordinary  and  imworthy  way.  She  was  astonished  at 
herself.  After  all,  she  reflected,  with  a  sense  of  humiliation,  how 
much  power  must  those  external  circumstances  have  on  the  mind, 
when  she,  whose  principles  and  sentiments  were  all  so  opposed  to  their 
influence,  could  be  thus  moved  by  the  possible  loss  of  a  little  land  or 
a  little  money  I  It  was  pitiful :  but  she  could  not  help  it,  and  she 
felt  herself  humbled  to  the  very  dust.  In  the  fullness  of  her  heart 
she  wrote  an  accoimt  of  all  that  was  happening  to  Cosmo,  reproaching 
herself,  yet  trying  to  account  for  her  weakness.  *  It  cannot  be  the 
mere  loss  of  the  wealth  that  afiects  me,'  Anne  wrote.  *  I  cannot  be- 
lieve 80  badly  of  myself,  and  I  hope — I  hope — ^you  will  not  think  so 
badly  of  me.  It  must  be  (don't  you  think  ?)  the  pain  of  feeling  that 
my  father  thinks  so  little  of  me  as  to  put  upon  me  this  public  mark  of 
his  displeasure.  I  say  to  myself,  dear  Cosmo,  that  this  must  be  the 
cause  of  the  very  unquestionable  pain  I  feel ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
think  so  too,  and  not  that  it  is  the  actual  money  I  care  for.  And, 
then,  there  is  the  humiliation  of  being  put  second — ^I  who  have 
always  been  first.  I  never  thought  there  was  so  much  in  seniority, 
in  aU  those  little  superiorities  which  I  suppose  we  plume  ourselves 
upon  without  knowing  it.  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  being  second,  ^I 
suppose.  And  then  there  is  the  uncertainty,  the  sense  of  something 
that  is  going  on,  in  which  one  is  so  closely  concerned,  but  which  one 
does  not  know,  and  the  feeling  that  others  are  better  informed,  and 
that  one  is  being  talked  of,  and  the  question  discussed  how  one  will 
bear  it.     As  if  it  mattered  I  but  I  acknowledge  with  humiliation  that 
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it  does  matter,  that  I  care  a  great  deal  more  than  I  ever  thought  I 
<jared — that  I  am  a  much  poorer  creature  than  I  believed  I  was.  I 
scorn  myself,  but  I  hope  my  Cosmo  will  not  scorn  me.  You  know  the 
world  better,  and  the  heart  which  is  pettier  than  one  likes  to  think. 
Perhaps  it  is  women  only  that  are  the  victims  of  these  unworthy  senti- 
ments. I  cannot  think  of  you  as  being  moved  by  them ;  perhaps  what 
is  said  of  us  is  true,  and  we  are  only  "  like  moonlight  unto  sunlight, 
and  like  water  unto  wine."  But  these  are  far  too  pretty  comparisons 
if  I  am  right.  However,  heaven  be  praised,  there  is  the  happiness  of 
feeling  that,  if  I  am  but,  after  all,  a  mean  and  interested  creature, 
there  is  you  to  fall  back  upon,  who  are  so  different.  0  Cosmo  mio, 
what  would  the  world  be  now  if  I  had  not  you  to  fall  back  upon  (I 
like  these  words !),  and  lean  against  and  feel  myself  doubled,  or  so 
much  more  than  doubled,  and  propped  up  by  you.  I  feel  already  a 
little  better  for  getting  this  off  my  mind  and  telling  you  what  I  have 
found  out  in  myself,  and  how  ashamed  I  am  by  my  discoveries. 
You  have  "  larger,  other  eyes  "  than  mine,  and  you  will  understand 
me  and  excuse  me,  and  put  me  right.' 

Cosmo  Douglas  received  this  letter  in  his  chambers,  to  which  he  had 
now  gone  back.  He  read  it  with  a  sort  of  consternation.  First,  the 
news  it  conveyed  was  terrible,  making  an  end  of  all  his  hopes ;  and 
second,  this  most  ill-timed  and  unnecessary  self-accusation  was  more 
than  his  common  sense  could  put  up  with.  It  was  not  that  the 
glamour  of  love  was  wearing  off,  for  he  still  loved  Anne  truly  ;  but 
that  anyone  in  her  senses  could  write  so  about  money  was  incon- 
ceivable to  him.  Could  there  be  a  more  serious  predicament  ?  and 
yet  here  was  she  apologising  to  him  for  feeling  it,  making  believe 
that  he  would  not  feel  it.  Is  she  a  fool  ?  he  said  to  himself — he  was 
exasperated,  though  he  loved  her.  And  in  his  reply  he  could  not  but 
in  some  degree  betray  this  feeling. 

^  My  dearest,'  he  said,  '  I  don't  understand  how  you  can  blame 
yourself.  The  feelings  you  express  are  most  natural.  It  is  very 
serious,  very  painful — infinitely  painful  to  me,  that  it  is  my  love  and 
the  tie  which  binds  us  which  has  brought  this  upon  you.  What  am 
I  to  say  to  my  dear  love  ?  Give  me  up,  throw  me  over  ?  I  will  bear 
anything  rather  than  that  you  should  suffer ;  but  I  know  your 
generous  heart  too  well  to  imagine  that  you  will  do  this.  If  you 
were  "petty,"  as  you  call  yourself  (Heaven  forgive  you  for  such 
blasphemy  1)  I  could  almost  be  tempted  to  advise  you  to  have  recourse 
to — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — strategy — one  of  the  fictions  that  are  said  to 
be  all  fair  in  love  and  war.  I  could  do  this  myself,  I  am  afraid,  so 
little  is  there  in  me  of  the  higher  sentiment  you  give  me  credit  for. 
Bather  than  that  you  should  lose  your  birthright,  if  it  were  only  my 
happiness  that  was  concerned,  I  would  take  myself  out  of  the  way, 
I  would  give  up  the  sweet  intercourse  which  is  life  to  me,  and  hope 
for  better  days  to  come.  And  if  you  should  decide  to  do  this,  I  will 
accept  whatever  you  decide,  my  darling,  with  full  trust  in  you  that 
you  will  not  forget  me,  that  the  sun  may  shine  for  me  again.     Will 
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you  do  this,  my  Anne?  Obey  your  father,  and  let  me  take  my 
chance :  it  will  be  better  that  than  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much 
suffering  to  you.  But  even  in  sajring  this  I  feel  that  I  will  wound 
your  tender  heart,  your  fine  sense  of  honour :  what  can  I  say  ?  Sacri- 
fice  me,  my  dearest,  if  you  can  steel  your  heart  to  the  possibility  of 
being  imkind.  I  would  be  a  poor  wretch,  indeed,  unworthy  the  honour 
you  have  done  me,  if  I  could  not  trust  you  and  laide  my  time.' 

This  letter  was  very  carefidly  composed  and  with  much  thought.. 
If  Anne  could  but  have  been  made  a  convert  to  the  code  that  all  is 
fair  in  love,  what  a  relief  it  would  have  been ;  or  if  she  could  have 
divined  the  embarrassment  that  a  portionless  bride,  however  much 
he  loved  her,  would  be  to  Cosmo !  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
no  certainty  that,  even  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  she  would  be  a 
portionless  bride ;  and  the  chances  of  alarming  her,  and  bringing 
about  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  were  almost  more  dreadful  than  the 
chances  of  losing  her  fortune.  It  wanted  very  delicate  steering  to 
hit  exactly  the  right  passage  between  these  dangers,  and  Cosmo 
was  far  from  confident  that  he  had  hit  it.  A  man  with  a  practical 
mind  and  a  real  knowledge  of  the  world  has  a  great  deal  to  ga 
through  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  absolute  in  the  person  of  a 
young  inexperienced  and  highflown  girl,  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
world.  And,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  the  letter  did  not  please  Anne.  It 
gave  her  that  uneasy  sense  of  coming  in  contact  with  new  agencies, 
powers  unknown,  not  to  be  judged  by  her  previous  canons,  whicli 
is  one  of  the  first  disenchantments  of  life.  How  to  lie  and  yet  not 
be  guilty  of  lying  was  a  new  science  to  her.  She  did  not  under- 
stand that  casuistry  of  love,  which  makes  it  a  light  offence  to  deceive. 
She  understood  the  art  of  taking  her  own  way,  but  that  of  giving  up 
her  own  way,  and  yet  resolving  to  have  it  all  the  same,  was  beyond 
her  power.  What  they  wanted  her  to  do  was  to  deceive  her  father,  to 
wait— surely  the  most  terrible  of  all  meanness— till  he  should  be  dead 
and  then  break  her  promise  to  him.  This  was  what  Heathcote  had 
advised,  and  now  Cosmo — Cosmo  himself  replied  to  her  when  she 
threw  herself  upon  him  for  support,  in  the  same  sense.  A  chill  of 
disappointment,  discouragement,  came  over  her.  If  this  was  the 
best  thing  to  be  done,  it  seemed  to  Anne  that  her  own  folly  was 
better  than  their  wisdom.  Had  she  been  told  that  love  and  a  stout 
heart  and  two  against  the  world  were  better  than  lands  or  wealth, 
she  would  have  felt  herself  strong  enough  for  any  heroism.  But  this 
dash  of  cold  water  in  her  face  confounded  her.  What  did  they  mean 
by  telling  her  to  obey  her  father  ?  he  had  not  asked  for  obedience* 
He  had  said,  *  If  you  do  not  give  up  this  man,  I  will  take  your  for- 
tune from  you,'  and  she  had  proudly  accepted  the  alternative.  That 
was  all ;  and  was  she  to  go  back  to  him  now,  to  tell  him  a  lie,  and 
with  a  mental  reservation  say, '  I  prefer  my  fortune ;  I  have  changed 
my  mind ;  I  will  give  him  up '  ?  Anne  knew  that  she  could  not  have 
sm-vived  the  utter  scorn  of  herself  which  would  have  been  her 
portion  had  she  done  this.     Were  it  necessary  to  do  it,  the  proud  girl 
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would  have  waited  till  the  other  sacrifice  was  completed,  till  her 
father  had  fulfilled  his  threat.  Cosmo's  letter  gave  her  a  chill  in 
the  very  warmth  of  her  unbounded  faith  in  him.  She  would  not  allow 
to  herself  that  he  did  not  understand  her,  that  he  had  failed  of  what 
she  expected  from  him.  This  was  honour,  no  doubt,  from  his  point  of 
view ;  but  she  felt  a  chill  sense  of  loneliness,  a  loss  of  that  power  of 
falling  back  upon  an  imfailing  support  which  she  had  so  fondly  and 
proudly  insisted  on.  She  was  subdued  in  her  courage  and  pride  and 
confidence.     And  yet  this  was  not  all  that  Anne  had  to  go  through. 

It  was  Mr.  Loseby  who  was  the  next  operator  upon  her  dis- 
turbed and  awakening  thoughts.  One  wintry  afternoon  when  Novem- 
ber had  begun,  he  drove  over  to  Mount  in  his  little  phaeton  with  a 
blue  bag  on  the  seat  beside  him.  *  Don't  say  anything  to  your 
master  yet,  Saymore,'  he  said,  when  he  got  down,  being  familiar 
with  all  the  servants,  and  the  habits  of  the  house,  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own.  *  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  to  get  me  a  few  words  privately 
with  Miss  Anne  ? ' 

*  If  I  might  make  bold  to  ask,  sir,'  said  Saymore,  *  is  it  true  as 
there  is  something  up  about  Miss  Anne  ?  Things  is  said  and  things 
is  'inted,  and  we're  interested,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  think.  Is 
it  along  of  ihoJt  gentleman,  Mr.  Loseby  ?  Master  is  set  against  the 
match,  I  know  as  much  as  that.' 

*  I  dare  say  you're  right,'  said  the  lawyer.  *  An  old  family  servant 
like  you,  Saymore,  sees  many  things  that  the  rest  of  the  world  never 
guess  at.  Hold  your  tongue  about  it,  old  fellow,  that's  all  I've  got 
to  say.  And  try  whether  you  can  bring  me  to  speech  of  Miss  Anne. 
Don't  let  anyone  else  know.     You  can  manage  it,  I  feel  sure.' 

'  I'll  try,  sir,'  Saymore  said,  and  he  went  through  the  house  on 
tiptoe  from  room  to  room,  looking  for  his  young  mistress,  with  the 
air  of  a  conspirator  in  an  opera,  doing  everything  he  could  to  betray 
himself.  When  he  foimd  her,  he  stole  behind  a  large  screen,  and  made 
mysterious  gestures  which  everybody  saw.  *  What  is  it,  Saymore  ? ' 
asked  Anne.  Then  Saymore  pointed  downstairs,  with  jerks  over  his 
shoulder,  and  much  movement  of  his  eyebrows.  '  There's  somebody. 
Miss  Anne,  as  wants  a  word  with  you,'  he  said,  with  the  deepest 
meaning.  Anne's  heart  began  to  beat.  Could  it  be  Cosmo  come 
boldly,  in  person,  to  comfort  her  ?  She  was  in  the  billiard-room  with 
Rose  and  Heathcote.  She  put  down  the  cue  which  she  had  been 
using  with  very  little  energy  or  interest,  and  followed  the  old  man  to 
the  hall.  *  Who  is  it,  Saymore  ?'  she  asked,  tremulously.  *  It's  some 
one  that's  come  for  your  good.  I  hope  you'll  listen  to  him.  Miss 
Anne,  I  hope  you'll  listen  to  him.'  Anne's  heart  was  in  her  mouth. 
If  he  should  have  come  so  far  to  see  her,  to  support  her,  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  his  letter  1  She  seemed  to  tread  on  air  as  she 
went  down  the  long  passages.     And  it  was  only  Mr.  Loseby  after  all ! 

The  disappointment  made  her  heart  sink.  She  cotdd  scarcely 
speak  to  him.  It  was  like  falling  down  to  earth  from  the  skies.  But 
Mr.  Loseby  did  not  notice  this.    He  put  his  arm  into  hers  as  the 
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rector  did,  with  a  fetherly  familiarity,  and  drew  her  to  the  large  win- 
dow full  of  the  greyness  of  the  pale  and  misty  November  sky.  *  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Anne — something  that 
is  of  consequence.  My  dear,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  busi- 
ness that  brings  me  here  ?  ' 

*  I  know — that  my  father  is  making  some  alteration  in  his  will, 
Mr.  Loseby.  I  don't  know  any  more — ^why  should  I  ? — I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  believe  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  me.' 

'Anne,  my  dear,  I  can't  betray  your  father's  secrets:  but  I 
am  afraid  it  has  something  to  do  with  you.  Now  look  here,  my  dear 
girl — why  it  is  not  so  long  since  you  used  to  sit  on  my  knee !  Tell 
me  what  this  is,  which  has  made  you  quarrel  with  papa ' 

*  Mr.  Loseby  I — I — do  not  know  that  I  have  quarrelled  with  my 
father ' 

*  Don't  be  so  stem,  my  dear  child.  Call  him  papa.  After  all  he 
is  your  papa,  Anne.  Who  was  so  fond  of  you  when  you  were  a  tiny 
creature  ?  I  remember  you  a  baby  in  hSs  arms,  poor  man !  when 
he  lost  his  first  wife,  before  he  married  again.  Your  mother  died  so 
young,  and  broke  his  life  in  two.  That  is  terribly  hard  upon  a  man. 
Think  of  him  in  that  light,  my  dear  child.  He  was  wrapped  up  in 
you  when  you  were  a  baby.  Come  !  let  me  go  to  him,  an  old  friend, 
your  very  oldest  friend,  and  say  you  are  ready  to  make  it  up.' 

*  To  make  it  up  ? — but  it  is  not  a  quarrel — not  anything  like 
a  quarrel.' 

*Yes,  yes,  it  is — I  know  better.  Only  say  that  you  will  do 
nothing  without  his  consent ;  that  you  will  form  no  engagement;  that 
you  will  give  up  corresponding  and  all  that.  You  ought  to,  my 
dear ;  it  is  your  duty.  And  when  it  will  save  you  from  what  would 
inconvenience  you  all  your  life  1  What,  Anne,  you  are  not  going  to 
be  oflFended  with  what  I  say,  your  oldest  friend  ?  ' 

*  Mr.  Loseby,  you  do  not  understand,'  she  said.  She  had  at- 
tempted, in  her  impatience,  to  withdraw  her  arm  from  his.  '  He 
said  "  ftive  up  " — I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  who  it  is — "  give  up  Mr. 
Douglas,  or  I  will  take  away  yoinr  portion  and  give  it  to  your  sister." 
What  could  I  say  ?  Could  I  show  so  little  faith  in  the  choice  I  had 
made — so  little — so  little — regard  for  the  gentleman  I  am  going  to 
marry,  as  to  say,  "  I  prefer  my  fortune  "  ?  I  will  not  do  it ;  it  would 
be  falsehood  and  baseness.  This  is  all  the  alternative  I  have  ever 
had.     It  is  like  saying  "  Your  money  or  your  life  " ' 

*  In  that  case  one  gives  the  money,  Anne,  to  save  the  life.' 

^  And  so  I  have  done,'  she  said,  proudly.  '  Dear  Mr.  Loseby,  I 
don't  want  to  vex  you.  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  anyone.  Can  I 
say,  when  it  is  not  true — "  I  have  changed  my  mind,  I  like  the 
money  best "  ?  Don't  you  see  that  I  could  not  do  that  ?  then  what 
can  I  do  ? ' 

^  You  can  give  in,  my  dear,  you  can  give  in,'  repeated  the  lawyer. 
*  No  use  for  entering  into  particulars.  So  long  as  you  authorise  me 
to  say  you  give  in — that  is  all,  I  am  sure,  that  is  needful.     Don't 
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turn  me  oflF,  Anne — give  me  the  pleasure  of  reconciling  you,  my 
dear.' 

Mr.  Loseby  had  always  given  himself  out  as  one  of  Anne's 
adorers.  His  eyes  glistened  with  the  moisture  in  them.  He  pressed 
her  arm  within  his.  '  Come,  my  dear  1  I  never  was  a  father 
myself,  which  I  have  always  regretted ;  but  I  have  known  you  all 
your  life.  Let  me  do  you  a  good  turn — let  me  put  a  stop  to  all  this 
nonsense,  and  tell  him  you  will  make  it  up.' 

Anne's  heart  had  sunk  very  low ;  with  one  assault  of  this  kind 
after  another  she  was  altogether  discouraged.  She  did  not  seem  to 
care  what  she  said,  or  what  interpretation  was  put  upon  her  words. 
*  You  may  say  what  you  please,'  she  said.  *  I  will  make  it  up,  if  you 
please :  but  what  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Loseby  ?  I  will  give  up 
writing,  if  he  wishes  it — but  how  can  I  give  up  the — gentleman  I 
am  engaged  to  ?  Do  you  think  I  want  to  quarrel  ?  Oh  no,  no — but 
what  can  I  do  ?  Give  up  ! — I  have  no  right.  He  has  my  promise  and 
I  have  his.  Can  I  sell  that  for  money  ? '  cried  Anne,  indignantly.  *  I 
will  do  whatever  papa  pleases — except  that.' 

*You  are  making  him  do  a  dreadful  injustice,  Anne.  Come, 
what  does  this  young  fellow  say  ?  Does  he  not  want  to  relieve  you, 
to  save  you  from  suflFering  ?  does  he  hold  you  to  your  promise  in 
the  face  of  such  a  loss  ?  An  honourable  young  man  would  tell  you : 
never  mind  me ' 

Anne  detached  her  arm  with  a  little  energy  from  his.  *  Why 
should  you  torment  me  ? '  she  cried.  *  An  honourable  man  ? — is  it  honour, 
then,  to  prefer,  as  you  said  yourself,  one's  money  to  one's  life  ?  ' 

*  My  dear  child^  money  is  always  there,  it  is  always  to  be  relied 
upon ;  it  is  a  strong  back,  whatever  happens — whereas  this,  that  you 

call  life 1 '  cried  Mr.  Loseby,  spreading  out  his  hands  and  lifting 

up  his  eyebrows  ;  he  had  chosen  the  very  image  she  had  herself  used 
when  writing  to  her  lover.  Was  this  then  what  they  all  thought,  that 
wealth  was  the  beat  thing  to  fall  back  upon  ?  She  smiled,  but  it  was 
a  smile  of  pain. 

*  If  I  thought  so,  I  should  not  care  either  for  the  life  or  the 
money,'  she  said. 

Mr.  Loseby  held  up  his  hands  once  more.  He  shook  his  shining 
little  bald  head,  and  took  up  his  blue  bag  from  the  table.  *  You  are 
as  obstinate,  as  pig-headed,  the  whole  family  of  you — one  worse  than 
another,'  he  said. 


Chapter    XVIIL 

AFTERTHOUGHTS. 


There  were  two  witnesses  wanted  for  the  will ;  one  of  these  was 
Heathcote  Mountford,  the  other  the  clerk  whom  Mr.  Loseby  had 
brought  with  him  in  his  phaeton.    He  stood  by  himself^  looking  as 
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like  an  indignant  prophet  whose  message  from  heaven  has  been  dis- 
regarded, as  a  fat  little  shining  man  of  five  feet  four  could  look.  It 
had  been  to  make  a  last  attempt  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Mountford, 
and  also  to  try  what  eflFect  he  could  produce  on  the  heart  of  Anne, 
that  he  had  come  himself,  facing  all  the  risks  of  an  east  wind,  with 
perhaps  snow  to  come.  And  there  had  been  a  long  and  stormy  in- 
terview in  the  library  before  the  clerk  had  been  called  in.  *  She  will 
give  up  the  correspondence.  She  is  as  sweet  as  a  girl  can  be,'  said  the 
old  lawyer,  fibbing  manfully ;  *  one  can  see  that  it  goes  to  her  heart 
that  you  should  think  her  disobedient.  Mountford,  you  don't  half 
know  what  a  girl  that  is.  But  for  the  money  she  would  come  to  you, 
she  would  put  herself  at  your  feet,  she  would  give  up  everything. 
But  she  says,  bless  her  I "  Papa  would  think  it  was  because  of  the  money. 
Do  you  think  I  would  do  that  for  the  money  which  I  wouldn't  do  to 
please  him  ?  "  That's  Anne  all  over,'  said  her  mendacious  advocate. 
*  After  you  have  accomplished  this  injustice  and  cut  her  oflF,  that 
sweet  creature  will  come  to  you  some  fine  day  and  say,  "  Papa,  I  give 
him  up.  I  give  everything  up  that  displeases  you — I  cannot  go  against 
my  duty." ' 

There  was  a  slight  attempt  at  imitation  of  Anne's  voice  in  Mr. 
Loseby's  tone ;  he  tried  a  higher  key  when  he  made  those  imaginary 
speeches  on  her  behalf:  but  his  eyes  were  glistening  all  the  time  :  he 
did  not  intend  to  be  humorous.  And  neither  was  Mr.  Mountford  a 
man  who  saw  a  joke.     He  took  it  grimly  without  any  softening. 

^  When  she  does  that,  Loseby,  if  I  see  reason  to  believe  that  she 
means  it,  I'll  make  another  will.' 

*  You  speak  at  your  ease  of  making  another  will — are  you  sure  you 
will  have  it  in  your  power?  When  a  man  makes  an  unjust  will,  I 
verily  believe  every  word  is  a  nail  in  his  coffin.  It  is  very  seldom,* 
said  Mr.  Loseby,  with  emphasis,  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  *  that  they 
live  to  repent.' 

Mr.  Mountford  paled  in  spite  of  himself.  He  looked  up  sharply 
at  his  mentor,  then  laughed  a  short  uneasy  laugh.  *  There's  nothing 
like  a  partisan,'  he  said  ;  *  I  call  that  brutal — if  it  were  not  so  silly, 
Loseby — imworthy  a  man  of  your  sense.' 

'By  —  1 '  the  lawyer  cried  to  relieve  himself,  *  I  don't  see  the  silli- 
ness ;  when  you've  taken  a  wrong  step  that  may  plunge  other  people 
into  misery,  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  have  any  confidence,  even  in 
the  protection  of  God  ;  and  you  are  not  in  your  first  youth  any  more 
than  myself.  The  thought  of  dying  can't  be  put  aside  at  your  age  or 
at  my  age,  Mountford,  as  if  we  were  boys  of  twenty.  We  have  got  ta 
think  of  it,  whether  we  will  or  not.' 

This  address  made  Mr.  Mountford  furious.  He  felt  no  occasion 
at  all  in  himself  to  think  of  it ;  it  was  a  brutal  argument,  and  quite 
beyond  all  legitimate  discussion ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  not  pleasant. 
He  did  not  like  the  suggestion.  *  Perhaps  you'll  call  that  clerk  of 
yours,  and  let  us  finish  the  business,  before  we  get  into  fancy  and 
poetry.   I  never  knew  you  were  so  imaginative,'  he  said,  with  a  sneer ; 
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but  his  lips  were  bluish,  notwithstanding  this  attempt  at  disdain. 
And  Mr.  Loseby  stood  with  his  spectacles  pushed  up  on  his  forehead, 
as  if  with  a  desire  not  to  see,  holding  his  little  bald  head  high  in  the 
air,  with  a  fine  indignation  in  every  line  of  his  figure.  Heathcote, 
who  was  brought  in  to  sign  as  one  of  the  witnesses,  felt  that  it  needed 
all  his  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  what  was  going  on  to  save 
him  from  indecorous  laughter.  When  Mr.  Mountford  said  *  I  deliver 
this,' '  And  I  protest  against  it,'  Mr.  Loseby  cried,  in  a  vehement  un- 
dertone, *  protest  against  it  before  earth  and  heaven.'  *  Do  you  mean 
little  Simson  there  and  Heathcote  Mountford?'  said  the  testator, 
looking  up  with  a  laugh  that  was  more  like  a  snarl.  And  Heath- 
cote too  perceived  that  his  very  lips  were  palish,  bluish,  and  the  hand 
not  so  steady  as  usual  with  which  he  pushed  the  papers  away.  But 
Mr.  Mountford  recovered  himself  with  great  courage.  '  Now  that  I 
have  finished  my  business,  we  will  have  time  to  consider  your  propo- 
sition,' he  said,  putting  his  hand  on  Heathcote's  shoulder  as  he  got 
up  from  his  chair.  *  That  is,  if  you  have  time  to  think  of  anything 
serious  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ball  nonsense.  You  must  come  over 
for  the  ball,  Loseby,  a  gay  young  bachelor  like  you.' 

*  You  forget  I  am  a  widower,  Mr.  Moimtford,'  said  the  lawyer, 
with  great  gravity. 

*  To  be  sure ;  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  you  are  always  here  when 
there  is  anything  going  on ;  and  while  the  young  fools  are  dancing, 
we'll  consider  this  question  of  the  entail.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  he  means,'  Mr.  Loseby  said,  some  time  after 
taking  Heathcote  into  a  comer  ;  *  consider  the  question  of  the  entail 
the  moment  he  has  made  another  will !  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is — he  is 
repenting  already.  I  thought  what  I  said  couldn't  be  altogether 
without  eflFect.  St.  John  Mountford  is  as  obstinate  as  a  pig,  but 
he  is  not  a  fool.  I  thought  he  must  be  touched  by  what  I  said. 
That's  how  it  is ;  he  would  not  seem  to  give  in  to  us  ;  but  if  you  agree 
on  this  point,  it  will  be  a  fine  excuse  for  beginning  it  all  over  again. 
That's  a  new  light — and  it's  exactly  like  him — it's  St.  John  Mount- 
ford all  over,'  said  the  lawyer,  rubbing  his  hands  ;  *  as  full  of  crotchets 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat — but  yet  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all.' 

The  household,  however,  had  no  such  consoling  consciousness  of 
the  possibility  there  was  of  having  all  done  over  again,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  agitation  on  the  subject,  both  upstairs  aiid  down. 
Very  silent  upstairs — where  Mrs.  Mountford,  in  mingled  compunction 
on  Anne's  account  and  half-guilty  joy  (though  it  was  none  of  her  doing 
she  said  to  herself)  in  respect  to  Rose's  (supposedly)  increased  for- 
time,  was  reduced  to  almost  complete  dumbness,  her  multiplicity 
of  thoughts  making  it  impossible  to  her  to  share  in  Sose's  chatter 
about  the  coming  ball ;  and  where  Anne,  satisfied  to  think  that  what- 
ever was  to  happen  had  happened,  and  could  no  longer  be  supposed 
to  depend  upon  any  action  of  hers,  sat  proud  and  upright  by  the 
writing-table,  reading — and  altogether  out  of  the  talk  which  Rose 

carried  on,  and  was  quite  able  to  carry  on    whatever  happened^ 
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almost  entirely  by  herself.  Bose  had  the  same  general  knowledge 
that  something  very  important  was  going  on  as  the  rest ;  but  to 
her  tranquil  mind,  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  always  more  interesting 
than  two  or  three  in  the  bush.  Downstairs,  however,  Saymore  and 
Worth  and  the  cook  were  far  from  silent.  They  had  a  notion  of  the 
state  of  affairs  which  was  wonderfully  accurate,  and  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  Miss  Anne  for  her  sins  had  been  deposed  from  her  eminence 
and  Miss  Rose  put  in  her  place.  The  feeling  of  Saymore  and  the 
cook  was  strong  in  Anne's  favour,  but  Mrs.  Worth  was  not  so  certain. 
'  Miss  Rose  is  a  young  lady  that  is  far  more  patient  to  have  her  things 
tried  on,'  Worth  said.  Saymore  brought  down  an  account  of  the 
party  in  the  drawing-room,  which  was  very  interesting  to  the  select 
party  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  *  Missis  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  as 
serious  as  a  judge — puckering  up  her  brows — never  speaking  a  word.' 

*  I  dare  say  she  was  counting,'  said  Worth. 

*  And  Miss  Anne  up  by  the  writing  table,  with  her  back  against 
the  wall,  reading  a  book,  never  t^dng  no  notice  no  more  than  if  she 
were  seventy  ;  and  Miss  Rose  a-chattering.  The  two  before  the  fire 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  They  were  writing  down  and  counting  up 
all  the  folks  for  this  dance.  Dash  the  dance  ! '  said  Saymore ;  ^  that 
sort  of  a  nonsense  is  no  satisfaction  to  reasonable  folks.  But  Miss 
Rose,  she's  as  merry  as  a  cricket  with  her  Cousin  Heathcote  and  Cousin 
Heathcote  at  every  word.  She  knows  it's  all  to  her  advantage  what's 
been  a-doing  to-day.' 

*  That  might  be  a  match,  I  shouldn't  wonder — eh  1 '  said  the  cook, 
who  was  from  the  north-country.  '  The  luck  as  some  folks  have — I 
never  can  understand  these  queer  wills  ;  why  can't  gentlefolks  do  like 
poor  folks,  and  divide  fair,  share  and  share  alike  ?  As  for  what  you 
call  entail,  I  don't  make  head  or  tail  of  it ;  but  if  Miss  Rose's  to  get 
all  the  brass,  and  marry  the  man  with  the  land,  and  Miss  Anne  to 
get  nought,  it's  easy  to  see  that  isn't  fair.' 

*  If  it's  the  cousin  you  mean,'  said  Mrs.  Worth, '  he  is  just  twice 
too  old  for  Miss  Rose.' 

'  Then  he  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  her,'  said  Saymore,  which 
made  the  room  ring  with  laughter :  for  though  the  affairs  of  the 
drawing-room  were  interesting,  there  was  naturally  a  still  warmer 
attraction  in  the  drama  going  on  downstairs. 

Mr.  Mountford  was  in  his  room  alone.  He  had  retired  there  after 
dinner,  as  was  his  custom.  At  dinner  he  had  been  very  serious.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  get  Mr.  Loseby's  words  out  of  his  mind.  Every 
word  a  nail  in  his  coflSn  1  What  superstitious  folly  it  was !  No  man 
ever  died  the  sooner  for  attending  to  his  affairs,  for  putting  them  in 
order,  he  said  to  himself.  But  this  was  not  simply  putting  them  in 
order.  His  mind  was  greatly  disturbed.  He  had  thought  that,  as 
soon  as  he  had  done  it  he  would  be  relieved  and  at  ease  from  the 
pressure  of  the  irritation  which  had  disturbed  him  so ;  but  now  that 
it  was  done  he  was  more  disturbed  than  ever.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
time  he  fully  realised  that,  *  if  anything  should  happen '  to  himself. 
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r  one  of  his  children  would  be  made  to  sustain  the  cruellest  disappoint- 
ment and  wrong.     *  It  will  serve  her  right,'  he  tried  to  say  to  himself, 

!  '  for  the  way  she  has  behaved  to  me ; '  but  when  it  became  really  ap- 
parent to  him  that  this  would  be,  not  merely  a  tremendous  rebuff  and 
discomfiture  for  Anne,  but  a  settled  fate  which  she  could  not  escape, 
a  slight  shiver  ran  through  him.  He  had  not  seen  this  so  plainly 
before.  He  had  meant  to  punish  her,  cruelly,  even  bitterly,  and  with 
an  ironical  completeness.  But  then  he  had  never  meant  to  die. 
This  made  a  greater  difference  than  it  was  possible  to  say.  He  meant 
that  she  should  know  that  her  marriage  was  impossible  ;  that  he  had 
the  very  poorest  opinion  of  the  man  she  had  chosen ;  that  he  would 
not  trust  him,  and  was  determined  never  to  let  him  handle  a  penny 
of  his  (Mr.  Mpuntford's)  money.  In  short,  he  said  to  himself,  what  he 
meant  was  to  save  Anne  from  this  adventurer,  who  would  no  longer 
wish  to  marry  her  when  he  knew  her  to  be  penniless.  He  meant,  he 
persuaded  himself,  that  his  will  should  have  this  effect  in  his  lifetime ; 
he  meant  it  to  be  known,  and  set  things  right,  not  in  the  future,  but 
at  once.  Now  that  all  was  done  he  saw  the  real  meaning  of  the 
tremendous  instrument  he  had  made  for  the  first  time.  To  save  Anne 
from  an  adventurer — not  to  die  and  leave  her  without  provision,  not 
really  to  give  anything  away  from  her,  though  she  deserved  it  after 
the  way  in  which  she  had  defied  him,  had  been  his  intention.  Mr* 
Mountford  thought  this  over  painfully,  not  able  to  think  of  anything 
else.  Last  night  even,  no  later,  he  had  been  thinking  it  over  vin- 
dictively, pleased  with  the  cleverness  and  completeness  with  which 
he  had  turned  the  tables  upon  his  daughter.  It  had  pleased  him  im* 
moderately  before  it  was  done.  But  now  that  it  was  done,  and  old 
Loseby,  like  an  old  fool,  had  thrown  in  that  bit  of  silly  superstition 
about  the  nails  in  his  coffin,  it  did  not  please  him  any  longer.  His 
face  had  grown  an  inch  or  two  longer,  nothing  like  a  smile  would 
come  whatever  he  might  do.  When  his  wife  came  '  to  sit  with  him,' 
as  she  often  did,  perturbed  herself,  half  frightened,  half  exultant,  and 
eager  to  learn  all  she  could,  he  sent  her  away  impatiently.  '  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,'  he  said.  *  What  do  I  care  for  your  ball  ?  For 
heaven's  sake  let  me  have  a  little  quiet.     I  have  a  great  mind  to  say 

that  there  shall  be  no  ball '     *  Papa  I'  his  wife  said,  *you  would 

not  be  so  unkind.  Rose  has  set  her  heart  on  it  so.'  '  Oh  con- 
found  1 '  he  said.   Did  he  mean  confound  Rose,  whom  he  had  just 

chosen  to  be  his  heir,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  vacant  place  of 
Anne  ?  All  through  this  strange  business  Mrs.  Moimtford's  secret  ex- 
ultation, when  she  dared  to  permit  herself  to  indulge  it,  in  the  good 
fortune  of  her  daughter  had  been  chequered  by  a  growing  bitterness 
in  the  thought  that,  though  Rose  was  to  have  the  inheritance,  Anne 
still  retained  by  far  the  higher  place  even  in  her  husband's  thoughts. 
He  was  resolved  apparently  that  nobody  should  have  any  satisfaction 
in  this  overturn — not  even  the  one  person  who  was  benefited.  Mrs. 
Mountford  went  away  with  a  very  gloomy  countenance  after  the  con- 
found  1    The  only  thing  that  gave  her  any  consolation  was  to  see 
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the  brisk  conversation  going  on  between  her  daughter  and  Heathcote 
Mountford.  Anne  sat  stiff  and  upright,  quite  apart  from  them, 
reading ;  but  the  two  who  were  in  front  of  the  cheerful  fire  in  the 
full  light  of  the  lamp  were  chattering  with  the  gayest  ease.  Even 
Mrs.  Mountford  wondered  at  Eose,who  surely  knew  enough  to  be  a  little 
anxious,  a  little  perturbed  as  her  mother  was — but  who  showed  no 
more  emotion  than  the  cricket  that  chirped  on  the  hearth.  Was  it 
mere  innocence  and  childish  ease  of  heart,  or  was  it  that  there  was  no 
heart  at  all?  Even  her  mother  could  not  understand  her.  And 
Heathcote  too,  who  knew  a  great  deal,  if  not  all  that  was  going  on, 
though  he  threw  back  lightly  the  ball  of  conversation,  wondered  at 
the  gaiety  of  this  little  light-minded  girl  who  was  not  affected,  not  a 
hair's  breadth,  by  the  general  agitation  of  the  house,  nor  by  the  dis- 
tiu-bed  countenance  of  her  mother,  nor  by  her  sister's  seriousness. 
He  talked — it  was  against  his  principles  not  to  respond  to  the  gay 
challenges  thrown  out  to  him — but  he  wondered.  Did  she  know 
nothing,  though  everybody  else  knew?  Was  she  incapable  of  divining 
that  other  people  were  in  trouble  ?  The  conversation  was  very  lively 
in  front  of  the  fire,  but  he  too,  as  well  as  the  others,  wondered  at  Rose. 
And  Mr.  Mountford  alone  in  his  library  thought,  and  over  again 
thought.  Supposing  after  all,  incredible  as  it  seemed,  that  Ke  was  to 
die  ?  He  did  not  entertain  the  idea,  but  it  took  possession  of  him 
against  his  will.  He  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  in  the  ex- 
citement it  caused.  He  felt  his  pulse  almost  involuntarily,  and  was 
a  little  comforted  to  feel  that  it  was  beating  just  as  usual ;  but  if  it 
should  happen  as  Loseby  said  ?  .  He  would  not  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  he  had  done  a  wrong  thing,  and  yet,  if  anything  of  that  sort  were 
to  take  place,  he  could  not  deny  that  the  pimishment  he  had  inflicted 
was  too  severe.  Whereas,  as  he  intended  it,  it  was  not  a  punishment, 
but  a  precaution ;  it  was  to  prevent  Anne  throwing  herself  away  upon 
an  adventurer,  a  nobody.  Better  even  that  she  should  have  no  money 
than  be  married  for  her  money,  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
unworthy  of  her.  But  then,  supposing  he  were  to  die,  and  this  will, 
made — certainly,  as  he  persuaded  himself,  as  a  mere  precautionary 
measure — should  become  final  ?  That  would  make  a  very  great  diffe- 
rence. For  a  long  time  Mr.  Mountford  thought  over  the  question. 
He  was  caught  in  his  own  net.  After  all  that  had  been  said  and  done, 
he  could  not  change  the  will  that  he  had  made.  It  was  not  within 
the  boimds  of  possibility  that  he  should  send  for  that  little  busybody 
again  and  acknowledge  to  him  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  What 
was  there  that  he  could  do  ?  He  sat  up  long  beyond  his  usual  hour. 
Saymore,  extremely  curious  and  excited  by  so  strange  an  incident, 
came  to  his  door  three  several  times  to  see  that  the  fire  was  out  and 
to  extinguish  the  lamp,  and  received  the  last  time  such  a  reception 
as  sent  the  old  man  hurrying  along  the  passages  at  a  pace  nobody  had 
ever  seen  him  adopt  before,  as  if  in  danger  of  his  life.  Then  Mrs. 
Mountford  came,  very  anxious,  on  tiptoe  in  her  dressing-gown,  to  see 
if  anything  was  the  matter ;  but  she  too  retired  more  quickly  than 
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she  came.  He  let  his  fire  go  out,  and  his  lamp  bum  down  to  the  last 
drop  of  oil — ^and  it  was  only  when  he  had  no  more  light  to  go  on 
with,  and  was  chilled  to  death,  that  he  lighted  his  candle  and  made 
his  way  to  his  own  room  through  the  silent  house. 

The  victim  herself  was  somewhat  sad.  She  had  spent  the  evening 
in  a  proud  and  silent  indignation,  saying  nothing,  feeling  the  first 
jar  of  fate,  and  the  strange  pang  of  the  discovery  that  life  was  not 
what  she  had  thought,  but  far  less  moved  by  what  her  father  had 
done  than  by  the  failure  round  her  of  understanding  and  support. 
And  when  she  had  gone  to  her  room,  she  had  cried  as  did  not  mis- 
become her  sex  and  her  age,  but  then  had  read  Cosmo's  letter  over 
again,  and  had  discovered  a  new  interpretation  for  it,  and,  reading 
between  the  lines,  had  found  it  all  generosity  and  nobleness,  and 
forthwith  reconciled  herself  to  life  and  fate.  But  her  father  had  no 
such  ready  way  of  escape.  He  was  the  master  of  Anne's  future  in 
one  important  respect,  the  arbiter  of  the  family  existence,  with  the 
power  of  setting  up  one  and  putting  down  another ;  but  he  had  no 
reserve  of  imaginative  strength,  no  fund  of  generous  and  highflown 
sentiment,  no  love-letter  to  restore  his  courage.  He  did  what  he  could 
to  bring  that  courage  back.  During  the  hours  which  he  spent  unap- 
proachable in  his  library,  he  had  been  writing  busily,  producing 
pages  of  manuscript,  half  of  which  he  had  destroyed  as  soon  as  it 
was  written.  At  the  end,  however,  he  so  far  satisfied  himself  as  to 
concoct  something  of  which  he  made  a  careful  copy.  The  original 
he  put  into  one  envelope,  the  duplicate  into  another,  and  placed 
these  two  packets  in  the  drawer  of  his  writing-table,  just  as  his  light 
failed  him.  As  he  went  upstairs  his  cold  feet  and  muddled  head 
caused  him  infinite  alarm,  and  he  blamed  himself  in  his  heart  for 
risking  his  health.  What  he  had  done  in  his  terror  that  night  might 
have  been  left  till  to-morrow;  whereas  he  might  have  caught  cold,  and 
cold  might  lead  to  bronchitis.  Every  word  a  nail  in  his  coffin  I  What 
warrant  had  Loseby  for  such  a  statement  ?  Was  there  any  proof  to 
be  given  of  it  ?  Mr.  Mountford's  head  was  buzzing  and  confused 
with  the  unusual  work  and  the  still  more  unusual  anxiety.  Perhaps 
he  had  caught  an  illness ;  he  did  not  feel  able  to  think  clearly  or  even 
to  understand  his  own  apprehensions.  He  felt  his  pulse  again  before 
he  went  to  bed.  It  was  not  feverish — yet :  but  who  could  tell  what 
it  might  be  in  the  morning  ?  And  his  feet  were  so  cold  that  he  could 
not  get  any  warmth  in  them,  even  though  he  held  them  close  to  the 
dying  fire. 

He  was  not,  however,  feverish  in  the  morning,  and  his  mind 
became  more  placid  as  the  day  went  on.  The  two  packets  were  safe 
in  the  drawer  of  the  writing-table.  He  took  them  out  and  looked  at 
them  as  a  man  might  look  at  a  bottle  of  quack  medicine,  clandes- 
tinely secured  and  kept  in  reserve  against  an  emergency.  He  would 
not  care  to  have  his  possession  of  it  known,  and  yet  there  it  was, 
should  the  occasion  to  try  it  occur.  He  felt  a  little  happier  to  know 
that  he  could   put   his   hands  upon  it   should   it  be  wanted — or 
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at  least  a  little  less  alarmed  and  nervous.  And  days  passed  on 
without  any  symptoms  of  cold  or  other  illness.  There  was  no  sign 
or  sound  of  these  nails  driven  into  his  coffin.  And  the  atmosphere 
grew  more  clear  in  the  house.  Anne^  between  whom  and  himself 
there  had  been  an  inevitable  reserve  and  coldness,  suddenly  came  out 
of  that  cloud,  and  presented  herself  to  him  the  Anne  of  old,  with  all 
the  sweetness  and  openness  of  nature.  The  wrong  had  now  been  accom- 
plished, and  was  over,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  generous  amusement 
to  Anne  in  the  consternation  which  her  sudden  return  to  all  her 
old  habits  occasioned  among  the  people  surrounding  her,  who  knew 
nothing  of  her  inner  life  of  imaginative  impulse  and  feeling.  She 
took  her  cottage-plans  into  the  library  one  morning  with  her  old  smile 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  or  could  happen.  The  plans  had  been 
all  pushed  aside  in  the  silent  combat  between  her  father  and  her- 
self. Mr.  Mountford  could  not  restrain  a  little  outburst  of  feeling, 
which  had  almost  the  air  of  passion.  '  Why  do  you  bring  them  to 
me  ?  Don't  you  know  you  are  out  of  it,  Anne  ?  Don't  you  know  I 
have  done — ^what  I  told  you  I  should  do  ?' 

'  I  heard  that  you  had  altered  your  will,  papa ;  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  cottagers.     They  are  always  there  whoever  has  the  estate.* 

*  Don't  you  mind,  then,  who  has  the  estate  ? ' 

*  Yes,  immensely,'  said  Anne,  with  a  smile.  *  I  could  not  have 
thought  I  should  mind  half  so  much.  I  have  felt  the  coming  down 
and  being  second.  But  I  am  better  again.  You  have  a  right  to 
do  what  you  please,  and  I  shall  not  complain.' 

He  sat  in  his  chair  at  his  writing-table  (in  the  drawer  of  which 
were  still  those  two  sealed  packets)  and  looked  at  her  with  contem- 
plative, yet  somewhat  abashed  eyes.  There  was  an  unspeakable 
relief  in  being  thus  entirely  reconciled  to  her,  notwithstanding  the 
sense  of  discomfiture  and  defeat  it  gave  him.  *  Do  you  think — your 
sister — will  be  able  to  manage  property  ?  '  he  said. 

'  No  doubt  she  will  marry,  papa.' 

'  Ah  ! '  he  had  not  thought  of  this  somehow.  *  She  will  marry, 
and  my  substance  will  go  into  the  hands  of  some  stranger,  some 
fellow  I  never  heard  of;  that  is  a  pleasant  prospect :  he  will  be  a  fool 
most  likely,  whether  he  is  an  adventurer  or  not.' 

'We  must  all  take  our  chance,  I  suppose,'  said  Anne,  with  a 
little  tremor  in  her  voice.  She  knew  the  adventurer  was  levelled  at 
herself.  '  I  suppose  you  have  made  it  a  condition  that  he  shall  take 
the  name  of  Mountford,  papa  ? ' 

He  made  her  no  reply,  but  looked  up  suddenly  with  a  slight  start* 
Oddly  enough  he  had  made  no  stipulation  in  respect  to  Eose.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  of  the  slight^est  importance 
what  name  Rose's  husband  should  bear.  He  gave  Anne  a  sudden 
startled  look ;  then,  for  he  would  not  commit  himself,  changed  the 
subject  abruptly.  After  this  interval  of  estrangement  it  was  so  great 
a  pleasure  to  talk  to  Anne  about  the  family  affairs.  '  WTiat  do  you 
think,'  he  said, '  about  Heath  cote's  proposal,  Anne  ? ' 
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b.  '  I  should  have  liked  to  jump  at  it,  papa.  Mount  in  our  own 
91  family  I  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.' 

it        *  Seemed !  you  speak  as  if  it  were  in  the  past.     I  have  not  said 
ti  no  yet.     I  have  still  got  the  oflfer  in  my  power.     Mount  in  our  own 
#:  fiEtmily  !  but  we  have  not  got  a  family — a  couple  of  girls  I ' 
^         *  If  we  had  not  been  a  couple  of  girls  there  would  have  been  no- 
li trouble  about  the  entail,'  said   Anne,  permitting  herself  a  laugh.. 

■  *  And  of  course  Eose's  husband ' 

t2  *I  know  nothing  about  Bose's  husband,'  he  cried,  testily.  *I 
^  never  thought  of  him.  And  so  you  can  talk  of  all  this  quite  at 
Q   your  ease  ? '  he  added.     '  You  don't  mind  ?  ' 

i  This   was  a  kind  of  offence  to  him,  as  well  as  a  satisfaction.. 

f  She  had  no  right  to  think  so  little  of  it ;  and  yet  what  a  relief  it 
,     wasl 

Anne  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  '  It  is  better  not  to  talk  of  it 
at  all,'  she  said.  . 

This  conversation  had  a  great  effect  upon  Mr.  Mountford. 
Though  perhaps  it  proved  him  more  wrong  than  ever,  it  restored 
him  to  all  the  ease  of  family  intercourse  which  had  been  impeded  of 
I  late.  And  it  set  the  whole  house  right.  Anne,  who  had  been  in  the 
shade,  behind  backs,  resigning  many  of  her  usual  activities  on 
various  pretences,  came  back  naturally  to  her  old  place.  It  was  like 
a  transformation  scene.  And  everybody  was  puzzled,  from  Mrs. 
Mountford,  who  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  and  Heathcote,  who 
divined  that  some  compromise  had  been  effected,  to  the  servants, 
whose  interest  in  Miss  Anne  rose  into  new  warmth,  and  who  con- 
cluded that  she  had  found  means  at  last  *  to  come  over  master,'  which 
was  just  what  they  expected  from  her.  After  this  everything  went 
on  very  smoothly,  as  if  the  wheels  of  life  had  been  freshly  oiled,  and 
velvet  spread  over  all  its  roughnesses.  Even  the  preparations  for  the 
ball  proceeded  with  far  more  spirit  than  before.  The  old  wainscoted 
banqueting-room,  which  had  not  been  used  for  a  long  time,  though 
it  was  the  pride  of  the  house,  was  cleared  for  dancing,  and  Anne 
had  already  begun  to  superintend  the  decoration  of  it.  Everything 
went  on  more  briskly  from  the  moment  that  she  took  it  in  hand, 
for  none  of  the  languid  workers  had  felt  that  there  was  any  serious- 
ness in  the  preparations  till  Anne  assumed  the  direction  of  them. 
Heathcote,  who  was  making  acquaintance  very  gradually  with  the 
differing  characters  of  the  household,  understood  this  sudden  activity 
less  than  anything  before.  *  Is  it  for  love  of  dancing  ? '  he  said. 
Anne  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  enjoy  this  ball  much ;  but  I  am  not 
above  dancing — and  I  enjoy  ihis^  she  said.  'I  like  to  be  doing 
something.'  To  have  r^ained  her  own  sense  of  self-command,  her 
superiority  to  circumstances,  made  this  magnanimous  young  woman 
happy  in  her  downfall.  She  liked  the  knowledge  that  she  was  mag- 
nanimous almost  mo?e  than  the  good  fortune  and  prosperity  which 
she  had  lost.     She  had  got  ever  her  misfortunes.     She  gave  her  head 
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a  little  toss  aloft,  shaking  off  all  shadows,  as  she  ran  hither  and 
thither,  the  soul  of  everything.  She  had  got  the  upper  hand  of 
fate. 

As  for  Mr.  Mountford,  he  had  a  great  deal  more  patience  about 
the  details  of  the  approaching  entertainment  when  Anne  took  them 
in  hand.  Either  she  managed  to  make  them  amusing  to  him,  or  the 
additional  reality  in  the  whole  matter,  from  the  moment  she  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  had  a  corresponding  effect  upon  her 
father.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a  little  feeling  of  making  up  to  her,  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  readiness  to  accept  all  her  lesser  desires,  was  in 
his  mind.  His  moroseness  melted  away.  He  forgot  his  alarm  about 
his  health  and  Mr.  Loseby's  ugly  words.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
he  might  have  succeeded  in  forgetting  altogether  what  he  had  done, 
or  at  least  regaining  his  feeling  that  it  was  a  mere  expedient  to 
overawe  Anne  and  bring  her  into  order,  liable  to  be  changed  as 
everything  changes — even  wills,  when  there  are  long  years  before  the 
testator — but  for  the  two  sealed  envelopes  in  his  drawer  which  he 
could  not  help  seeing  every  time  he  opened  it.  A  day  or  two  before 
the  ball  some  business  called  him  into  Hunston,  and  he  took  them 
out  with  a  half  smile,  weighing  them  in  his  hand.  Should  he  carry 
them  with  him  and  put  them  in  Loseby's  charge  ?  or  should  he  leave 
them  there  ?  He  half  laughed  at  the  ridiculous  expedient  to  which 
Loseby's  words  had  driven  him,  and  looked  at  the  two  letters 
jocularly ;  but  in  the  end  he  determined  to  take  them.  It  woidd  be 
as  well  to  put  them  in  old  Loseby's  hands.  Heathcote  volunteered  to 
ride  with  him  as  he  had  done  before.  It  was  again  a  bright  calm  day, 
changed  only  in  so  far  as  November  is  different  from  October.  There 
had  been  stormy  weather  in  the  meantime,  and  the  trees  were  almost 
bare ;  but  still  it  was  fine  and  bright.  Anne  came  out  from  the 
hall  and  stood  on  the  steps  to  see  them  ride  off.  She  gave  them 
several  commissions :  to  inquire  at  the  bookseller's  for  the  ball  pro- 
grammes, and  to  carry  to  the  haberdasher's  a  note  of  something  Mrs. 
Worth  wanted.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  her  father  as  he  rode  away, 
and  his  penitent  heart  gave  him  a  prick.  '  You  would  not  think 
that  was  a  girl  that  had  just  been  cut  off  with  a  shilliog,'  he  said,  half 
mournfully  (as  if  it  had  been  a  painful  necessity),  and  half  with 
parental  braggadocio,  proud  of  her  pluck  and  spirit. 

'  I  thought  you  must  have  changed  your  ndnd,'  Heathcote  said. 

Mr.  Mountford  shook  his  head  and  said,  *  No,  worse  luck.  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind.' 

This  was  the  only  expression  of  changed  sentiment  to  which  he 
gave  vent.  When  they  called  at  Mr.  Loseby's,  the  lawyer  received 
them  with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  alarm.  *  What's  up  now  ?  ' 
he  said,  coming  out  of  the  door  of  his  private  room  to  receive  them. 
*  I  thought  I  should  see  you  presently.'  But  when  he  was  offered 
the  two  sealed  letters  Mr.  Loseby  drew  back  his  hand  as  if  he  had 
been  stung.  '  You  have  been  making  another  will,'  he  said, '  all  by 
yourself,  to  ruin  your  family  and  make  work  for  us  lawyers  after  you 
are  dead  and  gone.' 
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'  No,'  said  Mr.  Mountford,  eagerly,  *  no,  no — it  is  only  some 
stipulations.' 

The  packets  were  each  inscribed  with  a  legend  on  the  outside, 
and  the  lawyer  was  afraid  of  them.  He  took  them  gingerly  with 
the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  let  them  drop  into  one  of  the  boxes 
which  lined  his  walls.  As  for  Mr.  Mountford,  he  became  more  jaunty 
and  pleased  with  himself  every  moment.  He  went  to  the  haber- 
dasher's for  Mrs.  Worth,  and  to  the  stationer's  to  get  the  programmes 
which  had  been  ordered  for  the  ball.  He  was  more  cheerful  than  his 
companion  had  ever  seen  him.  He  opened  the  subject  of  the  entail 
of  his  own  accord  as  they  went  along.  *  Loseby  is  coming  for  the 
ball :  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  he  likes ;  and  then  we  shall  talk  it  over,' 
he  said.  Perhaps  in  doing  this  a  way  might  be  found  of  setting 
things  straight,  independent  of  these  sealed  packets,  which,  however, 
in  the  meantime,  were  a  kind  of  sop  to  fate,  a  propitiation  to 
Nemesis.  Then  they  rode  home  in  cheerful  talk.  By  the  time 
night  fell  they  had  got  into  the  park  ;  and  though  the  trees  stood  up 
bare  against  the  dark  blue  sky,  and  the  grass  looked  too  wet  and  spongy 
for  pleasant  riding,  there  was  still  some  beauty  in  the  dusky  land- 
scape. Mount,  framed  in  its  trees  and  showing  in  the  distance  the 
cheerful  glow  of  its  lights,  had  come  in  sight.  '  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  come  home,  and  to  know  that  one  is  looked  for  and  always 
welcome,'  Mr.  Mountford  said.  Heathcote  had  turned  round  to 
answer,  with  some  words  on  his  lips  about  his  own  less  happy  lot, 
when  suddenly  the  figure  at  his  side  dropped  out  of  the  dusk  around 
them.  There  was  a  mufifled  noise,  a  floundering  of  horse's  hoofs,  a 
dark  heap  upon  the  grass,  moving,  struggling,  yet  only  half  dis- 
cernible in  the  gloom,  over  which  he  almost  stumbled  and  came 
to  the  ground  also,  so  sudden  was  the  fall.  His  own  horse  swerved 
violently,  just  escaping  its  companion's  hoof.  And  through  the 
darkness  there  rang  a  sharp  broken  cry,  and  then  a  groan :  which  of 
them  came  from  his  own  lips  Heathcote  did  not  know. 

(To  he  corUirmed,) 
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LifioN  Michel  Gambetta. 

MGAMBETTA  perhaps  thought  of  his  own  position  when  he 
9  said,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  the  peculiar  danger  of 
Democracy  was  not,  as  was  so  commonly  supposed,  its  jealousy  of 
superiors,  but  exactly  the  opposite  weakness,  of  giving  its  heart  too 
freely  to  a  man,  as  if  he  could  be  the  very  incarnation  of  its  idea.  He 
is  himself  the  only  person  in  France  who  ever  approaches  this  dan- 
gerous degree  of  popularity.  No  other  combines  so  many — or  perhaps 
possesses  in  the  same  measure  any  one — of  the  greater  qualities  which 
impress  the  popular  mind.  In  oratorical  power,  in  impassioned 
energy  of  character,  in  the  prestige  accruing  from  playing  a  high  part 
in  momentous  times,  he  stands  without  a  rival.  Then  he  has,  more 
than  anyone  else,  made  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  great  classes  to 
whom  imiversal  suffrage  has  transferred  supreme  political  control,  and 
with  whose  interests,  aspirations,  and  even  passions  he  has  always 
manifested  an  active  and  evidently  a  sincere  sympathy.  And  he  has^ 
been  for  years  the  chief  apostle  of  the  Eepublican  cause,  which  ha& 
eventually  triumphed,  and  whose  success  has  naturally  contributed  a 
certain  '  unearned  increment '  to  his  ascendency.  He  has,  moreover, 
gained  credit  with  many  whose  politics  are  of  a  more  Conservative 
turn  by  the  unexpected  moderation  which  has  hitherto  largely  guided 
his  counsels.  He  is  conscious  that  the  now  governing  classes,  if  they 
may  be  called  so,  especially  the  peasantry  and  the  small  tradesmen, 
are  in  many  respects  more  Conservative  and  timid  than  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  he  is  equally  conscious  that,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  even  measures  whidi  the  former  might 
approve  without  making  concessions  to  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the 
latter.  Policy,  he  says,  always  means  compromise,  and  inopportunism 
is  the  most  fatal  of  political  heresies.  This  is,  of  course,  only  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  political  mind,  which  it  is  his  peculiarity  to 
unite  with  an  almost  dogmatic  doctrine  and  his  own  Democratic 
creed.  The  conmion  impression  of  his  growing  moderation  is  for  the 
most  part  an  illusion.  Men  think  he  has  grown  moderate  when  they 
have  only  themselves  got  better  acquainted  with  his  moderation.  He 
never  was  the  fanatic  he  was  once  taken  to  be,  but  time  has  not  con- 
tracted the  extent  of  the  innovations  he  contemplates  except  by  | 
accomplishing  them.  His  highest  ambition  is  to  be  a  creative  states- 
man, and  to  mould  the  political  institutions  and  even  the  national 
character  and  manners  of  France  into  a  Democratic  type.  A  mere 
Republican  fagade,  he  has  said,  will  not  content  him ;  the  whole 
building,  every  wall,  pillar,  and  cornice,  must  be  through  and  through 
Eepublican.  But  this,  he  owns,  cannot  be  done  at  once,  or  by  one 
man,  or  in  one  generation.  The  Democratic  shape  which  the  Republie- 
is  now  assuming  may  prove  to  be  incompatible  with  the  national 
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sharacter  of  the  I^rench,  and  M.  Gambetta's  authority  may  fall  away, 
and  his  works  follow  it.     But  he  is  certainly  the  one  great  figure 
v^hom  the  third  Eepublic  has  as  yet  produced ;  he  has  a  long  career 
^  still  before  him,  whatever  it  may  hide  in  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  him  without  either  admiration,  or  hope,  or  anxiety. 
^      M.  Grambetta  became   legally  a  French  citizen  only  ten  years 
^before  he  was  dictator  on  the  Loire.     He  was  naturalised  by  a  formal 
j;edoption  of  the  French  nationality  in  presence  of  the  mayor  of  his 
native  town,  when  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  Paris  to  begin  the 
?  practice  of  his  profession.     His  father,  Joseph  Grambetta,  was  Italian, 
/  who  came  fi^om  Grenoa  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  and 
*  settled  as  a  grocer  in  the  old  Grascon  town  of  Cahors.     Cahors  is  a 
7  small  place  of  some  I4,(X)0  inhabitants,  the  chief  town  of  its  depart- 
^    ment,  and  the  seat  of  the  district  courts  of  law,  of  tf^bishopric,  of 
'    secondary  schools,  of  an  excellent  public  library,  and  of  a  fair  trade 
1    in  wine  and  woollen  stuffs.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  Clement  Marot, 
;    the  poet,  and  it  once  had  a  university  at  which  Fenelon  was  a  student. 
^    It  was  in  its  quaint  and  narrow  streets  that  Henry  of  Navarre,  with 
^    7CX)  followers,  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  inhabitants  for  five  days, 
'    and  was  so  hard  beset  with  stones  and  tiles  that  his  troops  would  fain 
have  retrfeated,  till  Henry  set  his  back  against  a  shop  and  said :  *  My 
only  retreat  from  this  town  will  be  the  retreat  of  my  soul  from  my 
body.'     A  shop  hardly  less  interesting  than  this  to  visitors  of  the 
present  time  is  the  *  Bazar  Genois  '  (a  picture  of  which  may  be  found 
in  M.  Sala's  last  delightful  book),  with  its  door-jambs  adorned  with 
carved  sugar  loaves,  and  its  broad  signboard  indicating  that  Messrs. 
*  Gambetta,  Jeune  et  Cie.'   provide  *  sucres  du  Havre,  Nantes,  et 
Bordeaux '  at  '  1  fr.  le  kil.'      Joseph  Gambetta  prospered  in  his 
calling,  and  in   1837  married  Mdlle.  M.  Massabie,  daughter  of  a 
druggist  in  Cahors,  hy  whom  he  has  had  two  children — Leon,  bom 
April  2,  1838,  and  a  daughter,  Benedetto,  now  the  wife  of  a  func- 
tionary in  the  Treasury.     The  elder  Gambetta  is  still  alive,  in  com- 
fortable  retirement   at   Nice.     He   is   not   an   ordinary   man.     He 
possesses  a  natural  eloquence  which  his  son  has  inherited,  and  his 
conversation,  which  is  very  abundant,  is  said  to  be  so  full  of  picturesque 
images,  felicitous  expressions,  and  impromptu  Tiiota^  that  many  of  his 
son's  friends  pronounce  him  to  be  the  finer  and  better  talker  of  the 
two.     Gambetta  said  at  Cherbourg  this  autumn  with  dignity,  *  I  have 
never  forgotten  my  origin  ; '  and  his  father  was  present  with  him  at 
Grenoble  when  he  made  his  famous  declaration  about  the  new  social 
classes  who  had  now  acceded  to  power. 

The  age  of  legends  is  not  gone,  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Their 
type  even  changes  little,  and  it  is  at  least  an  evidence  of  the  hold 
Gambetta  has  taken  of  the  popular  mind,  that  as  in  the  case  of  other 
great  men,  a  local  seer  is  said  to  have  predicted  to  his  mother  soon 
after  her  marriage  that  she  would  give  birth  to  a  boy  who  should  be 
the  most  famous  man  in  all  that  country.  At  eight  years  of  age 
Leon  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye — ^not,  as  another  legend  goes,  by 
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his  own  hand  to  escape  from  school,  but  while  he  was  watching  a 
cutler — a  neighbour  of  his  father's — boring  the  handle  of  a  knife  with 
a  drill  driven  by  a  bow  made  of  catgut  and  an  old  foil ;  the  foil 
broke,  and  one  of  the  ends  entered  his  eye.  Through  unskilful  treat- 
ment the  injury  grew  into  glaucoma,  wWch  caused  him  from  time  ta 
time  much  suffering,  and  eventually  compelled  him  in  1867  to  have 
the  eye  taken  out  and  a  glass  one  substituted,  in  order  to  save  the  left 
eye,  which  was  showing  symptoms  of  being  sympathetically  affected. 

M.  Gambetta's  parentage  was  foreign;  his  education — unlike 
M.  Waddington's — was  entirely  French.  He  was  first  sent  to  a  small 
Catholic  seminary  at  Montfaucon,  being  probably  at  this  time  des- 
tined by  his  mother,  like  many  other  sons  of  the  petite  bourgeoiaiey 
for  the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  but  he  disliked  this  institution  so  much 
that  he  remained  only  a  few  months  there.  In  1849  ^^  entered  the 
Lyceum  of  Cahors,  where  he  attracted  notice  as  a  great  reader,  with  a 
remarkable  memory,  and  a  pronounced  taste  for  philosophy  and 
politics.  His  metaphysical  essays  were  commended  at  the  time  for 
the  maturity  and  force  of  their  reasoning,  and  the  independence  of 
his  mind  is  shown  by  his  having  at  sixteen  studied  the  economical 
works  of  Proudhon.  In  1857  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  law,  and  for 
three  years  was  a  courted  and  moving  spirit  among  the  students  of 
the  Latin  Quartier.  Here  we  find  him  zealous,  laborious,  omnivorous 
in  his  studies,  rising  early  and  working  hard,  attending  lectures  at 
the  Sorbonne,  at  the  medical  school,  at  any  place  where  lectures 
worth  hearing  were  to  be  met  with,  varying  Vattel  and  Grains  with 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  La  Fontaine,  and,  above  all,  with  his  favourite 
author  and  inseparable  companion,  Eabelais.  We  find  the  instincts 
of  the  orator,  the  politician,  the  leader  of  men,  already  unconsciously 
making  their  appearance.  He  is  very  fond  of  spouting  the  Olynthiacs 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  Greek.  He  never  misses  an  afternoon  without 
going  to  the  Odeon  to  read  the  newspapers.  He  is  always  encircled 
by  friends,  many  and  enthusiastic,  whom  he  holds  and  moves  with  a 
genuine  gift  of  ascendency,  charming  them  by  the  boldness  of  his 
ideas,  the  gaiety  and  stimulus  of  his  talk,  and  the  manly  fervour  of 
his  nature.  In  the  evenings  he  is  generally  found  with  a  group  of 
students  in  the  cafes,  or  eagerly  continuing  their  discussions  under 
the  lamps  in  the  streets,  and  people  already  used  to  ask  one  another 
if  they  knew  the  palefaced,  compact  figure  who  always  seemed  the 
soul  of  the  group,  whose  sonorous  voice  had  a  certain  broad  authority 
in  it,  and  whose  left  eye  grew  so  strangely  enlarged  in  his  animation. 

He  received  his  licence  to  plead  in  January  i860,  and  determined 
to  practice  in  Paris.  In  this  resolution  he  was  strongly  opposed  by 
his  father,  who  thought  it  hopeless  for  a  young  man  without  connec- 
tion to  make  his  way  at  the  metropolitan  bar,  and  who  urged  him  to 
settle  in  Cahors.  Leon,  however,  believed  in  himself,  whoever  might 
doubt,  and  he  fortunately  found  a  seasonable  friend  in  his  aunt, 
Jenny  Massabie,  who  also  believed  in  him,  and  who  was  to  be  a  very 
important  element  in  his  private  circle  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 
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I    She  had  an  annuity  of  about  looi,  a  year,  and  she  said  to  the  father, 

J   *  You  do  not  see  how  you  can  keep  your  son  in  Paris,  it  may  be  for 

J    long  years,  but  next  week  I  will  go  with  him,  and  we  shall  stay 

j    together ; '  and  then  turning  to  Leon,  she  added,  *  And  now,  my  boy, 

I    I  will  give  you  food  and  shelter,  and  you  will  do  the  rest  by  your 

►    work.'     They  took  a  small  house  in  the  Latin  Quartier,  from  whence 

p    in  1863  they  removed  to  a  fourth  floor  in  the  Eue  Bonaparte,  in  1869 

I    to  a  larger  house  in  the  Eue  Montaigne,  and  in  1872  to  still  better 

quarters  in  the  premises  of  the  *  Republique  Fran9aise.'     Gambetta 

always  had  his  friends  about  him  on  the  Sundays,  and  they  have 

many  a  kindly  recollection  of  the  good  '  Tata,'  as  she  was  called  in 

the  southern  dialect,  of  her  warm  greetings,  her  shrewd  sense,  her 

Grascon  ways,  and  accents,  and  dishes,  and  her  devotion  to  her  *  Leion,' 

whose  successes  she  used  to  regard  as  personal  triumphs  to  herself,  for 

had  she  not  said,  while  they  were  yet  in  Cahors,  that  he  would  be  a 

great  man  one  day  ?     Her  nephew  was  warmly  attached  to  her,  and 

his  grief  was  profound  when  she  was  struck  with  paralysis  in  1876, 

and  died  at  Nice  in  1877. 

Having  been  inscribed  on  the  list  of  advocates,  M.  Gambetta  was 
appointed  secretary  to  M.  Cremieux,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  one  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  National  Defence.  He  became 
likewise  a  member  of  the  Conference  Mole,  of  which  M.  Cremieux 
was  president,  which  Mulfroy  still  attended  occasionally,  and  which 
numbered  among  its  most  active  members  at  this  period  Ernest 
Picard,  Clement  Laurier,  and  L6on  Renault,  all  of  whom  were  subse- 
quently well  known  to  fame.  It  met  in  the  Cafe  Procope,  in  the 
Eue  de  I'Ancienne-Comedie,  the  oldest  coffee-house  in  Paris — the  first 
indeed  in  which  coffee  was  supplied  for  sale,  and  in  the  last  century 
a  common  resort  of  the  great  wits  and  philosophers  of  the  age; 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Bousseau,  D'Arlbach,  are  all  known  to  have  fre- 
quented it,  and  a  red  marble  table  still  remains  at  which  Voltaire 
sat  and  wrote.  It  was  in  the  debates  of  the  society,  which  met  in 
this  historical  place  every  Friday,  that  M.  Gambetta,  like  many 
other  French  orators,  first  learnt  the  art  of  public  speaking.  He 
soon  displayed  ease  and  energy,  he  spoke  the  better  the  more  he  was 
contradicted,  and  members  used  to  invite  their  friends  to  *  come  and 
hear  Gambetta  speak.' 

During  his  early  years  at  the  bar  he  remained  at  the  office  of  M» 
Cremieux,  and  added  a  little  to  his  income  by  acting  as  correspondent 
for  the  Journal  de  PEurope  at  Frankfort.  He  had  to  encounter 
many  obstacles  to  success  in  his  profession.  He  had  no  connection ; 
his  politics  were  no  doubt  against  him ;  his  voice  even,  rich  and 
powerful  as  it  is,  was  said  to  be  a  disadvantage,  for  it  was  too 
sonorous  for  a  court  of  law.  But  employment  gradually  came  hi» 
way,  especially  in  political  and  press  causes.  In  1862  he  was  engaged, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Jules  Favre,  to  defend  Buette,  a  foreman 
mechanic,  who  was  implicated  in  an  alleged  insurrection,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  boldly  denounced  the  Imperial  interference 
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with  the  course  of  justice,  and  charged  the  judge  not  to  listen  to  the 
suggestion,  Tu  non  es  amicus  Cceaaris.  From  that  moment  the 
workmen  of  Paris  began  to  take  account  of  '  the  one-eyed  advocate.' 
He  made  his  first  appearance  on  a  political  platform  in  1863,  during 
the  elections  of  that  year,  when  the  City  of  Paris  gave  its  first 
vote  against  the  Empire.  The  Orleanists  had  put  up  M.  Prevost 
Paradol  as  a  Liberal  candidate  for  the  city,  and  M.  Gambetta  rose  in 
one  of  his  meetings  and  made  a  speech,  not  in  support  of  his  can- 
didature, but  in  favour  of  adopting  a  decidedly  Eepublican  pro- 
granmie.  Becoming  gradually  better  and  better  known,  he  was  at 
length  in  1868  employed  to  defend  Delescluse,  of  the  *  Eeveil '  news- 
paper, in  the  Baudin  case,  and  made  a  vehement  speech  which 
resounded  through  the  whole  country,  and  at  once  brought  him  to 
the  forefront  of  public  life.  Tinot's  history  of  the  coup  d^Hat  of 
December  2,  1851,  liad  revived  the  popular  interest  in  that  event, 
and  one  of  the  incidents  thrown  into  relief  in  the  book  was  the 
execution  of  Dr.  Baudin,  a  deputy,  by  order  of  Louis  Napoleon,  for 
having  protested  against  his  violation  of  the  law.  This  passage  was 
quoted  at  full  length  in  the  Liberal  journals,  and  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  on  November  2,  the  day  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Dead,  the  Paris  populace  went  in  multitudes  to  the 
Cemetery  of  Montmartre  to  lay  a  crown  on  the  neglected  grave  of 
this  forgotten  martyr.  The  grave  was  found  after  some  difficulty,  the 
weeds  which  overgrew  it  were  cut  away,  and  in  a  short  time  more 
than  a  thousand  people  were  standing  at  the  spot  with  their  heads 
uncovered.  Several  political  discourses  were  then  delivered,  and  next 
day  subscriptions  for  a  monument  were  opened  in  the  columns  of  the 
*  Reveil '  and  other  journals.  On  the  13th  several  of  the  more  promi- 
nent journalists  who  favoured  this  movement,  including  M.  Challemel 
Lacour,  the  present  Ambassador  of  France  at  the  English  Court,  who 
was  then  editor  of  the  '  Revue  Politique,'  were  charged  before  the 
Correctional  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  with  exciting  hostility  against 
the  Government.  They  were  defended  by  men  like  Cr^mieux,  Jules 
Favre,  and  Emmanuel  Arago,  but  the  speech  which  made  the  pro- 
foundest  impression  was  that  of  M.  Gambetta.  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  defending  his  client,  but  boldly  assumed  the  aggressive, 
and  in  a  time  when  men  lived  in  constant  fear  of  the  gendarmes,  he 
declared  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  on  December  2  taken  France  like 
a  highwayman  and  felled  her  senseless,  that  the  Napoleonic  legend 
was  the  virus  that  poisoned  the  veins  of  France  and  produced  all  her 
evils,  and  that  the  Empire  stood  self-condemned  because  after  seven- 
teen years'  absolute  mastery  over  the  country  it  had  never  dared  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  its  origin.  *  Every  government  France  has 
passed  under,'  he  said,  *  has  honoured  the  day  of  its  birth.  There  are 
only  two  exceptions.  One  is  that  of  the  i8th  Brumaire,  the  other  that 
of  the  2nd  December.  You  have  not  celebrated  this  day  because  you 
know  the  universal  conscience  of  the  nation  would  reject  it.  Well,  that 
anniversary  which  you  pass  by  we  claim.     We  will  celebrate  it  as 
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the  anniversary  of  our  dead  till  the  day  when  the  country  shall  be- 
come its  own  master  again,  and  in  the  name  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  impose  upon  you  a  great  national  expiation.'  The  com- 
bined audacity  and  eloquence  of  his  speech  made  an  immense  stir  in 
France,  and  M.  Gambetta  was  received  with  vivats  at  Lille  and 
Toulouse,  where  he  went  soon  after  to  defend  other  journalists  for  like 
offences. 

At  the  elections  of  1869  he  was  chosen  for  Belleville  and  Mar- 
seilles— in  the  latter  place  in  preference  to  Thiers  and  Lesseps — 
and  he  decided  to  sit  for  Marseilles,  because  Belleville  was  more  cer- 
tain to  return  a  member  of  his  own  way  of  thinking.  In  his  address 
to  the  electors  he  said  that  he  was  sprung  from  the  people  and  lived 
for  the  people,  that  he  wished  to  secure  the  government  of  all  by  all, 
and  that  he  accepted  their  mandate  as  one  of  irreconcileable  opposi- 
tion to  the  Empire.  This  was  the  first  time  the  word  '  irreconcile- 
able '  had  been  used  to  describe  the  position  of  his  party,  and  it 
became  thenceforth  its  watchword.  The  young  men  of  Paris  gave  him 
a  congratulatory  banquet,  at  which  he  said  that  he  was  a  Eepublican 
by  tradition,  by  family,  by  race ;  that  he  regarded  that  also  as  a 
noblesse,  that  he  entered  public  life  with  the  one  great  ambition  of 
working  for  the  definitive  realisation  of  liberty  in  a  Eepublican  form, 
and  that  he  hoped  the  centenary  of  1789  would  not  arrive  without 
having  accomplished  the  French  Eevolution,  for  the  French-  Eevolu- 
tion  was  the  list  word  of  political  intelligence,  and  the  French  Eevo- 
lution meant  the  Democratic  Eepublic.  Events  have  accelerated  his 
hope  faster  than  he  dared  to  suppose. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Legislative  body — where  he  of  course 
sat  on  the  extreme  left — was  to  protest  indignantly  against  the  arrest 
of  Eochefort  for  animadverting  on  the  acquittal  of  Prince  Pierre 
Bonaparte,  and  on  April  5,  1870,  he  delivered  on  the  subject  of  the 
jpUbiadte  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  he  has  ever  made. 
He  spoke  for  two  hours,  contending  that  there  was  an  absolute 
incompatibility  between  parliamentary  monarchy  and  universal  suf- 
frage, and  that  the  plebiscite^  being  an  appeal  to  popular  sovereignty, 
involved  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  hereditary  claim  of  the  dynasty. 
This  speech  expounds  with  great  precision  some  of  the  fundamental 
views  of  M.  Gambetta's  political  philosophy.  It  gave  him  imme- 
diately the  position  of  a  great  party  leader.  One  of  his  chief  desires 
at  this  time — as  appears  from  a  letter  written  on  April  24,  1870, 
which  has  been  published — ^was  that  the  Democratic  party  should 
take  an  attitude  of  moderation,  and  that  they  should  strive  to  make 
clear  *  that  Democracy  meant  security  for  all  material  interests,  re- 
spect for  property,  guarantee  of  all  rights ;  and  that,  while  it  sought 
to  ameliorate  and  moralise  those  who  were  disinherited  of  fortune 
and  intelligence,  it  meant  neither  loss  nor  peril  to  those  who  were 
privileged  with  them.'  On  August  23  he  spoke  against  going  to  war 
with  Germany.  Ten  days  afterwards  the  Empire  fell — ^from  that 
time  Gumbetta  belongs  to  history. 
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On    September  4  the  Government    of   National  Defence   was 
established  under  General  Trochu,  with  (Jambetta  in  the  important 
post  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,     The  object  of  this  Government  was 
to  continue  the  war  and  repel  the   invading  German  army,   and 
Gambetta's  first  advice  was  that,  as  that  army  was  now  advancing 
upon  Paris,  the  Government  ought  to  leave  the  capital  and  organise 
the  defences  from  some  uninvested  town.     His  advice  was  sound, 
but  it  was  not  taken.     The  Grovemment,  however,  sent  a  delegation 
of  three  of  its  members  to  Tours  for  this  purpose,  and  on  October  7 
despatched  Gambetta  after  them  to  enforce  more  energy  into  the 
work.     Paris  being  by  this  time   invested,  Gambetta  left  it  by  a 
balloon,  accompanied  by  his  friend  M.  Spuller,  afterwards  editor  of 
the  ^Eepublique  Fran9aise.'  As  he  mounted  the  basket  he  said,  ^  (Teat 
peut'Stre  vion  avant-dernier  panier,^  and  it  was  nearly  so,  for  the 
Prussian  shot  grazed  the  envelope  of  the  balloon  before  it  passed 
beyond  their  range.     It  fell  near  Amiens,  from  whence  he  reached 
Tours  on  the  9th.     There  was  not  a  soldier  in  Tours  when  he  arrived, 
but  in   a  month  he  had  an  army   ready   for  the  field,   and    on 
Novemljer  9  it  had  won  the  battle  of  Coulmiers.     From  Tours  he 
went  to  Bourges,  from  Boiuges  to  Lyons,  from  Lyons  to  Bordeaux, 
whither  the  delegation  had  come  from  Tours,  raising  by  indefatigable 
labours  three  armies  of  in  all  800,000  men,  negotiating  loans  for  their 
maintenance,  and  even,  with  dictatorial  assumption,  but  with  what 
Von  Goltz  and  others  venture  to  describe  as  a  true  strategical  genius, 
directing  their  mUitary  operations.     It  is  impossible  here  to  follow 
all  the  campaign  in  the  Loire,  or  to  touch  on  the  controverted  points 
of  his  policy.     The  only  wonder  is  that  his  errors  were  not  graver 
and  more  numerous  than  they  were.     De  Tocqueville  says  that  a 
lawyer  makes  the  worst  of  administrators;  and  here  was  a  young 
lawyer  taken  fresh  from  his  chambers,  and  set  to  govern  all  France 
without  control  during  an  extraordinary  crisis.     It  will  be  admitted 
that  he  showed  a  genuine  governing  faculty,  a  marvellous  power  of 
work  and  mastery  of  details,  a  great  readiness  of  resource,  and   a 
certain  instinctive  insight  into  the  condition  of  things.     M.  Jules 
Simon  gives  us  an  amusing  description  of  how  he  found  him  in  the 
Prefecture  at  Bordeaux,  when  he  arrived  on  his  mission  from  the 
Government   of  National  Defence  after  the   capitulation  of  Paris. 
Every  room,  he   says,  was   packed  with  clerks ;  the  great  staircase 
bustled  like  a  railway  station  when  a  train  is  about  to  start ;  deputa- 
tions were  standing  to  be  received  on  the  stair  head ;  crowds  were 
waiting  outside  to  be  address^  from  the  balcony.     If  the  Dictator 
wanted  to  write  a  letter  or  circular  he  took  refu^  behind  a  screen, 
and   when  generals  from  the  seat  of   niiUtaryfoperations  came  to 
consult  him  he  had  to  retire  with  them  behmd  a  door.     Still,  in 
all  this  atmosphere  of  confusion,  he  was  working  out  his  great 
schemes  with  the  clearest  purpose,  and  preserved  a  spirit  so  gay,  that 
he   was  sometimes  reproved   for  an   unseemly  forgetfulness  of  his 
country's  griefs.     He  kept  all  in  heart,  and  used  to  say  that  courage 
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was  a  quality  which  ought  to  be  inflamed  rather  than  extinguished 
by  reverses. 

It  was  a  deep  disappointment  to  him  when  Paris  capitulated,  and 
the  Government  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Germans  in  order 
that  the  country  might  elect  an  Assembly  to  conclude  a  peace.  War 
d  outrance  would  have  still  been  his  voice,  for  he  entertained  a 
passionate  conviction  of  the  immense  reserve  of  strength  which  yet 
remained  in  France.  He  feared,  also,  that  this  Assembly  might, 
imder  Prussian  influences,  restore  the  Empire,  aud  he  accordingly 
issued  an  ordinance  declaring  that  no  person  who  had  held  office 
under  the  Imperial  Government  should  be  eligible  to  the  new 
Assembly.  This  ordinance  was  recalled  by  his  colleagues  in  Paris, 
Prince  Bismarck  having  threatened  to  break  off  the  annistice  if 
one  of  its  most  essential  provisions — that  of  freedom  of  election — 
were  to  be  thus  unjustly  violated.  M.  Gambetta  retired  from  office 
rather  than  assent  to  this  course.  Prince  Bismarck  asked  with  sur- 
prise how  it  was  that  he,  the  friend  of  despots  and  tyrants,  should  be 
standing  up  for  liberty  against  M.  Gambetta,  the  great  champion  of 
freedom,  JNIany  persons  will  share  this  feeling  of  surprise.  But  the 
truth  is  that  M.  Gambetta  has  never. been  a  champion  of  freedom  in 
and  for  itself.  His  watchword  is.  Get  the  Eepublic  with  freedom  if 
possible,  but  by  all  means  get  the  Eepublic.  This  is  not  the  only 
occasion  in  his  career  in  which  he  has  made  no  scruple  about 
depriving  individuals  of  their  political  rights,  and  setting  aside  some 
of  the  most  sacred  and  honoiu-ed  principles  of  liberty.  But  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  on  the  present  occasion  he  sacrificed  these 
principles  to  a  fear  which  turned  out  to  be  entirely  ill-groimded. 
An  anti-Republican  majority  was,  indeed,  retmned ;  but  the  Impe- 
rialists whom  he  dreaded,  and  whom  alone  he  sought  to  exclude,  were 
nowhere.  His  policy  derives,  therefore,  as  little  justification  from 
events  as  from  principles.  The  majority  of  the  new  Assembly — 
elected  on  February  7,  1871 — was  composed  of  Monarchists,  in  great 
part  old  Legitimist  landowners,  who  were  chosen  because  the  country 
desired,  above  all  things,  peace.  Gambetta  himself  was  returned 
for  ten  different  constituencies,  and  he  elected  to  sit  for  Strasbourg, 
thus  staking  his  parliamentary  existence  on  the  integrity  of  France, 
and  indicating  how  stoutly  he  meant  to  resist  the  cession  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  When  these  provinces  were  ceded,  and  Strasbourg 
was  no  longer  part  of  France,  Gambetta,  of  course,  lost  his  seat  in 
the  Assembly.  He  then  went  for  a  month  to  St.  Sebastian  for 
greatly  needed  rest ;  and  it  was  during  his  absence  there  that  the 
outbreak  of  the  Commune  occurred  in  Paris.  He  is  sometimes 
blamed  for  his  absence  during  that  insurrection,  and  '  St.  Sebastian ' 
is  one  of  the  commonest  cries  with  which  his  enemies  try  to  inter- 
rupt his  speeches.  The  insinuation  is  that  he  shrunk  either  from  the 
responsibilities  or  from  the  personal  dangers  of  his  position.  But 
M.  Gambetta  is  no  coward,  either  moral  or  physical,  and  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  seek  rest  after  the  infinite  labour 
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of  the  previous  six  months,  as  soon  as  he  got  a  brief  respite  from 
public  duties  through  the  disfranchisement  *  by  an  act  of  God  *  of  the 
seat  which  he  had  patriotically  and  self-sacrificingly  risked  sitting 
for.  He  was  not  long  out  of  Parliament,  however,  for  he  was  again 
sent  to  Versailles  at  the  complementary  elections  in  July. 

He  had  already  spoken  with  his  immediate  friends,  whom  he  still 
gathered  about  him  on  the  Simdays,  of  the  necessity  of  starting  a 
newspaper,  to  be  a  more  exact  organ  of  their  views,  and  the  idea  was 
at  once  adopted,  and  a  capital  of  5,ocx)Z.  subscribed  for  the  purpose  by 
friends  of  the  party.  The  first  name  they  thought  of  for  this  new 
journal  was  *  La  Eevanche,'  then  'Le  Patriote,'  but  the  one,  we  are  told, 
was  considered  premature  and  the  other  too  specific.  Both  names, 
however,  reveal  the  ideas  which  held  at  the  time  the  foremost  place 
in  the  minds  of  this  group  of  politicians.  The  great  revenge  was 
certainly  a  cardinal  article  of  feith  with  Gambetta  then,  and  what  has 
once  been  an  article  of  faith  with  a  nature  like  his  is  probably  never 
renounced,  though  it  ought  to  be  added  that  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  M.  Gambetta  will  be  at  all  ready  to  plimge  his  country 
into  war  for  the  purpose.  No  one  sees  so  clearly  as  he  does  that  the 
work  of  France  for  many  years  to  come  is  that  of  national  reconstruc- 
tion and  regeneration,  and  it  was  he  who  said  at  Havre,  so  long  ago 
as  1872,  that  *  our  true  revenge  is  the  regaining  of  our  hereditary 
qualities  and  the  reformation  of  our  national  morale.'  The  title 
ultimately  chosen  for  their  organ  was  '  La  Eepublique  Fran9aise,'  and 
Gambetta  became  its  political  director,  SpuUer  its  editor,  and 
Challemel-Lacour,  De  Freycinet,  and  fianc  were  among  its  leading 
contributors.  Gambetta  attended  very  assiduously  to  his  editorial 
duties.  Not  a  line  of  political  matter  was  printed  without  passing 
under  his  eye;  and  even  when  he  had  undergone  a  hard  day's  work  in 
the  Assembly  at  Versailles,  he  yet  never  missed  going  through  all  the 
laborious  duties  of  his  editorial  oflBce  in  the  evening.  The  success  of 
the  paper  may  be  said  to  have  been  assured  from  the  beginning,  and 
one  result  was  that  in  a  short  time  its  proprietors  bought  larger  pre- 
mises, in  which  Gambetta  and  his  aimt  came  to  reside,  increasing 
their  establishment  by  the  cook  and  the  brougham,  which  figured  so 
much  in  the  reactionary  journals  as  indications  of  the  luxurious 
indifference  of  the  ex-dictator. 

In  the  Versailles  Assembly  Gambetta  spoke  much  more  seldom 
than  was  expected ;  indeed,  his  enemies  twitted  him  upon  his  taci- 
turnity. But  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  majority  he  felt  that  his  best 
policy  was  to  wait  and  watch,  if  by  any  means  he  might  save  the 
Republic.  He  bore  the  personal  attacks  to  which  he  was  frequently 
subjected  with  much  calmness,  only  demanding  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Delegation  at  Tours  and  Bordeaux, 
and  delivering  his  vindication  once  for  all  before  that  body.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that,  while  he  may  have  committed  blunders  and 
faults,  even  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  his 
integrity  and  patriotism  were  beyond  challenge.     He  perceived,  how- 
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p3ver,  that  for  the  time  the  work  of  the  Eepublican  cause  was  not  to  he 
3oiie  in  the  Assembly  so  much  as  in  the  bureaux  and  on  the  plat- 
'fbrm;   and  his  main  efforts  were  directed — and  very  successfully — 
jbo  securing   the  cohesion  of  the  Eepublicans  within  the  house  and 
|/n:eating  a  powerful  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Republic  outside. 
Be  showed  himself,  according  to  universal  admission,  a  singularly  good 
Iparty  manager,  and  convinced  M.  Thiers  that  he  was  not  the  fou 
jv/rieux  he  had  taken  him  to  be.    During  the  parliamentary  vacations 
^of  1 87 1,  1872,  and  1873  he  delivered  a  series  of  speeches  in  various 
[  provincial  centres,  which  carried  his  Eepublican  evangel  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  contributed  immensely  to  win 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry  to  the  Eepublic.     In  one  of  his  speeches 
M.  Gambetta  took  up  a  sneer  which  was  cast  at  him,  and  said  that 
he  believed  it  not  imperfectly  described  his  position ;  he  was  indeed 
*the  commercial  traveller  of  the  Eepublic,'  who  laboured  to  make 
known  its  excellences,  to  extend  its  connections,  to  establish  its 
goodwill  in  the  minds  of  all  France.     In  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
business  the  commercial  traveller  has   perhaps   a  more   important 
work  to  do  than  the  manager.     That  is  the  kind  of  work  M.  Gam- 
betta has  hitherto  been  doing  for  the  Republic,  and  he  seems  still  to 
feel  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  he  can  serve  it  better  by 
any  other. 

The  speeches  M.  Gambetta  delivered  in  the  years  now  men- 
tioned present  us  with  a  very  good  view  of  his  political  programme. 
To  remove  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  peasantry,  he  is  at  pains  to 
show  what  the  democratic  Eepublic  he  preached  to  them  did  not 
mean.  In  the  first  place  it  was  no  socialist  utopia ;  it  was  the  enemy 
of  such.  The  French  Eevolution  had  given  a  new  sanction  to  indi- 
vidual property,  and  the  form  of  government  which  was  to  complete 
the  revolution  would  confirm  that  sanction  and  not  weaken  it.  He 
said,  moreover,  *  There  is  no  social  panacea,  for  there  is  no  social 
question.  There  is  a  series  of  questions,  but  they  differ  in  different 
places  even  in  the  same  country,  and  must  be  solved  each  for  itself,  and 
not  by  any  single  formula.'  If  he  quelled  the  fears  of  the  peasantry 
by  these  assurances,  he  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  the  labouring 
classes — the  dreaded  proletariate — by  others.  For  while  he  said  that 
the  French  Eevolution  consecrates  the  principle  of  individual  pro- 
perty, he  said  at  the  same  time  that  it  made  property  *  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  material  condition  of  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the 
citizen,'  and  that  it  was  therefore  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
wider  distribution  of  capital  and  the  instruments  of  labour  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  How  this  is  to  be  secured  he  has  not 
declared. 

He  sought  to  remove  a  second  misunderstanding.  He  said  at 
Belleville,  in  1873,  *  Democracy  to-day  says  no  longer,  **A11  or 
nothing."  It  says  no  longer,  "  If  this  Government  does  not  give 
us  all  we  want,  we  will  overturn  it."  It  says,  "Let  us  proceed 
gradually,  and  not  make  any  tabula  rasa,  or  take  up   all  ques- 
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tions  at  once." '  He  said,  '  The  ideal  was  the  end,  and  not  the 
beginning,  of  their  work,'  that  the  better  might  be  the  enemy  of 
the  good,  and  that  the  true  policy  was  '  a  policy  of  results '  or  of 
opportunism.  This  was  his  second  broad  divergence  from  the  Be- 
publicanism  of  the  men  of  1848,  and  it  involved  greater  moderatkm 
of  method,  as  the  first  involved  greater  moderation  of  doctiiiie. 
There  was,  he  fully  owned,  a  great  work  to  do,  but  it  must  needs  be 
done  bit  by  bit,  as  the  country  was  able  to  bear  it.  The  Kepuhlic, 
he  said,  is  not  the  end,  but  only  a  means ;  it  is  not  the  solution, 
but  only  a  very  essential  prerequisite  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
and  political  problem  of  France.  '  The  work  before  France  is  to 
leaven  legislation  and  manners  with  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of 
1789,  and  especially  with  that  greatest  and  highest  idea  of  civil  and 
political  equality.'  And  what  is  equality  ?  By  equality  he  says  he 
means  '  no  levelling,  jealous,  and  chimerical  equality,'  but  sinlply  the 
abolition  of  everything  that  remains  of  old  castes  and  privileges^  and 
the  making  of  political  rights,  civil  functions,  education,  and  pro- 
perty legally  open  and  accessible  to  all,  so  that  every  capacity  in  the 
nation  may  have  a  fair  field.  That  would  tend  to  give  '  power  to  the 
wisest  and  most  worthy,'  which  he  declares  to  be  the  watchword  of 
Democracy. 

This  is  a  work,  however,  which  it  will  take,  in  his  opinion,  several 
generations  to  accomplish,  and  all  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  lay  the 
foundation.  For  the  present  there  are  various  minor  necessities,  such 
:  as  securing  the  loyalty  of  civil  functionaries  to  the  Sepublic,  and 
I  various  general  necessities,  such  as  promoting  material  prosperity  by 
economy,  by  public  works,  and  in  every  possible  way;  but  the 
two  special  requirements  of  the  time  are  that  every  man  in  France 
be  armed,  and  every  man  in  France  be  educated.  Those  who  have  to 
do  the  work  of  citizens  and  patriots  ought  to  begin  by  being  soldiers 
and  scholars.  Without  such  training  you  cannot,  in  his  opinion, 
create  a  truly  free,  brave,  independent,  and  just  people  ;  and  that  is 
what  the  Republic  must  aim  to  do  ;  but  with  it  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  in  store  for  a  race  with  such  admirable  capacities  as 
the  French. 

Education  is  the  theme  to  which  he  devotes  his  strength  in  these 
speeches.  The  country  must  at  all  hazards  be  saved  from  ignorance 
— *  the  double  ignorance  which  is  peculiar  to  France  ' — the  absolute 
ignorance  of  its  peasantry,  and  the  more  dangerous  '  half-ignorance ' 
of  the  towns.  Ignorance,  he  declares,  has  been  the  cause  of  all  their 
social  crises  ;  it  has  given  all  its  strength  to  the  Napoleonic  legend  ; 
it  has  exposed  the  land  to  ^  constant  alternations  of  despotism  and 
demagogy.'  Primary  education  must  be  obligatory,  gratuitous,  laio  ; 
and  secondary  education  is  even  more  necessary  than  primary,  and, 
like  it,  ought  to  be  open  to  all.  Books,  libraries,  academies,  insti- 
tutes, ought  to  be  scattered  everywhere.  Science  must  descend 
to  the  humblest  locality,  and  descend  in  its  best.'  Let  all  truth, 
let  the  highest  truth,  be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges;  for  the 
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liiighest  truths,  he  says,  are  those  which  young  minds  take  in  most 
efeadily. 

i\      For  this  laicity  is  essential,  for  education  on  a  modem   demo- 
■.jcracy  must  be  imbued  with  the  modem  spirit.     *  With  all  my  soul,' 
^e  said  at  St.  Quentin  in  1871,  *I  wish  to  separate  not  only  the 
iChurches  from  the  State,  but  the  schools  from  the  Church.     That  is 
igfor  me  a  necessity  of  political  order,  and  I  will  add  of  social  order.' 
^The  Pope  had,  in  1864,  condemned  all  modern  liberties,  and  it  was, 
J  therefore,  simply  dangerous  to  the  public  safety  to  leave  the  educa- 
j  tion  of  the  electors  of  the  next  generation  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
,  would  train  them  in  an  aversion  to  the  principles  of  the  political 
system  under  which  they  dwelt,  and  over  which  they  were  ultimate  mas- 
ters.    Grambetta's  antipathy  to  the  superior  clergy  has  only  increased 
"with  time,  for  he  has  found  them  constantly  interfering  at  elections, 
and   using  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  in  the  interests  of  anti- 
Eepublican  factions.     He  has  denounced  them  not  merely  as  being 
un-democratic,  but  un-French,  wearing  a  Eomish  costume,  and  taking 
their  orders  from  a  foreign  power.     On  May  4,  1877,  he  proposed  a 
question  in  the  Chamber  as  to  breaking  oflF  relations  between  France 
and  the  Vatican,  and  finished  his  speech  by  quoting  a  remark  of 
his    friend    Peyrat,   *  Le   Clericalisme,   voila   I'ennemi.'      And    at 
Kome,  on  September  1 8  of  the  same  year,  he  made  a  speech,  in 
which  he  said,  '  I  have  the  right  to  say,  pointing  to  those  clericals 
served  by  ^oofioo  regular,  besides  all  the  secular  clergy,  those  masters 
in  the  art   of  making  dupes,  and  who    speak  of  social  peril,  Le 
pSril  aodal,  le  voila  I '     In  this  speech  he  explained,  however,  that 
what  he  meant  by  clericalism  was  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  higher 
clergy,  and  that  he  had  no  thought  in  the  world  of  attacking  the 
inferior  clergy,  '  most  of  whom,'  he  said,  '  groaned  under  the  yoke 
of  clericals  of  high  rank.'     This  distinction  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  understanding  of  Grambetta's  policy.     He  knows 
that  to  attack  the  lower  clergy  would  be  to  forfeit  the  support  of  the 
peasantry,  among  whom  they  live,  and  by  whom  their  services  are 
valued ;  but  he  believes  likewise  that  it  is  possible  to  weld  the  lower 
clergy  into  complete  solidarity  with  Democracy,  while  it  is  impossible 
to  do  the  like  with  the  higher.     In  the  speech  at  St.  Quentin  in 
1 87 1,  the  first  he  delivered  on  the  subject  of  the  Church,  this  was 
the  view  he  most  prominently  presented. 

There  was  once  (he  said)  in  the  ancient  French  monarchy  a  great  clergy, 
&,ithful  to  the  traditions  of  religious  and  national  independence.  The 
Church  of  France  had  always  held  itself  above  Ultramontane  pretensions, 
and  by  so  doing  had  won  the  respect  of  the  whole  world.  That  Church  has 
disappeared,  because,  under  pretext  of  combating  the  piinciples  of  the 
devolution,  but  in  r^dity  from  an  instinct  of  domination,  the  higher  clergy 
have  been — ^little  by  little  at  first,  but  soon  exclusively — ^recruited  from 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Komish  doctrine  pure  and  simple.  So  Hiat 
to-day  there  is  really  no  longer  a  French  clergy — ^at  least  in  its  superior 
ranks.     There  remains^  indeed,  to  us  a  portion  of  the  clergy  who  may  give 
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us  evidence  of  those  of  ancient  France.  It  is  the  low  clergy.  They  are 
called  so  because,  like  slaves  in  the  hands  of  their  masters,  they  are  entirelj 
low.  They  are  the  most  humble,  the  most  resigned,  the  most  modest  of 
clergias.  '  It  is  a  raiment,'  said  a  high  cardinal  in  full  senate ;  '  when  I  speak 
it  must  go.'  I  have  never  read  without  a  movement  of  indignation  that 
infietmous  saying.  Yes,  I  am  a  votary  of  free  thought.  I  put  nothing  on 
a  level  with  human  science.  But  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  being 
possessed  with  an  emotion  of  respect  when  I  think  of  these  men  who  are 
spoken  of  with  so  much  hauteur.  No,  I  am  not  cold  to  the  deserving, 
humble  man  who,  after  having  received  certain  ideas — very  few,  very  in- 
complete, and  very  obscure— returns  to  the  bosom  of  the  robust  and  healthy 
rural  populations,  from  which  he  has  sprung,  peasant  and  priest  in  one. 
He  lives  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  sees  their  hard  and  rude  struggles  for 
existence.  His  mission  is  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  he  gives  himself 
to  it  with  his  whole  soul.  In  the  dangers  and  perils  of  invasion  I  have 
seen  them  show  themselves  ardent  and  devoted  patriots.  They  belong  to 
the  Democracy  and  they  remain  in  it,  and  if  they  could  yield  themselveB 
freely  to  their  convictions  more  than  one  would  avow  himself  a  Democrat 
and  a  Bepublican.  Well,  it  is  the  clergy  of  the  country  that  it  is  necessary 
to  elevate,  to  liberate,  to  emancipate,  to  rescue  from  the  roU  and  the  servi- 
tude which  that  cruel  word,  low  clergy,  denotes.  So  far  from  being  the 
enemy  of  the  clergy,  our  only  desire  is  to  see  them  return  to  the  democratic 
traditions  of  their  predecessors  of  the  Ghramde  Constituante,  and  to  associate 
themselves  like  true  Frenchmen  in  the  life  of  a  Republican  nation. 

This  quotation  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  M.  Gambetta's  oratory, 
as  well  as  an  expression  of  his  policy  on  a  question  of  surpassing 
interest  in  France.  It  leaves,  however,  little  space  to  follow  his 
subsequent  career.  The  most  important  incidents  in  his  public  life 
after  this  period  were  the  part  he  took  in  promoting  the  transition 
from  the  Provisional  Bepublic  of  1871  to  the  quasi-definitive  Re- 
public— the  Septennate — of  February  1875;  and,  again,  in  promot- 
ing the  transition  from  this  to  the  definitive  Republic  of  February 
1879.  I^  ^^®  fi^s^  he  worked  hand  in  hand  withM.  Thiers,  who  had 
come  to  learn  that  his  foufurieux  was  as  patient,  and  calculating, 
and  disposed  for  compromise  as  himself.  It  was  mainly  Grambetta's 
influence  that  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  Republican  party  to  the 
Wallon  amendment,  the  compromise  which  gave  birth  to  the  Septen- 
nate of  MacMahon.  Even  men  like  M.  Grevy  remained  inflexible 
to  the  last,  and  some  went  so  £Eir  as  to  reproach  M.  Gambetta  with 
changing  his  cue.  Thinking  that,  as  he  said,  the  militant  period  of 
the  Republic  was  now  over,  he  gave  a  general  support  to  the  rule 
of  the  JNIarshai  imtil  the  latter,  fearing  the  growing  Republican 
sentiment  of  the  country  which  the  elections  continued  to  manifest, 
violently  dismissed  M.  Jules  Simon  from  power  on  May  16,  1877, 
and  gave  signs  of  conspiring  against  the  futm*e  of  the  Republic. 
He  then  bent  all  his  energy  against  the  Marshal,  and  on  July  8 
made  a  &mous  speech  at  LUle,  in  which  he  said  that  P^rance  would 
at  the  approaching  elections  say  to  the  President,  *  Either  submit  or 
desist.'  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment, which,  however,  his  inviolability  as  a  deputy  saved  him  from 
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undergoing.  At  length,  in  January  1879,  ^^  Marshal  succumbed^ 
and  the  Republic  being  definitively  established,  in  February  M.  Grevy 
was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and  M.  Gambetta,  who  declined  to  stand  for 
the  Presidency,  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies* 
Once  again  the  Bepublic  militant  seems  to  have  ended  and  given 
place  to  the  Kepublic  triumphant,  which  many  think  is  only  too  bent 
on  making  its  enemies  its  footstool.^ 


'  The  anthor  of  this  paper  ia  reqaestod  to  communicate  his  address  to  the  Editor. 


A  Diptych. 

By  the  Author  of  'Consolations.' 

Thank  lave  that  list  you  to  his  mere!  call. — Jamet  L  of  Scotland. 

*  4  ND  who  is  tliis  new  artist  with  a  speaking  brush  ?  '  said  Sir  Alfred 
XjL  Osborne,  as  I  was  showing  him  after  dinner  the  last  additions 
to  my  modest  gallery  ;  *  and  what  nut  is  he  giving  us  to  crack — ^is  it 
a  new  version  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  or  a  modem  riddle  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love  ? ' 

I  said,  with  feigned  imconcem, '  The  diptych  ?  Oh  I  that  was  my 
wife's  last  birthday  present ;  I  hope  you  like  it,  for  the  fact  is  I  want 
to  persuade  you  to  do  the  artist's  portrait  for  me.'  (Indeed,  I  had 
asked  him  to  dinner  with  that  sole  purpose  in  my  machiavellian 
mind.)  The  courtly  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  bowed  towards 
the  lady  of  the  house  and  turned  his  assent  into  a  prayer  for  his  fel- 
low artist's  gracious  leave.  When  the  portrait  was  exhibited,  I  heard 
one  painter  call  to  another, '  Look  at  this  woman  with  the  everlasting 
eyes.'  People  who  want  to  flatter  me  call  my  wife  a  feminine  Watte, 
and  she  has  certainly  never  painted  anything  better  than  this 
diptych  :  two  single  figures  of  fair  women  in  a  plain  black  frame. 

In  the  Fi/rst  Pcmd. 

We  had  spent  six  weeks  in  the  same  coimtry  house  and  were  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  I  felt  very  much  in  love,  thought  Edith  the 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world,  and  myself  the  happiest  of  men.  You  re- 
member one  of  three  successive  summers — not  this  year  or  last — 
famous  for  continuous  months  of  hot  sunshine  ?  The  six  weeks  were 
cloudless,  and  to  this  day  I  recall  them  as  a  period  of  unclouded 
brightness.  I  had  never  even  fancied  myself  in  love  before,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  an  undiscovered  world  was  all  at  once  revealed  in  the 
moment  when  my  love  quivered  on  the  verge  of  passion  at  the  first 
parting  after,  we  thought,  our  hearts  had  met.  I  had  to  return  to  my 
work  in  London,  and  we  were  not  to  be  together  again  until  the 
autumn ;  we  parted  in  the  garden  alone,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  indeed 
the  happiest  of  men  when,  after  pressing  her  in  my  arms  and  kissing 
the  fair  girlish  cheek,  a  faint  flush  rose  to  the  temples,  and,  burying 
her  face,  as  if  she  would  hide  fi'om  me  in  my  own  arms,  she  tmmed 
the  other  cheek  to  my  kiss. 

After  this  the  parting  was  a  bearable  distress,  we  wrote  sweet 
letters  like  many  another  pair  of  lovers ;  Edith's  were  all  that  a  girl's 
first  letters  to  her  love  should  be,  tender,  playful,  shy,  and  hinting  at 
a  depth  of  feeling  that  did  not  yet  dare  to  find  a  voice.     I  was  con- 
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tent  without  misgiving,  and  carried  about  with  me  through  each  day's 
engagements  an  imderlying  sense  of  still  delight,  like  the  feeling  with 
which  sometimes  one  wakes  from  sleep,  wondering  what  pleasant 
thing  is  waiting  to  be  remembered.  As  if  in  sympathy  with  Edith's 
innocent  faith  in  her  lover's  talents  and  desert,  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents brought  me  just  then  first  one  happy  chance  and  then  another, 
and  it  seemed  very  pleasant  to  have  some  one  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
make  happy  by  telling  her  pleasant  things  about  oneself.  I  caught 
myself  thinking  that  if  married  men  did  not  confide  in  their  wives,  or 
if  their  wives  did  not  sympathise  with  the  confidences,  the  fault  must 
be  in  the  men.  I  kept  back  nothing,  and  Edith's  sympathy  was  an- 
gelically ready,  and  quite  as  intelligent  as  could  be  expected  consider- 
ing that  the  darling  girl  was  just  the  desirable  least  bit  on  the  further 
side  of  perfect  wisdom  in  her  estimate  of  the  man  she  loved. 

Then  they  came  to  London.  Easter  fell  early  the  next  year,  and 
we  were  to  be  married  just  after,  and  enjoy  our  spring  in  the  sum- 
mery south.  The  first  warning  or  hint  of  a  misunderstanding  left  me 
almost  stunned  with  simple  amazement.  This  was  how  it  befel. 
Church-going  was  not  much  in  vogue  at  the  country  house  where  we 
had  met  first.  The  cliurch  was  ugly,  too  far  to  be  a  tempting  walk, 
too  near  to  break  the  coachman's  sabbath.  On  two  Sundays,  I  re- 
membered now,  I  had  ridden  across  country  to  see  my  own  people, 
and  so  had  not  had  to  give  an  account  of  my  doings  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic worship.  Then  the  first  Sunday  of  my  stay  Edith  had  perhaps 
only  thought  of  me  as  one  young  heathen  among  the  rest,  and  the 
last  two  weeks  we  had  made  a  compromise,  not  too  painful  to  her 
conscience.  She  stayed  at  home  with  me  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  I  went  to  church  with  her  and  sang  Ken's  and  Keble's  even- 
ing hymns  with  some  real  devotional  feeling.  Who  has  not  felt  as  if 
it  would  be  good  for  him  to  have  good  angels  always  as  near  as 
heaven  seems  on  a  summer's  evening  as  the  church  bells  ring  for 
vespers  ;  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle  trail  from  the  shady  hedgerows, 
the  footpath  through  the  meadow  leads  only  to  the  village  church, 
and  what  if  each  stile  is  blocked  by  a  rustic  pair  of  sweethearts,  so 
long  as  the  accomplished  child  of  the  gay  world  by  our  side  is  ready 
to  answer  our  longer,  more  exacting  wooing  as  satisfactorily  as  these 
buxom  damsels  do  the  laconic  'Wiltha?'  of  their  slouching 
swains? 

Now  in  London,  Sunday  was  my  chief  holiday,  and  I  had  not  cared 
to  waste  it  in  sitting  under  eminent  preachers.  Perhaps  it  was  stupid 
of  me.  I  had  no  home  or  sisters  to  show  me  the  ways  of  this  feminine 
world,  but  it  had  simply  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  could  make  any 
diflference  to  Edith  how  much  or  little  I  believed  of  the  things  she 
went  to  church  to  say.  Once  or  twice  we  had  had  a  little  playful 
sparring,  as  I  thought ;  as  I  have  a  soul  on  earth  to  save,  I  thought 
it  was  no  more  ;  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  troubled  her  when 
one  Thursday  Edith  seemed  shy  and  silent,  and  on  the  Saturday  as  I 
spoke  of  what  we  would  do  and  talk  about  to-morrow,  she  blushed  and 
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looked  embarrassed,  and  then  said :  '  Would  you  mind  not  coming 
to-morrow ;  I  want  a  long  talk  with  you,  but  not  to-morrow,  please ; 
after  Sunday,  which  day  next  ? '  She  seemed  unhappy,  but  I  thought 
it  was  only  some  girlish  trifle,  perhaps  some  woman  Mend  she  wanted 
to  see  and  did  not  like  to  put  before  my  visit ;  but  since  she  wa9  HI 
at  ease,  I  would  not  even  notice  the  little  nothing  that  had  come  be- 
tween us,  and  planned  at  once  a  drive,  a  visit  we  could  pay  together^ 
and  a  walk  which,  though  suburban,  was  solitary  on  week  days. 

All  this  was  agreed  upon  for  Tuesday.  Edith  was  herself  again 
by  then ;  we  talked  as  usual  through  the  drive,  paid  our  duty  visit  to 
an  aristocratic  godmother,  who  received  me  graciously,  and  then,  bid- 
ding the  carriage  meet  us  half  a  mile  further  on,  we  were  alone  at 
last.  The  field  before  us  was  bleak,  the  wind  blew  freshly  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  we  skirted,  and  the  birds  were  singing ;  we  met  two 
roughs  with  an  air  of  Batcliff  Highway  about  them,  and  lines  and 
cages  in  their  hands  that  implied  an  uncomfortable  threat  against  the 
songsters^  peace.  The  hedges  had  a  sun-dried  look,  and  the  sheep's 
wool  was  ragged  and  smutty,  but  the  new  brickfield  and  its  latest 
emanations  were  behind  us,  the  lightly  trodden  footpath  had  a  rural 
bogginess,  we  saw  the  sky,  we  were  together  and  alone. 

Maybe  some  foolishness  passed  between  us,  and  then  her  eyes 
met  mine  with  happy  frankness.  1  said.  All  was  well,  was  it  not  ? 
T  knew  nothing  was  the  matter  last  week,  but  just  for  a  moment  I 
had  been  frightened  by  the  fancy — supposing  anything  should  be  ? 
She  said,  that  was  just  it ;  she  bad  been  frightened — foolishly,  she 
was  sure,  and  now  she  did  not  like  to  tell  me  what  it  was ; — should 
she  tell  me  now  ?  I  was  sure  to  say  it  was  only  foolishness,  but  she 
didn't  mind  that,  sinoe  it  wasn't  really  true. 

'  Since  what  was  not  really  true?'  I  asked  without  the  shadow  of 
anxiety. 

She  blushed  and  hesitated,  and  said — Would  I  forgive  her,  she 
ought  not  to  have  believed  what  anyone  else  said, — she  didn't  believe 
it,  but  it  had  made  her  imhappy  only  to  hear  it  said  that  I  .  •  •  • 

As  I  am  a  sinner,  I  expected  some  such  unlikely  slander  as  that  I 
drove  my  horses  with  a  bearing  rein,  or  had  been  seen  shooting  at 
Hurlingham.  The  ghosts  of  my  god-parents  forgive  me !  It  was 
with  much  the  same  sense  of  relief  and  irrelevancy  that  I  heard  at 
last  the  end  of  the  stanmiering  sentence.  It  was  foolish  of  her  to 
make  so  much  of  it ;  she  had  thought  since  that  Mr.  So-and-so  wasn't 
speaking  seriously  when  he  said  it,  but  at  first  it  had  frightened  her: 
— *  You  know,'  rfie  added  shyly, '  we  have  never  yet  spoken  about 
those  things,  and  so  I  couldn't  feel  as  if  I  knew  for  myself  all  that 
you  feel — I  only  know  you  are  so  good.  I  never  ought  to  have 
doubted.' 

'  But  you  haven't  told  me  yet.  Sweetheart,  of  what  the  calunmia- 
tor  accused  me  ? ' 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  flash  of  illogical  delight  that  shone 
through  her  tears  as  she  cried :  '  I  knew  it  I  I  was  sure  you  would. 
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say  it  was  a  calumny.  Forgive  me,  darling,  it  was  my  love  that  made 
it  seem  so  horrible,  and  yet  I  ought^ — if  I  had  only  loved  you  as  I 
ought — to  have  known  that  it  could  not  be  true.' 

I  suppose  it  is  some  wretched  survival  of  the  brute  that  makes  a 
man  feel  stupidly  as  if  he  were  somehow  a  finer  fellow  himself 
when  the  woman  he  loves  is  the  least  bit  of  a  (darling)  goose. 
I  felt  a  momentary  temptation  to  test  my  power  by  accepting  this 
blank  cheque  of  acquittal,  and  promising  to  forgive  my  darling  this 
once  if  she  would  never  believe  any  harm  of  me  again.  I  thought  of 
this  only  as  a  passing  jest, — of  course  she  would  tell  me  what  it  was 
all  about  at  some  future  time,  and  we  should  laugh  together  over  our 
first  and  last  attempt  at  a  '  serious  explanation.' 

Fortunately  for  both  our  lives  this  slighting  impulse  revolted  me 
as  a  disloyalty  to  my  heart's  young  queen,  and  as  we  pulled  ourselves 
together  with  a  joint  consciousness  of  having  behaved  with  something 
less  than  our  usual  decorum,  I  took  up  the  interrupted  conversation 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone  I  could  command.  *  So-and-so  is 
really  a  good  friend  of  mine ;  what  was  it  he  shocked  you  by  sajdng 
about  me  ? ' 

And  she  replied,  this  time   without  hesitation,  ^He  spoke  as 

if  you  didn't  believe  in  the  Bible.     Lady said  something  about 

your  review  of  Brugsch's  "History  of  Egypt,"  and  Mr.  So-and-so 
laughed  and  said — I  couldn't  help  hearing  him,  and  it  was  that  that 
made  me  so  unhappy.  I  couldn't  forget  the  very  words,  and  yet  I 
didn't  like  to  tell  you  about  it,  because  that  looked  as  if  I  had  more 
belief  in  him  than  you.  The  words  were  :  **  Why,  you  don't  suppose 
Arthur  takes  all  the  Authorised  Version  for  Gospel?'"  She  went  on, 
talking  rather  fast  as  if  to  give  herself  confidence,  for  I  was  silent 
and  taken  by  surprise :  *  Of  course  it  was  foolish  of  me  to  take 
to  heart  what  was  said  so  lightly.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  heresy  to 
take  the  books  of  the  Law,  even  in  the  "  A.  V."  for  "  Gospel,"  in  the 
true  sense,  but  it  hurt  me  to  think  that  a  friend  of  yours,  and  you 
say  he  is  a  real  friend,  should  speak  of  you  as  if  you  were  not  one 
of  us.  I  wondered' — here  again  her  voice  fell,  and  she  blushed 
and  hesitated,  and  then  half  whispered,  leaning  on  my  arm  the  while 
— *  I  wondered  whether  I  was  wrong  to  let  our  marriage  come  so  near 
without  speaking  of  these  things.  You  know  I  had  hoped  we  should 
have  the  fiill  service,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  if  you  would  niind '  .  .  . 

There  is  a  degree  of  misunderstanding  that  remedies  itself  by 
<iint  of  its  very  completeness.  I  did  not  know  in  the  very  least  what 
Edith  was  talking  about,  but  her  words  called  up  the  thought  of  a 
doubt  that  had  crossed  my  own  mind  about  our  marriage  rites,  and  I 
answered  the  suggestion  of  my  own  thoughts  rather  than  hers.  I 
drew  her  a  little  closer,  and  spoke  so  gravely  that  the  poor  child's 
hopes  beat  high.  '  Of  course,  darling,'  I  said, '  I  had  not  expected 
you  to  go  with  me  in  quite  everything  I  think :  people  may  love  and 
trust  each  other  without  that.  Perhaps ' — I  was  soon  to  be  ashamed 
of  this  conceit — ^  perhaps  I  can  more  easily  enter  into  your  ideas  than 
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translate  mine  into  the  language  you  would  think  orthodox,  and  that 
is  why  I  thought  it  best  not  to  raise  any  discussion  about  oiur  mar- 
riage. So  long  as  the  form  is  legale  that  is  all  that  signifies ;  and  I 
felt  it  would  be  selfish  of  me  to  insist  on  my  own  preferences  in 
a  matter  that  would  make  so  much  unpleasantness  for  you«  And 
besides,  I  thought  you  yourself,  dear,  might  have  some  feeling  against 
a  civil  marriage.' 

She  looked  at  me  with  startled,  uncomprehending  eyes.  I  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  proposing  that  we  should  be  married  by  the  Be- 
gistrar,  because  of  the  scandal  it  would  cause  in  the  family,  and 
because  I  thought  it  pedantic  to  make  the  services  of  that  estimable 
official  an  integral  part  of  the  Bationalist  creed.  I  did  not  guess  that 
Edith  had  never  heard  of  a  civil  marriage,  except  as  something 
vaguely  wicked,  done  in  tracts  by  infidel  working  men,  who  are 
subsequently  persuaded  by  the  curate  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
religion  and  morality  by  marrying  their  old  wives  over  again  in 
church,  in  an  atmosphere  of  penitent,  religious  awe,  appropriate 
to  a  deferred  sacrament,  like  adult  baptism.  Edith  had  under- 
stood me  as  little  as  I  understood  that  her  anxiety  turned  all  upon 
the  question,  which  sometimes  fills  half  a  volume  in  High  Church 
novels, — was  the  bridegroom  a  good  enough  churchman  to  wish  the 
fiiU  Conmiunion  Service  added  to  that  for  the  solemnisation  of  Holy 
Matrimony  ? 

The  extent  of  our  misunderstanding  began  to  dawn  first  on  me^ 
and  then  I  set  myself  to  explain.  Crod  forgive  me  I  I  still  had  a 
sense  of  capable  condescension,  as  if  we  were  acting  Faust  and 
Grretchen  in  the  Catechism  scene.  Edith  listened,  and  I  supposed 
was  following  my  lucid  rendering  of  the  poet's  NaTne  ist  SchaU  und 
Laut,  when  presently  she  stopped,  loosed  my  arm,  and  faced  me  with 
a  pitiful  look.  *  Arthiu",  I  don't  think  I  am  clever  enough  to  imder- 
stand  all  that.  Does  it  mean' — she  paused,  rather  as  if  she  were 
the  martyr  called  upon  to  make  confession  with  a  stake  in  sight — 
*  Does  it  mean  that  you  believe  in  God  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  or 
does  it  mean  something  else  ? ' 

At  last,  not  without  rage  at  my  own  blindness,  I  saw  all  the  danger. 
My  heart  sank.  I  said, '  Edith,  sweetheart  I  my  first  and  only  love  I 
tell  me,  Edith,  now,  at  once — do  you  love  me,  dear  ?'  She  laid  her 
hand  on  my  arm ;  perhaps  I  had  never  before  felt  such  a  longing  for 
the  love  that  still  delayed  to  answer.  I  had  been  so  sure  of  my  happi- 
ness, I  had  never  before  felt  the  aching  need  of  a  woman's  all-embrac- 
ing, all  overmastering  tenderness ;  and  instead  of  the  longed-for,  self- 
forgetting  welcome,  she  looked  at  me  still  as  if  we  were  leagues  and 
centuries  apart,  and  she  asked  again  with  the  same  frightened,  pitiful 
look,  *  Forgive  me  for  being  so  stupid.  I  don't  quite  understand.  Does 
it  mean  that  you  are — that  you  believe — in  Christianity  or  no  ? ' 

Seeing  her  distress,  I  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  chill  I  felt 
at  having  my  own  appeal  unanswered.  The  rest  of  our  conversation 
was  difficult ;  she  asked  me  to  let  her  drive  home  alone ;  she  would 
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write ;  we  must  meet  another  time.  I  did  not  feel  the  less  like 
a  fool  for  being  plantS  la  in  a  suburban  road,  at  an  unknown 
distance  from  a  cabstand  and  Charing  Cross.  Must  a  man  pass  or  sec 
a  theological  examination  before  he  can  offer  to  the  girl  of  his 
choice  ?  If  Edith  had  had  a  father  confessor  on  whom  to  lay  the 
blame,  I  should  have  known  what  to  be  at,  and  could  have  contented 
myself  with  wishing  to  wring  his  neck.  What  was  the  use  of  being  in 
the  right  if  one  couldn't  make  its  rightness  plain  to  a  gentle,  lovinggirl  ? 

The  next  fortnight  was  a  penitential  season.  Interviews  and 
pourparlers  succeeded  each  other.  Edith's  family  were  averse  to  a 
rupture  on  grounds  of  worldly  expediency,  and  helped  to  prolong 
the  purgatory  by  their  anxiety  to  find  some  ground  of  compromise. 
The  mother  as  good  as  asked  me  to  use  a  little  brief  hypocrisy,  and 
touched  the  borders  of  good  taste  in  her  anxiety  to  explain  how 
entirely  our  two  interests  were  one.  It  is  bad  for  a  girl  to  be  talked 
about  as  having  broken  off  an  engagement ;  but  if  it  came  to  that 
('as  we  all  hope  it  mayn't '),  the  real  reason  was  sure  to  get  known 
too,  and  that  could  not  fail  to  do  a  man  some  harm  in  his  pro- 
fession. As  it  happened,  I  knew  that  a  scandal  of  this  sort  would 
do  me  a  certain  considerable  and  special  injury  at  once,  but  I  answered 
grimly  it  would  signify  the  less  if  I  had  no  wife  depending  on  my 
success.  After  this  reach  of  distracting  uncertainty,  it  was  settled 
I  was  to  see  Edith  once  more.  It  was  a  last  hope.  Would  she  or  I 
take  back  something  of  the  words  that  made  any  answer  but  a  fare- 
well impossible  to  the  other ;  or  would  she  say,  as  I  had  all  along, 
let  us  think  apart,  if  we  must,  so  long  as  we  can  love  together  ? 

Edith  had  wished  to  leave  London  while  the  question  was  pend- 
ing, and  I  went  to  see  her  at  their  country  house.  It  was  a  still, 
mild  October  day;  the  red  and  yellow  of  the  beech  woods  alter- 
nated with  the  dark  evergreen  firs.  There  seemed  to  be  the  same 
fragrance  in  the  autumn  noon  as  in  those  summer  evenings  when 
her  eyes  first  began  to  watch  for  mine.  She  took  me  into  the  garden. 
A  low  garden  seat  stood  in  a  solitary  sunny  comer.  The  unfre- 
quented path  was  soft  with  a  thick  carpet  of  fallen  fir-needles,  and 
the  gardener's  boy  had  left  a  swept-up  mound  of  them  just  by  the 
seat.  I  leant  on  this,  that  I  might  look  up  into  her  face  as  she  sat. 
The  shadows  lengthened  while  we  talked — less  painfully  perhaps 
than  once  or  twice  before,  for  neither  wished  to  make  the  inevitable 
harder  than  needed  to  the  other.  But  it  was  inevitable,  and  at  last 
the  moment  for  the  last  parting  came. 

I  have  never  seen  Edith  since,  and  as  we  parted  then  so  she  lives 
in  my  memory.  As  she  lives  in  my  memory,  so  you  see  her  on  the 
panel  now.  She  was  standing  up,  almost  tall,  very  fair,  with  grey 
blue  eyes,  in  which  tears  stood,  but  would  not  fall.  Her  hair  was 
very  long  and  soft  and  waving,  red-brown  in  the  darkest  shadows, 
and  bright  bright  gold  for  the  rest.  Whatever  fashions  came  or 
went,  I  do  not  see  how  she  could  ever  wear  her  hair  except  just  so, 
in  one  soft  hanging  double  twist,  that  looked  the  only  right  way 
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for  a  woman  wifch  soft  hair  that  waved.  That  afternoon  she  wore 
some  soft  yellow-brown  silk,  full  and  simple  like  the  robes  of 
Angelico's  angels,  and  I  seem  to  remember  a  gold  chain  ronnd  the 
neck  and  a  spray  of  myrtle,  and  some  pale  yellow  lace  above  the 
gold  bracelet  I  had  given  her,  and  the  white  hand  I  might  never  kiss 
again. 

Our  last  words  had  almost  been  said ;  she  stood  up,  and  I  a  pace 
or  two  away.  A  stack  of  withered  bracken  filled  the  space  between 
the  tree  stems  behind,  and  a  spreading  beech  intercepted  the  light 
of  the  western  sun.  Her  figure  appears  before  me  now,  erect  against 
this  russet  background,  lie  hands  are  half  outstretched,  as  if  re- 
fusing to  wring  themselves  in  helpless  anguish;  and  in  her  eyes, 
through  the  tears,  there  is  still  the  same  far-away  look  that  chilled 
my  soul  on  the  day  when  she  did  not  answer  my  first  and  last  appeal-* 
a  longing,  pleading,  unrelenting  look ;  and  while  the  tender  lips  seem 
to  breathe,  *  Will  you  not  stay  with  me  ? '  the  outstretched  hands 
and  far-off  eyes  utter  the  doom  of  banishment,  '  I  may  not  come  with 
you.' 

And  so,  as  I  left  her,  I  see  her  still ;  and  through  the  angry  im- 
patience of  a  lover  who  had  counted  for  less  than  he  thought,  I  could 
not  but  respect  the  single-hearted  strength  that  drove  me  out.  She 
had  had  no  doubt  or  struggle.  If  I  did  not  or  could  not  see  the 
truth  as  she  did,  it  did  not  seem  so  much  to  her  that  we  must  part, 
as  rather  that  we  had  never  met.  The  keenest  part  of  the  blow  to 
me  was  knowing  that  she  had  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  loving 
me  too  much  to  care  whether  I  was  to  go  to  hell  or  heaven.  But  at 
the  moment  when  I  resented  this  most  strongly — what  right  had  she 
to  accept  my  love  if  hers  was  so  slight  a  thing  ? — the  just  after- 
thought obtruded  itself  too :  Had  J  felt  any  temptation  to  change 
myself,  my  life,  my  creed  for  her  love's  sole  sake  ? 

In  the  Second  Panel. 

Was  it  all  a  horrible  illusion,  and  had  we  never  loved  at  all ;  and 
if  not,  what  then  was  love ;  who  could  tell,  did  any  know  ?  I  looked 
all  round,  and  thought  what  Edith  and  I  had  meant  for  love  was 
more  like  it  than  most  of  the  substitutes  that  seemed  to  pass  current 
in  the  world  unchecked.  Was  it  then  a  loveless  world,  and  happiness 
the  share  only  of  boys  and  girls  whose  bubbles  had  not  burst  as  yet  ? 

I  did  not  stop  to  ask  such  questions.  With  that  last  fair  vision 
fresh  in  memory,  I  left  England,  grimly  conscious  that  a  man  in  my 
plight  might  fairly  be  expected  to  earn  his  allotted  &t6  by  starting 
promptly  on  some  headlong  road  to  ruin.  But  to  me  this  seemed  a 
Twn  aequUur.  What  though  Edith  were  twice  the  heartless  fanatic 
I  had  a  right  to  call  her :  what  was  there  in  that  to  give  me  a  new 
taste  for  brandy  or  the  society  of  cads  ?  If  the  best  of  women  were 
not  quite  good  enough  for  the  needs  of  men,  was  it  worth  while  to 
seek  deliverance  among  the  worst  ?     One  must  live  every  day  among 
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pleasures  that  turn  to  vice  in  their  excess,  to  go  to  ruin  this  way 
when  the  check  of  daily  motives  for  restraint  is  loosed.  One  is  not 
now  held  only  to  decency  by  a  single  knot,  easy  to  cut. 

I  was  content  with  the  common  distractions  of  travel  off  the 
beaten  track  in  Italy.  The  chestnut  woods  of  the  Apennines  were 
kind  to  me,  and  the  girls  had  all  black  hair ;  it  was  a  folly,  but  I 
left  one  pretty  village  unvisited  because  an  English  family  with 
golden-haired  bambini  was  said  to  be  lodging  there.  The  weeks 
passed,  and  brought  a  kind  of  calm.  I  wondered  whether  I  was 
ceasing  to  dread  the  sight  of  my  kind,  or  forgetting  that  the  sight 
might  come— almost  any  day  now,  for  I  was  nearing  Florence,  and 
could  hardly  reach  untrodden  ground  again  without  taking  to  the 
railway.  I  had  been  following  the  moment's  impulse,  and  without 
much  purpose  bade  my  last  host  drive  me  in  his  caleaavno  to  the 
Pontassieve  station.  I  thought  vaguely  of  picking  up  the  fast 
evening  train  to  Arezzo  and  then  wandering  off  again,  but  when  the 
Fates  are  ready  for  us  small  chances  will  serve  their  turn.  On  the 
platform  waiting  for  the  train  to  Florence  was  a  man  I  knew,  a  good 
fellow,  officer  in  a  rather  fast  regiment;  and  as  he  recognised  me  with 
effusion,  I  noticed  he  was  not  alone ;  there  was  with  him  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  she  had  waving  gold-brown  hair. 

I  tried  to  escape,  but  the  good  fellow  held  me  fast :  *  You  must 
know  the  Diva,'  he  said.  I,  with  unseemly  emphasis  :  '  No,  no,  no  I ' 
He  said,  *  Why  not  ?  '  and  I,  *  I  don't  like  golden  hair.'  At  this  he 
laughed  cheerfully,  and  grasping  me  by  main  force,  called  to  the 
woman  whose  hair  was  like  Edith's,  '  Signora,  Signora !  come  and 
chain  this  fugitive.  I  want  him  in  Florence,  and  he  offers  to  run 
away  because  you  have  golden  hair.'  Then  with  the  most  musical 
voice,  save  one,  I  have  ever  heard,  she  said,  *  Would  you  run  away 
from  me  because  someone  else  had  golden  hair  ?  Come  and  see  the 
red-gold  of  the  oranges  in  the  sunset  glow,  and  the  pure  gold  dust  of 
the  fragrant  lemon  blossoms,  and  after  that  you  will  call  the  hair  of 
women  brown  or  yellow,  or  the  shade  of  dusty  ashes.  Come,  come, 
come  I  but  we  will  not  wait  for  the  train ' — and  like  some  enchantress 
whose  look  is  a  spell,  she  pointed  to  an  open  carriage  just  outside  the 
barrier ;  and  without  excuse  or  explanation  in  an  instant  the  young 
Italian  who  was  driving  had  turned  his  companions  adrift,  gave  the 
reins  to  his  groom  and  took  his  place  by  our  side.  '  Have  you  told 
him  to  the  villa  ? '  said  the  Diva ;  *  we  four  dine  together  to-night.' 

Eleanora  sang  to  us  that  night ;  we  saw  the  stars  come  out,  and 
the  ripe  lemons  shone  like  silver  in  the  moonlight.  The  villa  seemed 
a  palace,  and  I  breathed  freely ;  it  was  all  as  unlike  what  I  was 
fleeing  from  as  the  massy  jet  plaits  of  the  Tuscan  peasant  girls ;  for 
tables,  here  and  there  were  carved  chests  and  slabs  of  porphyry,  the 
polished  fragments  of  an  ancient  bath ;  for  chairs,  cushions  of  every 
size  and  shape  and  substance,  and  no  other  furniture  but  flowers, 
easels,  and  instruments  of  music.  She  made  the  Italian  sing  to  us 
some  Neapolitan  songs  of  the  people,  and  she  prayed  my  friend  to 
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write  down  the  air  of  two  that  were  new  to  her.  Then  she  turned  to 
me  and  said,  *  Did  she  you  use  very  ill,  that  fair  one  with  looks  of 
gold  ? ' 

And  I,  to  whom  my  oldest  friends  had  never  dared  so  much  as  to 
seem  to  think,  let  alone  speak,  of  our  broken  engagement — I 
answered  readily,  ^  Not  at  all ;  she  is  a  charming  girl,  and  she  threw 
me  over  'pour  Vwrnxmr  de  Dieu,  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it ' — and  I 
made  this  discovery  as  I  spoke — *  the  only  thing  that  troubles  me  in 
the  matter  is  a  misgiving  whether  le  bon  Dieu  will  be  as  kind  to  her 
as  I  should  have  been.'  '  Is  that  the  only  reason,'  and  her  eyes 
laughed, '  why  you  don't  like  golden  hair  ? '  *  No,'  I  answered,  still 
without  a  shade  of  reluctance ;  '  it  reminds  me  of  the  troublesome 
problem  I  have  never  yet  solved  to  my  mind's  contentment,  whether 
Edith  ever  loved  me  at  all,  or  only  thought  she  did ;  and  what  love 
is,  and  whether  anybody  knows.' 

Eleanora  made  herself  a  deeper  nest  in  the  pale  green  cushions, 
and  she  turned  the  nearest  lamp  roimd,  so  that  the  light  fell  away 
from  us :  '  If  you  ask  me  as  an  oracle,'  she  said,  *  I  will  answer : 
Half  of  Edith's  nature  loved  half  of  yours,  and  she  and  you  did  not 
know  there  was  any  more  of  either ;  and  what  love  is  takes  many 
days  to  tell,  and  few  there  be  that  have  ears  to  understand  the  tale.' 

At  eleven  the  Italian  rose  to  go.  I  went  with  my  fnend  to  his 
hotel,  and  acquiesced  in  plans  that  took  for  granted  I  should  stay  in 
Florence.  Twice  more  I  saw  the  Diva.  Those  who  had  never  been 
favoured  by  her  notice  laughed,  and  hinted  her  favour  was  given 
lightly  and  to  many ;  but  I  have  heard  her  spoken  of,  and  never 
without  a  shade  of  tender  respect,  by  men  who  were  pointed  at  as 
her  discarded  lovers.  To  me  she  was  generous  and  good.  Nothing 
passed  between  us  but  talk,  rash  and  idle  if  you  please  ;  but  I  entered 
the  Via  .  .  .  still  sore  and  sick  at  heart,  and  I  left  it  healed  and  strong 
for  the  manifold  chances  of  life. 

We  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  converse  in  English,  the  lan- 
guage of  reserve  and  reticence ;  she  spoke  in  Italian,  and  I  in  French  j 
thus  we  were  both  free  to  think  as  well  as  to  speak  what  came  to  us. 
I  said  again,  '  Did  Edith  love  me,  or  I  her  ?  What  is  love,  and  how 
to  build  it  on  a  sure  foundation  ?  Can  immortal  love  lodge  with 
mortals,  and  infinite  passion  hold  together  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
single  souls  ?  Is  it  our  first  wisdom  to  renounce  the  dream,  or  with 
closed  eyes  to  say  we  are  not  yet  awake ;  or  can  we,  seeing  and 
knowing,  not  in  dreams,  but  alive  and  waking,  can  we  find  a  truth 
fairer  and  sweeter  than  an  everlasting  fair  sweet  dream  ?  Tell  me 
this,'  I  said, '  0  wise  Diotima ;  and  if,  indeed,  love  is  not  all  a  dream, 
let  me  be  your  scholar  and  show  me  how  to  love.' 

She  said,  not  all  at  once,  but  as  my  questions  or  my  silence 
prompted  :  '  I  have  known  three  patterns  of  happy  life-long  love,  and 
two  were  from  your  country.  The  world  would  be  diflTerent  if  there 
were  more  like  these,  but  the  chances  are  strong  against  us.  There 
must  be  generosity,  readiness  to  apprehend  and  to  conciliate,  a  high 
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level  of  personal  qualities  before  any  man  or  woman  is  safely  to  be 
trusted  with  another's  welfare.  A  small  mind  may  love  vehemently, 
a  mean  soul  tenaciously,  and  a  fickle  one  tenderly  for  a  time  ;  but  the 
capacity  for  complete  and  lasting  love  carries  a  patent  of  nobility, 
and  here  our  diflBculty  begins  again.  For  the  demands  of  a  full  and 
richly  developed  nature  multiply,  and  as  individuals  differentiate 
themselves — as  your  philosophers  would  say — the  chances  multiply 
against  complete  and  spontaneous  sympathy  between  two  several 
natures  that  have  grown  up  apart.  Perfect  love  grows  choicer  but 
more  rare  as  new  subtleties  of  feeling  are  fed  by  thoughts  and  wishes 
ever  growing  wider  and  more  manifold;  and  because  men  cannot 
content  themselves  to  be  unloved,  some  seek  to  build  up  their  own 
soul's  life  by  loving  for  a  while,  now  here,  now  there,  the  features 
that  do  not  meet  in  the  one  perfect  form  of  a  single  constant 
love.  As  I  speak,  you  think  of  Goethe,  and  there  have  been  less 
famous  women  with  a  heart's  history  not  unlike  his.  The  world's 
chance  of  happiness  in  love  was  greater  when  simpler  lives  made 
simpler  feelings,  which  had  the  same  history  in  a  thousand  souls  at 
once,  so  that  any  two  out  of  the  thousand  might  pair  harmoniously 
together.' 

•  I  said,  *  Shall  we  then  leave  this  foolish  world  that  works  so  hard 
to  earn  its  discontent,  and  find  a  place  where  the  hands  of  time  stand 
still  upon  the  dial  and  rejoice  in  the  easy  loves  of  bygone  days  ? '  She 
answered,  *  If  we  could  I  But  an  appetite  once  felt  lives  on  till  it  is 
starved  or  satiated,  and  there  are  few  but  wliat  have  felt  once  the 
desire  for  a  diflScult  pleasure.'  *  And  yet,  what  is  easier  than  to  begin 
to  love  ? ' 

'  Ay,  truly,'  said  the  Diva,  and  her  full  voice  rang  out  the  assent 
like  a  challenge ;  *  but  is  it  easy  to  answer  all  the  questions  you 
hurled  at  me  anon  ?     Consider,  too,  that  love   itself  has  manifold 
moods,  and  since  all  of  these  must  be  shared  or  answered,  perfect  love 
can  hardly  be  where  the  soul's  voice  has  a  narrow  compass.     There 
is  the  hungry  passion  of  covetousness,  and  the  no  less  eager  hunger 
of  devotion ;  and  one  must  be  fed  with  joyous  rapture,  and  the  other 
with  a  free  acceptance.     And  then  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  unchilled 
from  rapturous  enjoyment  to  the  calm  delight  of  loving  neighbour- 
hood, nor  to  accept  boundless   devotion   without  dulling  the  keen 
edge  of  gratitude  which  makes  acceptance  sweet.     They  know  little 
of  love ' — her  voice  was  like  soft  music,  and  at  each  pause  the  air 
seemed  filled  with  the  echo  of  a  far-off  minor  air — Hhey  know  little 
of  love  who   know  only  its  one  face  of  midsummer  sunshine ;  the 
eternal  sim  has  its  returning  morning,  night,  and  noonday,  and  the 
softest  light  may  come  through  earth-bom  vapours  ;  none  know  the 
true  face  of  love  who  cannot  bear  the  changing  revolutions  of  its 
days  and  seasons.      Some  that  sorrow  can  unite  grow  indifferent 
when  middling  fortune  gives  ease  for  sober  years ;  some,  whose  hearts 
beat  together  in  the  sunshine,  cease  to  keep  pace  as  the  vibrations 
cool  and  slacken,  and  in  their  slow  recurrence  feel  more  and  more 
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forcibly  the  check  when  the  lagging  foot  of  the  companion  falls  oat  of 
step.' 

She  was  not  looking  at,  but  out  of  window,  far  away  over  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  Tuscan  spring  vegetation,  and  the  dim  purple 
horizon.  I  said,  ^  Signora,  as  you  speak  one  must  believe,  as  one  be- 
lieves the  Siren's  song.  It  is  sweet  to  hear  ;  but  tell  me,  is  there  any- 
thing more  than  difficulty,  such  difficulties  as  these,  in  the  common- 
place days  of  the  real  working  world  ? ' 

She  roused  herself  and  looked  at  me  with  laughing,  wakeful  eyes : 
*  There  is  for  those  to  whom  the  grace  of  love  is  given,  and  they — ^ 
here  the  laugh  died  and  something  of  defiance,  if  not  of  scorn,  took 
its  place  in  her  glance — *  and  they  to  whom  the  grace  of  love  is 
given  are  few  and  far  between.'  She  looked  me  in  the  eyes  and  said, 
'  I  think  you  want  to  know  the  truth :  the  truth  is — it  is  difficult  to 
love  perfectly  at  all,  and  most  difficult  to  love  perfectly  the  living 
love,  who  is  imperfect,  like  the  common  world,  till  she  and  you  love 
perfectly.  But  it  is  a  real  love  and  not  romantic  dreaming,  that 
gives  life  its  crown  of  glory.  Marriage — are  you  enough  of  a 
musician  to  feel  all  that  this  implies? — Marriage  is  like  a  concert 
with  two  conductors.  All  the  thousand  and  one  passions  and  in- 
terests of  life  are  crowding  the  orchestra,  and  there  is  endurable  peace 
if  the  two  choruses  are  taught  to  sing  in  unison.  But  the  true  hai^ 
mony  of  the  spheres,  the  perfect  music  of  love  in  life,  is  made  when 
the  two  several  melodies  complete  each  other,  and  a  third  strain  of 
fuller,  richer,  wondrous  beauty  rises  upon  the  thrice  blessed  ears  of 
those  who  can  order  two  full  lives  with  one  joint  onmipotent  love. 
Love  may  last  from  an  hour  to  a  lifetime ;  but  if  you  would  have  love 
in  marriage,  seek  a  woman  who  can  help  you  to  live  as  well  as  to  love.' 

I  thought,  and  that  day  it  seemed  natural  to  think  aloud  :  ^  But 
must  not  married  love  be  equal  ?  and  how  can  a  man  help  a  woman 
in  her  own  life  ? '  She  smiled  approvingly :  '  When  a  man  has 
modesty,  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  love.  You  are  right  that 
a  woman  is  not  helped  to  live  her  own  life  by  the  mere  acceptance  of 
the  devotion  she  begins  by  oflfering  to  the  man  she  loves.  The  ful- 
ness of  power  and  life  comes  to  her  as  she  feels  that  the  stay  of  her 
devotion  is  an  inspiring  force,  without  which  the  fulness  of  power 
and  life  would  be  wanting  to  her  lover  as  well  as  to  herself.  But 
passionate  love  is  of  no  sex.  I  have  known  men  love  like  women, 
women  love  like  men,  and  men  and  women  who  loved  through  the 
whole  scale  of  rapture  and  devotion,  from  sullen  bass  to  the  soprano 
that  fades  upon  the  ear  for  utter  shrillness.  It  is  true  of  all  alike 
that  they  do  not  give  love  its  due  by  the  mere  acceptance  of  the 
oflTered  gift ;  unless  their  lives  are  fed  by  its  acceptance,  they  rank 
but  with  the  unloved  many,  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  to  whom  the 
entrance  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  a  forbidden  mystery.' 

I  almost  wondered  at  the  complete  acceptance  commanded  by 
these  subtle  doctrines ;  as  I  listened  it  seemed  that  I  was  learning 
by  the  Platonic  route  of  reminiscence.    Nothing  seemed  strange  or 
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doubtful,  and  I  thought  of  Edith  as  I  might  of  a  sister  when  I  said : 
'  She  could  have  lived  in  unison  with  a  simple-hearted  gentleman  of 
her  own  faith.'  With  a  faint  inflection  of  impatience,  Eleanora 
answered :  ^  Are  you  afraid  I  should  think  you  inconstant  if  you 
forget  Edith  for  an  hour  P '  And  then  it  was  my  turn  to  smile — 
'  Why  should  I  forget  what  has  nothing  ugly  about  it  ?  Your  wisdom 
is  reconciling  me  to  myself  and  Edith  ;  but  tell  me,  what  is  constancy 
in  love,  for  you  say,  and  I  believe,  that  love  is  feeble  and  like  to  die 
that  cannot  change  with  the  changing  seasons.' 

She  paused  longer  than  usual,  then  she  rose,  paced  once  or  twice 
up  the  room,  and  then  passed  through  the  window  to  a  balcony  com- 
manding the  same  view,  only  here  we  saw  it  stretching  far  round  on 
either  hand.  I  followed  and  stood  some  paces  behind  her,  then  she 
shivered  and  said,  *  Let  me  show  you  my  watch-tower.'  We  re-entered 
the  house,  and  she  led  me  upstairs,  through  a  pretty  room,  half 
studio,  half  boudoir,  to  a  circular  door  in  the  corner. 

In  the  corner  of  the  house  outside  one  saw,  as  it  were,  half  a  round 
turret  projecting  beyond  the  south-east  angle,  and  the  inner  half  of 
the  round  corner  tower  was  formed  by  this  door.  I  followed  her  into 
a  tiny  circular  cell ;  all  the  outer  wall  was  window,  and  there  was  no 
furniture  except  a  few  cushions  on  the  floor  and  window  sills.  She 
sat  down  carelessly  at  the  foot  of  the  embrasure,  leaning  her  arm  on 
the  ledge,  and  then  she  said  :  *  I  brought  you  here  because  this  is  the 
one  spot  in  the  world  where  I  have  never  felt  cross,  wronged,  mis- 
understood, unfortunate,  unblessed.'  There  seemed  a  strange  incon- 
gruity in  such  words  on  the  lips  of  a  creature  so  gloriously  endowed, 
not  with  beauty  only  and  an  angel's  voice,  but  with  a  wise  and 
tolerant  tenderness  that  seemed  fit  to  sweeten  countless  lives. 

She  went  on  :  '  I  sought  the  protection  of  the  genius  loci  because 
I  am  more  often  provoked  by  talk  of  constancy  than  anything  else  of 
which  men  talk  in  ignorance.  A  constant  love  is  one  that  knows  how 
to  change ;  for  growth  is  change,  and  living  love  must  grow ;  and 
there  are  changes  which  are  not  growth  and  yet  not  unfaithfulness. 
What  is  called  the  treachery  of  women  is  often  only  their  failure  to 
respond  to  a  change  in  the  lover's  mood,  which  they  could  not  foresee 
and  have  no  cause  to  share.  But  the  changefulness  of  perfect  love 
has  its  root  in  this — every  change  in  the  loved  one  is  foreseen  and 
every  changing  feeling  shared.  No  change  within  or  without,  on 
either  part,  can  take  perfect  love  at  unawares,  or  make  the  eternal 
change  its  unchanging  nature ;  every  other  wish  and  hope  and  pas- 
sionate impulse  may  be  called  upon  to  change  and  answer  with  im- 
movable fidelity  to  the  call,  in  order  that,  by  their  death,  love  may 
renew  its  life,  and  the  one  faithless  change  be  escaped — of  ceasing  to 
love  the  very  soul  and  body  that  had  once  been  known,  and  loved  as 
it  was  known  to  be.  I  am  angry  often  with  those  who  take  the  name 
of  love  in  vain,  because  they  call  it  inconstancy  if  love  is  withdrawn 
from  the  detected  hypocrite.  Not  he,  but  the  something  better  that 
he  seemed  to  be,  was  loved ;  and  even  if,  instead  of  hypocrisy  in 
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another,  there  is  ignorance  and  blindness  in  ourselves — even  then, 
when  we  see  too  late,  love  at  all  costs  must  be  true,  and  it  is  pro- 
faning a  sacrament  to  ape  the  sacred  feeling  towards  one  who  haB  no 
true  right  to  call  it  forth.' 

She  spoke  with  heat,  and  the  missing  sweetness  of  her  tones  left 
me  free  to  answer  instead  of  acquiescing  silejitly.  I  questioned, '  Is 
it  not  a  duty  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  know  the  real  true  nature 
before  we  leiwi  another  to  look  to  us  for  love  ? '  She  spoke  more 
calmly  and  with  a  half  smile :  *  What  is  called  the  inconstancy  of 
men  may  be  defended  too :  it  is  often  only  a  sign  of  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  their  ideal, — they  find  too  late  that  the  vision  is  not 
realised  where  they  thought,  and  they  go  to  seek  elsewhere.  You 
ask  if  they  are  wrong  ?  Perhaps  they  are  not  right ;  but  is  it  then 
more  right  never  to  risk  a  generous  trust  that  may  justify  itself  in 
time  ?  If  it  were  forbidden  to  love  in  faith,  can  you  promise  that  all 
should  have  sight  enough  of  good  to  love  by  ?  No  ;  love  must  dare — 
dare  to  hope  and  dare  to  sufifer.  It  is  easy,  is  it  not,'  she  added,  '  to 
speak  of  bold  endurance  in  this  sheltered  nook  ?  Can  you  wonder  that 
I  feel  as  if  pain  and  trouble  could  never  enter  here,  only  friendship 
and  the  deep  interest  that  springs  from  friendly  contact  with  the 
deepest  interests  of  hearts  like  enough  our  own  to  understand  and  be 
understood  ? ' 

I  said,  *  This  nook  of  yours,  Signora,  has  been  to  me  a  very  haven 
of  refuge  from  a  storm  that  left  me  rudderless.  Through  all  my  life 
I  shall  feel  as  if  there  were  some  natui*al  bond  between  the  uplifting 
of  a  moiul  incubus  {did  Edith  love  me  or  I  her?  )  and  the  intense 
luminous  blue  sky  with  the  gnarled  bough  and  silver-tipped  leaves  of 
your  olive  tree  against  it,  framing  the  sunny  plain  and  the  dim  purple 
hills  far  oflF.'  The  expression  of  her  face  was  no  longer  plain  to  read. 
I  looked  at  her  questioningly  and  said,  *  It  is  hard  to  have  nothing 
to  ofifer  in  return  for  such  fair  memories.'  She  answered,  ^And  you 
have  nothing?'  looking  at  me  still  with  a  perplexing  gaze,  half 
curiosity,  expectancy,  and  whether  invitation  or  reproach  was  more 
than  I  could  tell. 

She  was  incomprehensibly  beautiful  with  this  sphinx-like  expres- 
sion on  her  perfect  features ;  and  though  I  had  only  spoken  of  the 
background  to  the  vision  I  must  remember,  I  promised  myself  to  see 
always  her  graceful  form  in  a  gray  embrasure  between  me  and  the 
olive  bough  across  the  sunlit  sky.  I  was  looking  at  her  as  one  looks 
at  an  inanimate  scene  of  beauty,  and  started  in  confusion  when  she 
answered  my  looks  with  a  questioning  '  Well  ? '  I  answered,  as  I 
had  not  meant,  '  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Signora.' 

She  smiled  more  naturally,  and  said,  '  Not  very ;  less  than  all 
does  not  count  for  anything.  And  it  is  an  awesome  thought  how 
much  there  is  room  for  between  men  and  women  before  they  come 
near  to  having  helped  each  other.  There  are  so  many  to  whom,  once 
for  a  time,  a  near  relation  seems  the  one  thing  needful ;  but  there  are 
not  many  to  whom  it  continues  so  all  through  life's  length ;  and 
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such  is  the  force  of  time  and  worldly  worries,  that  after  a  few  years 
have  sped  it  is  not  so  easy  as  you  might  think  to  tell  the  difference 
between  those  who  have  seen  once  and  never.  Many  put  to  sea  who 
dare  not  cross  the  ocean,  but  I  think  it  is  not  for  those  who  spend 
their  lives  in  sight  of  land  to  speak  of  the  glory  and  loveliness  of  the 
deep.' 

Surely  I  did  not  hear  her  say — I  dreamt  that  it  was  with  such 
a  look  as  hers  that  eyes  might  say — *  Shall  we  ?  Nay,  but  let  us 
tempt  the  deep  together  I '  Her  eyes  were  like  those  of  a  prophetess 
beholding  the  manifold  secrets  of  the  deep.  I  knelt  and  clasped  her 
clasped  hands  in  mine.  She  may  know — I  cannot  say — whether  I 
felt  a  moment's  wild  desire  to  tempt  the  deep  that  day,  and  find  my 
happiness  at  once  or  never.  What  I  said,  kneeling  before  her  in 
simple  adoration  of  her  beauty  and  gentle  graciousness,  was  but  a 
plain  and  stupid  acknowledgment  of  so  much  grace.  ^  Eleanora,' 
I  said,  ^  your  beauty  is  to  Edith's  as  the  summer  sun  to  the  spring 
twilight,  and  because  you  have  stooped  from  your  throne  to  show 
me  kindness,  all  reverence  and  worship  that  a  man  can  lay  at  the  feet 
of  women  is  due  to  you  from  me.  Stay,  sweet  goddess,  on  your 
pedestal ;  it  is  not  you,  it  is  myself  I  cannot  trust.  It  is  easy  to 
want  fester  than  one  has  strength  to  merit,  and  I  reverence  you  too 
much,  Signora,  to  risk  counting  in  your  memory  as  the  hero  of  one 
more  detected  illusion.  Do  you  in  generous  dreams  think  of  the 
possibilities  I  dare  not  aim  at  as  of  something  that  might  have  been, 
if  it  had  been  ours  to  meet,  as  some  meet,  young  and  free,  knowing 
enough,  and  not  having  felt  too  much  and  lately  to  be  able  to 
launch  forth  upon  the  ocean  of  life  in  common  and  limitless  love. 
Whether  the  best  there  is  comes  to  us,  to  me,  hereafter  or  not  at  all, 
let  me  think  always  of  a  best  that  might  have  been  ;  and  at  least, 
if  there  is  nothing  on  earth  good  enough  to  make  the  best  for  you, 
let  me  be  guiltless  in  the  day  of  that  sad  proof.' 

She  said,  '  Then  we  part  now ;  even  my  charmed  turret  ialls 
under  the  common  doom.' 

And  I:  *No,  a  thousand  times  no.  Wronged,  misunderstood, 
unfortimate,  unblessed ;  may  those  dooms  be  ever  as  far  from  you  as 
they  are  now ;  only,  as  the  poet  says,  let  us  leave  "  a  good  to  die 
with,  dim-descried ;"  and  I,  who  have  missed  once  the  good  I  sought, 
wish  selfishly,  that  if  you  miss  or  do  not  seek  that  self-same  good, 
you  shall  think  of  me  and  the  missing  good  together.' 

She  said, '  I  wish  my  turret  was  the  palace  of  truth.'  Then,  with 
nonchalance,  as  she  gave  me  her  hand  in  farewell,  ^  You  know  jour 
way  to  the  garden  ?  ' 

I  dared  not  linger  after  this  dismissal ;  so  it  was  but  the  vision  of 
one  anxious  moment  that  I  had  to  bear  away  with  me.  I  have 
never  seen  Eleanora  since,  and  as  we  parted  then  so  she  lives  in  my 
memory.  I  think  the  eyes  whose  language  I  had  so  often  &iled  to 
read  were  hazel-brown;  they  looked  at  me  with  questioning  sadness, 
half  reproach,  half  invitation.     Why  are  you  not  worthy  to  stay,  here 
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and  now,  to  love  your  best  for  ever  ?  And  yet  it  was'neither  reproach 
nor  invitation,  so  much  as  a  dark  sadness  like  the  leaden  casket^ 
<  which  rather  threatens  than  does  promise  aught.'  Oh,  the  sadnesa 
that  there  should  be  an  ineffable  bliss  on  earth,  and  men  not  bold 
to  seize  it ! 

All  this,  sadness,  anger,  and  tender  sweetness  lent  an  inscrutable 
depth  to  the  meaning  of  her  gaze  as  I  saw  her  leaning  in  the 
embrasure.  Her  dress  was  of  a  pale  greenish-blue  velvet,  stamped 
with  arabesque  figures.  I  know  the  sleeves  were  short ;  a  woman's 
wrist  is  sometimes  strangely  beautiful ;  she  had  opened  the  casement 
and  gathered  half  a  handful  of  heliotropes,  which  encroached  fr(»& 
a  near  balcony.  The  flowers  rested  against  her  dress,  and  I  saw 
nothing  but  her  one  figure,  framed  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window, 
with  its  tiny  background  of  intense  blue  sky  and  just  one  olive 
branch,  with  its  narrow  leaves  and  soft  grey  green  shadows,  crossing 
the  azure,  and  arching  over  the  sad,  radiant,  enigmatic  face. 


I  am  not  going  to  say  how  many  years  had  passed  between  these 
two  partings  and  my  wife's  last  birthday  gift.  She  had  seen  Edith 
at  church  and  Eleanora  at  the  opera,  and  I  had  photographs  of  both. 
I  gave  her  the  key  of  my  Blue  Beard's  closet  before  we  married^ 
and  I  thought  she  had  made  a  pretty  use  of  it. 

Sir  Alfred  Osborne's  portrait  of  my  wife  hangs  above  the  dip- 
tych. She  is  painted  without  surroundhigs  on  a  background  of  pure 
shadow,  such  as  the  old  masters  of  portraiture  love.  She  is  leaning 
backwards  in  her  chidr,  and  the  pose  is  so  arranged  that  she  looks 
down  upon  the  gazer,  and  yet  her  eyes  look  fully  into  his.  And  her 
gaze  has  neither  sadness  nor  complaint,  but  the  repose  of  unchanging, 
confident  tenderness.  She  does  not  seek,  or  call,  or  banish ;  she 
makes  welcome  her  secure  possession. 

I  do  not  care  to  show  these  paintings  to  everyone  ;  but  in  show- 
ing them  to  the  few,  I  gather  from  the  way  in  which  they  look  at  all 
three  faces  whether  or  no  they  have  yet  found  out  for  themselves 
that  a  woman's  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  palace  of  everlasting 
love. 
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The  Honorary  Element  in  Hospital 

Administration. 

SHOULD  the  late  quarrel  at  Guy's  help  to  bring  about  a  compre- 
hensive inquiry  into  the  management  of  our  Medical  Charities, 
the  regret  with  which  the  exhibition  of  feeling  has  been  regarded 
may  be  tempered  with  satisfaction  at  the  reflection  that  it  will  have 
served  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  nothing  could  well  be  more  unfor- 
tunate than  that  public  interest  should  fail  before  this  result  is 
assured. 

It  would  not  be  enough  that  the  inquiry  should  begin  and  end 
with  Guy's,  nor  even  with  the  great  endowed  hospitals.  That  would 
be  to  evade  the  toughest  part  of  the  problem.  Efficiency  should  be 
more  easily  secured  when  no  harassing  financial  difficulties  stop  the 
way.  The  endowed  Hospitals  perform  but  a  share,  and  by  no  means 
a  preponderating  share,  of  the  general  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
rightly  or  wrongly  the  country  is  content  to  look  for  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  such  work  at  the  haiids  of  societies  often  the  oflFspring  of 
individual  crotchets,  crazes,  and  cupidity,  dependent  upon  chance 
contributions  for  a  precarious  existence,  hampered  with  debt,  and 
miserable  in  their  mendicancy. 

The  edifying  feature  of  the  Guy's  squabble  has  been  the  unwonted 
potency  of  the  governing  body.  Something  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  a  hospital  is  needed  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate adequately  the  exhibition  of  a  lay  management  holding  its  own 
against  the  medical  powers,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  notion  that 
a  hospital  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  stafi",  this  would  have 
been  a  wholesome  spectacle ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  wisdom  of  the 
governors  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  conspicuous  as  their  firm- 
ness, and  it  is  questionable  if  they  did  not  demonstrate  a  strength 
which  was  muscular  rather  than  mental.  At  any  rate,  surrender  has 
followed  closely  upon  a  victory,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  was  not  won 
in  a  more  worthy  cause,  and  few  thinking  persons  will  be  found  to  quarrel 
with  the  ultimate  decision,  to  replace  the  nursing  under  the  control  of 
the  medical  staflF.  The  nursing  of  a  patient  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  his  general  treatment,  and  to  separate  it  from  medical  super- 
vision and  direction  is  scarcely  more  wise  than  to  dispense  with  it 
altogether.  In  his  dealings  with  his  patient  a  physician  cannot  be 
given  too  undivided  a  responsibility.  But  the  management  of  a 
hospital  is  made  up  of  many  items  besides  tending  the  patients,  just 
as  the  control  of  an  army  means  much  more  than  directing  its  move- 
ments in  the  field ;  and  it  is  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  hos- 
pital affairs  generally  that  the  interference  of  the  medical  staff  is  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
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Yet  the  various  essays  which  have  been  launched  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  waters  of  controversy  have  been  all  more  or  less 
freighted  with  the  same  material  and  piloted  towards  the  same  des- 
tination. The  end  all  and  be  all  of  their  endeavour  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  supersession  of  the  lay  by  the  medical  element  of 
management.  That  this  contention,  when  ably  put  forward,  is  not 
only  plausible  but  to  many  minds  convincing,  is  no  more  than  might 
be  expected.  It  is  easy  to  say  and  not  difficult  to  believe  that  medi- 
cal men  must  be  the  best  managers  of  a  medical  institution.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  anyone,  free  from  professional  bias,  who  has 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly  and  as  a  whole,  would  arrive  at  that 
conclusion.  But  in  the  first  proposition — that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  our  hospitals — all  authorities,  lay 
and  medical,  are  disposed  to  agree.  Let  us  break  new  ground  by 
considering  whether  the  conditions  of  management  are  such  as  com- 
mend themselves  to  im prejudiced  common  sense,  and  whether  much 
has  not  been  sacrificed  to  a  false  sentimentalism  which  determines 
and  impairs  the  entire  system  of  medical  charity  ?  The  dominant 
notion  about  English  medical  relief  to  the  poor  is  that  it  must  be 
wholly  and  unmistakably  eleemosynary  in  its  method  and  operation. 
To  be  the  salaried  officer  of  a  society  is  to  be  a  somebody  who  alto- 
gether fails  to  reach  the  standard  set  up  by  a  rigid  and  exacting 
sentiment.  Service  in  the  cause  of  charity — to  be  meritorious  and 
imquestionable — must  be  given  for  nothing,  and  it  is  apparently  of 
no  moment  if  it  be  of  a  kind  which  would  fail  to  command  a  higher 
remuneration. 

In  the  same  way,  patients  must  be  relieved  gratuitously,  or  not  at 
all.  There  must  be  no  sharing  the  bill.  The  prosperous  artisan  or 
the  fairly  paid  clerk,  no  less  than  the  costermonger  and  the  needle- 
woman, must  accept  an  alms  pure  and  unadulterate,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  usually  appears  ready  to  take  the  doctrine  on  trust 
and  to  concern  himself  as  little  about  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
institution  he  and  his  family  aflfect,  as  the  staunchest  advocate  of 
*  charity'  could  desire. 

Under  this  fostering  influence,  the  class  seeking  gratuitous  relief 
at  our  hospitals  is  growing  apace.  In  the  feverish  competition  for 
favour  carried  on  by  the  several  institutions,  and  bred  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  established  and  maintained,  their  promoters  too 
often  persuade  themselves  of  the  merit  of  numbers,  and  strain  at 
achieving  figures  which,  properly  appreciated,  are  pregnant  with 
shameful  significance.  The  real  value  of  a  hospital  is  not  indicated 
by  a  multitude  of  trivial  cases,  which  would  be  more  appropriately  and 
more  honestly  referred  to  a  general  practitioner  or  treated  by  a  pro- 
vident society  or  the  parish  doctor ;  but  in  its  dealings  with  those 
serious  ailments  and  accidents  of  life  which  come  upon  the  popr  in 
the  nature  of  calamities,  and  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  self- 
help  render  them  fit  subjects  for  charitable  aid. 

The  most  determined  opponents  of  contributing  patients  have 
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been  the  doctors,  and,  when  we  consider  their  position,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  opposition  they  offer  is  both  logical  and  natural. 

The  patients  attend  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  physicians'  skill ; 
the  physicians  exercise  their  calling,  in  regard  to  hospital  patients, 
-without  payment.  Why,  then,  should  the  institution  make  a  charge 
for  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  physicians  gratuitously  ? 

Besides,  a  patient  who  pays  nothing  for  what  he  gets  is  but  an 
atom  of  subject  and  passive  matter,  well  defined  by  a  numeral  and 
easy  of  manipulation.  Did  he  contribute,  he  would  at  once  become 
^  reasoning  power  and  might  be  expected  to  develop  inconvenient 
tendencies,  while  the  physician  would  obtain  nothing  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. And  if  the  opposition  of  the  medical  staff  is  natural,  so 
is  the  supineness  of  the  hospital.  Alike  in  its  traditions  and  in  its 
doings  it  is  eleemosynary.  Patients  must  not  aspire  to  assist  with 
their  contributions  the  institution  whose  favours  are  not  to  be  pur- 
chased. Charity  is  exclusive,  and  refuses  to  be  met  half  way.  She 
is  the  Lady  Bountiful ;  she  will  not  be  the  mere  caterer. 

Our  respect  may  be  great  for  the  kindly  sentiment  which  is  the 
indulgent  parent  of  such  a  system,  but  it  is  nevertheless  easy  to 
frame  an  indictment  against  a  method  of  hospital  government  built 
upon  these  lines.  Theoretically,  it  must  be  incomplete ;  practically, 
it  is  weak,  ailing,  and  defective  in  very  important  particulars.  It  is 
a  system  under  which  all  that  is  done  by  word,  deed,  or  gift  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  offering  voluntarily  laid  at  the  feet  of  charity — a 
system  under  which  shortcomings  and  delinquencies  are  to  be  excused 
because  the  work  is  gratuitous  and  the  motives  are  pious — a  system 
whose  essence  is  an  honorarism  and  irresponsibility  which-  it  is  diffi- 
<iult  to  believe  can  consist  with  or  promote  efl&ciency. 

If  we  were  interested  in  the  good  conduct  of  a  business  concern, 
our  first  thoughts  woidd  be  directed  to  providing  efl&cient  manage- 
ment for  it.  We  should  not  be  content  to  engage  men  because  their 
intentions  were  above  suspicion  when  they  could  offer  no  guarantee 
for  their  experience  or  capacity.  Still  less  should  we  allow  men  to 
appoint  themselves.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  tolerated  in  respect 
of  the  vast  national  work  of  affording  medical  relief  to  the  sick  poor 
— a  work  in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the 
kingdom,  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or  simple,  but  all  equally  liable  to  the 
ailments  and  maladies  of  the  flesh,  has  a  substantial  interest,  and  whose 
importance  in  relation  to  both  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  population  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

There  are  few  people  so  modest  as  to  question  their  aptitude  for  a 
share  in  the  control  of  a  charitable  society.  While  most  men  and 
women  would  regard  with  dismay  an  invitation  to  enter  without 
experience  upon  the  management  of  an  estate,  a  regiment,  or  a  com- 
mercial venture,  they  assume  with  a  light  heart  their  part  in  the 
direction  of  a  hospital. 

Guy's  has  shown  how  a  hospital  may  possess  a  board  of  governors 
•composed  of  persons  in  high  social  position  and  of  unbounded  intel- 
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ligence,  aud  yet  lack  the  elements  essential  to  good  management — 
knowledge  and  application.  The  registers  of  many  other  hospitals 
would  exhibit  committees  less  ornamental  but  not  more  useful.. 
It  is  only  rarely  a  member  is  found  who  has  qualified  himself  for 
hospital  work  in  the  way  in  which  he  would  be  careful  to  qualify 
before  undertaking  any  other  occupation,  and  even  in  his  case  there 
is  no  means  of  demanding  of  him  the  attention  which  may  fail  at 
the  very  moment  it  is  wanted. 

As  vacancies  occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  committee  they  are  fiiUed 
by  the  remaining  members  from  their  own  families  or  personal 
friends,  and  to  inquire  what  especial  capacity  a  proposed  member 
might  be  expected  to  bring  to  the  table  would  appear  a  factious  and 
unfriendly  proceeding. 

In  bodies  so  constituted  the  prevailing  intention  may  be  amiable 
and  even  admirable.  There  is  a  desire  to  assist  in  doing  good;, 
there  is  occasional  enthusiasm,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  mere 
vanity  and  fussiness ;  but  intelligent  and  sustained  work — such  work 
as  would  advance  the  interests  and  character  of  the  institution — is 
wanting,  and  must  be  of  necessity  wanting  so  long  as  similar  condi- 
tions are  maintained.  Men  who  look  for  a  harvest  of  wheat  do  not 
sow  tares.  An  amateur  committee  called  into  being  upon  sudden 
emergency  may  labour  strenuously,  if  not  always  wisely,  under  the 
influence  of  public  excitement,  but  it  is  not  in  human  nature;, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  opposed  to  every  habit  and  inclination  of 
the  human  mind  to  maintain  from  year  to  year  and  from  decade  to 
decade  an  interest  in  work  of  which  each  individual  share  is  merged 
and  lost  in  the  whole,  and  which  brings  with  it  neither  the  induce- 
ment of  emolument  nor  the  stimulus  of  a  defined  responsibility. 

Some  people  make  their  alms  under  the  influence  of  a  warm- 
and  perhaps  evanescent  impulse,  which,  like  a  summer  wind,  calls 
blossoms  into  being  at  a  breath.  Others,  indifferent  to  climatic 
changes,  apportion  their  gifts  according  to  their  means,  making  their 
alms  as  they  discharge  a  periodical  duty,  and  that  ready,  open- 
handed  men  and  women  of  both  kinds  abound  the  records  of  our 
charities  testify.  It  may  be  said,  without  implying  an  iota  of  dis- 
paragement, that  to  give  of  our  abundance  or  even  of  our  penury  i» 
comparatively  an  easy  matter.  Few  people  altogether  lack  warm 
impulses,  and  some  occasions  call  into  existence  even  in  the  hardest 
natures  those  kindly  and  sympathetic  feelings  under  whose  influence  it 
is  not  difficult  to  be  generous.  But  what  is  demanded  of  those  wha 
take  part  in  the  management  of  a  hospital  is  an  attention  and  in- 
terest sustained  long  after  the  excitement  of  novelty  has  vanished,  and 
when  even  the  most  benevolent  nature  will  have  grown  less  sensitive 
to  circiunstances  which  have  become  familiar  by  repetition. 

To  assert  that  the  members  of  a  hospital  committee  are  ordi- 
narily qualified  to  consider  and  decide  a  technical  question  would  be 
hazardous  ;  to  assume  that  they  feel  called  upon  to  attempt  any  course 
of  study  or  training  calculated  to  remedy  their  deficiencies,  or  thal^ 
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they  are  impressed  with  the  obligations  of  their  position  to  the  ex- 
tent a  superficial  observer  might  suppose,,  or  that  they  are  held  to 
them  in  the  way,  for  instance,  the  directors  of  a  company  are  held, 
is  to  mistake  facts. 

Most  people  who  have  experienced  what  it  is  to  have  the  actual 
responsibility  of  directing  the  aflfairs  of  a  hospital  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  sometimes  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  committee-men,  not 
because  they  are  intentionally  negligent — on  the  contrary,  they  are 
often  solicitous  to  be  useful — but  chiefly  because  they  have  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  which  renders  them  capable  of  appreciating  the 
bearing  or  gravity  of  events  concerning  whose  eflfect  they  may  be 
■called  upon  to  decide,  and  no  inducement  to  regard  their  hospital 
work  as  having  any  connection  with  the  more  serious  matters  of 
their  lives.  Even  if  they  are  able  to  give  regular  attendance  at 
meetings,  they  are  fully  occupied  in  the  intervals  with  their  own 
aflfairs,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  accommodate  the  mind  to  a  fresh 
set  of  circumstances  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Yet  withal  committees  can  be  arbitrary  if  they  have  a  mind,  and, 
as  mistakes  are  more  easy  to  commit  than  to  rectify,  many  illustra- 
tions might  be  forthcoming  of  irremediable  injury  to  societies  arising 
from  a  display  of  ignorance  or  perversity  in  the  ruling  powers.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  charities  depend,  in  all  probability,  for  their 
maintenance,  progress,  and  utility  upon  the  labours  of  one  or  two  en- 
thusiasts ;  perhaps  of  a  single  oflScer,  whose  most  diflScult  duty  may 
be  to  guide  his  directors  to  a  right  conclusion,  or,  failing  in  that,  to 
neutralise  the  eflfects  of  their  eccentricities,  and  who,  if  he  be  allowed 
no  other  recommendation,  possesses  at  least  a  sense  of  actual  respon- 
sibility, and  in  some  cases  may  possibly  infuse  into  his  work  the  power 
of  a  genuine  sympathy. 

The  proposal  to  strengthen  the  ordinary  hospital  committee  by  a 
larger  infusion  of  the  medical  element  has  been  referred  to.  The 
arguments  adduced  in  its  favour  are  no  more  convincing  than  to  say 
that  lawyers  are  the  best  legislators.  A  physician  whose  frankness 
equals  his  intelligence  will  admit  potent  reasons  why  a  medical  man 
would  not  be  necessarily  a  good  administrator  of  any  hospital,  while 
his  interference  in  the  management  of  the  hospital  to  which  he  is 
attached  may  become,  under  easily  conceived  circumstances,  highly 
mischievous. 

No  doubt  an  ideal  hospital  government  would  contain  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  medical  experience,  but  at  least  the  acting  staflF  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  supply  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  reasonable  that 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  should  be  the  servants  of  the  hospital, 
not  its  masters,  and,  for  the  consideration  of  matters  directly  aflfecting 
themselves  and  the  patients,  opportunities  should  be  aflforded  for  as- 
certaining their  views  and  recommendations. 

A  medical  authority  performing  no  definite  functions,  but  acting 
legislatively  in  concert  with  the  lay  powers,  and  suflSciently  capable 
to  obtain  ungrudging  recognition  by  the  working  staff,  would  be  of 
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the  highest  value,  and  if  the  prospect  of  its  attainment  appear  but 
visionary,  it  is  not  because  the  notion  contains  in  itself  any  element 
of  practical  difficulty,  but  because  under  the  influence  of  long  con- 
tinued custom,  obstacles  have  been  raised  which  are  purely  artificial 
and  indefensible. 

Under  the  system  now  obtaining,  the  position  held  in  the  relation 
to  the  hospital  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  is  a  remarkable  one. 
The  duties  they  undertake  are  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and 
are  often  sufficiently  onerous  to  demand  almost  daily  attention.  Yet 
to  ensure  an  adequate^  performance  positively  no  provision  is  made, 
and  with  the  existing  method  none  is  possible.  All  must  be  left  to 
the  individual  conscience  and  discretion  of  the  several  members  of 
the  staff,  whose  professional  jealousy  seldom  enables  them  to  act  collec- 
tively unless  to  repel  lay  interference,  and  whose  independence  is 
too  pronounced  to  allow  an  admission  of  allegiance  to  any  authority 
but  that  of  their  college. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  claims  of  the  medical  staflF  to  deference 
appear  so  strong,  and  the  force  of  habit  which  leads  us  to  humble  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  *  the  doctor '  as  the  exponent  of  an  occult 
and  potent  science,  fraught  with  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  is  so 
ineradicable,  that  to  take  into  consideration  their  doings  savours  of 
presumption,  while  to  hint  at  possible  shortcomings  may  seem  to 
many  minds  nothing  short  of  irreverence.  Let  the  devotion  of  the 
lay  authorities  be  as  it  may,  theirs  is  not  the  hand  which  brings  relief 
from  pain,  or  restores  to  the  weary  sufferer  the  longed-for  luxury  of 
health.  Their  concern  is  with  the  means,  and  the  means  only  to  an 
all-important  end.  It  is  the  skill  of  the  physician  and  the  surgeon 
which  constitutes  the  first  principle  of  a  hospital  and  furnishes  it  with 
its  only  raison  d^itre. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  if  sentiment  lingers  about  the  outline  of 
medical  charity,  it  positively  encrusts  its  heart  and  soul.  Looking 
down  the  long  vista  of  tradition,  we  see  the  art  of  the  healer  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  halo,  as  it  were  a  remnant  of  the  early  faith,  which 
settled  so  abundantly  about  every  effort  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
when  the  Christian  doctrine  was  in  the  first  vigour  of  its  youth  and 
when  works  of  mercy  were  landmarks  which  civilisation  raised  upon 
the  wastes  wrested  from  barbarism.  And  to  this  day  survives  the 
belief  that  what  there  is  in  our  hospitals  of  tenderness,  of  compas- 
sion, of  self-sacrifice,  and  abandonment  to  duty,  receives  its  best  and 
pre-eminent  illustration  in  the  labours  of  the  medical  staff. 

It  would  be  churlish  to  deny  that  much  of  this  superstructure  of 
sentiment  is  founded  upon  a  solid  basis  of  fact,  and  laymen  who 
know  anything  of  hospital  doings  will  not  be  slow  to  acknowledge 
that  in  respect  of  many  examples  of  the  hospital  physician  the  soli- 
citude shown  for  the  patients  under  their  care  is  beyond  praise. 

But  while  freely  granting  that  no  sort  of  personal  charge  can 
fairly  be  made  against  hospital  physicians,  the  system  tmder  which 
their  services  are  rendered  is  open  to  the  gravest  criticism.     Firsts 
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we  have  one  other  illustration  of  the  honorarism  which  carries  its 
own  condemnation.  The  services  of  the  staflF  are  honorary  services ; 
conscientiously  it  may  he  believed,  and  often  indefatigably  given  in 
respect  of  the  patient,  but  given  to  the  patient  alone  and  not  to  be 
commanded  by  the  hospital. 

This  is  not  a  distinction  so  subtle  as  to  be  of  no  moment.  It  is 
one  important  to  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  institution. 
Under  it,  the  services  of  the  staff  are  beyond  all  but  nominal  control. 
They  are  to  a  great  extent  given  or  withheld  at  will.  A  single 
private  customer  may  be  considered  to  have  a  claim  upon  a  physician's 
attention,  outweighing  that  of  all  his  hospital  patients  put  together. 
So,  it  is  probable,  it  would  be  with  any  other  professional  man,  were 
he  called  upon  tojabour  under  similar  conditions.  Yet  the  physician 
virtually  asserts  a  Hen  upon  the  practice  of  the  hospital,  and  is 
always  eager  to  obstruct  and  generally  succeeds  in  preventing  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  his  colleagues.  When  compared  with  the 
records  of  in-patients'  cases  and  out-patients'  attendances,  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  and  surgeons  upon  the  staff  of  any  one  of  our  great 
hospitals  appears  very  insufficient,  and  hence  we  have  occasional 
rumours  of  in-patients  never  seen  or  never  treated  by  the  physicians 
in  whose  care  they  nominally  are,  and  of  out-patients  dismissed  after 
an  average  consultation  of  so  many  seconds,  or  handed  over  to  the 
attentions  of  inexperienced  striplings. 

The  hospital  lacks  a  real  amalgamation  of  the  several  members  of 
the  staff,  and  a  real  incorporation  of  the  staff  with  the  institution. 
There  is  not  seldom  a  dangerous  indifference  to  the  primary  and 
philanthropic  object  of  every  hospital  and  a  habit  of  regarding  the 
patient  as  an  unfortunate  supplied  for  manipulation  in  the  cause  of 
science. 

Naturally  the  medical  mind  has  a  bias  towards  investigation,  and 
to  afford  opportunities  for  research  is  a  legitimate  and  highly  import- 
ant function  of  the  hospital.  But  investigation  should  be  subordi- 
nate to  cure.  The  large  majority  of  those  who  support  hospitals  by 
their  benefactions  make  their  alms  as  an  offering  to  the  poor,  and  it 
is  only  a  philosopher  who  subscribes  with  a  view  to  benefit  mankind 
at  large.  But  to  the  physician  the  hospital  is  generally  a  scientific 
society,  and  the  patients  are  ^  cases.'  Always  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  may  be  in  search  of  materials  for  the  substantiation 
of  a  theory,  he  has  a  tendency  to  choose  for  the  wards  patients  whose 
maladies  supply  points  of  interest  to  him  rather  than  those  who  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  need  of  cure.  It  is  in  this 
direction  he  seeks  the  equivalent  for  the  services  rendered. 

Proceeding  upon  the  same  lines,  and  feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
obligation  is  towards  him  and  not  upon  him,  the  hospital  physician, 
like  any  other  honorary  officer,  entertains  no  call  of  duty  which  would 
take  him  farther  than  his  own  inclination,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  in 
the  case  of  the  physician  duty  and  inclination  are  usually  not  far  se- 
parated. He  receives  year  by  year  the  thanks  of  the  governors  awarded 
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him  by  acclamation  in  general  meeting ;  a  paragraph  in  the  report 
repeats  the  story  of  his  virtues,  and  at  festival  dinners  he  is  toasted  by 
an  appreciative  company.  Nothing  is  left  undone  which  would  help 
to  perpetuate  the  notion  that  the  hospital  is  a  temple  erected  to  hik 
honour,  with  the  governors  and  managers  as  humble  acolytes  minis- 
tering at  the  mjstic  shrine. 

This  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  members 
of  the  medical  staff  must  cause  the  candid  physician  some  amuse- 
ment. The  best  of  them  would  not  claim  to  be  imbued  with  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  so  largely  that  worldly  wisdom  could  find  no  place.  A 
hospital  appointment  is  indispensable  to  a  man  who  seeks  the  highest 
walks  of  his  profession.  It  is  a  great  and  coveted  honour,  and  in  no 
sense  is  it  barren.  Given  a  position  upon  the  staff  of  a  worthy 
hospital,  and  fame  and  fortune  are  at  ultimate  command  in  a  degree 
unattainable  without  it  except  in  the  rarest  instances ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that,  whatever  the  services  of  the  physician  to  the  in- 
stitution, they  are  at  some  time  amply  recompensed.  Only  the  recom- 
pense comes  indirectly.  The  hospital  pays  him  no  stipend,  but  it 
supplies  him  with  opportunities  of  gathering  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence which  are  indispensable  to  his  success ;  it  promotes  his  reputa- 
tion by  advertising  his  name  in  its  reports  and  papers ;  it  enables  him 
to  bring  his  wares  before  the  public ;  it  sets  forth  his  value  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  by  these  means  he  secures  private  patients  and, 
in  time,  heavy  consultation  fees.  Sometimes  the  recompense  is  more 
direct.  Where  schools  are  attached,  he  may  receive  a  large  share  of 
the  payments  by  students,  and  in  some  hospitals  considerable  sums 
are  voted  the  physicians  by  way  of  cab-hire  or  under  other  euphonious 
designations. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  ingenuity  were  taxed  to  find  means  to  remu- 
nerate which  shall  not  be  recognisable.  Etiquette  wills  it  that  the 
position  of  a  physician  to  a  hospital  shall  be  an  honorary  position, 
and  professional  etiquette,  especially  when  it  is  medical,  is  despotic. 
Yet  if  ever  there  were  a  sham  and  an  imposition,  an  idol  of  brass  and 
wood  before  which  men  bowed  like  pagans,  it  is  etiquette.  Etiquette 
is  not  a  natural  courtesy  or  deference,  but  a  contemptible  artificiality 
which  fetters  liberty  and  too  often  helps  to  perpetuate  folly. 

It  is  said  that  a  proposal  to  give  direct  remuneration  to  the  phy- 
sician would  result  in  the  retirement  from  hospital  practice  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  profession.  To  believe  that  the  reform 
would  operate  thus  is  to  believe  that  the  most  intelligent  physicians 
are  blind  to  the  indispensability  of  hospital  work.  If,  however,  it  is 
meant  that  such  a  step  would  bring  about  the  resignation  of  men  who 
have  already  attained  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  ambition,  the 
threat  is  not  very  formidable.  Unless  in  regard  to  teaching,  for 
which  provision  might  be  made,  the  value  of  their  hospital  service 
is  limited,  and  it  is  precisely  these  men  who  might  with  advantage 
retire  firom  medical  work  of  the  institution  and  bring  their  technical 
knowledge  to  the  aid  of  the  lay  authorities. 
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But  there  are  many  physicians  and  surgeons  not  so  full  of  years 
and  honours,  yet  it  may  be  equally  able  and  possibly  more  active,  to 
-whom  a  direct  remuneration  of  sufficient  amount  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  It  would  be  acceptable  to  them  to  an  extent  to  be 
realised  only  by  a  needy  professional  man,  absorbed  day  by  day  in  his 
as  yet  unremunerative  labours,  and  condemned  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  to  long  years  of  waiting  ere  his  skill  passes  current  in  the 
world's  market.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  serve  to  link  them  more 
closely  to  the  institution  they  serve,  and  would  inculcate  a  desirable 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  liospital  itself,  while  the  management 
would  be  set  free  of  the  difficulties  which  always  occur  when  authority 
is  brought  into  cont-act  with  unremunerated  officials,  even  if  that 
authority  be  of  the  right  kind,  wise,  temperate,  and  competent  to 
deal  with  the  subject  upon  which  it  adjudicates.  The  direct  remunera- 
tion of  the  medical  staflF  could  not  rightly  be  considered  derogatory 
to  the  members.  The  position  of  a  medical  man  in  regard  to  the 
hospital  has  no  parallel.  In  all  other  aflfairs  of  life  we  acknowledge 
the  propriety  of  paying  for  work  done.  A  Cabinet  minister  does  not 
forego  his  salary ;  the  judges  of  the  land  receive  high  emoluments ; 
bishops  and  priests  take  their  various  stipends,  lawyers  look  for  their 
fees  whatever  the  nature  of  the  case ;  the  Charity  Commissioners 
themselves  receive  substantial  pajnment ;  and  it  is  only  vulgar  inso- 
lence which  would  suggest  that  duty,  cause,  or  client  is  less  carefully 
served  because  the  service  is  not  unrecompensed. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  neediness  of  the  hospitals  must  prevent 
any  increase  of  expenditure,  that  is  to  misapprehend  the  argument 
as  a  whole.  The  payment  of  the  medical  officers  would  be  but  one 
part  of  the  reform,  and  a  part  which,  considered  alone,  represents  a 
difficult  and  inconsistent  innovation.  A  thorough  revisal  of  the  sys- 
tem would  relieve  the  hospitals  of  much  work  which  now  adds  to 
their  expenses  without  enhancing  their  utility,  and  would  limit  their 
operations  (i)  to  the  treatment  of  serioua  disease  amongst  the  poor 
of  all  classes,  and  (2)  to  the  ailments  of  that  intermediate  body  be- 
tween the  pauper  and  the  humbly  prosperous  which,  when  allowed  to 
contribute,  would  furnish  the  most  legitimate  dependants  of  our 
hospitals.  The  finance  of  medical  charity  will  supply  matter  for 
further  consideration,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  even  were  the 
funds  now  forthcoming  insufficient — a  very  doubtful  proposition — the 
reforms  recommended  would  effect  a  large  reduction  in  some  items  of 
expenditure,  and  would  at  the  same  time  create  a  new  and  satisfactory 
source  of  revenue,  and  one  particularly  appropriate  for  the  purpose  to 
which  its  application  is  suggested. 

That  some  advance  has  been  made  in  the  direction  indicated  gives 
promise  of  a  better  fut\u*e  for  our  medical  institutions.  The  most 
valuable  of  them  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  discarding  many  hono- 
rary positions,  and  no  longer  expect  the  performance  of  arduous 
duties  by  unremunerated  lay  officers.  Only  let  this  reform  be  ex- 
tended sufficiently,  and  one  chief  reason  for  the  shortcomings  of 
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hospital  management  will  have  been  removed.  The  efficiency  of  an 
institution  is  probably  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  honorarism,  and 
nothing  would  raise  the  character  of  our  hospitals  more  than  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  laymen  trained  to  Jiospital  management,  and 
possessing  beyond  the  instincts  of  a  common  humanity  the  prospect 
of  an  adequate  recognition  of  meritorious  seivice.  Every  man  can 
admire  the  amiable  impulses  of  people  whose  single-hearted  object  it 
is  to  benefit  their  poorer  brethren,  but  none  the  less  we  sometimes  have 
reason  to  view  with  dismay  the  blind  bfundering  of  an  accentuated 
philanthropy  when  it  wanders  beyond  the  precincts  of  its  own  privacy. 

What  should  be  the  precise  form  of  hospital  government  is  a 
question  wide  enough  to  be  dealt  with  separately,  but  this  much  miay 
be  said,  that  no  system  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  demand 
both  capacity  and  responsibility  at  the  hands  of  those  charged  with 
its  administration. 

To  suppose  that  the  days  of  *  honorarism  '  are  already  numbered 
would  be  to  underrate  lamentably  the  endurance  of  popular  senti- 
ment. Such  a  faith  as  is  built  about  the  method  of  English  charity 
will  bear  many  rude  shocks  ere  its  foundations  are  weakened,  and, 
were  it  overthrown  to-morrow,  probably  it  would  be  rebuilt  of  the 
old  materials. 

Opinion  is  not  advanced  enough  to  approve  the  importation  of 
the  centralisation  of  Paris,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  allow  our  institu- 
tions to  lose  those  distinctive  and  personal  characteristics  which  save 
the  whole  from  monotony  and  tend  to  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  supporters.  Yet  though  there  be  scant  prospect  of  attaining  to 
those  radical  changes  which  are  inevitable  at  some  time,  the  need  of 
a  liberal  measure  of  amendment  should  be  insisted  upon.  It  may  be 
reasonably  contended  that  while  there  is  an  undoubted  obligation 
upon  the  State  to  provide  for  its  sick,  there  is  none  that  by  an  abro- 
gation of  its  own  duties  it  should  supply  opportunities  for  essays  in 
private  benevolence.  If  the  management  of  our  hospitals  be  defective, 
and  if  the  accommodation  they  provide  be  insufficient,  is  it  not 
incumbent  upon  the  State  to  assume  its  admitted  functions  ? 

We  recognise — tardily,  it  is  true — the  shortsightedness  of  the 
policy  which  has  allowed  our  towns  to  depend  upon  private  traders 
for  the  supply  of  two  great  necessaries  of  life — gas  and  water.  Can 
we  defend  the  abandonment  of  oxu*  sick  poor  to  the  shortcomings  and 
caprices  of  our  hospital  system  ?  Or  can  we  pretend  that  if  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  were  made  dependent  upon  medical  relief  as  it  is 
too  often  supplied  at  our  hospitals,  a  single  week  would  pass  without 
general  protest  ? 

The  gas  and  water  companies  are  held  to  their  bargains  under 
penalties.  Whatever  their  privileges  and  rapacity,  their  responsi- 
bilities exist.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  check  there  is 
upon  possible  action  by  the  governors  of  our  hospitals,  and  whether 
any  power,  short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  could  counteract  a  resolu- 
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■  tion  on  their  part  to  change  the  character  of  their  work,  or  even  to 

■  close  their  doors  altogether. 

■  Means  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  hold  an  endowed  hospital  to 
^  its  original  purpose,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that  this  would 
!^  "be  so  in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  host  of  mendicant  societies.  Yet 
^  many  of  these  could  be  as  ill  spared  as  their  wealthier  brethren. 

®  These  reflections  are  not  simply  polemical.  The  financial  diffi- 
*  culties  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  hospitals  in  the  king- 
s' dom  are  notorious.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  a  pro- 
•*  longation  of  evil  days  might  leave  the  managers  of  that  or  any  other 

0  sinularly  situated  institution  no  alternative  but  to  curtail  or  even  to 
i«  stop  their  work.  Would  it  be  tolerated  that  a  loss  of  that  kind 
t  should  continue,  and  if  the  contingency  were  reached  would  not  the 
if   State  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  problem  which  it  has  been 

hitherto  the  custom  to  leave  for  solution  to  individual  energy  ? 

1  The  practice  is  to  place  medical  charities  outside  the  pale  of 
\  legislation.  There  is  no  authority  to  control  their  establishment, 
k  and  none  charged  to  inquire  into  or  to  promote  their  efficiency. 
I    There  is  no  bar  before  which  to  arraign  their  shortcomings,  and  no 

power  to  invoke  for  the  protection  of  their  interests.  They  are  called 
'  public '  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  public  are 
expected  to  support  them.  In  reality  they  are  private  societies. 
Each  institution  determines  its  own  functions,  and  performs  them 
according  to  its  own  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  hospitals  are  heavily  taxed  for  doing  the 
nation's  work ;  and  for  years  it  was  necessary  to  keep  several  wards 
closed  at  St.  Thomas's  in  order  to  provide  for  the  taxgatherer's 
demands.  The  rating  of  hospitals  to  the  poor  is  a  sublime  illustra- 
tion of  the  ridiculous.  To  rate  the  poor  to  the  hospitals  might  be  a 
better  proof  of  practical  wisdom. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  so  long  as  the  purely  voluntary  and 
honorary  character  is  maintained  by  the  hospitals,  wisdom  must  be 
content  with  a  subordinate  influence,  and  sentiment  must  be  allowed 
her  victims,  even  as  we  accept  her  undoubted  kindnesses.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  affairs  of  our  hospitals  will  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government  of  the  day  the  attention  they  need,  and  when 
means  should  be  found  to  ensure  their  efficiency  without  impairing 
their  renown  as  the  vehicles  of  a  splendid  charity. 

B.  BURFORD   RaWLINGS. 
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Parliament  and  the  Higher  Education. 

LESS  than  a  generation  ago  the  English  Universities  were  governed 
by  an  automatic  constitution,  which  was  probably  imitated  from 
almost  contemporaneous  institutions  in  Italy  and  France.  Of  the 
antiquity  of  Oxford,  of  which  I  particularly  wish  to  speak,  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  was  certainly  in  existence  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
colleges  in  the  universities,  originally  mere  excrescences  on  a  large 
and  varying  body  of  independent  students,  were  governed  by  statutes 
passed  by  their  several  founders,  though  from  time  to  time  the 
founder's  rule  was  modified  or  interpreted  by  the  visitor.  The  State 
did  not  interfere  with  the  endowments  of  these  colleges  or  the  tenure 
of  them,  except  that  the  Universities  were  visited  by  the  Crown  in 
the  successive  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  when  those 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  Establishment  were  expelled.  But  the 
statutes  remained  unaltered,  many  of  these  regulations  binding 
the  fellows  to  the  practices  of  the  Unreformed  Church.  Oxford 
colleges  were  founded  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  ancient  system  of  the  University  was  represented  by  a 
few  halls,  which  originally  elected  their  own  rulers,  aud  still  kept  up 
the  form  of  doing  so.  But  Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  contrived  to  get  the  nomination  of  these  heads  into 
his  own  hands,  probably  in  order  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Puritan  party  in  the  University.  This  usurpation  soon  hardened 
from  a  precedent  into  a  right  of  patronage.  It  is  fair  to  say,  that  the 
right  was  not  on  the  whole  abused  till  the  days  of  the  latest  chan- 
cellors. Some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  University 
have  been  heads  of  halls.  The  right  of  being  an  independent 
member  of  the  University,  the  most  ancient  form  of  membership,  was 
extinguished  by  Laud,  who  procured  a  statute  compelling  every 
member  of  the  University  to  become  a  member  of  some  college  or 
existing  hall.  James  I.  accorded  to  the  two  Universii  ies  the  privilege 
of  being  represented  in  Parliament,  a  privilege  which  Elizabeth  more 
wisely  had  refused. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  were  accorded  by  royal  charters 
or  by  papal  bulls.  They  included  the  right  of  self-government,  inde- 
pendence of  all  tribunals  but  those  of  the  University,  great  personal 
privilege,  and  considerable  local  authority.  These  were  affirmed  in 
a  charter,  granted  by  Henry  IV.  But  Parliament  forced  the  King  to 
revoke  the  charter.  It  was,  however,  re-enacted  by  Edward  IV.,  and 
confirmed  by  Parliament.  The  Universities  were  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  no 
attempt  was  made  to  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Oxford  till  Laud's  time,  when  certain  restrictive  statutes 
were  drawn  up,  and  authorised  by  Charles.  The  University  was 
disabled  from  modifying  these  statutes. 

From  the  beginning,  Oxford  was  a  secular  institution.  It  per- 
mitted the  interference  of  no  ecclesiastical  authority  over  its  internal 
government.  Up  to  the  first  Eeformation  it  lay  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  ;  but  the  bishop  had  no  rights  within  it. 
When  Henry  VIIL  established  the  see  of  Oxford,  he  expressly  pro- 
hibited his  bishop  from  meddling  with  the  University.  Hence,  till 
the  time  of  tests,  Oxford  was  the  home  of  free  thought,  and  from  it 
proceeded  most  of  those  speculative  novelties  which  preceded  and 
greatly  aided  the  English  Eeformation.  It  even  protected  Jews  when 
they  had  no  legal  settlement  elsewhere  in  England.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  extended  to  the  University  and  colleges, 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  handed  over  to  the  Establishment ; 
the  former  more  completely  than  the  latter.  Thenceforward  the  two 
Universities  were  little  more  than  a  training  place  for  the  clergy.  A 
few  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  sent  their  sons  to  the  Univer- 
sities, but  they  seldom  conferred  any  reputation  on  what  was  called 
the  place  of  their  education,  or  derived  any  benefit  from  it.  The 
examinations  were  a  farce,  the  degree  a  mere  matter  of  time  and 
money,  and  the  general  intellectual  condition  of  the  Universities  was 
exceedingly  low.  Individuals  occasionally  emerged  into  eminence 
from  and  through  this  stagnation,  as  Locke,  Addison,  Butler,  Adam 
Smith,  Elmsley,  and  Gaisford  in  Oxford ;  Newton,  Bentley,  Paley, 
Person,  and  others  at  Cambridge. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Cambridge  began 
the  custom  of  publishing  the  names  of  the  disputants  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  the  ordinary  material  of  the  Cambridge  degree,  in  order 
of  merit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Oxford  followed 
the  example  with  its  special  study — classical  literature.  But  at  first, 
in  each  case,  this  test  examination  was  voluntary.  It  was,  and  was 
supposed  to  be,  a  purely  domestic  examination,  and  for  a  time  at- 
tracted no  further  notice.  Gradually,  however,  and  especially  in 
relation  to  Oxford,  the  class  began  to  be  a  certificate  of  merit,  which 
was  fully  appreciated.  The  constant  tradition  in  Oxford  is,  that  this 
attention  was  paid  to  Oxford  distinctions  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel  obtained  a  double-first  class,  and  found 
the  benefit  of  it  in  his  official  career.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  custom 
of  founding  University  scholarships  commenced.  By  winning  these, 
a  student  became  known  as  the  first  man  of  his  year. 

The  endowments  of  the  colleges  were  almost  always  limited  to 
particular  districts,  femilies,  or  schools.  In  many  cases,  the  election 
of  a  scholai-  gave  the  right  of  succession  to  a  fellowship,  however  little 
the  subsequent  career  of  the  student  may  have  shown  that  he  deserved 
any  distinction.  In  all  cases,  the  retention  of  any  endowment  was 
coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  recipient  was  poor,  or  lacked 
means  for  his  education.     Thus  the   founder  of  All  Souls,  in  the 
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fifteenth  century,  excluded  any  person  from  his  fellowships  who  had 
over  5Z.,  about  6oi-  in  present  value,  of  his  own  property.  This  rule 
was  occasionally  violated,  but  the  violation  was  known  to  be  an  abuse 
and  was  looked  on  as  a  scandal.  Sometimes  the  fellowship  was 
terminated  after  a  given  period.  Originally  there  was  no  freehold 
in  a  fellowship.  But  after  the  ill-advised  expulsion  of  the  Magdalen 
fellows  by  James  II.,  an  opinion  grew  that  they  were,  if  no  statute 
prescribed  the  contrary,  vested  interests,  terminable  only  by  marriage, 
presentation  to  a  benefice,  and  the  possession  of  disqualifying  private 
property.  The  founders  of  the  older  or  pre-Reformation  colleges  did 
not  as  a  rule  compel  their  fellows  to  become  priests.  The  first  college 
founded  for  priests  was  Lincoln,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  missionary  college,  whose  activity 
should  be  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  LoUardy.  But  no  hindrance 
was  to  be  put  on  the  fellows  becoming  clergymen  ;  and  as  the  Church 
was  the  principal  road  to  opulence  and  power  before  the  Reformation, 
and  almost  the  only  provision  for  learning  after  the  Reformation,  the 
custom  of  taking  orders  became  common  among  the  foundation  mem- 
bers of  the  University*  By  a  statute  of  the  University,  framed  almost 
in  the  existing  generation,  the  obligation  of  orders  was  imposed  on 
most  fellows.  The  statutes  frequently  prescribed  that  the  fellow  should 
proceed  to  the  first  degree  of  Divinity.  But  till  a  recent  date  this 
did  not  require  that  the  graduate  should  be  a  clergyman. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Universities  up  to  1854.  Some  of  the 
Oxford  colleges,  and  also  some  at  Cambridge,  had  contrived  to  elude 
restrictions,  statutory  or  customary,  on  the  free  choice  of  scholars  and 
fellows,  and  found  their  reward  in  the  rapid  eminence  which  they  at- 
tained. This  was  especially  the  case  with  Oriel  and  Balliol.  The 
fellows  of  Oriel  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  con- 
tained the  most  distinguished  Oxford  graduates.  The  Balliol  scholar- 
ship soon  became  a  coveted  prize,  and  many  well-known  public  men 
began  their  career  with  this  distinction.  But  the  other  colleges  either 
could  not  or  would  not  follow  the  example. 

The  University  professors  were  very  few,  and  except  in  some  cases 
had  nominal  stipends.  The  Professors  of  Divinity  and  Hebrew  were 
endowed  with  canonries,  and  took  care,  as  all  canons  did,  to  appro- 
priate the  greatest  part  of  the  cathedral  funds  to  themselves.  When 
the  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  was  subjected,  like  other  chapters,  to 
reform,  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  induced  Peel  to  reserve  two  for  new 
divinity  professorships.  It  is  worth  while  remarking  here  that  up  to 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1 662,  admission  to  orders  was  not,  and  had 
not  been,  even  in  pre-Reformation  times,  a  condition  precedent  to 
holding  deanery,  canonry,  dignity,  or  even  rectory.  The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity took  capitular  offices  from  the  laity  and  gave  them  to  the 
clergy.  It  is  probable  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  was  supposed  cap- 
able at  this  time  of  limiting  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  contract- 
ing its  rights.  But  her  Majesty  the  Queen  is,  as  her  predecessors 
have  been,  the  holder  of  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  David's  Cathedral, 
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and  is  registered  as  a  member  of  the  chapter.  The  professors  in  Ox- 
ford received  little  and  did  nothing.  Their  fortunes  are  altered  now, 
but  their  labours  are  little  more  onerous  than  before. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  English  grammar  schools  date  from  post- 
Keformation  times.  The  principal  pre-Reformation  schools  are  Win- 
chester and  Eton,  those  schools  being  always  mentioned  with  special 
honour  and  privileges  in  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  subsequent  to 
their  foundation.  The  monasteries  were  generally  the  schools  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  the  better  ages  of  the  monasteries — i.e.  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
satisfied  the  duty  of  primary  instruction  fairly  well.  The  entirely 
illiterate  person  was,  I  am  convinced,  far  less  common  in  the  thir- 
teenth than  he  was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  prohibition 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  that  the  sons  of  villeins  shall  not 
be  sent  to  the  schools  or  take  orders  without  licence  is  very  signifi- 
cant. There  is  no  more  common  entry  in  the  manor  rolls,  than  a 
small  payment  made  by  a  serf  for  licence  to  have  his  son  educated, 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  I  have  read  thousands  of  artisans' 
accounts — carpenters  and  bricklayers  of  the  fifteenth  century — the 
English  of  which  is  phonetic,  but  intelligible. 

All  this  machinery  of  public  education  came  to  an  end  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  foundation  of  endowed 
schools  commences.  They  were  generally  settled  by  private  bills  in 
Parliament.  The  journals  of  the  Commons  commence  with  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  are  full  of  bills  for  the  endowment  of 
schools.  They  were  generally  local  day  schools,  and  were  incontest- 
ably  established  in  order  to  meet  some  sudden  void  and  want.  With 
few  exceptions  they  long  remained  local  day  schools.  Twice  over 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port on  the  best  means  for  founding  a  school  for  the  nobility.  But 
the  first  great  schoolmaster  who  extended  the  reputation  of  his  school 
beyond  ite  local  limits  was  Busby,  head  of  Westminster  School  for  more 
t  han  half  a  century,  who  died  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Westminster,  and  subsequently  Eton,  supplied  what  the 
Lords  Committee  were  in  search  of,  but  on  which  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  reported  during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  same  century,  Harrow,  originally  a  small  local  school,  was 
brought  into  prominence  chiefly  through  the  energy  of  Dr.  Parr,  who 
was  a  kind  of  copper  Johnson  in  private  life,  but  a  staunch  Whig. 
The  revival  of  other  schools  and  the  decay  of  many  is  the  experience 
of  comparatively  recent  times.  But  half  a  century  ago  all  the  English 
public  schools,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  were  in  an  utterly  unsatis- 
factory condition,  and  gave  next  to  no  instruction  whatever.  The  best 
education  was  foimd  in  a  few  private  schools,  to  which  boys  were  sent 
from  very  great  distances.  The  old  schools  were  finally  stirred  into 
activity  by  the  success  of  one  of  their  number,  Rugby,  but  much  more 
by  the  foundation  of  divers  proprietary  schools.  The  most  active 
advocate  of  these  new  schemes  was  an  excellent  and  enlightened  clergy- 
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man,  the  first  Dean  of  Manchester,  Bowers,  to   whom  the  higher 
English  education  owes  much. 

The  Act  of  1854,  reforming  the  Universities  and  colleges,  though 
tentative,  was  a  great  step.  Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Commons 
knows  very  little  of  the  higher  education,  and  still  less  of  the  exist.- 
ing  condition  of  the  Universities,  in  which  tendencies  are  rapidly  de- 
veloped, and  changes  wliich  require  constant  observation  incessantly 
occur.  Before  1854,  the  government  of  the  University  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  a  body  of  men  who  were  pri- 
vileged and  inert,  owing  their  position  generally  to  narrow  and  dis- 
creditable intrigues,  and,  perhaps  as  a  consequence,  were  slothful  and 
reactionary.  The  Act  created  an  elective  coimcil  which  superseded  the 
old  boards,  gave  the  franchise  of  election  to  a  heterogeneous  body,  the 
resident  masters  and  a  few  others,  introduced  minority  voting,  but 
provided  that  one  third  should  be  still  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  left 
another  third  open  to  the  same  officials,  and  as  a  head  was  not  unfre- 
quently  a  professor  also,  allowed  him  to  be  a  candidate,  in  this  third 
capacity,  for  the  third  contingent,  that  of  professors.  The  Act  also 
threw  open  nearly  all  the  fellowships  to  unrestrained  competition, 
and  did  the  same  by  most  of  the  scholarships.  Some  of  the  latter  and 
a  few  of  the  former  were  still  annexed  to  certain  schools,  owing  mainly 
to  the  remonstrances  of  these  schools.  Local  claims  were  almost  en- 
tirely extinguished,  apparently  even  the  obligation  of  being  a  British 
subject  was  ignored,  and  those  of  descent  from  the  founder  were  ab- 
solutely superseded.  This  most  important  parliamentary  precedent  of 
extinguishing  an  hereditary  claim  in  a  charity  has  not  yet  been  fol- 
lowed, though  it  will  doubtlessly  be  remembered  when  far  less  defen- 
sible charities  are  reformed.  But  the  greatest  and  most  serious 
change  which  the  Commission,  acting  under  the  powers  of  the  Act, 
made,  was  the  abolition  of  those  restrictions  on  endowment  to  such 
as  had  need  of  the  benefaction.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  result  of 
the  change  would  be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  costs  of  school 
education ;  that  the  road  to  humble  merit  would  be  almost  abso- 
lutely barred;  that  endowments  intended  for  the  poor  would  be 
poured  into  the  lap  of  the  rich ;  and  that,  in  particular,  one  profession, 
that  of  the  church,  which  is  not  well  endowed,  considering  its  num- 
bers, would  assuredly  find,  and  at  an  early  date,  its  graduate  candidates 
for  the  ministry  seriously  lessened.  Now  there  is  no  more  serious 
peril  that  a  society  can  run,  than  the  influence  of  a  poor  and  illiterate 
clergy.     But  the  change  was  made. 

The  system  of  education  in  Oxford  before  the  Act  of  1854  ^^ 
partly  carried  on  by  college  tuition,  partly  by  private  enterprise. 
There  was  no  public  or  professorial  teaching,  or,  at  least,  none  worth 
speaking  about.  The  tutor,  as  his  name  implies,  was  originally  en- 
trusted with  the  moral  guidance  of  academical  youth.  In  course  of 
time,  as  the  University  began  to  exact  distinct  proof  that  the  under- 
graduate had  studied,  tuition  was  held  to  imply  instruction  in  such 
requirements  as    the  public  examinations  defined.      Hence  it  was 
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generally  only  given  for  such  subjects  as  were  prescribed  for  the 
ordinary  degree.  There  was  hardly  a  college  in  which  mathematics 
were  taught,  and  only  a  few  in  which  the  authorities  pretended  to 
supply  instruction  to  such  of  their  undergraduates  as  contemplated 
taking  honours.  This  exceptional  object  was  generally  obtained 
through  private  tuition,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  whenever  any 
real  progress  was  made  in  traditional  study  the  progress  was  due  to 
the  enterprise  of  private  teachers.  Even  at  Balliol  College,  where 
the  instruction  given  was  of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  in  any  other 
society,  classmen  read  with  private  tutors.  The  fees  paid  for  tuition  were 
generally  low.  Before  the  Act  of  1854  the  University  resolved  on 
enlarging  the  area  of  its  prescribed  studies,  by  di^dding  its  honour 
examination  in  classics,  and  by  founding  new  classes  in  history  and 
physical  science. 

Soon  after  the  Act  of  1854  the  college  tutors  began  to  undertake 
all  the  functions  of  instruction,  and  gradually  succeeded  in  almost 
entirely  extinguishing  private  enterprise.  They  increased  their  fees, 
and  practically  turned  their  oflBces  into  freeholds.  In  course  of  time 
they  were  allowed  to  marry  and  retain  their  fellowships  and  other 
offices.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  younger  men  did  not  take  orders, 
and  that  those  who  had  already  taken  orders  would  not  take  livings. 
Perhaps  no  career  could  be  more  attractive  to  a  young  man  of  five 
and  twenty  than  the  acquisition  of  an  office  worth  from  600/.  to 
7CX)/.  a  year,  the  duties  of  which,  even  when  they  were  satisfied, 
were  exceedingly  light — some  two  or  three  hours  a  day — and  were 
exigible  for  only  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year.  It  is  true  that  the 
college  tutor  would  be  no  better  off  at  fifty  than  he  was  at  twenty- 
five,  but  this  was  no  matter  of  anxiety  to  young  men,  especially  to 
such  as  were  not  enterprising.  The  college  gave  them  good  pay, 
^nd  little  to  do.  The  chapter  of  accidents  would  provide  for  them. 
There  were  the  new  professorships  and  the  old  headships  to  canvass 
for,  and  all  experience  has  proved  that  twenty  men  can  be  moved  to 
speculate  for  one  prize,  even  when  the  prize  is  to  be  the  reward  of 
merit,  while  a  very  much  larger  number  are  led  to  intrigue  for  that 
the  acquisition  of  which  is  no  test  of  merit  at  all.  A  distinguished 
member  of  the  University  reconmiended  a  member  of  his  college  to 
become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  professoi*ship.  *But,'  said  the 
other,  '  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject.'  *  That  is  no  ob- 
jection,' was  the  reply ;  '  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  always 
keep  a  fortnight  ahead  of  his  pupils,  if  he  gets  any.'  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  speaker  expressed  a  very  general  opinion,  and  did  not 
intend  to  be  cynical.  But  there  is  nothing  which  more  surely 
denotes  a  generally  low  moral  tone  than  unconscious  cynicism. 

The  monopoly  of  instruction  given  by  college  tutors  was  greatly 
assisted  by  their  possessing  a  monopoly  of  examination,  and  the 
right  of  conferring  distinctions  in  the  class  list.  In  other  words, 
they  audited,  and  audit,  their  own  accounts.  In  the  principal 
studies  of  the  University — that  is,  the  language  and  literature   of 
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Greece  and  Rome — for  proficiency  or  reputed  proficiency  in  which 
nearly  all  scholarships  and  fellowships  are  awarded,  they  took  care  to^ 
exclude  as  far  as  possible,  and  still  take  care  to  exclude,  all  inde- 
pendent judgment.     It  is  very  seldom  that  anyone  except  a  college 
tutor  is  allowed  to  be  an  examiner.     As  a  consequence,  the  gravest 
scandals  have  not  infrequently  arisen.     It  is  a  common  saying  in 
Oxford  that  the  clever  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  third  class,  the 
dull  and  industrious  in  the  second,  the  examiners'  friends  being  put 
into  the  first.     The  statement  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being  a  reality,  and  if  it  were  a  reality, 
there  is  not  enough  public  conscience  in  Oxford    to  reprobate    it^ 
The  Commissioners  of  1878  have  insisted  on  a  change  in  this  system. 
Meanwhile  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  1854  had  an  immediate  and  highly  stimulating  eflFect 
on  the  old  grammar  schools.     It  has  been  stated  before  that  most  of 
these  were  local  day  schools,  founded  in  order  to  meet  local  wants, 
created  to  fill  the  void  made  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
and  required  to  give  instruction  in  such  school  learning  as  existed 
at  the  time,  which  was' a  fair  amount  of  Latin,  but  little  or  no  Greek,, 
and  very  little  else.     Now,  however,  it  became    possible  to   make 
the  schoolmaster's  calling  a  very  lucrative  one,  by  means  of  adver- 
tising success  in  winning  college  scholarships.     A  grammar  school  thus 
became  a  trainer's  yard,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  crammer's  shop,, 
in  which  the  most  promising  and  diligent  lads  were  selected  and 
pushed  forward,  always  in  those  subjects  for  which   college  prizes 
were  given.     New  schools  were  founded  for  carrying  on  this  busi- 
ness ;  old  schools  were  reconstructed.     As  there   were  prizes  to  be 
won,  the  number  of  competitors  was  large,  the  price  of  education 
was  greatly  enhanced,  and  the  local  or  other  conditions  were  sup- 
pressed  or  evaded.     The  age  at  which  school  education  ceased  was 
greatly  extended.     Tliirty  years  ago  the  majority  of  boys,  even  when 
intended  for  the  imiversity,  left  school  at  sixteen ;  now,  the  majority 
remain  till  nineteen. 

The  schoolmaster's  oflBce  became  a  very  lucrative  calling.  Every- 
thing was  done  to  extend  the  popularity  of  the  school,  by  athletic  as 
well  as  by  scholastic  rivalries.  Parents  were  to  be  consoled  for 
failure  in  learning  by  success  at  cricket  and  football.  Schoolboy 
matches  were  chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  and  their  academical 
successes  advertised  in  the  *  University  News.'  Incredible  injury 
was,  and  is,  done  to  the  mind  of  youth  by  speculative  cram.  Lads^ 
of  nineteen,  prematurely  gorged  with  indigested  book-work,  were 
sent  in  for  scholarships,  won  them,  and,  introduced  to  the  new  liberty 
of  the  University,  broke  down  hopelessly,  or  refused  to  submit  any 
longer  to  distasteful  discipline.  Nothing  is  more  conmion  in  Oxford 
than  to  hear  complaints  as  to  the  inexplicable  failure  of  early  pro- 
mise. The  fact  is,  the  schoolmaster  had  crammed  the  boy  into  an 
incurable  dyspepsia  of  the  intelligence.  He  won  his  scholarship, 
but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  his  education.     Nothing  is  rarer  in  an 
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Oxford  college  than  to  find  a  young  man  whose  intelligence  is  fresh 
and  clear,  who  betakes  himself  to  learning  for  learning's  sake,  who 
has  a  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body,  is  not  jaded  by  premature 
training,  and  not  demoralised  by  pothunting  after  the  endowments 
of  school  and  college.  The  colleges,  too,  who  were  rivalling  each 
other  in  the  search  after  imiversity  distinctions,  strove  to  attract 
promising  youths  by  the  offer  of  high  stipends  to  scholarships.  A 
boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  was  invited  to  compete  for  a  prize  of 
lOoZ.  a  year  or  more,  and  as  it  was  very  frequently  the  case  that  such 
a  lad  came  from  his  local  school  with  an  exhibition  of  from  6o!.  to 
80L,  he  was  put  at  once  into  an  independent  position,  and  when,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  he  was  a  poor  man's  son,  he  had  for  his 
private  spending  at  Oxford  during  little  more  than  five  months  in 
the  year  nearly  as  much  as  his  whole  family  had  to  live  on  at  home. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  scholarships  at  Oxford  which  are  less  in 
amount,  but  more  attractive,  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  which 
the  college  has.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Balliol,  where  the 
instruction  is  doubtlessly  of  a  very  high  order,  and  the  material  is 
the  best  in  the  whole  University.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if 
Oxford  had  adopted  the  Cambridge  plan,  under  which  the  scholar 
begins  with  a  small  stipend,  to  be  increased  as  he  shows  diligence 
and  capacity. 

The  college  tutors  have  generally  obtained  permission  to  marry. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  concession  quarters  them 
permanently  on  the  college,  however  unfit  they  may  be  found  to  be 
for  the  function  of  giving  instruction.  They  also  necessarily  cease 
to  fulfil  the  first  duty  of  a  tutor,  that  of  looking  after  the  under- 
graduates' conduct  and  progress.  After  two  or  three  hours  of  routine 
work  in  the  morning,  the  college  married  tutor  is  away  at  his  villa. 
The  discipline  of  the  college  is  left  to  the  very  few  resident  fellows, 
and  it  is  creditable  to  undergraduates  in  college  that  at  the  present 
time,  with  little  supervision  over  them,  riotous  freaks  are  far  rarer 
than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  But  the  undergraduate  is  a  fer 
more  adult  person  at  the  present  time  than  he  used  to  be.  The 
scandals  of  enormous  debts  contracted  during  an  undergraduate's 
career,  of  wanton  and  noisy  outbreaks,  and  of  dissolute  and  ruinous 
extravagance,  have  well-nigh  ceased.  But  undergraduates  have 
learned  better  sense  from  each  other,  and  not  from  the  paternal 
discipline  of  the  college  tutor. 

The  trading  element  in  •the  college  has  been  largely  developed, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  just  interests  of  the  present  and  next 
generation.  Oxford  has  nominally  many  more  fellowships  than 
Cambridge,  but  these  fellowships  have  been  anticipated  and  sus- 
pended in  order  to  meet  large  debts  which  the  colleges  have  con- 
tracted for  buildings  and  decorations,  sometimes  to  cover  current 
expenses  which  any  honest  audit  of  the  college  accounts  would  have 
charged  on  income.  When,  some  years  ago,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  built  a  new  quadrangle,  the  expense  was  met  by  pledging 
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the  income  of  the  existing  fellows,  and   lowering   their  dividend. 
The  fellows  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  the  canons  and  students  of  Christ 
Church,  have  built  largely,  but  at  the  expense  of  those  who   are 
naturally  and  legally  their  successors.     The  official  members  of  the 
colleges   have   added  to  their  own  incomes  by  finding   rooms    for 
undergraduates  who  pay  them  fees,  have  made  no  sacrifice  whatever 
of  their  fixed  incomes,  and  have  anticipated  the  resources  from  which 
the  existing   generation  should   be  endowed.      Sometimes,  having 
allowed  the  buildings  on  their  estates  to  fall  into  decay,  or  having 
been  negligent  in  requiring  the  due  repairs  of  farm  buildings  held 
by  their  lessees,  they  have  borrowed  in  order  to  make  these  repairs, 
and  though  it  is  clear  that  such  an  outlay  should  have  come  out  of 
income,  they  have  charged  the  cost  to  capital,  and  have  so  wasted 
the  estate  of  the  college.     It  is  true  that  they  have  borrowed  on 
long  terms,  and  are  to  make  yearly  repayments  which  will  cover 
capital  as  well  as  interest,  but  they  pay  none  of  the  charge  them- 
selves, get  the  benefit  of  the  buildings  and  repairs,  and  put  all  the 
losses  on  those  who  have  a  moral  and  statutable  right  to  be  elected 
into   college  vacancies.      Such  tampering  with   the  college   estate 
should  no  doubt  have  been  prevented,  but  the  machinery  for  super- 
vision is  weak  and  incompetent,  and  Parliament,  which  ought  to 
have  an  efficient  control  over  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  is 
ill-informed  or   uninformed  as   to  the   facts.      The   result  of  this 
selfishness  or  slovenliness  will  be  that  the  succession  to  fellowships 
will  be  very  slow,  that  the  tutorial  element  which  the  present  holders 
of  office  will  make   every  efibrt  to  retain,  to   exaggerate,  and  to 
aggrandise,  will  in  course  of  time  be  represented  by  middle-aged 
men,  who  will  possess  a  monopoly  of  instruction,  and  that  the  field 
of  enterprise   in  the  view  of  younger  men  will   be  yearly  made 
narrower.     Were  education  free — that  is,  were  all  persons  who  cared 
to  teach  in  Oxford  allowed  a  free  field,  and  guarantees  were  taken 
that  the  examiner  should  not  be  a  professional  teacher,  but  be  an 
independent  judge  of  proficiency — the  prospects  of  the  teacher  would 
be  far  better,  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  would  be  far  more  thorough, 
and  the  examinations  would  be  free  from  that  suspicion  which  justly 
attaches  to  them.   There  is  not  the  slightest  justification  in  endowing 
the  vendor  of  a  marketable  commodity,  such  as  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.     Free  teachers,  such 
as  Mr.  Wren  and  his  colleagues  or  rivals,  do  very  much  better  in  the 
open  market  than  college  tutors  do  in  the  close,  whether  one  considers 
their  profits  or  their  successes.     All  experience  has  shown  that  if  the 
free  teacher  has  a  fair  chance  he  can  beat  the  endowed  instructor. 
The  unendowed  schools,  such  as  those  of  Cheltenham,  Marlborough, 
and  Clifton,  have  been  successful  rivals  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster ;  and  the  unendowed  teacher  in  Oxford,  if  he  were  not 
forcibly  eliminated  by  a  narrow  trade-union  of  college  tutors,  which 
has  fortified  itself  by  assuming  a  monopoly  of  the  examinations, 
would  be,  on  a  fair  field,  competent  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
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endowed  tutor,  who  generally  works  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  for 
some  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  is  handsomely  paid  for  his 
efforts,  and  is  thoroughly  exhausted  by  them. 

The  University  professor  does  nothing,  as  a  rule,  for  his  money. 
To  some  extent  this  is  the  result  of  the  monopoly  of  teaching  pos- 
sessed by  the  college  tutor.  One  professor,  who  occupies  all  the 
endowments  given  for  the  public  teaching  of  medicine,  has  no  one  to 
teach,  or  will  teach  no  one,  for  the  medical  school  of  Oxford,  unlike 
that  of  Cambridge,  is  defunct.  There  are  only  two  or  three  Oxford 
professors  whose  names  are  known,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
which  they  profess,  outside  the  limits  of  the  University.  The  contri- 
bution of  Oxford  endowments  to  original  research  is  almost  nil.  One 
can  point  to  hardly  any  work  by  any  Oxford  professor  which  has 
added  anything  notable  to  the  sum  of  human  learning,  which  has  in- 
disputably contributed  to  the  material  of  human  thought.  It  is 
dangerous  for  any  aspirant  to  University  endowments  to  know  too 
much.  His  exceptional  knowledge  would  be  a  reproach  to  the 
ignorant  routine  of  the  many,  would  offend  vacuities.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  patrons  of  University  oflBces,  whether  they  be 
the  mob  of  country  clergymen — the  most  inane  body  to  which  a  public 
duty  could  be  entrusted — or  electoral  boards,  have  never  pretended  to 
endow  or  reward  learning.  Crown  appointments  have  been  a  little 
more  respectable,  though  occasionally  liable  to  very  adverse  criticism. 
The  fact  is,  until  endowments  are  made  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
won  distinction  in  certain  subjects,  and  are  not  given  to  subjects,  and 
thereby  made  the  occasion  for  electoral  intrigues,  there  is  no  hope 
that  justice  will  be  done,  or  the  higher  learning  be  promoted. 

As  there  is  no  reason  for  endowing  any  man  who  brings  a  market- 
able commodity  for  sale,  whether  it  be  groceries  or  learning,  so  there 
is  no  necessity  for  endowing  the  professor  of  a  subject  which  every- 
body, or  a  notable  number  of  students,  are  willing  to  pay  a  teacher 
for  learning.  There  should  be  no  necessity  for  endowing  four  teachers 
of  Anglican  theology  in  Oxford— each  with  i,6ooZ.  a  year  and  a  fine 
house — when  the  episcopal  authorities,  as  they  probably  do,  demand 
a  full  acquaintance  with  Anglican  theology  from  their  candidates  for 
ordination.  The  endowment  is  waste,  and  it  might  be  expected  that 
these  ornamental  professors  do  not  justify  their  stipends.  What  has 
any  Oxford  professor  of  divinity  done  for  Anglican  theology  ?  The 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  since  the  period  of  first  nomina- 
tion to  the  office,  has  revolved  perfunctorily  round  the  Nicene  period, 
and  has  never  attempted  to  deal  with  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  the  causes  and  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  has  never  handled  the  subject  for 
which  his  office  was  founded — the  ethics  of  Christianity  and  their 
relation  to  conduct — perhaps  has  never  suspected  what  it  was  for 
which  his  professorship  is  in  existence,  but  has  conceived  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  training  parochial  clergy  to  be  acceptable.  If 
80,  the  choice  of  the  first  occupant  was  unfortunate,  for  it  is  said 
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that  when  the  late  professor  was  about  to  preach  in  his  own  church, 
the  parishioners  fled  from  it,  as  though  Canidia  had  handled  the 
viands. 

There  is  only  one  sound  system  on  which  a  professoriate  can  be 
founded  in  a  university,  whether  teaching  be  free  in  such  a  place,  or 
be  made  a  monopoly.  Professors  should  be  appointed,  if  they  be  ap- 
pointed, for  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  useful  to  society, 
but  are  not  made  marketable  by  demand.  Thus,  if  Oxford  were  a 
school  of  geology  or  mineralogy,  the  students  of  which,  being  duly 
certified  by  a  competent  and  unimpeachable  board  of  examiners,  got 
by  such  a  certificate  the  immediate  prospect  of  remunerative  em- 
ployment, there  would  be  no  reason  for  endowing  the  teacher,  since 
the  demand  for  his  services  would  ensure  his  remuneration.  But  if 
no  such  result  is  contemplated  or  eflfected,  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
be  endowed,  since  he  does  a  signal  service  to  society  by  his  labours, 
and  there  is  no  machinery  by  which  he  could  be  remunerated.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  researches  of  the  late  Professor  Phillips  added 
many  hundreds  of  square  miles  to  the  known  coal-bearing  strata  of 
Great  Britain.  Such  a  discovery,  or  discoveries,  can  be  compared  to 
those  of  an  invention  which  increases  the  efficiency  of  labour,  or  adds 
to  the  aggregate  of  wealth.  Were  it  an  invention  of  this  kind,  it 
would  have  been  protected  by  a  patent,  and  the  discoverer  would  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  invention.  As  it  is,  the  advantage  of  the 
discovery  passes  at  once  to  those  who  can  enjoy  it  or  use  it.  Hence 
there  should  be  some  means  found  by  which  to  stimulate  and  reward 
discoveries  of  this  kind.  In  justice,  those  who  get  the  benefit  of  the 
discovery  should  pay  for  it.  But  as  this  is  too  much  to  expect,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  endow  the  discoverer  with  a  professorship.  The 
same  facts  apply  to  other  kinds  of  learning  which  are  of  profound  in- 
terest and  utility  to  mankind,  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  without 
great  expense  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  but  for  which,  as  results, 
there  is  no  market,  because  when  they  are  promulgated  they  instantly 
become  the  property  of  others  as  fully  as  they  were,  before  promulga- 
tion, the  property  of  the  discoverer  only. 

It  is  the  custom  in  several  German  universities  to  endow  indi- 
viduals, and  not  subjects,  to  make  the  fund  for  maintaining  the  pro- 
fessoriate a  common  stock,  and  to  distribute  this  stock  as  occasion 
serves,  or  as  an  eminent  person  appears  on  such  and  such  a  subject. 
It  is  understood  that  by  these  means  speciality  in  learning  has  be- 
come conspicuous  in  Germany.  In  Oxford  the  contrary  practice  is 
adopted.  Subjects  are  endowed,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  there  is 
a  scramble,  in  which  the  least  competent  candidate  ordinarily 
manages  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  fact  could  be  copiously  illustrated 
from  the  later  history  of  the  Oxford  professoriate.  It  would  be  in- 
vidious to  quote  examples,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  fact  in 
order  to  account  for  that  discouragement  to  learning  which  has  made 
Oxford  so  scandalously  barren.  This  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
University  has  been  constantly  urged,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  found 
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little  favour  in  Oxford  itself.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  intrigue  for  a 
freehold  office,  to  which  at  present  no  duties  are  attached,  or  at  least 
in  which  the  occupant  of  the  office  suffers  no  reproach  if  he  entirely 
neglects  such  duties  as  are  assigned  to  his  office,  than  it  is  to  acquire 
the  reputation  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a 
candidate's  merits.  Besides,  when  a  really  competent  person  is,  by  a 
happy  accident,  promoted  to  a  professorship,  it  does  not  follow  that 
be  will  have  an  equally  competent  successor.  But  if  the  professor- 
ship be  permanently  endowed  he  must  have  a  successor.  At  present 
there  is  an  exceedingly  able  Oxford  professor  of  Celtic  literature  in  Mr. 
Ehys.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  a  successor  will  be  easily  found 
for  this  office.  It  is  far  less  certain  that  if  he  were  in  existence,  he 
would  be,  if  the  traditions  of  Oxford  elections  are  preserved,  elected. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  a  person  who  knows  nothing  of  Celtic 
languages  would  be  chosen. 

The  negligent  professor  is  liable  to  no  discipline.  A  farcical 
Board  is  in  existence  by  which  he  may  be  reproved.  But  the  Board 
never  meets,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  members  of  the 
Board  (the  Delegates  of  Appeals  in  Congregation)  know  of  their 
own  existence  as  an  official  order.  It  is  certain  that  they  know 
nothing  of  their  duties,  and  that  if  they  did  know  their  duties,  that 
there  is  no  machinery  by  which  they  may  be  compelled  to  activity. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  which  more  naturally  invites  a  neglect  of  duty 
than  the  hollow  pretence  of  a  means  for  enforcing  duty.  Leave  an 
official  to  his  own  conscience,  or  to  public  opinion,  and  it  is  possible, 
even  in  Oxford,  that  he  may  respond  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
appeals.  But  inform  him  that  the  sole  judge  of  his  conduct  is  a 
Board  which  never  meets,  and  has  no  machinery  for  meeting,  and 
he  is  advised  to  neglect  that  which  nobody  seriously  intended  him 
to  do. 

The  late  Government,  after  an  inquiry  had  been  made  into  the 
revenues  of  the  Universities  and  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
by  a  Commission  which  had  been  appointed  by  their  predecessors, 
passed  an  Act,  imder  which  a  Commission  was  nominated  for  each 
University,  with  power  to  re-distribute  or  assign  the  revenues  of  the 
Universities  and  colleges.  The  Cambridge  Commission  was  fairly 
well  chosen,  and  it  appears  that,  after  making  some  serious  blunders, 
which  there  was  time  to  rectify,  the  Cambridge  Commission  has 
managed  to  complete  its  business  to  the  tolerable  satisfaction  of  the 
University. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  Commissions  was  that  they  acted 
independently  in  what  concerned  the  Universities,  and  were  assisted 
in  the  particular  colleges  by  representatives  of  the  colleges.  In 
the  case  of  Oxford  these  were  sure  to  be  the  most  scheming 
and  eager  of  the  vested  interests — those  persons  who  had  anything 
to  gain  by  a  fresh  manipulation  of  the  college  revenues,  and  were 
most  astute  in  featheiing  their  own  nests.  It  was  the  same  as 
if  the  representatives  of  a  proved  abuse  were  invited  to  give  coimsel 
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a*  t//  tti^  \^r^,  wav  '>f  *^Iirgii:^  iz»i  prrp£CTir:ng  the  abo^  which 

'i'Jift  t'jnu^^pt'XihZi  fA  the  Oxford  Coanaiiseion  was  ludicrous  in  the 
i^jLlft'jfht',.  hi  th^  besui  of  it  vae  p«c  a:-  aaciect  noblanan,  who  took 
III*  iU-z/ji-Ai  'At  S^iv  Colkge,  wL^ii  the  memheis  of  that  society  were 
tfrx'rfiipt  from  all  academical  examinatiozis.  some  sixty  years  ago, 
«iri/l  iiii/l  u('//hr  \%sA  any  relations  with  th«?  University  since.  There 
wtu  (fitly  ofitz  UikUi\jHT  of  the  Commission  who  had  any  intimate  ac- 
HUi%\uiMit'jh  with  the  University,  and  this  member,  though  a  person 
of  MJrj^iilar  abiiitieg,  wa^  equally  singular  for  his  indecision.  There 
vtttft^  lUn'M  lawyers  fm  the  Commission — ^Lord  Selbome,  Mr.  Bemard^ 
ariH  JuHlUui  Orove — men  of  undoubted  ability,  but  not  informed  as  to 
•Jill  f#r«?W7rjfc  nthfjfi  and  present  needs  of  the  University;  a  country 
KhulUtmnn  and  mernVjer  of  Parliament,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  All 
HouIk,  anil  ih  unrl^frnto^^d  to  l>e  the  most  practical  and  sensible  person 
in  t  \ui  whoh;  Uxly ;  and  a  head  of  an  Oxford  college,  of  whom  nothing 
utuul  liir  Maid  lif^irh;H.  Justice  Grove  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
roiintiy  rih^rgyrnaii,  who  twenty  years  ago  had  been  censor  of  Christ 
(AiMrt'U  ;  and  finally  I^ord  Selbome  resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
Mnnivv  of  (frdvi^rHity,  who  would  have  been  better  appointed  at  the 
liml  rdfiMtitiiUon  of  the  Oommission. 

Thn  Oxford  ('ommiHHion  has  not  completed  its  labours,  nor  is  it 
iiii|i<t4ti)d  I  hat  it  <;an  complete  them,  within  the  time  allowed  it  by 
t  hi«  oi'i^iniil  and  proinngful  by  the  subsequent  Act.  It  is  rumoured  that 
I  hif  OnvninirH^nt  in  not  disposed  to  grant  a  further  prolongation  of  the 
|iow«^irt  whioh  Mio  ('ominisHion  has  hitherto  possessed,  and  is  dissatis- 
lind  \\\  onro  with  itn  plans  and  its  purposes.  Although  the  schemes 
liiivn  not  Immmi  |Mt))liHh<Ml  entirely,  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
rHU»H»  thp  |b;mv(v4t  uhuin  for  the  future  of  Oxford  University.  They 
niHV  Ih'  Konnmlly  drsorihod  as  a  machinery  for  transferring  the  greater 
iiai  t  ot  t  hr  funds  of  t  ht)  Uuivorsity  to  the  heads  of  colleges,  the  official 
lootuioiH,  nd.HUHUUHl  tutiU's,  and  a  professoriate  in  ease  and  in  posse, 
Tho  »ioia)m  whioh  ronmiu  utv  to  W  given  to  the  encouragement  of 
Iruihhi^,  1,0.  Hiuh  louruin^  us  the  University  examinations  recognise 
and  a|ihi\»vo,  hut  to  W  ilistribiited  by  the  irresponsible  authorities  of 
tho  ooUojt;tv4  Ht  thoir  ploasiuw  a  pleasure  which  is  only  corrected  by 
uaui»\N  tiitoitvtt.H,  uaii\»w  pivjudiws,  and  narrow  fears.  No  schemes 
\i\\\  U^  vIoMitsl  which  niv  nunv  ivrtaiu  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
\\Ui%[  hulo  Uvuuiu^  is  loft  in  the  Tuiversity,  and  to  entirely  dis* 
Ov»uiux;o  Ui  t\Uui\*  growth. 

IMio  tos^liu^  tn  r:md>rivlg\\  whero  aoademical  morality  is  by  no 
lUi'^uii  \'\h\iot»  i^  lu'^nlv'  tv»  tho  oxisceuvv  of  heads  of  colleges  alto- 
^\»lhr».  Thojto  |HvpU»  :iiv  lv\lgv\l  iu  handsome  houses,  the  repairs, 
i.i(\s4»  uivl  t.»\\\N  v't  whivh  Aiv  ^»aivl  out  ot  the  funds  of  the  college,  arc 
l\uiu-«hoil  vvuh  h.utvt.oiiu*  \u^vnds«  some  ot  which  are  said  to  amount 
to  i.^wK  i  \\\kiy  \ui\x'  :;vMoi,i!lv  uv^thiu^  to  do,  and  are  as  a  rule 
iu.*j»vvusl  iod  0»\\i4»u\l  whon  ihov  Liiv  dccive*  It  15  true  that  acune- 
inuvvi  .i  jKit^^j*  v»t  nio^u!  u  siUiliiv  iwomos  the  head  of  a  eoU^^e, and 
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is  able  to  confer  great  benefits  on  those  who  are  committed  to  his 
care.  This  is  incontestably  the  case  at  Balliol,  the  master  of  which  is 
understood  to  have  the  faculty  of  guiding  his  undergradilates  wisely, 
and  of  counselling  them  as  to  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
abilities.  But  as  a  rule  the  heads  of  houses,  who  are  said  to  cost 
the  funds  of  the  colleges  some  30,ooo2.  a  year  in  Oxford,  are  of  no 
value  whatever  to  the  colleges  over  which  they  preside.  They  can 
exclaim  '  Nos  nimieri  sumus,  et  fruges  consumere  nati.'  It  is  said  that 
one,  and  that  not  the  least  known  among  them,  contributed  as  his 
share  in  the  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  college,  that  his  own 
large  stipend  should  be  further  increased,  and  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  be  non-resident.  This  serious  though  cynical  proposal 
gives  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  services  which  the  head  of  a  college 
renders.  It  is  constantly  the  case  that  the  worst  scandals  of  a  par- 
liamentary election  are  far  outrivalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the  college 
fellows  for  a  vacant  headship.  And  when  the  offices  are  filled,  they 
supply  the  University  with  a  ridiculous  academical  aristocracy,  which 
is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  but  is  utter  waste.  It  would  be  far 
better  if  the  colleges  were  governed  by  a  committee  of  the  fellows,  as 
is  practically  the  case  now,  and  the  money  spent  on  these  rois  fair- 
niants  were  turned  to  better  purposes. 

The  college  tutors  are  to  be  secured  in  their  freeholds,  to  be  better 
paid,  and  to  have  retiring  pensions.  They  are,  in  short,  in  considera- 
tion of  possessing  a  monopoly  of  instruction,  to  be  a  permanent  drain 
on  institutions  which  are  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
to  be  pensioned  because  they  are  found  or  become  incompetent,  and 
to  reduce  the  amount  which  the  purpose  of  the  founder  and  the 
interests  of  the  highest  learning  should  increase.  They  are  to  be 
official  fellows  with  large  and  secured  incomes ;  while  the  residue  is 
to  be  doled  out  to  men  who  are  to  be  called  '  prize  fellows,'  who  are  to 
hold  their  places  for  a  short  time  at  fixed  stipends,  who  will  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  attached,  or  in  its 
fortunes,  and  will  probably  be  as  a  rule  those  nondescripts  who  nibble 
at  the  bar  and  are  shunted  off  into  periodical  literature,  or  become,  at 
the  expense  of  the  foundation,  apprentices  at  small  stipends  to  the 
head-masters  of  grammar  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
scheme  which  will  be  more  fatal  to  academical  learning.  The  career 
of  the  independent  teacher  is  cut  away,  and  the  student  will  have 
no  means  of  using  his  learning  in  Oxford,  except  under  the  corrupt 
and  deadening  influence  of  monopoly. 

The  University  professoriate  is,  after  the  removal  of  a  few  scandals — 
as,  for  instance,  the  election  to  office  in  some  cases  by  the  mob  of 
Convocation — to  be  enlarged.  But  no  guarantees  are  to  be  taken  that 
the  election  by  boards  should  be  honest — that  the  candidates  for 
office  should  have  proved  their  fitness,  or  that  guarantees  should  be 
taken  that  they  will  do  their  duty.  They  are  indeed  to  reside — ^at 
least  all  but  the  Law  professors,  who  have  generally  been,  and  haps 
^11  continue  to  be,  unsuccessful  barristers  with  academical  i:       ds. 
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But  it  does  not  follow  that  any  of  these  people  will  do  anything. 
They  give  no  instruction,  now  as  a  rule.  They  have  added,  and  they 
will  add,  nothing  to  the  sum  of  human  learning.  There  is  one  remedy 
for  all  this,  which  this  Commission,  after  being  pressed  on  the  subject, 
has  timidly  suggested  as  an  experiment.  It  is  that  the  whole  funds 
of  the  professoriate,  the  professor  canonries  of  Christ  Church  not 
excepted,  should  be  put  into  a  common  stock,  and  that  a  professor- 
ship should  be  founded  as  occasion  arises,  on  behalf  of  such  persoDs 
as  have  given  plain  proof  of  eminence  in  such  branches  of  human 
knowledge  as  are  useful,  but  not  marketable.  If  this  reform  were 
eflFected,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  make  a 
new  departure,  and,  instead  of  breeding  sluggish  place-holders,  who 
get  their  offices  by  intrigue,  might  develop  men  who  would  become 
the  rivals  of  Teutonic  research.  As  it  is,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
far  the  inferiors  of  fourth-rate  German  Universities  in  nearly  every 
department  of  knowledge. 

Unluckily  there  is  little  to  be  expected  from  the  direct  action  of 
Parliament.  The  mass  of  members  are  country  gentlemen  and 
practising  lawyers,  who  have  a  faint  memory  of  the  University  at 
which  they  studied,  if  they  have  been  there  at  all  (for  the  l^fal  pro- 
fession till  lately  took  no  pains  to  demand  any  education  from  its 
licentiates,  and  does  not  demand  much  now),  successful  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  some  minor  contingents.  The  supervision  of 
the  higher  education  is  slight  and  interrupted.  It  belongs  partly  to 
the  miscellaneous  department  of  the  Privy  Council,  where  it  is 
pigeon-holed  with  Cattle  Plague,  Board  Schools,  and  other  incon- 
gruities; partly  to  the  Charity  Commission,  which  is  not  represented 
in  Parliament  at  all,  and  is  a  chaos  of  confusion  ;  partly  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  is  a  department  of  the  Treasury  ;  partly  to 
the  Home  Office.  There  ought  to  be  a  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
Government,  or  at  least  a  Parliamentary  Secretary,  who  should  be 
appointed  for  his  competence  and  femiliarity  with  the  subject,  and 
should  be  at  once  the  head  of  the  Civil  Service  Conomiission,  and  the 
head  of  a  Board  of  Control  over  the  Universities  and  endowed 
grammar  schools.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  municipal  independence 
of  these  institutions  should  be  taken  away ;  it  is  necessary  that  their 
action  should  be  watched  and,  if  necessary,  checked.  Unless  some 
such  control  is  established  by  Parliament,  there  is  no  reasonable  hope 
that  the  Universities  will  be  reformed.  Class  representation  in 
Parliament  is  of  no  value — ^it  is  a  positive  mischief.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  rarely  sent  their  representatives  to  Parliament  who 
have  advocated  anything  but  the  meanest  interests  of  the  meanest 
rank  of  clergymen ;  and  when  they  have  been  represented  by  great 
capacity,  have  never  rested  till  they  have  got  rid  of  incongruous 
intelligence.  There  is  but  one  remedy  at  the  present — a  revision  of 
these  new  schemes  by  independent  and  capable  persons,  and  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  department  whose  special  function  it 
should  be  to  deal  with  the  higher  education,  to  advise  Parliament 
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on  the  subject,  and  to  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  results. 
The  country  need  not  be  ashamed  of  imitating  the  example  of  nearly 
every  civilised  community,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  best  hopes 
of  English  learning  are  in  a  crisis,  where  mean  local  interests  are  in 
possession  of  the  present,  and  are  quite  capable  of  destroying  what 
remains  in  the  future. 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogebs. 
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Beauchamp  and  Co. 

Bt  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin,  Author  of  ^  Bonnie  Lesley  '  &c.  &c. 

IT  was  one  of  those  summer  days,  which  threaten  now  to  become  a 
tradition,  in  a  year  not  long  past  when  the  summer  lasted  in 
untroubled  splendour  for  three  months  together;  and  farmers,  for 
want  of  a  grievance,  cried  out  for  rain,  and  grumbled  at  the  lavish 
abundance  of  the  fruit.  In  the  fertile  districts  of  the  west  midland 
counties,  the  plums  were  bending  under  their  purple  weight — even 
the  children  were  satisfied,  and  the  pigs  came  in  for  their  share — ^the 
com  was  turning  red  gold,  and  the  cottage  gardens  were  wonderful  to 
see  with  noble  pyramids  of  many-coloured  hollyhocks,  simflowers, 
sweet-williams,  and  dark-red  clove  pinks ;  the  white  lilies  had  faded 
and  only  a  few  straggling  roses  had  survived  the  heat.  A  yellow  and 
red  photographic  van,  drawn  by  a  more  respectable  looking  brown 
horse  than  is  usually  to  be  seen  in  such  conjunction,  wa^  slowly  dragging 
up  the  steep  way  which  seemed  to  lead  into  the  heart  of  the  inisty 
blue  hill  in  front  which  looked  far  away  and  almost  mountainous  in 
the  afternoon  simshine  which  bathed  ever3rthing  in  a  golden  haze. 
The  air  was  quivering  with  breathless  heat,  and  alive  with  insects 
bom  of  the  summer ;  everjrthing  had  an  enchanted  look.  The  smoke 
wreaths  curling  from  the  cottages  nestling  in  little  clusters  about  the 
hill,  the  noble  elm-trees,  the  tangle  of  flowers  and  weeds  on  the  road- 
sides, the  cornfields  and  the  dim  outlines  of  the  hill  ranges. 

Two  young  men  walked  beside  the  van  smoking ;  one  of  them 
apparently  about  twenty-six,  and  the  other,  a  long,  thin  stork-like 
youth  in  spectacles,  some  years  younger.  The  elder,  in  spite  of  his 
shabby  light  suit — faded  to  a  dusty  white — and  his  big  Panama  hat, 
had  something  about  him  so  unlike  the  usual  itinerant  photographer 
tbat  an  observant  eye  would  at  once  have  detected  the  mark  of  the 
class  to  which  be  must  belong.  He  was  a  good-looking  young 
fellow,  sunburnt  and  brown  altogether — brown  eyes,  brown  beard, 
curly  brown  hair,  hands  like  brown  gloves  ;  a  pleasant  face  and  un- 
touched by  the  prevailing  melancholy  of  our  self-communing  and 
imsatisfactory  nineteenth  century.  As  he  went  he  whistled  airs  from 
the  last  new  opera,  and  a  profound  contentment  rested  upon  his 
comely  countenance.  The  long-legged  figure  by  his  side  stalked 
onwards  also  with  an  air  of  placid  satisfaction,  but  his  sharp  and  by 
no  means  beautiful  features  had  a  less  cheerful  cast ;  the  spectacles 
shone  as  he  turned  his  long  neck  from  side  to  side  taking  observations 
of  the  country  they  were  invading.  This  latter  person  was  commonly 
called  Longslmnks,  his  name,  Edgar  Denham  Ward  being  converted 
into  E.  D.  Ward,  sumamed  Longshanks.    His  companion  had  painted 
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conspicuously  on  his  van  the  following  inscription  :  ^  Beauchamp 
&  Co.,  Photographers,  Portraits  from  i«.'  Mr.  Ward  was  the  Co., 
the  elder  of  the  two  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Wilfred  Beauchamp. 

*  Shall  we  sleep  in  the  van  to-night,  or  try  the  village  inn« 
Ted?' 

'The  inn,  GaflFer,'  the  long  youth  replied  promptly.  He  had 
taken  up  each  dialect  of  the  county  through  which  they  passed  with 
great  promptitude  and  exactness,  and  was  now  speaking  the  purest 
Worcestershire,  *  Thee  grabbed  ahl  the  pillows  last  night,  lad,  and 
I  had  no  rest  for  my  yud.  I  goes  in  for  a  Christian-like  bed  to- 
night.' 

*  It's  too  jolly  to  spend  a  minute  in  sleeping,'  the  other  said  with 
enthusiasm.  '  What  benighted  idiots  the  rest  of  the  world  are,  Ted  I 
Fancy  a  crowded  hotel-^tofcte  d'hdte  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  this 
— ^perfect  country,  perfect  weather,  no  end  of  fruit  and  perfect 
freedom.     Who  wouldn't  be  a  photographer  ? ' 

*  I  shouldn't  mind  the  table  d*h6te  for  a  change — and  I  could  do 
without  insects,'  the  other  replied  drily,  destroying  a  creature  that 
had  just  stung  him  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  as  he  spoke ;  ^  other- 
wise it's  very  jolly.  Not  a  paying  concern  though  exactly.  How 
many  shilling  cartes  have  we  taken  since  we  started,  Will  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  can't  answer  for  the  shillings.  You  see  we  have  given 
away  most.  But  don't  be  sordid  ;  could  money  have  paid  us  for  the 
joy  of  photographing  that  wedding  group,  and  for  the  inestimable 
memento  of  its  beauty  which  I  carry  next  my  heart;'  and  Will  pro- 
duced from  his  breast  pocket  with  a  flourish  a  picture  representing  an 
artless  group  posed  with  strong  feeling  for  effect  by  *  Beauchamp 
&  Co. '  at  the  last  large  village  where  they  had  halted.  The  bride  in 
light-blue  silk  (the  group  was  coloured  by  the  hand  of  a  master)  very 
much  flounced  and  trimmed,  wore  also  an  astonishing  bonnet  and  veil ; 
she  leant  fondly  with  both  her  great  hands,  encased  in  primrose  kid  (at 
18.  i|d.  a  pair),  clasped  on  the  shining  broadcloth  arm  of  the  beam- 
ing bridegroom  whose  hair  was  well-  oiled  for  the  occasion,  and  whose 
ruddy  face  shone  with  delight.  A  bridegroom  in  rustic  circles  does 
not  feel  himself  so  entirely  a  fool  as  one  in  more  exalted  rank.  The 
bridesmaid,  in  pink  and  white  stripes,  stood  by  the  bride,  with  a  nogp- 
gay,  giggling ;  the  groomsman  stood  by  her  grinning — a  very  good 
imitation  of  his  principal  without  the  flower  in  his  coat.  The  other 
guests  looked  over  the  lieads  of  the  happy  pair  in  the  background. 
Will  gazed  fondly  at  this  chef-cPoeuvre. 

*lt  is  lovely!  How  it  will  adorn  Mab's  den — if  I  can  make 
up  my  mind  to  part  with  the  sweet  memento  of  the  jolliest  time  I 
ever  passed.  Oh,  the  fun  these  people  are  I  It  is  so  intensely 
delicious  to  draw  them  out — if  we  were  not  with  a  van  we  should 
never  get  at  them.  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  girl's  indignation  with 
her  yoimg  man :  "  You  call  yourself  a  gentleman,  and  walk  in  before 
a  lady  I "  They  do  call  themselves  gentlemen  and  ladies — ^it  is  only 
the  upper  ten  they  look  down  on — how  they  stand  on  forms  and  how 
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polite  they  axe  to  each  other — it  is  delicious,  eTeiything  is  delicioiis. 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  go  back  to  civilided  life  again.  What  idiots 
people  are  to  go  rushing  about  to  show  places,  when  here  in  the  heart 
of  England  there  is  a  Paradise  like  this.    Talk  about  Switzerland  I ' 

*  You  are  so  very  impulsive,  my  friend,'  drawled  the  Co.,  switching 
about  him  with  a  large  red  handkerchief.  *  I  wish  these  fiendish 
midges  would  take  a  turn  at  you  I  It  is  too  bad,  you  have  not  an 
insect  within  a  foot  of  you,  and  they  are  devouring  me  by  millions. 
How  do  the  wretches  exist  when  they  have  no  human  prey  ?  What 
a  great  mistake  it  was  to  create  insects.' 

^  If  you  had  settled  things,  what  animals  should  you  have  allowed  ? 
You  strongly  object  to  most.' 

*  It  would  be  a  much  nicer  world  if  I  had  the  settling  of  some 
things,'  Mr.  Edgar  Ward  returned  with  solemnity ;  *  there  should  be  tvo 
insects,  pigs  should  be  abolished,  also  cats,  also  rats,  and  babies. 
Children  should  appear  at  the  age  of  three.' 

*  No  insects  ?     How  about  bees  ? ' 

*  Bees,'  the  other  retorted  with  contempt ;  *  they  talk  more  rubbish 
about  bees  than  anything  else.  Bees  are  simply  humbugs.  They 
delight  in  taking  in  infatuated  enthusiasts.  You  may  do  anything 
for  bees  ;  the  more  you  do  the  less  you'll  get.  Pamper  them,  feed 
them,  build  them  palatial  residences,  and  they  will  refuse  to  yield  an 
ounce  of  honey.  Not  they  I  they're  much  too  wide  awake  I  They 
will  suck  in  all  the  stuff  you  give  them,  and  in  return  sting  their 
proprietor  out  of  all  likeness  to  humanity.  Now  if  you  cram  them 
into  an  old  straw  hive  and  do  nothing  forthembut  sulphur  them  now 
and  then,  you'll  get  pounds  of  honey.  They're  perfect  delusions.  No, 
I  never  could  see  the  use  of  insects.' 

*  By  Jove,  what  a  pretty  turn  I  Look  down  that  grassy  lane,  WilL' 
Sharply  turning  off  to   their  right,   as   they  wound  round  the 

hill,  there  was  a  deep,  shady  road  which  looked  irresistibly  attractive 
from  the  white  heat  of  the  dusty  highway  where  they  stood. 

^  Let  the  horse  graze,  and  we  will  go  down  and  see  what  it  comes 
to.     There  seems  a  suggestion  of  an  earthly  Paradise  here.' 

So  ^  Beauchamp  &  Co.'  plunged  into  the  coolness  and  followed 
the  deeply  rutted  and  neglected-looking  road  for  some  distance. 

*  Ted — what  a  picture  I ' 

As  he  said  the  words,  Will  grasped  his  companion's  arm,  and  they 
stood  a  moment  to  take  it  in. 

An  old  iron  gate,  which  had  once  been  very  handsome  but  was  now 
rusty  and  broken,  surrounded  by  a  luxuriance  of  clematis,  a  vista 
through  the  gate  of  an  old  timbered  house  whose  steep  gables  were 
rich  with  the  mellowest  tints  of  green,  red,  and  orange,  and  in  whose 
eaves  innumerable  pigeons,  white  and  grey,  shot  with  brilliant  hues, 
sunned  themselves;  ricks  of  com  beside  the  house,  wild  struggling 
flowers  mixed  with  scarlet-runners  and  vegetable  marrow  vines — these 
were  the  accessories,  this  was  the  heart  of  the  picture. 

A  tall  young  woman  in  black,  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  light 
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hair  inclined  to  red — a  sort  of  com  colour — dark  eyes,  and  a  face 
4it  once  sad  and  capable  of  merriment,  not  regiilarly  beautiful,  but 
more  interesting  than  regular  beauty — ^a  careless  grace  which  perfect 
unconsciousness  and  natural  refinement  gave  to  an  already  well- 
moulded  shape,  a  golden-haired  little  gipsy  in  a  pink  pinafore  play- 
ing at  her  feet,  and  a  peacock  strutting  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
cMld. 

'The  van — go  and  fetch  itl'  Will  gasped,  and  the  long  legs 
•disappeared  with  velocity. 

The  young  woman  looked  at  Will ;  it  was  a  very  quiet,  inquiring 
look,  from  a  beautiful  pair  of  dark  eyes ;  somehow  it  made  him  feel 
foolish,  but  he  came  forward  at  once. 

*  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  take  your  photograph.  Miss,'  he  said, 
touching  his  hat  and  assuming  his  professional  air ;  '  my  van  is  near 
by  here,  and  it  would  be  really  a  pleasure.  You  don't  often  get  such 
an  atmosphere.' 

The  girl  coloured  a  little  and  could  not  help  smiling. 

*  I  am  not  a  Miss — that  is  my  house — this  is  my  little  girl.' 
Will  stared  at  her  in  a  sort  of  wonder. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  look  so  yoimg  I '  and  then  remembering 
Ills  r&Lt  of  wandering  photographer,  he  added  hastily,  *  You'll  let  me 
take  you  and  the  child  ?  Only  a  shilling  for  a  beautiful  portrait.  I 
can  take  you  together.  And  if  you  would  let  me  make  a  picture  of 
the  old  house,  I  should  be  so  grateful.' 

The  young  woman  kept  her  eyes  on  him  in  a  way  that  rather 
embarrassed  him  ;  he  felt  as  if  she  read  the  word  *  gentleman '  through 
all  he  said. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  mind  your  taking  me  and  Polly,'  she  said  rather 
proudly ;  her  way  of  speaking  was  slightly  rustic,  but  not  in  the  least 
•degree  unrefined,  *  but  I  don't  know  why  you  should  care  to  do  the 
tumbledown,  rubbishy  old  place.' 

*  It  is  beautiful — a  perfect  pictm-e,'  he  said  with  enthusiasm, 

*  It  may  look  like  a  picture  to-day,'  she  returned,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  ^  but  it  is  miserable  to  live  in,  I  know.     I  hate  it.' 

She  looked  round  with  a  sort  of  movement  of  repugnance — a  kind 
•of  shudder  which  was  strangely  expressive.  Will  felt  instinctively 
that  she  had  been  unhappy  here.  A  shuffling  tread  behind  her  came 
nearer  over  the  path  littered  with  weeds  and  leaves,  and  an  old, 
foolish-looking,  weak-eyed  man  became  visible,  blinking  about  him 
and  dragging  one  foot  after  him  as  he  leant  heavily  on  two  sticks. 
He  made  a  blot  on  the  scene  and  disturbed  its  beauty. 

*  Who's  that,  Millicent  ? '  he  mumbled,  peering  at  the  young  man 
in  the  Panama  hat  and  faded  suit.  The  rattle  of  the  van  was  heard 
along  the  road. 

'  A  photographer,'  she  answered,  shortly.  *  Where's  Sarah  ?  has 
4he  come  back  ? ' 

^  Yes,'  the  old  man  answered,  still  staring  and  blinking,  ^  she's  a 
putting  tea  out  o'  doors.' 
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^  Shall  we  have  tea  before  we  are  taken  ? '  the  girl  asked,  for  in 
years  she  was  really  little  more,  looking  up  at  Will  with  the  smile 
that  made  her  face  very  pleasant. 

*  Is  that  your  man  ?  Would  you  like  to  come  in  and  have  a  drop 
of  tea?' 

Will  and  Ted  were  delighted.  They  followed  the  young  hostess 
inside  the  iron  gate  and  the  arch  of  white  clematis,  and  the  agreeable 
sight  appeared  of  a  table  laid  with  a  white  cloth  in  the  shade  on  a 
grass  plot  by  no  means  trim  and  tidy.  A  tall  thin  woman,  apparently 
ten  years  older  than  Millicent,  was  making  tea ;  a  great  dish  of  goose- 
berries stood  on  the  table,  a  huge  loaf,  and  a  plain  currant  cake.  The 
firm  looked  at  each  other  with  expressive  joy. 

'  This  is  my  sister.  Miss  Koberts,'  the  younger  woman  said,  in  her 
frank  rather  off-hand  way.  *  Sarah,  these  are  photographers  who  want 
to  take  us  and  the  house.  Will  you  give  them  some  tea  first  ?  C!omey 
Polly,  let's  put  on  your  pinny.     Put  Grandfather's  chair.' 

Will  was  looking  about  for  the  husband,  the  owner  of  this  dila- 
pidated, picturesque  farmhouse,  this  handsome  yoimg  woman,  and 
beautiful  rosy  child.  Probably  he  was  working  in  the  field.  He 
was  not  wanted  to  complete  the  picture.  Miss  Eoberts  had  a  keen, 
rather  stern  face,  but  an  honest  one,  and  a  voice  like  Millicent's — a 
good  voice,  frank  and  pleasant,  though  it  had  sharp  tones  in  it.  Will 
and  Ted  enjoyed  their  tea  and  talked  away  as  if  they  were  quite  at 
home.  This  was  their  way ;  the  only  mistake  they  made  was  that 
sometimes  they  forgot  their  part  and  were  themselves — and  I  need 
not  say  that  these  selves  were  well-to-do  young  men,  bom  to  a  very 
different  sphere  from  the  humble  travelling  photographic  van. 

*  And  all  this  time  you  have  not  said  what  your  names  are,'  Miss 
Eoberts  said  rather  sharply;  'but  whatever  they  may  be,,  it's  not 
difficult  to  guess  you  are  out  of  your  place  now.' 

'  Let  me  introduce  myself  and  partner,  before  we  begin  business,^ 
Will  said,  getting  up  very  gravely  with  a  low  bow,  *  and  really  we 
must  not  lose  this  afternoon  light,  ladies  I ' 

*  My  name  is  Will  Beauchamp,  travelling  artist  and  photographer, 
at  your  service.  Miss ;  this  very  tall  fellow,  who  sees  farther  than  you 
might  think,  judging  from  appearances,  is  Mr.  Edgar  Ward.  But  I 
must  ask  for  your  names  in  return  that  I  may  know  what  to  enter  the 
proofs  as,'  he  continued,  looking  at  Millicent. 

'  My  name  is  FranUand,'  she  answered  quickly  and  shortly. 
'  Come,  if  we  are  to  be  done,  let  us  get  it  over.' 
'  It's  a  horrid  thing  to  be  photographed,'  Sarah  remarked  drily, 
*  as  bad  as  a  dentist.     You  be  taken  with  the  child,  Milly.' 

*  And  with  you  too,  Sarah.' 

*  Let  me  suggest  a  group,'  said  Will,  in  a  properly  deferential 
tone. 

*  What's  the  good  of  sticking  my  ugly  face  in  ? '  Sarah  demanded, 
in  an  undertone.     *  Who  wants  to  see  me  ? ' 

'  Or  me   either,  for  that  matter,'   the  younger  returned  in  tha 
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same  voice  with  a  little  bitter  laugh ;  then,  still  more  sinking  her  tones, 
she  went  on,  *  but  for  the  fun  of  the  thing — let  it  be  you  and  me^ 
Sally,  and  the  child — ^not  him! 

Will  bad  ears  like  a  rabbit,  and  caught  the  words  and  the  glance 
at  the  old  man — ^he  thought  it  a  hard  glance,  almost  unwomanly,  yet 
he  could  not  feel  that  Millicent  Frankland  was  unwomanly.  Her 
manner  with  the  child  was  deeply,  quietly  tender.  She  looked  such 
a  young  mother,  as  she  caught  up  the  little  one  with  one  swing  of  her 
vigorous  arms,  crying  laughingly,  *  Now,  how  are  we  to  stand  ?  You 
must  make  a  beautiful  picture  of  Polly.' 

Will  posed  them  in  the  old  gateway,  pretty  much  as  they  were 
when  he  saw  them,  while  Longshanks  got  the  apparatus  ready.  First 
he  took  Millicent,  Sarah,  and  the  little  girl  together,  then  mother  and 
child  only,  then  a  separate  picture  of  each.  The  shadows  were  getting 
long  when  he  finished,  but  he  lingered  talking. 

'  May  I  come  to-morrow  and  do  the  house  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like.     For  yourself,  not  me,'  she  added  quickly. 
'  Can  you  let  us  see  those  ? ' 

'Not  to  judge — I  will  to-morrow.     We  are  going  to  sleep  at  the 
*'  Chequers."     What  do  they  call  this  farm,  ma'am  ? ' 
'  The  Hill  Farm,  Hazelor.' 

*  The  village  is  Hazelor  ?  What  a  nest  of  villages  there  are  about 
here.' 

*  I  suppose  there  are.  I  don't  know  much  about  other  parts.  I 
was  bom  and  bred  at  the  foot  of  this  hill.  Have  you  been  travelling 
about  much  with  that  van  ? ' 

Will  fancied  there  was  a  twinkle  of  humour  in  her  eyes  as  she  said 
this.  Had  she  found  him  out  ?  Her  manner  was  free  and  easy  enough, 
but  hardly  the  manner  that  the  mistress  of  a  farmhouse — ^though  a 
dilapidated  one — would  generally  adopt  with  an  itinerant  photo- 
grapher, 

'All  the  summer.  Me  and  my  partner  stop  in  London  in  the 
winter  time,  mum.' 

'  Oh,  you  have  a  shop  in  London  ? ' 

'  Exactly  so.' 

'  It  must  be  rather  nice  strolling  about  the  country  this  weather.' 

'  Awfully  nice — especially  when  one  gets  a  good  subject,'  and  Will 
looked  up  from  under  his  hat  at  her  in  a  rather  meaning  way, 
Millicent  returned  the  glance  with  a  sudden  assumption  of  her  little 
haughty  manner  which  was  odd  and  simple,  though  not  without  its 
own  dignity.  She  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  and  then,just  nodding^ 
bade  him  good  evening,  took  Polly's  hand,  and  went  indoors. 

The  partners  packed  up  and  jogged  oflF  in  silence,  which  Ted 
broke. 

'  Grave  us  our  congt  pretty  decidedly  I  Yoimg  woman's  got  a 
temper.' 

'  Is  her  husband  dead  ? '  Will  asked  abruptly ;  *  if  not,  where 
was  he?' 
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*  Gone  to  market/ 
'  She  was  in  black.' 

*  Not  bad  looking — picturesque  in  a  way.' 

^  Not  bad  looking  I '  Will  repeated  indignantly.  Ted  looked  at 
him  through  his  spectacles  witli  a  queer  smile.  '  Well,  I  should  say 
80.     Did  you  think  her  plain  ?  ' 

*  I  think,  sir,'  the  other  retorted,  giving  a  violent  bang*  to  the 
wooden  side  of  the  van,  to  emphasise  his  words,  ^  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  a  finer  specimen  of  young  womanhood,  pure  and  simple,  wiUiout 
an  art  or  an  affectation  I ' 

*  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! '  groaned  the  Co.,  *  I  wish  we  hadn't  taken 
the  wrong  turning.  I  shall  have  to  tell  your  Ma  it  wasn't  my 
fault.' 

Will  did  not  say  any  more  ;  he  was,  among  other  things,  a  very 
fair  amateur  artist — if  he  had  not  been  blessed  or  cursed  with  a 
suflBcient  fortune  he  might  have  been  a  very  good  professional  one — 
and  he  was  painting  an  ideal  picture  within  his  memory  of  the  tall 
young  woman  with  the  reddish  hair,  the  dark  eyes,  and  firm  but  not 
untender  cast  of  face,  framed  in  by  the  fiowery  foliage  and  the  golden 
green  branches  of  the  overhanging  trees  which  kept  the  sunshine  from 
her  fair  glowing  skin.  He  had  a  vivid  fancy,  a  most  lively  imagina- 
tion— these  dangerous  gifts  were  kept  in  boimds  by  a  good  deal  of 
practical  common-sense,  but  sometimes,  in  summer  weather,  ran  riot, 
and  set  his  warm  heart  and  romantic  brain  working  on  all  sorts  of 
impossible  possibilities.  Life  seemed  to  him  very  sweet  that  July 
evening  when  the  hundred  scents  of  the  country  came  to  him,  carried 
by  the  lightest  and  warmest  of  west  winds.  All  uglinesses  of  the 
world,  all  the  jarring  elements  of  society  were  hidden  and  silent.  The 
earth  seemed  freshly  created,  and  to  the  ardent  young  man's  soul  it 
was  very  good. 

WiU  had  no  difficulty  in  drawing  out  the  landlady  of  the  *  Chequers,' 
a  buxom  widow  who  seemed  to  thrive  on  a  very  small  number  of 
guests.  She  was  ready  to  talk  by  the  yard  about  everyone  of  her 
neighbours,  and  the  only  trouble  was  to  keep  her  to  one  subject,  the 
one  that  interested  him. 

*  The  Hill  Farm  ?  Lor,  yes,  I  know  'em  ahl.  T'old  mon  is  getting 
silly,  he  never  was  very  bright,  and  he  has  drunk  what  little  wits  he 
ever  had  away.  Ah,  to  think  of  the  trouble  that  poor  young  thing 
has  had  first  and  last  I  Bless  you,  I  know  her  well.  I  nursed  her 
when  the  child  was  bom.  Her  husband  was  a  bad  lot,  if  ever  there 
was  one — he  took  her  in  with  his  soft  ways,  and  she  married  him  at 
nineteen.  She  was  a  minister's  daughter  over  at  Hillsborough,  fifteen 
miles  away  ;  and  a  well  brought  up,  well  edicated  girl — ay,  and  hand- 
some too.  Well,  that  poor  girl  she  were  a  regular  victim  I  I<Vankland 
drank  Uke  a  fish,  and  when  the  drink  was  in  him,  he  was  more  like  a 
brute  than  a  man.' 

*  Is  he  dead  ?  '  Will  asked  abruptly. 

'  Dead,  yes,  this  two  years,  thcmk  the  Lord.     He  was  found  one 
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night  in  a  ditch,  and  after  he  was  took  home  he  had  what  they  call 
tremenjous  delirium,  or  something  like  that,  and  inflammation  of  the 
limgs  atop  of  that.     Sarah,  her  sister,  came  to  help,  but  at  times  it 
took  two  men  to  hold  him*     The  poor  thing  was  very  bad,  nervous 
like,  after  that  for  a  long  time,  but  she's  a  wonderful  lot  of  sperits  and 
courage  has  Millicent  Frankland*     She  plucked  up  and  tried  to  keep 
the  farm  together,  and  she  made  a  home  for  that  wretched  old  father 
of  his,  who  was  allers  a  drunken  good-for-nothing  like  his  son,  and 
helped  to  take  her  in.     Ah,  dear !  the  goings  on  as  Tve  seen  in  that 
house.     When  her  baby  was  only  three  days  old  and  she  as  weak  as 
a  kitten,  he  came  in  mad  drunk  one  day,  and  was  very  near  the 
death  of  her — would  have  been  but  for  me.     Lor,  how  the  poor 
thing  cried  and  clung  to  me.     "  Oh,  Mrs.  Long,"  says  she,  "  what  a 
pity  the  child  and  1  didn't  die  I     Why  didn't  the  doctor  let  us  die 
together — it's  better  to  be  dead  than  have  a  broken  heart,"  says  she 
— poor  thing,  not  twenty  then !     But  the  Lord  had  mercy  on  her  and 
rid  her  of  the  fellow  who  broke  her  heart.     If  ever  there  was  a  worth- 
Jess  lot,  that  Tom  Frankland  was  one — he  made  out  a  fine  tale  when 
he  was  after  Millicent,  and  they  were  simple  folk  and  took  it  all  for 
gospel.     But  it  warn't  many  weeks  after  she  was  married  afore  she 
found  him  out — drink,  drink,  drink — 'twas  bred  in  the  bone  with 
him — and  everything  about  the  farm  going  to  wrack  and  ruin  1   The 
:good  Lord  only  knows  what  for  He  makes  such  men — it  passes  ua — 
they  don't  seem  good  for  this  world  nor  the  next.' 

The  night  was  too  beautiful  to  spend  much  of  it  in  bed,  Will 
Beauchamp  thought ;  he  sat  at  his  little  window  long  after  the  Co. 
was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  the  still,  scented  air  lightly 
touching  the  sleeping  fields  and  scarcely  moving  trees,  was  full  of 
vague  whisperings  such  as  only  youth  hears.  The  incomplete  story 
^f  Millicent  Frankland's  married  life  haunted  him  somehow,  as  did 
the  vision  of  her  careless  grace. 

The  next  day  the  photographic  van  made  its  way  again  to  the 
Hill  Farm,  and  the  views  of  the  place  and  of  the  people  were  made 
to  take  longer  than  shilling  photographs  ever  did  before.  The  thin 
mask  of  concealment  was  difficult  to  keep  up,  and  in  talk  gradually 
slipped  oflF,  and  Will  Beauchamp  forgot  to  be  very  different  from  his 
ordinary  self.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  help  about  the  farm  when 
the  ostensible  business  that  had  brought  him  thither  was  done,  and 
though  Sarah  looked  a  little  glum  and  disapproving,  Millicent  after 
^  was  still  almost  a  girl,  and  found  it  hard  to  resist  a  pleasant  hour 
or  two  which  so  seldom  came  her  way. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  day  spent  together  in  the  country  for 
making  young  men  and  women  intimate,  and  this  girlish  widow  was 
of  a  frank  and  open  nature  which  harmonised  well  with  the  man  who 
had  kept  himself  curiously  natural  in  the  artificial  life  of  fashionable 
London.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  met  a  real  woman 
before,  just  as  nature  made  her ;  all  the  girls  of  his  old  set  by  con- 
trast seemed  insipid  and  tame. 
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Millicent  had  strong  opinions  and  a  resolute  will ;  she  might  have 
been  a  little  hard  but  for  a  warm  and  tender  heart  which  had  sur- 
vived all  the  blows  that  Fate  had  dealt  it.  She  could  stiU  laugh  and 
enjoy  life  though  she  had  suffered  so ;  but  the  laughter  sometimes 
gave  place  to  fits  of  depression  and  almost  gloom — she  was  not  long 
in  the  same  mood. 

It  happened  that  she  and  Will  were  alone  together  after  she  had 
taken  him  to  inspect  the  dairy,  about  which  he  professed  great 
interest.  ^  Of  all  lives  I  think  this  in  a  &rm  is  the  most  perfectly 
desirable,'  Will  said,  with  enthusiasm. 

Millicent  looked  at  him  with  rather  a  bitter  smile. 

'  That  just  shows  how  little  you  know  about  it,'  she  said,  in  her 
most  emphatic  voice ;  *  on  smnmer  days  like  this,  to  you  who  just 
see  a  peep  of  it,  I  dare  say  it  seems  pleasant  enough.  If  you  kaew 
what  it  was  to  keep  a  ruinous  concern  going  anyhow,  to  fight  off 
debt,  and  to  prop  it  up  from  all  &lling  to  pieces,  you  wouldn't  think 
it  quite  so  pleasant.     Bad  seasons,  bad  management,  no  money — ^my 

hesurt's  sick  at  times ^'  she  broke  off  and  put  her  hand  suddenly  \f> 

her  throat.  Will  saw  that  there  was  a  kind  of  spasm  in  it.  *  Oh^ 
how  I  have  suffered  here  I '  she  went  on,  with  a  sudden  passion,  *  how 
I've  struggled  !     And  I  must  give  in,  I  suppose,  before  long.' 

'  And  what  shall  you  do  then  ? '  Will  asked,  unconscious  of  the 
tenderness  of  his  voice. 

'  God  knows,'  she  answered,  in  the  harsh  tone  of  suppressed 
feeling.  'Go  to  service,  if  I  could  bear  to  bring  myself  down.' 
After  a  pause  she  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  more  like  a  sob  than  a 
laugh.  '  Whatever  do  I  tell  you  for  I  I  haven't  known  you  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  I  know  nothing  about  you.  >Miat  are  you  after  all  ? 
for  of  course  I'm  not  stupid  enough  to  swallow  your  pretence.' 

'  I'm  your  friend,  Mrs.  Frankland,  if  you'll  let  me  be.' 

*  But  that  isn't  a  trade,'  she  rejoined,  colouring,  but  trying  to 
laugh  it  off.     '  What  else  are  you  ?  ' 

*  A  good  many  things — a  bit  of  an  artist.' 

*  A  gentleman  ? ' 

*  I  hope  so.' 

*  Ah,  well,  don't  take  to  farming,  whatever  you  do.  It's  a  trade 
that  has  gone  near  to  break  my  heart.     Among  other  things ' 

*  I  know,'  Will  said,  in  a  low,  moved  voice.  '  I  know  something 
about  you,  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  I  feel.' 

*  I  suppose  Mrs.  Long  has  been  gossiping,'  Millicent  said,  half 
angrily ;  but  something  in  her  companion's  look  changed  her  mood^ 
her  eyes  fell,  she  grew  a  little  pale,  and  her  bosom  heaved.  She  said 
in  a  gentle  voice, '  I'm  proud,  and  I  don't  like  being  talked  about 
and  pitied ;  but  I  think  you  mean  well.  But  don't  say  any  more 
about  it  now.' 

But  when  Beauchamp  &  Co.  left  the  farm  and  wended  their  way^ 
to  the  *  Chequers,'  Edward  Longshanks  remarked  drily  enough,  *  I 
suppose  you  mean  to  push  on  to-morrow,  old  man  ^ ' 
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*  No,  I  don't,'  Will  replied,  shortly  and  defiantly.  *  I  like  this 
place.     Where  the  deuce  is  the  hurry  to  get  on  ? ' 

'  Mrs.  Beauchamp  might  be  able  to  tell  you,  if  she  were  here.' 

*  She  isn't  here,  and  I  suppose  I'm  my  own  master  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  certainly.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  if  you  want  to 
make  a  fool  of  yourself.' 

*  It's  easy  to  be  wise  for  other  people.  But  I  have  no  intention 
of  being  a  fool.  Anyway,  I  mean  to  stay  over  to-morrow.  There  is 
A  sketch  I  want  to  get.' 

Mr.  Ward  made  no  further  remarks ;  he  was  of  a  calm  and  philo- 
sophical temper,  and  could  quietly  stand  by  and  look  on  when  any 
little  drama  of  real  life  was  performed  under  his  spectacles. 

Will  Beauchamp  managed  to  find  so  many  sketches  near  the  Hill 
Farm,  which  had  to  be  done,  that  the  one  day  more  lengthened  itself 
indefinitely,  and  Ted  found  the  homely  *  Chequers '  so  superior  to 
most  of  the  humble  hostelries  they  had  generally  been  obliged  to 
put  up  with,  that  he  only  feebly  objected  to  the  prolonged  stay  on 
the  hill  side.  It  was  too  hot  to  make  a  fuss,  and  Will  was  a  fellow 
who  always  would  have  his  own  way,  even  if  that  way  consisted  in 
*  running  his  head  against  a  post,'  as  Mr.  Ward  expressed  it.  If  he 
would  flirt  with  the  handsome  young  widow,  he  must. 

Ted  was  awaked  one  night  by  a  vigorous  shaking  and  an  im- 
petuous voice  calling  in  his  ear. 

*  Get  up  and  come  along ;  there's  some  ricks  burning,  I  believe, 
at  the  Hill  Farm.     Wake  up  and  make  haste.' 

It  took  some  time  to  get  any  idea  impressed  in  Ted's  sleepy 
brain,  but  he  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  impetuous  partner,  who 
tore  off  at  wild  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  flare.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ferm  were  out,  and  all  the  neighbours,  but,  as  usual, 
half  of  them  had  lost  their  heads  and  were  worse  than  useless. 
Will's  rapid  glance  at  once  discovered  the  tall  figure  of  the  young 
mistress  with  that  of  her  sister  hard  at  work  with  buckets  of  water, 
and  Millicent's  voice,  sounding  very  different  from  what  he  had 
heard  it  before,  was  giving  orders  with  masculine  decision — orders 
that  the  stupid  gaping  rustics  were  slow  to  obey.  '  You  idiots  I '  she 
said  at  last,  fairly  stamping  with  passion,  *  don't  you  see  every  rick  I 
have  will  go  ?  Can't  one  of  you  be  some  use  ? '  and  turning,  she 
saw  Will  making  his  way  swiftly  to  her.  *  Oh,  that's  right,'  she  cried, 
her  face  changing  as  he  set  at  once  to  work  with  the  skill  of  a 
trained  mind,  *  you'll  help  me.' 

But  though  he  did  what  he  could,  the  fire  was  not  easy  to  subdue, 
and  water  was  scarce.  The  ricks  burned  away  in  spite  of  all  that 
they  could  do. 

'Are  they  insured?'  Will  asked  her,  rapidly,  as  he  passed  on 
bucket  after  bucket.     She  shook  her  head. 

*  No.    My  husband  let  the  money  drop.     It  means  just  ruin.' 

*  Look  1  I'm  dreadfully  afraid  for  that  comer  of  the  roof ;  if  it 
catches,  the  house  will  too :  we  must  attend  to  that  first.' 
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*  The  house ! '  she  cried,  suddenly  losing  all  her  calm.  *  The 
child  is  in  it ! '  and  without  another  word  she  darted  oflF.  Will 
stayed  to  set  everyone  at  work  on  the  dangerous  comer  where  the 
ricks  were  close  to  the  thatch  of  the  outbuildings  abutting  the  fJEum- 
house,  and  then  he  ran  after  her.  He  met  her  at  the  door  with  the 
child  on  her  breast.  Their  eyes  met,  hers  were  wide  open  and  shining 
with  excitement,  her  golden  hair  streamed  behind  her,  her  dress  was 
in  disorder.  Will  thought,  at  that  moment,  that  she  looked  strangely 
and  irresistibly  beautiful ;  his  heart  yearned  to  her,  and  the  new, 
fierce,  subtle  passion,  such  as  in  all  his  Ufe  he  had  not  felt,  thrilled 
through  his  veins  like  fire. 

*  You  have  the  child  safe  ?  '  he  said,  in  a  strange  voice,  and  hold- 
ing out  his  arms  to  take  it.  ^  Let  me  take  her,  she  is  heavy  for 
you.' 

'  No,  FU  keep  her ;  you  are  helping  me  so  well.  But  never  mind 
anything  now  I  have  the  child,  it  may  all  go.  Nothing  can  save  me 
from  ruin.' 

*  Yes,  /  can.     /  will  save  you,  Millicent.' 

He  took  hold  of  her,  embracing  her  and  the  little  one  at  once. 
She  started  from  him,  trembling,  and  her  eyes  searched  his  face  witii 
a  sort  of  terror.  *  Let  me  go.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  doing  ?  Are  you  mad  to  stop  me  now  to  talk  like  this, 
at  such  a  time  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  I'll  let  you  go,'  he  said,  suddenly  calming  down ;  '  it  can 
wait.  I'll  work  for  you  till  I  drop.  And  we  shall  save  the  house  at 
least.' 

He  turned  and  ran  away,  and  for  a  few  moments  Millicent  stood 
where  he  had  left  her,  in  a  kind  of  bewildered  maze,  holding  the 
child  tight  and  trying  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

The  house  was  saved,  but  the  ricks  were  destroyed.  No  one  was 
hurt  except  old  Frankland,  who  had  been  tumbling  about  in  a  stupid 
state,  half  asleep  and  half  dazed  with  his  nightly  potations.  He 
managed*  to  fall  down  and  break  his  leg  in  the  confusion,  and  so  add 
to  his  daughter-in-law's  trouble  by  another  item.  He  was  one  of 
those  hopeless  people  who  are  never  any  good  to  anyone,  but  deci- 
dedly the  reverse.  And  if,  as  seemed  likely,  he  was  not  to  rise  again 
from  his  bed,  there  was  no  one  to  regret  it. 

Will  went  back  to  the  'Chequers '  at  dawn,  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  sleep  and,  soon  after  sunrise,  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  The  place  looked  desolate  enough,  with  the  smouldering 
rick  falling  into  mere  heaps  of  dry  ashes,  the  gates  and  fences  broken 
down  and  pools  of  water  everywhere.  Will  came  upon  the  mistress 
of  the  forlorn  looking  homestead  as  she  stood  alone  and  glanced  with 
quiet  sadness  over  the  devastation  of  her  domain.  As  she  turned 
and  faced  him,  her  pale  cheeks  flushed  and  her  lips  trembled  for  all 
her  efiforts  to  be  calm.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  forget  that  little 
episode  of  the  strange  night. 
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^  It  looks  dreary,  doesn't  it  ? '  she  said  as  he  took  her  hand  and 
kept  it.  *  I  don't  believe  I've  thanked  you  yet  for  the  trouble  you 
had  with  my  unfortunate  ricks.  You  saved  the  house  at  any  rate 
from  going  too.' 

'Never  mind  that.  I  never  worked  before  so  gladly.  Yes,  it 
does  look  dreary.     Does  it  pain  you  much  to  see  it  ? ' 

'  Not  so  very  much ;  it  is  only  hastening  what  I  knew  must  come.. 
It's  been  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  my  head  above  water,  and  now  it'* 
come  to  an  end.  I  must  sell  everjrthing,  pay  what  I  can,  and  begin 
afresh.' 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  how  to  begin  ? ' 

She  tried  to  laugh.  *  Much  you  know  about  it  I  I  am  only  sure 
I've  got  to  work.' 

*  But  shall  I  tell  you  the  way  I  want  you  to  begin  in  ?  And  the 
place  ?' 

'  Well  ? ' 

He  took  her  suddenly  into  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his  breast.. 
She  struggled  to  get  free. 

*  How  dare  you  ?    Let  me  go,  sir.' 

*  I  want  you — here.  I  want  you  to  begin  life  again,  with  me* 
It  shall  not  be  so  hard  a  life  as  it  has  been,  darling.  I'll  make  it 
very  happy  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  hush,  hush.  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying — it  is- 
madness — folly.  We  know  nothing  of  each  other.  You  are  beside 
yourself.' 

'  I  know  that  I  love  you.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  fallen 
madly  in  love  with  you,  Millicent.  And  I  can  teach  you  in  time  to- 
love  me.  Come,  I  won't  frighten  you.  I  won't  hurry  you.  Sit 
down  here  by  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  just  exactly  who  and  what  I  am. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  am,  I  hope,  a  gentleman  and  an  honourable 
one,  and  I  would  die  rather  than  hurt  or  injure  you.  Let  me  have 
your  hand ;  you  need  not  shrink  from  me,  indeed  you  need  not.' 

Millicent  yielded  so  far  as  to  let  him  seat  her  gently  on  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree,  and  she  left  her  cold  and  trembling  hand  in  his  clasp,  as 
he  told  her  in  a  few  quiet  words  the  plain  statement  of  his  position  and 
his  way  of  life.  Then,  after  a  short  silence,  she  said  in  a  broken  voice  r 
*  So  you  are  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  and  you  have  a  fortune, 
and  friends  who  think  a  great  deal  of  you  I  Well,  now,  how  much 
do  you  know  about  me  and  mine  ?  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
Wesleyan  minister,  not  well  educated  nor  anything  like  a  lady 
bom.  I  am  the  widow  of  a  poor  farmer — ^who — who — who  wasn't 
a  good  man,  and  who  dragged  me  through  the  dirt.  I  have  had  a 
terrible  time  of  it,  and  it's  no  wonder  I've  got  coarse  and  hard  with 
it.  I  should  never  make  a  real  lady,  and  you  would  be  ashamed  of 
me  ;  all  your  friends  would  think  that  I'd  disgraced  you.  I've  got  a 
child  and  my  husband's  father  dependent  on  me  ;  I've  some  humble 
relations  whom  I  never  mean  to  give  up.     You've  known  me  a  few 
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days — do  you  see,  now,  what  a  ridiculous  thing  this  is  ?  Gro  away, 
and  forget  it — and  me — it'll  be  feir  your  wisest  plan.  You  mean 
well  by  me,  I  know  ;  I  do  believe  you  are  a  good  man,  but  that's  all 
the  more  reason  why  I  should  not  spoil  your  life,  and  I  tell  you,  I 
neiver,  never  will ! ' 

As  she  spoke  these  last  words,  she  broke  out  into  hysterical  sob- 
bing, tore  her  hand  from  his  and  put  both  over  her  face.  Her  whole 
strong,  fine,  yoimg  frame  shook  with  passionate  sobs.  Will  put  his 
arm  round  her,  in  spite  of  her  resistance,  and  held  her  close  against 
his  heart. 

'  I  will  never  give  it  up,'  he  said,  in  a  strong  voice ;  *  I  believe  in 
love  at  first  sight.  I  can't  reason  about  it,  I  only  feel  it.  If  you 
made  me  go  away,  I'd  come  back.  Every  word  you  say  makes  me 
more  determined  to  have  you.  Do  you  think  I  waid  you  to  give  up 
your  friends,  to  care  less  for  your  child  ?  I'm  not  a  snob.  I  honour 
you  for  your  feeling  for  them ;  I  honour  your  past — you  are 
neither  coarse  nor  hard,  but  a  noble,  sweet  woman.  I  will  fill  your 
life  with  sunshine,  I  will  make  what  you  have  suffered  seem  like  a 
bad  dream.  I  don't  mean  to  marry  to  please  my  friends,  but  to 
suit  myself.  I  am  no  boy.  Look  here,  as  you  say  it  is  quick  work ; 
if  you  haven't  had  time  to  know  me,  but  if  you  will  give  me  hope, 
I'll  give  you  time.  We  will  wait  six  months,  and  then,  when  you 
know  that  I  am  to  be  trusted,  you  will  see  whether  you  can  care  for 
me  or  not.  Look  in  my  face,  Millicent,  and  see  for  yourself  whether 
I  am  in  earnest.' 

She  raised  her  head,  and  their  eyes  met  full — clear  honest  eyes 
both — that  found  nothing  to  shrink  from  in  the  long  mutual  gaze. 
Sweetness  came  into  the  woman's  face,  and  a  soft  answer  to  the  love 
in  his.  Then,  before  either  shaped  the  thought,  their  lips  met.  But 
Millicent  drew  back  with  a  burning  face.  *  Oh  I  I  ought  not  1  It  is 
very  wrong.     I  was  forgetting.' 

'  Forget  again  then,  sweet.' 

^  No,  no,  I  am  in  earnest.  Listen  to  me.  Mr.  Beauchamp,  you 
are  very  good.  I  am  not  ungrateful.  I  do  not  dislike — ^you,  but  I 
won't  marry  you  to  be  looked  down  on.  I  won't  enter  a  family  that 
is  ashamed  of  having  me.' 

*  Now  listen  to  me,  you  proud,  fierce  thing.  I  want  to  ask  you 
this.  Will  you  marry  me,  if  my  mother  comes  herself  to  make 
friends  with  you  ? ' 

MiUicent  looked  at  him,  and  her  lips  parted  involuntarily  into  a 
smile.     *  Perhaps — if — but  she  won't  do  that.' 

*  We  will  see.' 

About  breakfast  time  Mr.  Beauchamp  calmly  announced  to  his 
companion  that  the  partnership  must  dissolve,  as  urgent  business 
called  him  at  once  to  his  family.  More  than  this  Ted  could  not  dis- 
cover. Mr.  Beauchamp  left  his  former  partner  with  the  van  to  wander 
where  his  fancy  took,  abruptly  abandoned  his  romantic  life,  and  re- 
turned to  civilisation  and  railways  with  a  base  fickleness  and  incon- 
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sistency  which  disgusted  his  friend  and  the  sharer  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  van. 

MilKcent  Frankland  kept  her  secret ;  no  one,  not  even  Sarah, 
knew  anything  of  that  momentous  interview  by  sunrise  amongst  the 
ashes  of  the  ricks.  She  set  to  work  steadily  to  face  the  diCBculties  of 
her  situation,  and  she  tried  hard  to  believe  that  Wilfred  Beauchamp 
had  thought  better  of  his  folly,  and  had  returned  to  his  ways  which 
were  not  her  ways  ;  and  that  he  and  she  should  meet  no  more.  But 
the  idyll  of  those  summer  days  was  obstinate  in  refusing  to  be  for- 
gotten; her  fancy  would  wander  to  the  one  only  romantic  episode  of 
her  life.  She  had  never  really  been  in  love  with  Tom  Frankland, 
and  a  very  few  days  of  the  hard  reality  of  her  married  life  had  killed 
any  lingering  affection  that  had  survived  his  courtship.  Will  was  a 
man  of  a  new  world  to  her,  one  that  she  could  not  but  admire,  and 
whom  it  was  difficult  not  to  love.  The  memory  of  his  briefly  tender 
wooing  made  a  secret  sweetness  in  her  heart  and  touched  everything 
with  a  new  light.  Millicent  was  ashamed  of  the  folly  of  her  own 
imaginings,  but  she  still  lingered  on  them. 

One  day  she  was  in  the  dairy  skimming  cream,  with  her  fine  arms 
bare  above  the  elbow,  and  her  sun-bonnet  on  her  head,  when  Sarah 
came  to  her,  in  great  bewilderment. 

*  What  do  you  think,  Milly  ?  here's  that  photographing  man  come, 
and  a  lady  with  him — a  handsome  old  lady  with  powdery  sort  of  white 
hair  and  bright  dark  eyes — she's  asking  for  you.' 

*  I'll  come,'  Millicent  said,  putting  down  her  skimmer ;  '  see  to 
this  for  me,  Sally.' 

For  a  moment  she  thought  of  running  upstairs  and  putting  on  her 
black  silk,  but  the  next  she  held  up  her  proud  young  head. 

*  I  won't !  I'll  go  as  I  am — they  shan't  see  me  under  false  pre- 
tences.' 

And  she  went  straight  into  the  parlour  in  her  clean  hoUand  dress 
and  apron,  with  her  sun-bonnet  in  her  hand.  Will  was  standing  by 
the  window,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  sitting  on  the  sofa,  watching  the  door 
with  a  rather  heightened  colour  and  very  anxious  eyes.  She  was 
very  like  Will,  and  had  a  bright,  high-bred,  eager,  handsome  face. 
He  was  her  idol ;  for  his  sake  she  had  swallowed  her  pride,  tried  to  con- 
ceal her  little  mortification,  and  had  consented  to  the  hard  condition 
he  had  imposed  upon  her  love.  She  drew  a  long  breath  when  the  door 
opened  and  Millicent  came  in  with  an  air  of  forced  calm,  which  ill- 
concealed  the  tremulous  anxiety  of  her  mind.  Will  thought  she 
looked  like  a  disguised  princess  with  her  natural,  unstudied,  noble 
grace,  but  Will  was  in  love,  and  a  poor  judge.  Whatever  his  mother 
thought,  her  face  cleared,  and  a  certain  relief  came  into  it.  Millicent 
dared  not  look  at  him ;  she  felt  all  her  courage  would  vanish  if  she  met 
his  ardent  eyes  ;  but  she  knew,  all  the  while,  exactly  how  he  looked. 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  came  forward  to  meet  her. 

*  You  see  Will  has  brought  me,  Mrs.  Frankland,'  she  said  in  her 
sweet,  refined  tones :  ^  he  wants  his  mother  to  make  friends  with  the 
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lady  he  has  chosen.  I  don't  think  I  ever  thwarted  him  yet ;  he  has 
been  the  dearest  boy  to  me,  and  I  try  always  to  love  what  he  loves. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  firiends.' 

^  It  is  so  good,  so  good  of  you  to  come,'  Millicent  faltered  out  as 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  took  her  hand;  all  her  calmness  forsook  her  at  so 
gentle  a  greeting.  ^  I  hardly  believed  you  would  be  so  kind.  I  am 
not  worth  it  indeed.' 

*  Wilfred  thinks  you  are.' 

Millicent  glanced  at  him,  only  for  a  moment,  but  long  Plough  to 
see  tlu>  light  in  his  eyes.  The  sudden  fulness  of  joy,  of  tender  grati- 
tude, which  flooded  her  whole  soul,  overpowered  her  as  few  of  her 
sorrows  had  ewr  done. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  understood  her  as  she  tried  to  say  something,  but 
could  not  make  her  words  articulate.  She  knew  that  she  meant  to 
promise  a  return  for  all,  and  love  answering  to  love.  She  kissed  the 
girl  and  soothed  her  with  the  tender  tact  of  a  true  lady,  and,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  put  it  into  Will's. 

*  You  must  wait,'  she  said  smiling.  '  You  must  wait  till  you  know 
each  other  better,  you  foolish  romantic  children,  but  I  fimcy  you  do 
not  mean  to  change  your  minds.  And  if  it  ever  comes  about,  you 
must  fit  up  the  van  again  for  next  summer,  Wilfred,  and  take  some- 
one  else  with  you  in  place  of  poor  Ted.  It  will  be  a  new  idea  for  a 
honeymoon ! ' 
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The  Failure  of  Protection  in  the 

United  States. 

THERE  are  Free-traders  and  Free-traders.  Many  men  are  Free- 
traders because  they  know  Free-trade  to  be  best ;  more  men  are 
BO  because  they  think  it  to  be  best ;  most  men  are  so  because  they  be- 
lieve in  their  chosen  teachers.  These  two  latter  classes  are,  indeed, 
imbued  to  the  backbone  with  the  idea  that  Free-trade  means  wealth 
and  prosperity ;  but  at  certain  seasons  they  become  the  imwilling 
victims  of  most  awkward  questionings  both  from  within  and  without. 
Members  of  Parliament  have  been  found  to  ask  such  questions ;  and, 
in  the  *  Times '  a  *  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Bright  on  Protection'  figures  with 
strange  frequency.  These  letters  are  almost  invariably  in  answer  to 
the  evident,  if  cleverly  concealed  question,  '  If  Free-trade  be  all  you 
say,  how  is  it  that  the  United  States  flourish  so  under  a  regime  of  Pro- 
tection ? '  This  question  implies  either  a  sad  lack  of  detailed  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  interrogator,  or  a  criminal  expectation  of  such 
a  failing  on  the  part  of  his  victim.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  put 
forward  the  plain  matter-of-fact  rejoinder  to  this  specious  question. 

Such  an  investigation  has  a  present  and  particular  value  in  that 
incidentally  it  elucidates  problems  of  the  first  importance  to  our  own 
farmers  and  landowners,  no  less  than  to  our  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters. The  supply  of  the  English  market  with  wheat  and  meat ; 
the  supply  of  the  United  States  market  (a  vast  market,  embracing 
such  items  as  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  one  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  rails  that  will  soon  be  *  in  work '  in  the  States) ; 
the  existence  and  growth  of  manufactories  of  various  kinds  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic — these  and  others  are  all  problems  occurring 
in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  problems  of  the  first  moment  to 
all  thinking  Englishmen. 

And,  as  the  whole  question  centres  in  the  effects  of  Protection 
on  *  young  conmiunities,'  both  in  regard  to  their  revenues  and  their 
industries,  these  investigations  must  necessarily  deal  with  matters  of 
primary  interest  to  the  statesmen  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
our  own  self-governing  colonies. 

These  inquiries  range  themselves  under  several  heads :  (i)  How  far 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  connected  with  the  prevailing 
policy  of  Protection  ?-  (ii)  How  far  has  Protection  succeeded  in  set- 
ting up  native  manufactures?  (iii)  How  far  has  Protection  suc- 
ceeded in  supplying  funds  to  the  revenue?  (iv)  How  about  this 
Protection  in  the  future  ? 

(i)  How  far  is  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  connected 
with  the  policy  of  Protection  ? — This  first  question  lands  us  at  once 
among  the  circumstances  that  combine  to  bring  prosperity  to  the 
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United  States ;  and  if  we  look  in  vain  among  these  for  the  influence 
of  Protection,  it  may  surprise  the  thoughtless  into  attention  to  fiictsy 
but  it  will  in  no  wise  run  counter  to  the  convictions  of  those  who  know. 

Protection  may  be  defined  as  the  interference  by  a  Grovemment 
with  the  influx  of  commodities  produced  in  other  States  in  order  to 
serve  certain  ends  in  regard  to  its  own  industries.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  Protection  affects  a  country  by  the  means  of  its  imports ; 
and  in  judging  of  the  causes  of  prosperity  in  different  States,  JProtec- 
tion  will  avail  as  a  factor  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  the  imports.  For  instance,  the  British  Isles  import  annu- 
ally an  equivalent  of  ill.  per  head  of  population ;  the  United  States 
import  annually  but  2I.  per  head.  Thus,  in  the  United  States  the 
direct  effect  of  a  policy  of  Protection  on  prosperity  (for  or  a^^ainst)  \& 
only  one-fifth  what  it  would  be  in  England. 

But  this  minimised  influence  of  Protection  is  further  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  eminently  an  underpeopled,  unde- 
veloped country.  /This  fact,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at  once  the  basis  of 
this  prosperity  and  the  more  than  sufficient  antidote  to  the  action  of 
Protection. 

Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  recent  high-pressure  development 
of  the  industry  of  supplying  food  to  Europe.  For  some  years  past 
this  tillage  and  pasturage  of  the  prairie  has  produced  an  enormous 
surplus  of  food  supplies.  These  would  have  been  mere  valudess 
commodities,  or  rather  would  not  have  been  produced  at  all  in  such 
quantities,  but  for  the  fact  that  cheap  means  of  transit  happened  to 
coexist  to  convey  this  surplus  to  European  and  other  markets.  Thus 
it  became  wealth,  and  was  used  in  great  measure  to  repay  other 
nations  some  of  the  capital  they  had  advanced  to  render  such  things 
possible.  Of  the  total  annual  exports  from  the  United  States  nearly 
one-half  consists  of  this  food  surplus.  It  is  thus  evident  that  this 
production  alone  of  food  from  virgin  soil — supplying  as  it  does  the  first 
necessaries  of  the  large  home  market,  and  paying  for  two-thirds  of  what 
the  nation  buys  abroad — is  accountable  for  a  major  portion  of  the 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  United  States. 

But  if  to  this  food  siu-plus  we  added  the  exports  of  *  raw  mate- 
rials ' — of  cotton,  minerals,  and  so  forth — we  shall  account  for  at  least 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  exports  from  the  United  States  with- 
out trenching  in  the  least  on  the  domain  *  fostered '  by  Protection.  It 
is  then  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
depends  on  industries  that  have  no  cause  whatever  to  thank  Pro- 
tection. 

These  industries,  however,  are  rapidly  discovering  cause  for  curses 
and  not  thanks.  Farmers  find  the  high  tariff  raise  the  prices  of  all 
agricultural  tools  and  implements;  millers  complain  of  the  high 
cost  of  machinery  for  mills ;  carriers  of  the  high  prices  of  the  metal 
work  for  elevators  and  for  railways.  Experience  is  proving  that 
duties  which  protect  one  class  necessarily  injiu-e  all  others.  The 
train  of  cause  and  effect  runs  in  the  well-known  circle.     Each  numu- 
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facturer  finds  that,  though  the  duties  that  protect  him  are  said  to  be 
ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer,  nevertheless  the  consumer  has  his 
natural  revenge  in  that  everything  the  manufacturer  uses  or  con- 
sumes in  the  process  is  enhanced  in  price.  Pressing  its  way  to  the 
front,  we  now  find  the  natural  rejoinder,  '  Cui  bono  ? ' 

It  is  no  long  task  to  show  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  exists  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  Protection,  And  this 
is  so>even  when  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  most  important 
fact  in  connection  with  this  prosperity/  Too  seldom  do  we  remember 
that  absolute  Free-trade  has  been  long  and  firmly  established  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  that  it  exerts  an  influence  many  many 
times  greater  than  that  exerted  by  Protection.  '  Free-trade  reigns 
absolute  and  supreme  within  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  fact  writers  and  speakers  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  are  too 
apt  to  overlook.  The  full  import  of  this  fact  is  seen  when  we  re- 
member that  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  already  numbering 
fifty  millions,  only  imports  from  abroad  one  quarter  of  the  value  of 
goods  that  the  thirty-three  millions  of  the  British  Isles  import.  And 
the  vast  and  important  home  market  of  so  very  large  and  so  very 
self-dependent  a  population  is  regulated  entirely  on  pHnciples  of 
absolute  Free-trade. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  is  all  the  more  evident  if  we  remem- 
ber that  the  United  States  is  about  as  large  as  Europe,  but  with 
only  one-seventh  of  the  population.  We  have  indeed  a  territory 
equalling  Europe  in  extent  and  in  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
duct. But  properly  to  picture  the  case  we  must  sweep  out  of  Europe 
all  the  English,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  Germans,  Eussians,  Austrians, 
Italians,  Swiss,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Turks,  and  then  distri- 
bute and  settle  over  the  whole  area  of  Europe  the  population  of 
France  and  Belgium  only.  The  British  Isles  would  proportionally 
receive  about  the  population  of  London  to  work  up  their  prolific 
resources,  their  mines,  their  pastures,  their  fertile  soils,  their  ores, 
their  fisheries,  and  so  forth.  Then,  if  we  add  to  such  distribution 
of  population  perfect  freedom  of  interchange  of  products  all  over  this 
Europe,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  United  States  at 
the  present  day.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  Cobden's  disciples  to 
extend  Free-trade  over  Europe.  Our  American  cousins  have  long  ago 
and  definitively  established  Free-trade  over  an  area  equalling  that  of 
Europe. 

It  will  be  immediately  evident  that  the  prosperity  that  ensues  in 
the  United  States  will  be  due  to  this  freedom  of  exchange  and  this 
comparative  paucity  of  people  engaged  in  the  highly  profitable  task 
of  developing  vast  virgin  resources.  Of  a  truth,  so  fer  as  its  pro- 
sperity is  concerned,  the  United  States  is  a  glaring  instance  of  the 
high  economic  value  of  Free-trade.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
a  group  of  communities,  large  and  small,  young  and  old,  underpeopled 
and  fully  peopled,  and  with  every  variety  of  human  and  natural  forces, 
all  bound  one  to  another  in  the  fertilising  bonds  of  Free-trade. 
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Such  is  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  ;  such  the  foundations 
of  this  prosperity.  Protection,  influencing  oidy  by  means  of  a  com- 
paratively insi^ificant  import  trade,  is  but  a  weakly  drag  on  this 
prosperity,  which  thus  rests  in  reality,  both  in  regard  to  home  con- 
sumption and  to  export,  on  Adam  Smith's  *  plenty  and  cheapness  of 
good  land,'  coupled  with  perfect  freedom  of  exchange  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  good  land.  Protection  in  the  United  States 
occupies  an  altogether  subordinate  position  as  a  direct  factor  for  or 
against  this  prosperity ;  and  there  is  force  enough  at  the  present,  in 
the  development  of  the  splendid  virgin  resources  of  this  partially 
peopled  Free-trade  continent,  to  induce  prosperity  in  spite  of,  but  not 
in  consequence  of.  Protection. 

(ii)  How  far  has  Protection  succeeded  in  developing  native 
manufactures  ? — In  disposing  of  this  second  question  we  are  faced 
at  the  very  threshold  by  the  fact  that  the  genesis  of  manufactures  in 
the  United  States  occurred  under  exceptionally  favourable  auspices. 
Gold  and  other  populating  magnets  had  attracted  across  the  Atlantic 
swarms  of  emigrants  from  Europe.  A  very  large  percentage  of  these 
were  skilled  mechanics  and  manufacturing  hands,  and  these  were, 
naturally,  the  men  of  highest  spirit  and  energy  in  their  various 
callings.  Thus  the  States  had  simply  to  utilise,  and  not  to  create  or 
even  to  introduce,  the  best  fekill,  traditions,  and  experience  of  the 
old  world  manufacturers.  And  there  soon  came  about  a  general 
willingness  on  the  part  of  these  immigrants  to  revert  to  their  old 
callings  as  opportunity  offered ;  for  the  new  toils  of  unwonted  agri- 
culture, or  the  disheartening  failures  on  multitudinous  dimimy  gold 
fields,  gave  fresh  prominence  to  memories  of  former  more  lucrative  and 
more  satisfactory  work.  Manufactures  were  engrained  in  the  people 
before  arrival.  These  habits  and  traditions  of  work  needed  only 
time  for  their  reappearance  ;  but  this  reappearance  was  hastened  by 
the  curious  self-sacrifice .  of  all  other  interests  in  favour  of  these 
manufacturers. 

And  yet,  if  we  look  to  the  surroundings  of  the  manu&ctories  of 
the  United  States,  we  see  at  once  that  their  very  life  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  existence  of  undeveloped  virgin  resources.  When  bad 
times  come  and  consumptive  demand  wanes,  then  short  time  or 
stoppage  of  mills,  and  so  forth,  merely  throws  more  human  energy 
into  the  opening  up  of  unbroken  agricultural  areas.  A  great  increase 
in  agricultural  output  is  the  result,  and,  provided  a  market  be  found 
for  this,  a  recuperative  force  is  at  once  set  in  motion  which  shrouds 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  artificially  supported  mills  and  factories 
are  not  in  unison  with  the  true  life  of  the  community.  And,  in  ad- 
dition, the  ready  supply  of  food  offered  by  virgin  soil  does  away 
with  any  risk  of  actual  starvation. 

In  spite  of  these  manifest  *  natural '  advantages,  we  nevertheless 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  notorious  feet  that  in  bad  times  there  is  more 
actual  distress  in  those  manufacturing  districts  than  in  those  of 
crowded  but  Free-trade  England.     The  special  reason  of  this  is  that 
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bad  times  prevent  production  at  profits ;  and  that  although  man  can 
•cease  being  a  producer  for  a  time,  he  can  only  cease  being  a  consumer 
by  leaving  this  world.  And  it  is  on  man  as  a  consumer  that  Protec- 
tion presses  with  so  heavy  a  hand.  So  far  as  Protection  has  any  effect 
in  America,  it  enhances  the  price  of  everything  to  the  consumer,  and 
this  forces  the  manufacturer,  capitalist,  and  workman  alike  to  suffer 
more  than  need  be  when  bad  times  force  him  to  stand  by  in  idleness  as 
a  producer. 

And  again,  in  prosperous  times  American  manufacturers  enjoy 
very  considerable  advantages — ^not  because  of  Protection,but  because  of 
this  wealth  of  virgin  resources.  A  great  store  of  provisions  and  of  raw 
material  is  readily  amassed ;  and  the  demand  of  prosperous  times 
readily  converts  this  into  wealth.  The  workers  on  this  raw  material 
reinforce  willingly  that  class  of  consumers  who  are  lavish  and  extrava- 
gant in  their  expenditure.  This  style  of  improvident  consumption 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  become  a  marked  feature  in  the  United  States 
whenever  eras  of  prosperity  set  in ;  and  it  is  a  style  which  is  always 
above  pajdng  heed  to  the  fact  that  prices- are  so  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
incubus  of  any  particular  commercial  policy.  Home  consumption  be- 
comes thus  specially  brisk,  even  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  decrease  in 
exports.  And  so  an  important  but  artificial  and  unwholesome  stimulus 
is  given  to  the  protected  industries  which  completely  shrouds  the  evil 
results,  to  the  consumer,  of  protective  duties.  This  unnatural  vitality 
is  the  certain  precursor  of  a  crash  such  as  that  which  fell  upon  the 
American  people  in  1873.  This  wealth  of  virgin  resources  at  once 
nourishes  and  conceals  that  diseased  condition  of  the  body  of  manu- 
facture which  is  induced  by  Protection. 

It  is  well  also  to  consider  the  influence  of  this  protection  of  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  on  the  supply  of  the  home  and  the 
foreign  markets.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  United  States  it  has  been 
estimated  that  only  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population  are  even  con- 
nected with  manufactures.  Such  a  percentage,  if  we  regard  the 
records  of  other  communities,may  fairly  beset  down  as  the  unaided  issue 
of  mere  concentration  of  population :  it  certainly  shows  that  Protec- 
tion has  failed  in  any  appreciable  manner  to  divert  human  exertion 
from  its  natural  channels.  The  attractions  of  an  underpeopled  soil 
are  too  great  to  allow  of  the  population  being /orc«d  to  other  labour. 

Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  failure  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers to  supply  their  own  home  market  even  with  wares  for  which 
they  enjoy  special  facilities.  This  result  is  greatly  aided  by  the  fact 
that  high  prices  of  American  made  goods  consequent  on  the  high 
tariff  act  as  an  antidote  to  that  tariff  so  &r  as  foreigners  are  concerned. 
English  cutlery,  for  instance,  in  normally  prosperous  times  success- 
fully competes  with  American  even  in  the  Western  States.  Of 
SheflSeld  cutlery  the  States  imported  74,OOOi.  worth  in  1880,  as 
compared  with  ^Ofiod.  worth  in  1879.  ''^^  revival  of  trade 
last  year  immediately  doubled  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel 
from    England.  1  It   is   a    curious    sight   to    see  free  Americans 
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submitting  to  the  fact  that  English  iron  and  steel,  burdened  with 
cost  of  transit  and  a  40  per  cent,  duty,  can  yet  undersell  Ameri- 
can steel  in  the  American  market.  When  the  railway  system  of  the 
States  is  completed  there  will  be  about  100,000  miles  of  rails  laid» 
The  mere  maintenance  and  necessary  renewals  over  these  lines  im- 
plies an  enormous  and  persistent  demand  for  rails.  English  makers 
continue  to  bold  their  own  in  this  division  of  the  American  market, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  remember  that  the  low  price  at  which  their 
Free-trade  opportunities  enable  them  to  supply  these  rails  adds  to  the 
wealth  producing  and  purchasing  power  of  our  friends  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States. 

Increase  of  population  creates  new  markets,  which  the  population 
naturally  endeavours  of  itself  to  supply.  And  wherever  population 
congregates  in  sufficient  numbers,  there  the  necessary  industries  arise 
— xf  they  can.  In  America  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  haa 
struggled  into  existence,  but  as  yet  it  has  only  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
compete  as  it  were  on  sufferance  with  the  supplies  sent  all  the  way 
from  England.  Protection  keeps  the  prices  of  labour  and  of  living  so 
high,  that  the  *  prohibitive'  duty  on  English  supplies,  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  out  of  the  market,  simply  becomes  a  bounty  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  to  enable  the  English  manu&cturer  to  penetrate  into  the 
market.  Meanwhile  no  one  knows  whether  the  free  manu£EU$ture  of 
iron  and  steel  can  be  carried  on  in  the  States  cheaper  than  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  iron  and  steel.  If  it  can,  the  Americans  are  buying 
their  iron  and  steel  now  at  a  dead  loss  to  themselves.  If  it  cannot, 
they  are  paying  to  their  manufacturers  the  annual  losses  on  a  process 
of  manufacture  that  does  not  pay.  That  they  lose  by  the  tran8a4y 
tioii  is  evident;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  their  loss. 

Thus  Protection  resolutely  prevents  the  Americans  from  obtaining 
the  conmiand  of  their  own  home  market  even  in  those  wares  for 
which  the  country  may  possess  special  aptitudes ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  prevents  the  Americans  from  finding  out  which  manufiu^tuies 
pay,  and  which  do  not.  The  great  fact  remains  that  the  high  prices 
consequent  on  Protection  do  actually  act  as  a  powerful  antidote  to  the 
high  tariff,  and  pay  for  foreign  maniifactures  the  entrance  fees  into  the* 
American  market  which  Protection  extorts. 

In  regard  to  the  supplying  foreign  markets,  it  is  but  logical  to 
suppose  that  if  Protection  have  its  claimed  success  in  starting  within 
a  community  industries  specially  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
conmiunity,  there  will  be  some  surplus  products  of  those  industries 
for  export.  How  do  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  fisure  in 
foreign  and  neutral  markets  ?  That  they  penetrate  to  them  is  not 
to  be  gainsaid.  But  that  they  penetrate  in  insignificant  quantities 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  only  one-tenth  at  the  most  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  are  articles  manufactured  in  the  States. 
And  even  this  export  trade  is  manifestly  a  mere  result  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  surrounding  manu&cture  in  the  States.    Americans  have 
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developed  an  extraordinary  ingenuity  of  invention ;  they  have  also 
developed  a  tendency  to  '  do  things  big.'  If  the  opportunity  is 
favourable  they  thus  manufacture  large  stocks  of  articles  whose 
novelty  and  neatness  is  often  their  chief  recommendation.  But  for 
the  present  the  export  of  many  such  articles,  often  the  mere  realisa- 
tion of  some  gigantic  scheme  of  advertisement,  or  the  getting  rid  of 
articles  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  sale  in  the  home  market,  is 
because  of  depression  in  the  States.  It  is  clearly  recorded  that 
American  drills  and  sheetings  only  appear  in  the  great  China  market 
when  periods  of  severe  depression  exist  in  American  manufacturing 
centres.  The  cost  of  production  in  normally  prosperous  times  is  too 
high  to  favour  export.  The  stocks  that  even  then  accumulate  become 
unsaleable  when  good  times  return ;  these  arer  added  to  the  stock 
manufactured  under  the  cheapening  pressiu-e  of  depression  ;  and  the 
whole  *  lot '  is  eventually  to  be  got  rid  of  at  abnormally  low  prices. 

As  a  general  result  it  has  been  noticed  that  just  now  in  the  United 
States  with  prosperous  years  the  imports  increase  and  the  exports  de- 
crease ;  whereas  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case  in  years  of  depres- 
sion. Protection  increases  costs  of  living ;  it  raises  prices  all  round  ; 
wages  come  to  be  normally  at  abnormal  height.  In  prosperous  years 
the  local  manufacturers  having  to  pay  higher  wages  can  only  sell  at  ex- 
cessive prices.  Americans  are  asked  to  pay  these  prices ;  and  they  do 
so  in  prosperous  times.  But  these  same  high  prices,  instead  of  foster- 
ing local  industries,  simply  enable  the  less  costly  foreign  commodity 
to  enter  the  market  even  though  saddled  with  the  extravagant  duty 
Protection  imposes.  The  result  is  that  imports  increase  and  the  local 
manufacturers  cease  exporting.  But  they  also  cease  selling  even  in 
the  home  market. 

However,  with  times  of  depression  these  things  alter.  Ameri- 
cans no  longer  buy.  Prices  are  too  high.  In  their  own  phrase,  they 
'  scrape  through '  till  times  mend.  Imports  decrease.  Local  manu- 
facturers have  stock  in  hand  they  are  unable  to  get  rid  of  in  the  home 
market ;  they  also  find  laboiu*  willing  to  put  up  with  lower  wages, 
and  it  comes  to  be  possible  to  export  that  for  which  there  is  no  sale 
whatever  at  home.  Exports  increase.  American  manufacturers  once 
more  appear  in  foreign  markets. 

^  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  in  England, 
if  industrial  energy  cannot  find  vent  in  the  creation  of  a  margin  at 
least  of  exportable  wealth,  industrial  pauperism  must  result.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  contrary,  this  energy  is  not  so  confined  ;  it  can 
and  does  seek  profit  from  the  appropriation  and  development  of 
virgin  resources.  Labour  and  capital  find  their  natural  field  in  the 
prairie  and  not  in  the  fectory.  It  is  only  in  abnormal  times  of  severe 
depression  that  these  natural  conditions  are  temporarily  suspended, 
and  industrial  energy  creates  any  margin  for  export.  Manufacturing 
enterprise,  thus  harassed,  will  never  achieve  any  palpable  place  in 
foreign  markets  till  the  United  States  becomes  fully  peopled  up.  It 
would  seem  only  natural  that,  for  the  present,  the  export  trade 
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of  this  large  population  should  be  almost  all  made  up  of  the  crude 
products  of  the  soil — cotton,  minerals  (solid  and  liquid),  and  food — 
all  endeavours  of  Protection  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  tendency  is  amply  verified  by  records.  The  United  States 
Government  publish  what  they  term  a  '  percentage  of  agricultural 
products  (including  products  of  the  forest),  to  total  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts exported  every  year.'  It  is  well,  in  order  to  eliminate  tempo- 
rary influences,  to  take  the  average  annual  percentage  for  four-year 
periods.  For  the  past  sixteen  years  these  averages  have  been  -68, 
•74,  76  and  '79  per  cent.  Eecords  show  there  has  been  a  steady  rise 
of  this  percentage  all  the  while  that  stringent  Protection  has  been 
endeavouring  to  decrease  this  percentage.   These  are  facts,  not  fancies. 

On  the  whole,  then.  Protection  in  the  United  States,  so  fieur  from 
encouraging  and  fostering  the  growth  of  manufactures,  seems,  if  we 
look  to  results,  only  to  hamper  and  harass  those  to  which  concentra- 
tion of  population  has  given  legitimate  birth  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  shield  others  which  have  but  doubtful  claims  to  legitimacy.  It 
shields  them  from  a  justified  death  only  with  the  assistance  of  forced 
contributions  levied  as  black  mail  from  a  heedless  and  unthinking 
people.  There  may  not  be  consciousness  of  this  in  those  who  work 
these  industries ;  but,  they  are  the  chiefe  in  the  ranks  that  oppose 
Free-trade;  and  their  impelling  motive  is  the  sacred  motive  of  self- 
preservation. 

(iii)  The  lieventie  argument. — Protection  in  America  finds 
much  political  HUpport  in  the  plea  that  money  must  be  raised  for 
carrying  on  th(j  government  of  the  country.  General  Hancock's 
celebrated  *  Tariff  hotter,'  during  the  late  Presidential  election,  sum- 
marises this  (jUcHiion  in  the  words: — 

*  The  neccHwity  of  raising  money  for  the  administration  of  the 
government  will  continue  so  long  as  human  natiure  lasts.  All  parties 
agree  that  the  Ijoat  way  for  us  to  raise  revenue  is  largely  by  the 
tariff.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  therefore,  all  talk  about  Free- 
trade  is  folly.* 

It  is,  at  the  least,  remarkable  to  find  such  language  uttered  by  a 
prospective  head  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  but  the  sentence  is  a  fiur 
sample  of  the  plea  put  forward,  even  by  the  genuine  Protectionist,  in 
favour  of  high  tariffs.  Americans,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  exhibited 
marked  distrust  of  direct  taxation.  To  escape  that  method  they 
seem  to  be  content  to  make  large  sacrifices.  They  are  told  with 
truth  that  much  revenue  may  be  raised  by  customs  duties.  But  to 
argue  thence  to  the  conclusion  that  therefore  *  all  talk  about  Free- 
trade  is  folly,'  is  to  miss  the  point  of  the  argument.  The  interested 
manufacturers  contrive  with  ease  to  fan  this  plea  into  the  flame  of 
stringent  Protection  to  their  own  special  manufEictures.  With  ease 
they  lead  their  fellow-countrymen — who  in  the  vast  majority  have 
little  connection  with  external  commerce — to  the  conclusion  that  if 
revenue  is  to  come  of  customs  duties,  the  higher  the  duties  the 
greater  the  revenue. 
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This  revenue  argument  has  been  urged  by  Prince  Bismarck  in 
Oermany,  as  well  as  by  Americans,  and  it  is  above  all  the  one  plea  on 
which  this  retrograde  policy  has  now  and  then  commended  itself 
to  the  practical  British  colonist.  *  Theoretical'  economists,  indeed, 
point  out  that  to  tax  your  trade  is  to  destroy  your  trade;  that  'where 
Protection  begins  there  revenue  ends; '  that  to  hamper  the  entry  of 
goods  into  your  market  by  heavy  duties  is  to  starve  the  goose  that  is 
to  lay  the  golden  eggs  of  revenue.  More  practical  economists  will  hold 
that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  balances ;  and  that  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  duties  may  be  so  cunningly  adjusted,  that  while  inevitably  de- 
stroying some  of  the  trade  incident  to  the  smaller  duties,  they  yet 
suck  more  actual  revenue  out  of  what  remains. 

The  question  is  really  solved  only  by  appeal  to  experience.  The 
United  States,  with  all  the  acknowledged  evils  of  a  high  tariff,  extract 
a  revenue  of  27,000,000?.  out  of  the  trade  of  a  population  of  fifty  mil- 
lions. The  United  Kingdom,  enjoying  the  manifold  benefits  of  a  low 
tariff,  extracts  a  revenue  of  21,000,000^.  out  of  the  trade  of  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-five  millions  In  either  case  the  populations  contribute 
revenue  through  the  customs  to  the  annual  amount  per  head  of  eleven 
shillings.  But  the  English  population  enjoys  in  addition  all  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  a  trade  three  times  that  of  the  Americans. 

Besides  this,  if  we  compare  the  customs  revenues  of  England  and 
the  United  States  for  even  the  last  ten  years,  we  see  that  the  English 
receipts  maintain  a  steady  level  of  20,ooo,oooi.  per  annum,  while 
those  of  the  United  States  have  fallen  steadily  from  37,000,000?.  in 
1869  to  27,000,000?.  in  1879.  During  this  period  the  English  popu- 
lation increased  by,  say,  four  millions ;  but  no  less  than  ten  millions 
more  human  beings  have  come  to  live  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  by  looking  to  these  records  of  what  has  been,  we  find  that  with 
a  low  tariff  a  population  contributes  far  more  revenue  through  the 
means  of  customs  duties  than  with  a  high  tariff.  The  high  customs 
duties  in  the  United  States  have  failed  altogether  to  provide  that 
steady  uniform  contribution  to  the  revenue  that  the  low  English 
duties  have  provided. :  They  have  in  ten  years  rendered  this  particu- 
lar source  of  revenue  25  per  cent,  less  profitable,  though  population 
has  increased  30  per  cent. 

This  result  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  high  duties  inevi- 
tably give  birth  to  manifold  methods  of  evasion.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing calculation  to  discover  how  much  the  signal  decrease  in  American 
customs'  receipts  is  due  to  this  cause.  Smuggling  only  finds  suffi- 
cient inducement  under  high  tariffs.  And  smuggling  is  nowadays 
of  extensive  variety,  ranging  from  the  simple  landing  of  a  cask  of 
spirits  while  the  eyes  of  the  revenue  are  turned  the  other  way,  to  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  dishonest  middlemen  who  thrive  by  false 
packing  and  false  *  declarations.'  By  this  means  silk  has  been  known 
to  *  pass '  in  casks  *  declared '  as  bottled  beer.  And  the  extreme  is 
reached  in  the  brazen-faced  bribery  which  is  so  well  known  in  simdry 
of  the  more  backward  European  ports,  even  though  we  refuse  to 
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credit  the  tales  of  travellers  as  to  its  existence  in  some  of  the  land- 
ingplaces  of  the  most  advanced  conamunity  of  this  age  of  progress.  These 
widespread  systems  of  fraud  can  only  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  high 
duties  ;  but  in  that  they  flourish  to  artistic  perfection.  We  hear,  for 
instance,  of  men  who  will  buy  steel  rails  in  Europe,  *lay'  them,  run 
an  engine  and  two  trucks  over  them,  take  them  up  again,  and  pass 
them  through  any  *  amenable '  custom  house  as  '  old '  or  *  scrap  iron,* 
thereby  reducing  the  duty  by  three-fourths.  These  things  may  be 
possible  under  the  paramount  influence  of  railway  *  rings  ; '  or  they 
may  be  facilitated  by  cases  (however  singular  and  rare)  of  guilty 
connivance  in  the  custom  house.  The  importers  do  not,  probably, 
pocket  the  whole  of  the  duty  evaded  ;  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  dlisappears 
elsewhere ;  it  is  a  tax  on  their  trade,  but  it  is  a  tax  which  fiEiils  to 
swell  the  revenue. 

Altogether  it  is  found  by  the  actual  experience  of  both  methods 
that  the  contention  of  raising  revenue  is  altogether  in  favour  of  low 
tariffs.  High  tariffs  destroy  the  trade,  and  breed  methods  of  evasion. 
These  methods  reap  no  profits  under  low  tariffs,  while  trade  by  low 
tariffs  increases  fast.  This  question  of  revenue  is  settled  no  sooner 
an  appeal  is  made  to  experience ;  but  hitherto  in  the  United  States 
the  great  majority  have  confided  in  the  interested  minority,  and  have 
failed  to  satisfy  themselves  that  high  tariffs  in  any  way  contribute  to 
the  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  asserted  ratio. 

(iv)  The  future  of  this  Protection. — In  conclusion,  it  remains 
briefly  to  consider  the  future  of  Protection  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  met  on  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  by  the  pertinent  question, 
How  is  it  that,  in  the  face  of  the  proverbial  '  Yankee  'cuteness,' 
such  a  state  of  affairs  should  be  permitted  in  the  United  States  ?  It 
is,  in  truth,  not  a  little  astounding  that  Protection  should  be  for  one 
moment  tolerated  in  States  whose  original  and  grand  historical 
claim  to  independence  was  liberation  from  bondage  to  the  mercantile 
theory.  It  is  a  strange  contradiction  to  have  to  recognise  the  high 
intelligence  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same 
breath  to  detail  the  follies  and  evils  of  the  commercial  policy  which 
they  have  adopted  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners.  >Jt  is  a  strange 
contradiction  (and  one  that  has  been  published  in  the  States)  to  find 
the  shrewd  American  citizen  allowing  himself  to  be  governed  by  men 
who  said  some  years  ago, '  You  must  not  trade  with  Texas — it  is  not 
national  territory;'  and  who  this  year  say,  *No  impediment  whatever 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  way  of  your  trading  with  Texas ;  it  is  now 
national  territory.' 

The  primary  explanation  of  this  paradox  is  that  all  evidences  of 
evil  are,  as  it  were,  gilded  over  by  the  flood  of  wealth  that  overflows 
from  the  opening  up  of  new  resources.  It  is  true  the  high  tariff 
simply  lessens,  2>ro  rata,  the  savings  or  profits  which  naturally  accrue 
from  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour.  But  in  a  new  country 
(and  a  country  whose  soil  yields  annually  some  io,ooo,oooZ.  of  gold, 
besides  abundance  of  other  minerals  and  endless  agricultural  products). 
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these  profits  accumulate  with  a  rapidity  altogether  unknown  in  fully 
developed  lands ;  and  the  incidental  loss  passes  unheeded. 

Agp,in,  in  a  land  of  unbounded  virgin  resources,  food,  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  acquisition,  is  ready  to  the  hand  of  every  man.  In  such 
a  land  a  number  of  even  useless  manufacturers  are  supported  without 
complaint,  for  the  stomachs  of  the  people  do  not  feel  the  sacrifice. 
And  it  is  an  old  tale  that  when  the  more  animal  portions  of  the 
human  body  are  in  comfortable  circumstance,  the  head  is  inclined  to 
deal  indulgently  by  concerns  with  which  it  has  no  palpable  or  imme- 
diate connection. 

These  conditions  account  in  great  measure  for  the  fact  that  a 
large  nation,  ever  clamorous  for  the  post  of  guardian  of  human 
freedom,  should  voluntarily  place  itself  in  the  bondage  of  Protection. 
Each  free  American  citizen  at  the  present  moment  is  in  the  toils  of  a 
villeinage  to  his  superior  lord  the  fostered  manufacturer ;  week  by 
week  he  hands  over  to  him,  under  the  guise  of  increased  prices,  so 
much  of  the  earnings  of  his  labour,  or  of  the  profits  of  his  capital. 
But  he  heeds  not  his  position  because  his  opportunities  bless  him 
with  abnormally  good  earnings  and  profits. 

The  conditions  under  which  Protection  exists  in  the  United 
States  may  be  grouped  in  four  categories : — (i)  plenty  and  cheapness 
of  virgin  resources;  (2)  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital;  (3)  ultimate 
government  by  manhood  suffrage ;  (4)  vested  interests  fostered  by 
Protection.  How  long  will  these  conditions  remain  in  effective  co- 
existence? 

(i)  The  first  of  these  groups  will  for  years  to  come  divert  the 
major  portion  of  the  national  energies  to  work  that  has  little  or  no 
direct  connection  with  the  foreign  import  trade.  The  farmers  and 
miners  of  the  west  and  north,  and  the  growers  of  cotton  and  breeders 
of  cattle  in  the  west  and  south  will,  for  years  to  come,  have  little  per- 
sonal feeling  in  the  matter  of  a  policy  directly  affecting  only  the 
manufacturers  of  the  east.  But  as  population  increases — and  the 
process  gives  every  sign  of  high-pressure  speed — these  now  outlying 
districts  will  become  central ;  and  to  their  inhabitants  will  become 
obvious  and  palpable  the  burden  of  a  high  tariff.  Indeed  the 
farmers  of  the  west  are  already  complaining  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
implements  necessary  to  their  peculiar  system  of  husbandry.  And  as 
population  increases  the  inevitable  increase  in  output  of  commodities 
will  demand  not  only  an  outlet  but  some  equivalent  return  trade. 
Already  western  farmers  are  prognosticating  a  day  when  England 
will  be  purchasing  her  wheat  where  she  can  pay  for  it  with  her  manu- 
fEictures.  This  result  will  ensue  whenever  rise  in  the  cost  of  Ameri- 
can wheat  raises  it  to  the  same  price  in  the  English  market  as 
C!ontinental  or  Eastern  wheat. 

The  Census  of  the  United  States,  taken  on  Jime  i,  1880,  tells  a 
significant  tale.  During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  added  to  the 
population  10,000,000  souls.  One  quarter  of  this  increase  is  due  to 
immigration,  and  three  quarters  to  national  growth.     In  the  north- 
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east,  in  the  older,  Ttwre  fully  peopled  and  racmufcictuTing  StaJteSy 
there  has  been  the  least  increase,  amounting  only  to  15  per  cent.  In 
the  south-east,  among  the  older  agricultural  districts,  the  increase  is 
greater.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  wilder  west,  where  w/vwufactorie^ 
are  conspicuous  by  thei/r  absence^  there  the  populations  have  doubled 
in  many  instances,  trebled  in  Kansas,  and  actually  quadrupled  in  Ne- 
braska and  Colorado.  Mining  and  agriculture  may  be  said  to  have 
absorbed  eight  out  of  the  ten  new  millions  of  inhabitants.  This  fore- 
bodes a  coming  alteration  in  the  balance  of  the  forces  that  naturally 
regulate  external  commerce. 

(2)  This  rapid  development  of  virgin  resources  is  assisted,  in  its 
tendency  to  upset  high  tariflFs,  by  the  gradual  cessation  in  the  inflow 
of  foreign  capital  and  the  concomitant  growth  of  the  investment  of 
American  capital  abroad.  This  change  in  the  tide  of  capital  has 
already  set  in.  Protection  has  largely  prevented  repayment  in  kind. 
The  foreigner  wishing  to  trade  has  had  to  finance  : — funds,  securities, 
shares  have  passed  to  American  ownership.  It  will  thus  come  to 
pass,  that  if  Americans  wish  to  export  (and  this  wish  will  be  largely 
stimulated  as  their  country  becomes  opened  up),  they  will  be  forced  to 
import  by  way  of  repayment.  This  will  be  possible  only  with  a  less 
prohibitive  tariff. 

(3)  These  tendencies  towards  Free-trade  will  have  a  severe  struggle 
with  the  two  last  of  our  four  groups.  It  has  been  said  that  wise  men 
learn  from  the  experiences  of  others,  but  that  fools  can  only  learn 
from  their  own.  At  the  present  time  ultimate  political  power  in  the 
States  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  ignore  knowledge  of  ascer- 
tained human  experiences  ;  and  who  at  the  same  time  &il  to  win  the 
guidance  of  those  possessed,  and  disinterestedly  possessed,  of  such 
knowledge*  These  masses,  it  would  seem,  must  in  a  measure  await 
the  teaching  of  their  own  experience — though  the  spread  of  education 
will  hasten  their  due  recognition  of  the  experiences  of  others.  But  for 
guidance  their  present  prospects  are  far  from  hopeful.  Facts  tell  us 
that  they  become  the  ready  instruments  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
trade  upon  their  ignorance  and  upon  the  essential  human  tendency  to 
lend  willing  ear  to  all  that  flatters  innate  selfishness.  Thus,  to  win 
the  votes  of  wage-earners  in  America  no  more  powerful  political  cry 
has  been  devised  than  that  of  *  preserving  Americans  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  underpaid  labour  of  Europe.' 

It  appears  for  the  present  hopeless  to  point  out  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Protection  does  710^  accomplish  this  end.  The  wage-earner  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  is  by  no  means  so  well  off  as  he  would  be 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  England.  It  has  over  and  over 
again  been  pointed  out  how  well  the  American  politician  knows  the 
electioneering  value  of  appealing  to  the  nominal  rates  of  wages,  but 
carefully  omitting  all  reference  to  relative  purchasing  powers.  The 
American  wage-earner  may  be  sure  of  one  point :  whatever  work  Pro- 
tection brings  him,  whatever  work  he  gets,  and  would  not  get  if  com- 
petition were  free,  has  to  be  paid  for  by  him  out  of  the  wages  he  gets 
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for  doing  it.  Five  cents  per  yard  on  cotton  prints  is  the  duty 
charged  to  countervail  English  facilities  of  production.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  thus  charges  four  cents  more  per  yard  for  the 
cotton  prints  he  makes.  This  protection  enables  him  to  make  cotton 
prints  and  employ  people  in  the  factory.  But  the  wage-earners  so 
employed  have  to  pay  four  cents  more  for  every  yard  of  cotton  they 
use.  And,  not  only  so,  but,  while  they  get  wages  from  one  industry 
only.  Protection  influences  many  others  as  well,  and  all  prices  are  en- 
hanced above  what  they  otherwise  would  be.  This  extra  charge  on 
all  he  buys  is  the  direct  effect  of  the  competition  of  the  *  underpaid  * 
labour  of  Europe.  Protection  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  effect.  All 
Protection  does  is  to  shift  the  charge  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer ;  and  the  wage-earner,  if  a  producer  in  the  factory,  is  all  the 
more  a  consumer  at  home.  Manhood  suffrage  in  the  less  settled  dis- 
tricts is  not  yet  suflSciently  bound  up  with  the  foreign  trade  to  care 
to  busy  itself  with  foreign  policy ;  manhood  suffrage  in  the  more 
settled  districts  awaits  the  spread  of  knowledge  to  force  on  it  a  due 
appreciation  of  its  real  position. 

(4)  For  the  present,  the  most  serious  and  distinct  obstacle  is  the  pow- 
erful one  of  the  vested  interests.  The  manufacturers,  chiefly  located 
in  the  eastern  States,  derive  most  benefit  and  relief  from  protective 
duties.  These  duties  are  paid  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  a  major 
portion  of  the  contributions  come  from  other  distant  districts.  These 
manufacturers  thus  thrive  on  the  contributions  they  levy  of  their 
heedless  distant  countrymen.  Protection  institutes  rates  for  the  sup- 
port of  two  classes  of  persons — the  one  class  consisting  of  those  who 
could  live,  and  live  better,  without  this  aid ;  the  other  class  con- 
sisting of  those  who,  without  this  aid,  would  have  to  turn  to  other 
modes  of  livelihood  which  would  be  a  gain,  and  not  a  loss,  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Industries  involving  legitimate  national  superiorities  would 
flourish  all  the  better  without  Protection.  But  industries  of  the 
illegitimate  kind,  whose  works  are  so  much  waste  of  energy,  inas- 
much as  they  make  goods  that  can  be  made  cheaper  elsewhere  at  the 
present,  and  which  will  come  into  being  imaided  when  times  are 
ripe  for  them — these  would  perish  in  the  absence  of  Protection. 
Such  manufacturers  owe  their  all  to  Protection;  of  this  they  are 
well  aware,  and  they  accordingly  put  forth  every  nerve  to  keep  their 
hold  on  a  system,  in  the  absence  of  which  they  must  devote  their 
energies  to  other  work.  The  vested  interests,  of  a  type  altogether 
pernicious  to  the  general  well-being,  thus  exert  their  influence  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  harm  t^ey  do  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Their  power  was  exhibited  in  the  late  Presidential  election  ;  the 
Democratic  candidate  was  forced  to  woo  their  favour  by  a  partial 
recantation  of  the  wise  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party,  that 
the  tariff  should  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  revenue  only.  The  sop 
of '  incidental  Protection  '  was  thrown,  though  without  effect.  These 
particular  vested  interests  know  they  stand  or  fall  with  full-bodied 
Protection,  and  their  present  power  is  well  exemplified  in  this  violent 
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political   endeavour  to  win   their   favour  by   the   surrender    of  an 
important  principle. 

This  necessarily  cursory  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case  brings  us, 
then,  to  four  conclusions : — 

(i)  The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  due  to  plenty  of 
fertile  virgin  soil,  to  great  mineral  and  natural  resources,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  strict  freedom  of  trade  over  the  whole  United  States  con- 
tinent.    The  protective  tariflF  simply  impedes  this  prosperity. 

(ii)  In  regard  to  the  setting  up  of  manufactures,  the  high  tariff 
succeeds  in  hampering  those  to  which  concentration  of  population 
gives  legitimate  birth ;  and  in  upholding  those  which  are,  at  all 
events  for  the  present,  a  dead  loss  to  the  community  at  large. 

(iii)  American  (and  other)  politicians  maintain  that  the  high 
tariff  is  a  good  method  of  raising  revenue ;  but  facts  show  us  that 
even  within  the  last  ten  years  this  high  tariff  (in  a  variety  of  ways) 
has  cut  down  by  nearly  one-third  the  actual  amount  of  revenue  for- 
merly derived  from  customs'  duties,  and  which,  in  a  more  healthy 
condition  of  things,  must  have  in  some  measure  kept  pace  with  an 
increase  of  population  during  the  same  period  of  more  than  one- 
third. 

(iv)  The  intelligent  American  citizen  puts  up  with  Protection 
because  it  affects  him  but  little  in  his  absorbing  occupation  of  open- 
ing up  the  vast  interior.  The  assiu-ed  success  of  this  internal  de- 
velopment, coupled  with  the  ebb  of  foreign  capital,  will  gradually 
overcome  both  the  heedless  vis  inertice  of  manhood  suffrage,  and  the 
knowing  rds  Tnotiva  of  vested  interests. 

GrEORGE  BaDEN-PoWELL. 
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The  Late  Governor  of  Madras. 

ON  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  26th  of  November  last,  a  number  of 
personal  and  official  friends  of  the  late  Governor  of  Madras  met 
at  Charing  Cross  fiailway  Station  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  to  see  him. 
oflF  for  Brindisi  on  his  way  to  India.     They  parted  with  him  as  with 
a  friend  who  had  gone  on  temporary  leave  of  absence,  and  they  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  would  meet  again  to  welcome  him 
back  among  them  after  his  service  as  Governor  of  a  great  dependency 
had  been  completed.     Six  short  months  have  hardly  passed  away  and 
the  sad  intelligence  is  brought  to  this  country  that  they  will  never 
see  him  more.     They  said  good-bye  to  him  without  foreboding.     He 
had  a  kind  and  cheery  word  for  everyone  present.     He  appeared  to 
be  in  the  full  vigoinr  of  life  and  health,  and  he  was  looking  forward 
with  hopefulness  and  earnest  anticipation  to  the  exercise  of  his  strong 
sense  and  business-like  experience  in  the  new  sphere  of  activity  to 
which  he  had  been  called.     The  dream  of  his  youth  and  the  legiti- 
mate ambition  of  his  manhood  were  about  to  be  fulfilled.     He  had 
spent  five  useful  and  happy  years  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  acting 
as  private  secretary  to  his  cousin  Lord  Elphinstone,  who  was  Governor 
of  Bombay  during  the  critical  period  between  1853  and  1859,  and 
from  that  time  forward  India  was  to  him  a  land  of  interest,  almost  of 
romance.     Ten  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  he  was  Scotch  Lord  of 
the  Treasury, in  Mr.  Gladstone's  former  Administration,  he  mentioned, 
in  conversation  with  a  Mend  of  his  and  mine,  that  the  governorship  of 
one  of  the  Indian  presidencies  was  the  object  of  his  ambition.     The 
time  came  at  last  for  that  object  to  be  fulfilled.     Although  he  was 
beyond  the  age  at  which  most  men  contemplate  an  Indian  career,  and 
although,  firom  his  services  to  the  party  which  he  had  so   largely 
helped  to  bring  into  power,  he  might  have  looked  to  high — even  to 
Cabinet — office  at  home,  when  the  appointment  was  oflfered  to  him 
he   did   not   hesitate   to   accept  it.     And   in   the   too  brief  space 
during  which  he  governed  Madras  there  was  no  indication  that  he 
repented  his  decision.     The  letters  which  his  friends  received  from 
him,  and  the  accounts  which  appeared  in  the  Indian  newspapers, 
showed  that  he  was  happy  in  his  new  life  and  successful  as  an  admi- 
nistrator.    In  his  private  letters  he  expressed  himself  delighted  with 
Madras,  pleased  with  and  interested  in  his  work,  and  charmed  with 
those  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact.     The  very  last  letters 
which  he  wrote,  and  which  were  received  here  almost  simultaneously 
with   the  sad  news  of  his  unexpected  death,  are  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  which  was  so  characteristic  of  his 
hopeful  nature.     They  give  his  first  impressions  of  his  country  life 
at  Ootacamund,  and  describe  the  keen  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
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place,  and  in  the  life,  and  in  the  people.   It  is  certain  that  during  the 
short  period  of  his  experience  in  Madras  he  never  for  one  moment  re- 
gretted the  change  of  life  and  circumstances.     In  some  of  his  letters, 
received  in  this  country  about  the  beginning  of  March,  at  the  time  when 
the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Irish  party  were  at  their  height,  and  when 
the  streets  of  London  were  impassable  from  the  snow,  he  contrasted 
playfully  the  life  of  activity  and  usefulness  which  he  was  leading  in  a 
congenial  climate,  with  the  fruitless  waste  of  time  at  home,  and  the 
weariness  of  the  long  days  and  nights  he  would  have  had  to  spend  in 
'  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  had  remained  in  this  country.     In  one 
of  these  letters  he  writes  as  follows :  '  The  description  of  your  weather 
and  of  your  House  of  Commons  has  not  only  reconciled  me,  which  was 
not  necessary,  to  my  banishment,  but  has  made  me  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly in  the  comfort  and  freedom  of  fine  weather,  and  no  Liberal  party 
to  "  whip."   Here  my  "  whipping"  has  been  of  the  easiest  and  pleasant- 
est  description.    I  find  that  thirty  millions  of  dark  skins  out  here  are 
much  more  easy  to  guide  than  three  hundred  white-skinned  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home.'     And  if  the  Governor  was  well  satisfied  with 
his  subjects,  the  latter  were  no  less  satisfied  with  him.     The  Indian 
newspapers,  which  are  not  sparing  of  their  criticisms  where  criticism 
is  necessary,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  eulogies  upon  the  new 
Governor,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  hearts  both  of  the  officials  and 
of  the  natives  almost  from  the  day  on  which  he  entered  upon  his 
duties.     Their  Madras  columns  were  filled  with  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tions of  his  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  measures,  political  and  social,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  first  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Government.    The  simplicity  of  his  character,  his  natmal 
kindliness,  and  his  strong  manliness  had  already  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  came  within  his  influence.   The  organs  of  pubUc 
opinion  prophesied  a  successful  and  popular  administration,  and  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Adam  in  this  country  were  satisfied  that  in  so  doing 
they  were  not  going  beyond  the  facts.     In  his  untimely  death  we  see 
a  valuable  career  cut  short,  and  we  see  the  abrupt  termination  of  an 
administration  which  could  not  have  failed  to  have  brought  honour 
to  the  Ministry  which  appointed  him,  satisfaction  and  distinction  to 
himself,  and  happiness  to  those  whom  he  was  sent  to  govern. 

Eeaders  of  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scott '  will  remember  the  yarious 
pleasant  references  to  the  Eight  Hon.  William  Adam,  better  known 
in  his  later  life  as  Chief  Commissioner  Adam,  whom  Lockhart  men- 
tions as  *  the  only  man  he  ever  knew  that  rivalled  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  uniform  graciousness  of  bonhomie  and  gentleness  of  humour.'  They 
will  also  recall  the  notices  of  the  '  Blair  Adam  Club,'  and  the  pleas- 
ing descriptions  of  the  literary  and  social  gatherings  of  that  society, 
and  their  rambles  among  the  green  woods  of  Blair  Adam,  and  their 
*  talks  of  all  sorts  (except  beves'),  now  'wandering  about  from  one 
shady  place  to  another,  lolling  upon  the  grass,  or  sitting  upon  the 
prostrate  trees,  or  lying  on  the  grassy  summit  of  Bennarty.'    In  these 
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iDteresting  records  of  Scotch  social  life  at  the  commencement  of  the 
centinry  the  old  Chief  Commissioner  is  the  prominent  character, 
and  in  the  careful  description  of  that  veteran  politician  it  is  easy  to 
recognise  the  prototype  of  his  grandson,  the  subject  of  these  pages. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  sat  in  Parliament  from  1774,  with  the  in- 
terval of  a  few  years,  till  181 1.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Fox  in 
1779,  but  afterwards  became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He 
also  was  in  firiendly  relations  with  Lord  North,  and  he  had  a  consider- 
able share  in  bringing  about  the  Coalition  Ministry.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  '  a  popular,  though  not  an  eloquent  speaker,'  and  as  a 
man  who  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  *  mak- 
ing himself  of  importance  by  his  sound  judgment,  and  firm  and 
general  adherence  to  the  Whig  party.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
fitter  words  to  describe  the  position  which  the  late  Governor  of 
Madras  secured  for  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  those 
which  have  been  so  aptly  applied  to  his  grandfather.  As  a  speaker 
the  late  Mr.  Adam  made  no  pretence  to  eloquence.  He  spoke  readily 
enough,  and  with  a  force  and  precision  which  carried  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him.  But  he  never  attempted  to 
make  a  great  speech,  and  probably  never  wished  to  do  so.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  '  liked  to  have  his  speaking  done  for  him.  It  was  the 
first  duty  of  a  party  Whip  to  be  silent,  never  to  speak  in  public,  and 
to  talk  as  little  as  possible  in  private.'  His  work  lay  in  a  different 
direction,  and  by  it  and  by  the  '  sound  judgment,'  inherited,  it  may 
be,  firom  his  grandfather,  and  by  his  *  firm  and  general  adherence ' 
to  his  party,  he  made  himself  of  very  great  importance  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  connection  with  the  singular  resemblance  in  these 
two  valuable  careers — excepting  that  the  one  was  cut  prematurely 
short  in  the  prime  of  life,  while  the  other  outlived  the  allotted  span 
by  well-nigh  a  score  of  years — it  is  interesting  to  record  the  fact 
that  when  Mr.  Adam  was  first  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Lord  Palmerston  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  kind  words  in  refe- 
rence to  his  appointment,  asked  whether  he  was  related  in  any  way 
to  '  Willie  Adam,'  who  formerly  sat  in  the  House,  and  on  hearing 
that  he  was  his  grandfather,  he  said :  '  Well,  he  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  politics  of  his  day,  and  I  hope  you  may  do  the 
same.'  Lord  Palmerston's  hopes  were  fulfilled.  During  the  last 
«ix  years  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Grovemment  there 
was  no  politician  in  the  country,  if  we  except  one  or  two  of  the  very 
first  rank,  who  was  so  much  before  the  public,  or  who  played  a  more 
<;onsiderable  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day  than  he  did. 

It  is  in  connection  with  his  work  during  these  six  years — the 
years  from  1 874-1 880  inclusive — that  Mr.  Adam  is  best  known. 
I  was  closely  associated  with  him  in  much  of  the  work  of  these 
years,  and  I  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  what  he  did  and  of 
judging  of  the  spirit  in.  which  he  did  it.  kxA  I  have  been  asked 
the  question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  his  success  ?  What  is  the 
means  by  which  he  managed  to  produce  something  like  a  revol 
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in  English  politics  ?     The  answer  is  a  very  simple  one.     I  attribute 
the  successful  part  which  Mr.  Adam  played  in  the  management  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  his  own  personal  qualities;    to  his   straightr 
forward^   hopeful,  and   genial   character;  to   his   natural   tact   and 
sagacious  foresight ;  to  his  instinctive  appreciation,  matured  by  ex- 
perience, of  the  eflfect  of  political  currents  on  the  country  at  large 
and  on  individual  constituencies ;  to  his  strong  common  sense  and 
his  knowledge  of  men.     For  months  before  the  general  election  of 
last  year  it  was  part  of  Mr.  Adam's  duty  to  see  many  men  of  all 
ranks  of  life  and  of  all  shades  of  Liberal  opinion  who  were  desirous 
of  entering  Parliament,  or  at  least  of  contesting  some  constituency, 
and   not   unfrequently  he   had  rival  claimants   for  the  same  con- 
stituency to  deal  with.      He  always  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say 
— and  sometimes  they  were  not  a  little  wearisome — ^with  a  patieot 
com-tesy.     And  when  their  claims  in  due  course  of  business  came  to 
be  considered  in  the  oflSce,  Mr.  Adam  seemed  to  have  an  unerring 
instinct  as  to  who  was  or  who  was  not  the  right  man.     He  never 
said  much  on  these  occasions.     But  his  verdict,  '  He'll  do,'  or  *  He 
won't  do,'  was  generally  final,  and  nearly  always  right.     But  if  I  am 
asked  to  say  in  one  word  what  was  the  secret  of  his  success,  I  would 
answer,  and  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  the  same  secret  which 
ensures  success  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — the  secret,  namely,  of  hard 
and   continuous   work.     From  the  day  on  which  he  took  up  the 
tangled  threads  by  which  the  Liberal  party  were  loosely  held  together 
in  April   1 874,  until  the  day  on  which,  six  years  later,  he  handed 
over  the  official  management  of  the  largest  Liberal  majority  the 
country  has  seen  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  1832  to  his  successor 
in  the  management,  Mr.  Adam's  life  was  as  irksome  and  laborious 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  public  man's  life  to  be.     He  had  the  dis- 
organised and  defeated  fragments  of  a  party  thrown  on  his  hands, 
without  a  leader,  without  a  policy,  without  hope  either  in  the  House 
of  Commons   or   in   the  country,  and   he   undertook  to   lead   this 
disorganised  and  defeated  body  back  to  power  by  the  only  means 
by  which  the  Liberal  party  can  ever  be  victorious — ^by  making  it  a 
compact  and  united  party,  by  inducing  the  various  conflicting  sec- 
tions to  put  aside  their  difierences,  their  jealousies,  their  crotchets, 
and  their  rivalries,  and  to  co-operate  heartily  together  in  the  con- 
stituencies, and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  one  object  of 
enabling  a  Liberal  and  progressive  policy  to  control  the  destinies  of 
the  nation.     Mr.  Adam  undertook  to  do  this ;  and  from  the  day  that 
he  l)egiin  \\\\>.  work  until,  aided  by  many  adventitious  circumstances, 
he  hail  HUoooHsfully  completed  it,  he  never  lost  heart,  and  he  never 
lost   hi«   toinimr.     And  yet  he  had  his  trials   and   his   disappoint- 
ments.    *  A  VVhip*M  life,'  he  used  to  say, '  is  but  a  thankless  business. 
If  things  fi^o  rij^ht  you  rarely  get  the  credit  of  them,  and  if  things 
go  wrong  you  nlwnyN  get  the  blame.     But  "  sufferance  is  the  badge 
of  all  our  trlbts"  luul  we  must  just  go  our  own  way  and  do  the  best 
we  can.'     That  wmi  the  sum  of  his  philosophy,  and  he  acted  up  to 
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it.     His  work  was  incessant,  and  his  patience  inexhaustible.     I  do 
not  think  that  there  was  a  single  hour  during  those  six  long  years 
that  his  work  was  off  his  mind.     ^Tierever  he  was — whether  in  the 
Lobby,  or  in  his  oflBce,  or  at  Blair  Adam,  or  in  the  Highlands — and 
whatever  he  was  doing,  his  thoughts  were  always  recurring  to  the 
interests  of  the  '  Party '  and  their  prospects  in  this  or  that  consti- 
tuency.    But  over  all  this  anxiety  and  worry  he  drew  a  veil  of  closest 
reticence.     Beneath   that  calm   and   easy-going  manner  which  he 
habitually  wore  he  felt  intensely  the  success  or  failure  of  the  party 
in  any  stroke  of  policy,  or  in  any  movement,  or  even  at  a  bye  election. 
These  things  came  home  to  him  with  a  keenness  and  reality  which 
no  one  who  did  not  know  him  intimately  could  believe.     And  it 
may  be,  though  I  would  &in  hope  it  was  not  so,  that  this  anxious 
and  irksome  work — the  long  weary  hours  in  the  confined  air  of  the 
Lobby  and  the  House,  the  broken  days  and  sleepless  nights,  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  any  rest  or  relaxation  from  the  duties  of 
official  management,  which  is  one  of  the  most  trying  parts  of  a 
'  Whip's '  life — ^it  may  be  that  the  sum  of  all  these  things  added  up,  and 
protracted  for  a  period  of  six  years,  told  upon  his  constitution,  and 
caused  that  abrupt  termination  of  a  useful  life  which  all  of  us  deplore. 
Party  management,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  a  game  to 
Mr.  Adam  as  it  has  been  to  many  politicians.    He,  no  doubt,  enjoyed 
the  uncertainty  and  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  as  any  vigorous-minded 
man  enjoys  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  game  in  which  he  is  interested. 
But  the  feelings  which  gave  the  bent  to  his  politics  went  much 
deeper.     He  had  inherited  Whig  principles,  and  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  Whiggism  of  the  best  Scotch  type.     Ex- 
perience and  association  had  strengthened  and  expanded  the  Whiggism 
of  his  youth  into  the  Liberalism  of  his  maturer  years.     Most  men 
who  move  in  the  political  world  professing  the  creed  of  Liberalism, 
and  acting  up  to  their  professions  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
party  allegiance,  have  some  comer  of  Conservatism  in  them.     It  may 
be  an  ecclesiastical  or  a  social  comer ;  it  may  be  a  trade  crotchet ;  or 
a  dread  of  the  proletariat ;  or  a  something  in  which  they  see,  or 
fancy  they  see,  their  own  interests  affected.     Mr.  Adam  had  no  such 
comer.     He  was  a  genuine  Liberal  all  round,  and  he  believed  in 
Liberalism.     There  was  in  him  a  rich  fund  of  genuine  human  sym- 
pathy which  made  him  the  friend  of  everyone  who  was  oppressed,  and 
made  him  receive  with  favour  any  schemes  or  proposals  which  sljpwed 
some  practical  promise  of  bettering  the  condition  of  even  the  hum- 
blest among  his  fellows.     Just  before  he  went  to  India  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  Coolies,  by  a  deputation  from 
one  of  those  philanthropic  societies  which  interest  themselves  with 
so  much  earnestness  and  devotion  in  the  well-being  of  the  humbler 
races  of  humanity ;  and  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  report 
to  me,  that  they  were  on^  and  all  profoundly  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  but  to  mention  a  well-founded  case  of  oppression  to 
ieel  sure  that  the  Governor's  active  sympathy  was  at  once  enlisted 
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They  left  him  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  subject  in  which 
they  were  interested  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  so  much 
genuine  feeling  and  tenderness  of  heart.  And  yet  there  was  no 
undue  sentimentality  in  him.  His  nature  was  essentially  manly, 
and  though  he  was  never  intolerant  of  other  people's  scruples,  nor 
even  of  their  crotchets,  his  cool  judgment  was  not  afiected  by  them. 
If  he  made  up  his  mind  that  such  and  such  a  thing  was  right,  he 
did  it.  It  was  difficult  to  turn  him  when  he  saw  his  way  clearly^ 
even  if  what  he  had  to  do  was  distasteful  to  him.  *  I  would  rather 
have  my  little  Ireland  in  Jaypore  to  deai  with  than  the  other  Ire- 
land,' he  writes  at  a  time  when  he  had  to  send  troops  to  quell  some 
slight  disturbance  in  his  presidency.  *  I  have  applied  coercion  very 
rapidly,  but  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  do  so,  because  they  are  a 
good  set  of  fellows  trying  to  do  what  they  think  right,  in  an  utterly 
lawless  way.'  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  entitled  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  which  he  would  have  advocated  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  time,  by  this  short  extract  from  a  private  letter  relating 
to  an  analogous  case ;  but  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  whatever  judgment 
he  did  form,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  express  it.  He  never 
shrank  from  telling  unpalatable  truths  if  he  thought  it  important 
that  they  should  be  known.  He  was  not  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
flattery.  He  formed  his  judgment  slowly,  calmly,  sagaciously.  He 
was  never  carried  away  by  impulse,  and  never  influenced  by  panic. 
But  when  he  made  up  his  mind  he  was  too  high-couraged,  too  much 
of  a  man,  to  allow  his  judgment  to  be  set  aside  by  the  vehemence  of 
a  more  impassioned  nature. 

Not  the  least  interesting  featinre  connected  with  his  political  career 
was  the  strong  regard  which  he  inspired  in  his  opponents.  He  had 
probably  as  many  personal  friends  among  those  who  were  his  political 
enemies  as  among  men  of  his  own  party.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  any 
public  man  has  reached  the  position  which  he  reached  without  making 
enemies.  I  am  certain  that  he  had  not  one.  On  the  other  hand^ 
there  was  no  one  in  political  life  who  had  so  many  friends.  He  was 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  absence 
from  it  has  left  a  blank  that  cannot  be  filled  up. 

In  Scotland  this  feature  in  Mr.  Adam's  life  was  more  marked 
even  than  it  was  in  the  greater  world  of  political  strife  in  England. 
Across  the  border  he  was  recognised  as  the  leading  spirit  of  Liberal- 
ism. He  was  the  originator  of  all  the  Liberal  associations  and  socie- 
ties wliich  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  late  general  election. 
It  was  he  who  brought  Lord  Hartington  to  Edinburgh  and  steered 
him — as  tlie  Tory  papers  said — through  the  sunken  rocks  and  whirl- 
pools of  Scotch  ecclesiastical  politics.  He  planned  the  Midlothian 
campaign,  the  Glasgow  and  Peebles  transformation,  and  he  per- 
formed many  other  political  and  electioneering  exploits.  He  was,  in 
short,  the  implacable  and  successful  enemy  to  Toryism,  and  he  made 
his  influence  felt  on  every  question  afi'ecUng  Scotland,  and  in  every 
corner  of  the  country.     And  yet — to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  Tory 
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gentlemen  in  Scotland  be  it  said — ^there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
knew  him  (and  he  had  many  friends  among  them)  who  did  not  like 
him,  and  who  was  not  glad  to  welcome  him  at  any  moment.  A  very 
few  days  before  he  left  for  India  a  private  entertainment  was  given 
in  his  honour  in  one  of  the  non-political  clubs  in  Edinburgh.  There 
were  some  thirty  Fifeshire  and  other  county  gentlemen  present,  and 
of  them  fully  one-half  were  keenly  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  and 
more  than  one  of  those  who  entertained  him  had  been  ousted  from 
their  constituencies  at  the  election  by  the  skilful  generalship  of  their 
guest.  I  remember  talking  to  him  about  this  dinner  and  asking  him 
what  would  be  the  subject  of  his  speech.  '  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  that,'  he  said  ; '  I  will  talk  about  fox-himting.  I  can  talk  more 
comfortably  about  that  than  I  can  about  politics,  and  sometimes  I  think 
I  like  it  better.'  This  incident,  trivial  though  it  is,  illustrates  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  and  testifies,  if  any  testimony  were  needed,  to  the 
spirit  in  which  he  carried  on  his  work  and  to  the  keenness  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  his  many-sided  pursuits.  In  a  speech 
which  Mr.  Adam  made  at  Mysore  on  March  25  last — the  anniversary, 
as  he  mentions,  of  the  dissolution— ^n  the  occasion  of  the  installation 
of  the  young  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  he  said,  *  If,  as  an  old  politician 
I  might  presxmie  to  advise  a  young  one,  the  advice  which  I  would 
give  would  be — govern  and  be  governed  by  the  great  principles 
of  truth,  secure  truthful  councillors,  and  adhere  to  their  sugges- 
tions.' In  tendering  this  advice  to  the  Maharajah,  he  merely  gave  the 
result  of  his  own  experience.  He  ran  perfectly  straight.  He  never 
stooped  to  stratagem  nor  intrigue,  and  never  did  a  single  act  nor 
sanctioned  the  suggestion  of  an  act  to  gain  an  end  that  could  be  re- 
garded as  an  imfair  or  doubtful  dealing.  I  have  heard  him  say  on 
frequent  occasions,  and  I  know  he  would  have  acted  in  conformity 
with  what  he  said,  that  sooner  than  give  his  consent  to  anything  that 
would  not  bear  the  full  light  of  day,  he  would  throw  up  his  political 
career,  and  retire  to  his  beloved  Blair  Adam  and  lead  a  country  life. 
It  was  to  this  openness  and  integrity  in  his  public  life,  combined  with 
his  natural  bonhomie  and  geniality,  that  he  owed  his  imiversal  popu- 
larity. The  testimony  given  to  his  worth  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion  when  the  melancholy 
news  of  his  death  was  received  in  this  country  has  been  echoed  by  the 
leading  organs  of  both  political  parties  in  England  and  Scotland.  I 
have  seen  a  collection  of  extracts  from  more  than  one  hundred  news- 
papers published  in  this  country  in  which  reference  is  made  to  him. 
Of  these  extracts  more  than  one-third  were  taken  from  newspapers 
which  are  hostile  to  his  party,  and  these  papers,  with  only  one 
ignorant  and  insignificant  exception,  joined  with  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  and  with  the  organs  of  Liberal  opinion  in  bearing  unshrinking 
testimony  to  his  honour. 

It  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  those  who  remain  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  such  a  valuable  life  to  know  that  the  feelings  which  he  inspired 
in  his  friends  are  shared  to  the  full  by  those  who  were  his  political 
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enemies.  It  speaks  well  for  him,  and  well  for  them.  And  it  is  a  last- 
ing testimony  to  the  honourable  and  generous  manner  in  which  the 
warfare  of  contending  political  parties  is  conducted  in  this  country. 

The  public  can  judge  of  Mr.  Adam's  official  life,  and  they  have 
judged  it  favourably.  But  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  side  of 
his  character  they  have  no  means  of  judging.  It  is  those  only  who 
were  thrown  with  him  in  the  close  intimacy  of  daily  life  who  can 
appreciate  him  to  the  full,  and  comprehend  the  subtle  influence  which 
endeared  him  to  so  many.  To  the  public  he  appeared  to  be  a  capable 
and  diligent '  Whip,'  who  was  always  in  his  place,  ever  patient,  ever 
good-tempered  and  easily  approached.  And  so  far  as  that  estimate 
goes  it  is  accurate  enough.  But  it  goes  a  very  little  way.  To 
judge  him  truly  you  had  to  see  him  with  his  subordinate  and 
among  his  friends  and  associates,  and  above  all  in  his  family  life. 
It  was  in  these  relations  that  the  genuine  man  came  out.  And  when 
I  say  that  he  was  respected  and  admired  by  his  subordinates,  beloved 
by  his  friends,  and  idolised  by  his  family,  I  express  only  what  is 
known  to  every  member  of  these  three  classes.  With  his  boys  he 
was  more  like  an  elder  brother  than  a  fether,  joining  with  them  in 
all  the  sports,  interesting  himself  in  all  their  interests,  always 
ready  to  encourage  them  in  their  pursuits,  and  proud  of  their  boyish 
achievements.  I  remember  remonstrating  with  him  on  one  occa- 
sion at  Blair  Adam,  when  he  entered,  as  I  thought,  too  energetic- 
ally for  a  man  of  his  years  into  some  of  their  boyish  pastimes. 
I  thought  the  exercise  suitable  for  boys,  but  too  violent  for  men 
of  middle  age.  '  Middle  age,'  he  said,  turning  to  me  with  his 
cheery  smile,  *  middle  age !  Why  I  am  as  much  a  boy  as  any  of 
them,  and  I  hope  to  be  a  boy  for  many  years  to  come.'  And  in 
mentioning  Blair  Adam  I  am  reminded  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  man 
who  was  an  excellent  landlord  and  a  capable  and  useful  country  gen- 
tleman. Inheriting  the  love  of  natural  scenery  and  the  refined 
tastes  of  his  forefathers  for  generations  antecedent  to  that  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  he  had  the  instinctive  feeling  and  the  trained  eye  and 
habit  of  mind  of  an  accomplished  forester  and  landscape  gardener. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  could  never  go  to  a  new  place  without  wishing 
to  lay  it  out  afresh,  and,  speaking  not  without  experience,  I  can 
certify  that  his  suggestions  were  original  and  appropriate,  and  his 
proposals  distinguished  by  great  good  taste  and  practical  skill.  He 
was  a  born  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  had  he  been  able  to 
devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  left  his  mark  upon  the  department.  As  President  of  the 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
science  of  forestry,  a  science  which  in  Scotland  almost  had  its  origin  in 
the  Blair  Adam  woods  at  the  time  of  his  great-grandfather.  Neither 
did  he  neglect  the  more  utilitarian  duties  of  his  position  as  a  country 
gentleman.  Through  his  influence,  the  railway  system  in  the  twin 
counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  was  developed,  and  one  of  the 
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dreams  of  his  life  was  the  completion  of  the  great  railway  bridge 
across  the  river  Forth  at  Queensferry.  He  left  this  country  with  the 
firm  anticipation  that  he  would  cross  this  bridge  on  his  return  home 
to  Blair  Adam  after  his  five  years'  banishment — ^an  anticipation,  alas  1 
destined  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The  lighter  pursuits  of  country  Kfe  he 
enjoyed  to  the  full.  He  was  a  first-rate  shot,  and  a  successful  salmon- 
fisher.  As  a  golf-player  he  was  well  known  on  the  links  at  St.  An- 
drews, and  as  captain  of  the  *  Eoyal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club,'  his  popu- 
larity was  not  less  than  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But,  as  he  has  already  told  us,  hunting  was  the. 
only  sport  which  he  allowed  to  interfere  with  politics.  He  was  a  good 
horseman  and  a  judicious  rider.  He  could  have  made  a  perfect  master 
of  fox-hounds  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity  and  leisure.  Some  of 
his  happiest  days  of  late  years  were  spent  in  the  hunting-field  in  a 
southern  county.  On  these  occasions  he  was  not  unfrequently  mounted 
from  the  stables  of  his  chief  opponent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
then  Ministerial  Whip.  And  the  rival  party  Whips  might  be  seen 
taking  their  fences  together  and  keeping  up  that  friendly  hostility 
in  the  hunting-field  which  they  carried  on  with  eflSciency,  mutual 
respect,  and  honest  straightforwardness  in  their  respective  offices  and 
in  the  division  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  Madras  his 
love  of  sport  did  not  desert  him.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says :'...! 
hunt  very  regularly.  We  meet  at  daylight.  Sometimes  we  find  a 
jackal  at  once,  have  our  gallop,  and  get  home  at  eight ;  but  thiis  does 
not  always  happen,  and  it  gets  very  hot  if  you  are  kept  out  till  nine. 
Still  it  is  good  fun  and  capital  exercise,  and  makes  you  independent 
of  any  other  exercise,  so  that  I  can  work  all  day.' 

I  hardly  venture  to  intrude  further  into  the  privacy  of  Mr.  Adam's 
daily  life.  But  the  following  picture,  illustrative  of  a  familiar  inci- 
dent in  the  home  life  at  Blair  Adam,  has  been  sent  to  me  by  one 
of  his  warmest  and  most  attached  friends,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  so  beautifully  characteristic  of  their  happy  family  life,  and  so 
touching  and  simple  in  itself,  that  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
reproducing  it : — 

Nothing  was  more  delightful  than  to  see  Adam  at  home,  released  from 
the  ties  of  political  life,  whether  in  the  capacity  of  a  genial  host,  or  in  that 
of  the  participator  and  guide  in  all  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  his  wife 
and  children. 

I  shall  never  forget,  on  one  of  my  first  visits  to  Blair  Adam,  seeing  Adam 
start  off  after  breakfast,  armed  with  a  woodman's  axe,  accompanied  by  two 
dear  little  girls  about  the  ages  of  five  and  six  years,  similarly  armed  in 
miniature,  *  to  prune  the  woods.'  I  confess  I  was  more  inter^ted  in  the 
fate  of  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  young  pruners  than  in  the  result  of  the 
day's  operations.  On  suggesting  my  fears  to  their  father,  be  said,  '  Don't  be 
alarmed,  they  are  well  used  to  the  work,  and  there  is  nothing  like  entering 
them  early,  to  teach  them  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  they  are 
^Ider.'  The  three  boys,  on  the  same  occasion,  set  off  with  their  French 
tutor,  in  the  joyous  possession  of  an  old  gun,  whose  barrels  and  stock  did 
not  seem  to  have  originally  belonged  to  each  other,  to  slay  rabbits  on  a 
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distant  part  of  the  estate.  These,  I  thought,  were  also  being  'eailj 
entered '  with  danger.  Then  came  the  hilarious  meeting  of  the  jnyenile 
party,  in  the  dining-room  after  dinner,  to  recount  the  events  of  tiie  daj, 
Adain  keenly  participating  in  the  mirth  and  excitement  of  the  yaried 
narrations. 


It  was  by  the  possession  of  these  qualities 


The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill — 

that  Mr.  Adam  won  all  hearts,  and  became  a  trusted  counsellor  and 
a  dear  and  valued  friend.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  realise,  how- 
ever faintly,  what  a  true  man  he  was,  that  we  can  estimate  the  loss 
which  not  his  family  and  his  friends  alone,  nor  yet  his  party,  but  the 
whole  country,  has  sustained.  It  can  be  truly  said  of  him, '  When 
he  departed  he  took  a  Man's  life  along  with  him.'  But  though  he 
has  gone,  and  we  shall  never  look  upon  his  strong,  sagacious,  kindly 
face  again,  we  know  that  the  name  of  the  great  Liberal  Whip  will 
live  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  party  he  loved  so  well.  We  know 
too  that  the  memory  of  *  Willy  Adam '  will  be  fresh  and  green  for 
ever  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Alexandeb  CBAia  Ssllab. 
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St.  Christopher. 

By  the  Author  of  *Thb  Epic  op  Hades.' 

CHRISTOPHER  I     There  is  many  a  name  of  Time 
Higher  than  this  in  pride  and  empery  ; 
There  is  a  name  which  like  a  diadem 
Sits  on  the  imperial  front,  so  that  men  still 
Bow  down  to  Caesar — puissant  names  which  stir 
The  soul  like  Alexander's — deathless  names 
Of  bard  and  sage,  soldier  and  king,  which  seize 
Our  thought,  and  in  one  moment  bear  us  forth 
Across  the  immemorial  centuries 
To  the  old  days  which  bore  them — names  divine, 
Like  Mary's,  higher  than  any  name  of  man 
Or  woman — a  bright  band  who  sit  aloft 
Above  the  gulphs  of  Time  as  on  a  rock. 
And  watch  the  surging  of  the  restless  sea 
Whose  waves  are  generations — names  of  love 
Dearer  and  nearer.     Yet  no  one  of  all 
More  strange  and  quaint  and  sweet  than  Christopher, 
Who  bare  tiKe  Christ. 

In  the  fair  long  ago 
Of  the  old  heathen  days  there  lived  the  man 
Who  bore  it  first.     The  elder  Pagan  gods 
Were  paling  now,  and  from  their  darkling  groves 
And  hollow  aisles  of  their  resounding  shrines 
The  thin  shapes  fled  for  ever.     A  new  God 
Awoke  the  souls  of  men.     And  yet  the  shrines 
Of  Aphrodite  and  of  Phoebus  still 
Drew  their  own  votaries.     The  flower  of  faith, 
Plucked  from  its  roots,  and  thrown  aside  to  die, 
Is  slow  to  wither,  keeping  some  thin  ghost 
And  counterfeit  of  fairness,  though  the  life 
Has  fled  for  ever,  and  'twas  a  dead  thing 
To  which  the  Pagan  bowed. 

In  the  far  East 
He  served,  a  soldier.     Nature,  which  so  oft 
Is  grudging  of  her  blessings — mating  now 
The  sluggi^  brain  and  stsdwart  form,  and  now 
Upon  the  cripple's  limbs  setting  the  crown 
Of  godlike  wisdom — gave  with  generous  hand 
Beauty  and  force  to  this  one,  mighty  limbs 
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And  giant  strength,  joined  with  the  choicer  gift 

Of  thoughts  which  soar,  and  will  which  dares,  and  high 

Ambition  which  aspires  and  works  its  will, 

And  doth  achieve  its  end  and  is  fulfilled 

In  riches  and  in  honour. 

Every  year 
Of  prosperous  manhood  left  him  greater  grown 
And  mightier  than  before — body  and  mind 
Titanic,  like  a  heathen  demigod 
Waxing  in  honour.     Every  enterprise 
Successful,  whether  fame  of  men  allured, 
Or  thirst  of  peaceful  gain.     The  joy  of  home 
Only,  he  knew  not,  being  too  vast  a  spirit 
To  rust  by  the  hearth,  while  still  the  siren  voice 
Of  high  adventure  called  o'er  land  and  sea ; 
The  magical  voice,  heard  but  by  nobler  souls, 
Which  dulls  all  lower  music.     Every  year 
The  Prince  he  served,  waging  mctorious  war 
O'er  sea  and  land,  and  grown  a  god  in  power, 
Heaped  honours  on  the  mightier  soul  which  Fate 
Had  given  to  serve  him.     More  than  any  prince 
In  strength  his  servant  showed ;  a  king  of  men 
Who  still  before  his  strong  eyes  day  and  night 
Saw  power  like  a  star  shine  on  the  hills, 
And  set  his  face  to  gain  it.     Luxury 
Held  him  nor  sensual  ease  who  was  too  great 
For  silken  fetters,  a  strong  soul  and  hand 
Bent  to  a  higher  end  than  theirs,  and  touched 
To  finer  issues  ;  a  fair  beacon  set 
Upon  a  lordly  hill  above  the  marsh 
Of  common  life,  dull  mists  and  wandering  fires 
And  poisonous  exhalations,  but  laid  bare 
To  the  beating  of  the  whirlwind. 

Every  soul 
Knows  its  own  weakness,  its  particular  lusts 
And  mastering  temptations.     So  for  him 
This  great  strong  soul  set  in  its  pride  of  place ; 
The  charm  of  Power  worked  like  a  spell ;  high  power 
Unchecked,  untrammelled,  fixed  with  none  to  rule 
Above  it,  this  could  bend  the  nobler  soul 
Which  naught  might  conquer.     Over  land  and  sea 
This  great  knight-errant  fared,  from  realm  to  realm 
Hiring  his  mighty  arm  and  god-like  strength 
To  sovereign  after  sovereign,  always  seeking 
A  mightier  than  the  last.     Until  at  length 
He  found  a  puissant  prince,  so  high,  so  great. 
The  strong  sway  held  him,  and  he  lived  content 
A  sleeping  soul,  not  knowing  good  or  ill. 
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Besting  in  act,  and  with  it  satisfied — 

A  oareless  striving  soul  who  sought  no  more. 

But  midst  the  miry  ways  of  this  sad  world, 

As  now  he  fared  unmoved,  the  frequent  sight 

Of  evil ;  the  blind  rage  which  takes  and  sways 

The  warrior  after  battle  till  he  quench 

His  thirst  in  blood  and  torture  ;  the  great  pain 

Which  everywhere  cries  heavenward,  every  day 

With  unregarded  suffrage ;  the  foul  wrongs 

Which  are  done  on  earth  for  ever ;  the  dark  sins 

Sinned  and  yet  unrewarded  ;  the  great  sum 

And  mystery  of  evil,  worked  on  him 

Not  to  allure,  not  to  repel,  but  only 

With  that  strange  spell  of  power  which  knows  to  take 

The  strong  soul  captive.     Here  was  power  enough. 

Mightier  than  mortal  strength.     The  greatest  king 

Whom  ever  he  had  served  compared  with  this 

Showed  puny  as  a  child  ;  this  power  which  took 

The  mightiest  in  chains,  now  forcing  them 

To  wrong  and  blood  and  ill,  now  binding  them 

With  adamant  chains  within  the  sensual  stye 

Where  they  lay  bound  for  ever.     Here  was  force 

Indeed  and  boundless  power  which  could  limit 

The  might  of  Heaven  itself.     So  this  strong  soul 

Bowed  to  it,  taking  Evil  for  his  lord, 

A  voluntary  thrall.     Yet  not  to  him 

The  smooth  foul  ways  of  sense,  the  paths  of  wrong. 

Brought  pleasure  of  themselves ;  only  to  know 

The  unrestraint  passion  surge  and  swell 

And  then  fall  headlong  down — a  pulse,  a  beat 

Of  satisfied  life,  the  glory  and  the  glow 

Of  full  imtempered  beings     Yet  was  he 

A  sleeping  satisfied  soul  to  which  no  sting 

Of  pain  or  yearning  came.     And  so  lonjr  time 

He  served  the  Lord  of  Evil.     Deeds  of  wrong 

And  anger,  deeds  of  soft  and  sensual  sin, 

All  these  be  knew,  a  careless  satisfied  soul, 

So  that  for  dread  of  him  men  named  his  name 

'  The  unrighteous ; '  but  he  cared  not,  serving  still 

The  mighty  Lord  of  Evil.     Power  and  fame 

Sufficed  him  long,  and  hid  from  him  the  fashion 

Of  his  own  life  and  by  what  perilous  ways 

He  walked,  and  by  what  fathomless  black  seas. 

Abysmal  deeps,  and  treacherous  gulphs  of  111. 

Till  one  day  as  they  wandered  (so  the  tale) 

Through  a  thick  wood  whence  came  no  gleam  of  light 
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To  break  the  ghostly  shadows. — I  know  not 

If  'twere  some  symbol  of  the  hopeless  gloom 

And  tangled  maze  of  evil  which  brood  round 

And  chill  the  unhappy  soul  which  bows  the  knee 

To  evil. — Sudden,  witii  a  great  amaze 

He  saw  his  master  the  great  Lord  of  111 

Cower  down  as  from  a  blow  and  hide  his  eyes 

From  some  white  ghostly  figure.     As  he  gazed 

The  old  chains  fell  from  him,  and  with  a  glance 

He  rose  up  free  for  ever.     For  his  soul 

jNIet  that  great  symbol  of  all  sacrifice 

Which  men  have  worshipped  since.     The  soft  sad  eyes, 

The  agonised  limbs  nailed  to  the  Tree  of  Death 

Which  is  the  Tree  of  Life ;  and  all  the  past 

Fell  from  him,  and  the  mystery  of  Love 

And  Death  and  Evil ;  might  which  gives  itself 

To  liberate  the  world  and  dying  breaks 

The  vanquished  strength  of  Hell ;  all  those  transformed 

His  being,  and  in  a  moment  the  strong  soul. 

Spuming  his  ancient  chain,  abased  itself 

Before  the  Power  of  Good,  and  his  old  lord 

Shrank  vanquished  thro'  the  darkness,  and  he  stood 

Alone,  a  moment  with  the  scars  of  gyves 

Upon  his  neck  and  limbs,  and  then  fell  down 

Prostrate  upon  the  earth,  the  mild  eyes  still 

Bent  on  him  pitiful.     There  he  lay  still 

Through  the  long  night  of  sorrow,  till  at  last 

llie  sun  rose  on  his  soul,  and  on  the  earth. 

And  the  pure  dawn  returning  brought  the  day. 

And  when  he  rose  the  ancient  mastery 

And  thirst  for  power  which  held  him  in  the  toils 

Of  the  strong  God  of  Evil,  springing  in  him 

Once  more,  resistless,  over  land  and  sea 

Impelled  him,  seeking  this  new  mightier  Lord 

Who  broke  the  power  of  111.     And  yet  'twas  strength 

And  power  alone  he  sought,  and  thro'  all  lands 

He  passed,  a  passionate  pilgrim,  but  foimd  not 

The  Lord  he  sought,  only  great  princes,  strong 

And  valorous  he  found,  who  bowed  them  down 

Before  the  power  of  Evil ;  but  for  them 

Ho  t<)ok  no  thought  nor  served  them,  grown  too  strong 

For  Huoh,  wlio  had  seen  their  master  cower  and  blench — 

'Hu^  wrong  without,  the  wrong  within  the  soul — 

Boforti  \\\^  l^ord  of  Light ;  but  him  indeed 

Hti  ftnnul  not^  only  that  white  symbol  fair 

Of  uttorilloo  and  suflfering,  but  the  King 

He  fouud  not  yet ;  filled  with  the  pride  of  life, 
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A  satisfied  soul  which  bowed  not  down  to  wrong, 
But  hated  it  for  weakness  ;  a  strong  soul 
Touched  with  desire  for  good,  since  good  was  strong, 
But  loving  strength  alone. 

So  as  he  fared 
He  came  upon  a  dark  and  stony  land 
Where  smiled  no  flower ;  there  on  the  herbless  side 
Of  a  bleak  hill,  within  a  humble  cell. 
There  dwelt  an  aged  man ;  no  other  thing 
Of  life  was  there,  only  wan  age,  which  dwelt 
Upon  the  brink  of  death.     The  giant  strength 
Was  flagging  now,  while  on  the  distant  hills 
The  sun  was  sinking  and  the  gray  of  night 
Stole  upward.     Thro'  the  plain  beneath  the  cell 
A  broad  black  river  raged,  where  was  no  bridge 
For  travellers ;  but  a  dark  road  stole  to  it 
O'ergloomed  by  cypress,  and  no  boat  was  there 
Or  ferry,  only  stiU  beyond  the  shade 
Breast-high  the  strong  stream  gurgled  black  as  death. 

There  sate  he  on  the  brink  and  saw  no  soul 

As  he  gazed  on  the  stream  of  death.     Grreat  misery 

And  weakness  took  him,  and  he  laid  him  down 

On  that  cold  strand.     Till,  when  his  heart  beat  slow 

And  his  life  drooped,  lo  I  on  the  further  shore 

The  sunset,  lingering  for  a  moment,  fired 

A  thousand  palace  windows  and  the  spires 

And  domes  of  a  fair  city  ;  then  the  night 

Fell  downward  om  them,  but  the  unconquered  soul 

Within  the  failing  body  leaped  and  knew 

That  it  had  seen  the  city  of  the  King. 

Then  swooned  he  for  awhile,  and  when  he  knew 
His  life  again  he  heard  a  reverend  voice 
Speak  thro'  the  gloom.     And  all  the  sun  had  set 
And  all  the  hills  were  hidden. 

'  Son,  thou  com'st 
To  seek  the  Lord  of  Life.     There  is  no  way 
But  through  yon  cruel  river.     Thou  wert  strong ; 
Take  rest  and  thought  till  thy  strength  come  to  thee. 
Arise,  the  dawn  is  near.' 

Then  they  twain  went. 
And  there  the  sick  soul  rested  many  days. 

And  when  the  strong  man's  strength  was  come  again. 
His  old  guide  led  him  forth  to  where  the  road — 
Which,  like  the  road  of  Life,  was  lost  in  gloom — 
Sank  in  that  black  swifb  stream.    The  hiUs  were  dark, 
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There  was  no  city  to  see,  nought  but  thick  cloucU 
And  still  that  black  flood  roaring.     Then  he  heard 
The  old  voice  whisper, '  Not  of  strength  alone 
Are  they  who  find  the  Master,  but  cast  down 
And  weak  and  wandering.     Oftentimes  with  feet 
Weary,  and  wayworn  limbs,  they  come  and  pass 
The  deeps  and  are  transformed ;  but  he  who  comes 
In  his  own  striength  from  him  long  time  the  King 
Hides  him  as  erst  from  thee.     Yet,  because  strength 
Well  used  is  a  good  gift,  I  bid  thee  plunge 
In  yon  cold  stream,  and  wash  from  thee  the  stain 
Of  evil.     There  shall  come  no  harm  to  thee. 
Nor  in  those  chill  dark  waters  shall  thy  feet 
Slip,  nor  thy  life  be  swallowed.     It  is  thine 
To  bear  in  thy  strong  arms  the  fainting  souls 
Of  pilgrims  who  press  onward  day  and  night 
Seeking  the  Lord  of  Light.     Thou,  who  so  long 
Didst  serve  the  Lord  of  Evil,  now  shalt  serve 
A  higher ;  and  because  great  penances 
Are  fitting  for  great  wrong,  here  shalt  thou  toil 
Long  time  till  haply  thou  shalt  lose  the  stain 
Of  sense  and  of  the  world,  then  shall  thy  eyes 
See  that  thou  woiddst. 

Go  suflfer  and  be  strong.' 

Then  that  strong  soul,  treading  those  stony  ways. 
Went  down  into  the  waters.     Painful  souls 
Cried  to  him  from  the  brink.     Sad  lives,  which  now 
Had  reached  their  toilsome  limit.     Pilgrims  sore, 
>Mio  after  lifelong  strivings  and  great  pain 
And  buffetings  had  gained  the  perilous  stream 
With  heaven  beyond.     Wan  age  and  budding  youth 
And  childhood  Mien  untimely.     He  stooped  down 
With  wonder  more  than  pity,  raising  up 
The  weakling  limbs,  and  bearing  in  his  arms 
The  heavy  burden, — thro'  the  chill  dark  depths 
Of  those  cold  swirling  waters  without  fear 
Strode  onward.     Oftentimes  the  dreadful  force 
Of  that  resistless  current,  which  had  whelmed 
A  lower  soul,  bore  on  him.     Oflientimes 
The  icy  cold,  too  great  for  feebler  hearts, 
Assailed  him,  yet  his  strong  feet  stemmed  the  rage 
Of  that  dark  flood  ;  his  mighty  stature  still 
Strode  upriglit  thro'  the  deep  to  the  fiur  shore. 
And  those  poor  pilgrims  with  reviving  souls 
Blessed  him,  and  left  the  waters  and  grew  white 
And  glorified,  and  in  their  eves  lie  knew 
A  wonder  and  a  rapture  as  they  saw 
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The  palace  of  the  King,  the  domes^  the  spires, 
The  shining  oriels  sunlit  into  gold, 
The  white  forms  on  the  brink  to  welcome  them. 
And  the  clear  heights,  and  the  discovered  heaven. 

But  never  on  his  eyes  for  all  his  toils 

The  sunshine  broke,  nor  those  high  palace  roofs 

As  erst  upon  his  weakness.     Day  and  night 

The  selfsame  cloud  hung  heavy  on  the  hills. 

Blotting  the  glorious  vision.     Day  and  night 

He  laboured  unrewarded,  with  no  gleam 

Of  that  eternal  glory,  which  yet  shone 

Upon  those  fainting  souls,  whom  his  strong  arms 

Bore  upward.     Day  and  night  he  laboured  still. 

Summer  and  winter,  plunging  day  by  day 

Into  the  depths  of  death,  till  a  bright  band 

Of  those  he  succoured  blessed  him.     He  would  rise 

At  midnight,  when  the  cry  of  fainting  souls 

Called  to  him  on  the  brink,  and  so  go  down 

Fearless  into  the  darkness.     Storm  and  snow 

Lashed  the  black  stream  into  great  waves,  and  pierced 

His  more  than  human  frame.     Yet  would  he  still 

Strive  onward  with  his  load.     Yea,  though  the  floods 

Beared  horribly,  and  deep  called  unto  deep. 

Through  all  those  hidden  depths  he  strode  immoved, 

A  labouring,  duteous,  unrewarded  soul. 

Was  it  because  the  stain  and  blot  of  Sin, 

The  wickedness,  the  evil  he  had  known. 

Were  on  him  still  uncleansed  ?     I  cannot  tell. 

The  stain  of  ill  eats  deep,  and  nought  can  cleanse  it, 

Nay  not  even  tears  of  blood.     But  to  my  thought 

Not  thus  the  legend  runs ;  rather  I  deem 

That  what  of  good  he  loved  was  only  strength. 

The  pride  of  conscious  Power.     That  which  had  led  him 

To  strong  rude  wrong,  the  same  sense,  working  on  him. 

Led  him  through  weariness  of  wrong  to  use 

His  strength  for  goodness.     Oftentimes  Remorse 

Comes  not  of  hatred  of  the  wrong,  nor  love 

Of  the  good,  but  rather  from  the  shame  which  Pride 

Knows  which  has  gone  astray  and  spent  itself 

Upon  unworthy  ends.     So  this  strong  soul 

Laboured  on  unfulfilled.     Yet  who  shall  trace 

By  what  hidden  processes  of  waste  and  pain 

The  great  Will  is  fulfilled,  and  doth  achieve 

The  victory  of  Good  ? 
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So  the  slow  years 
Passed,  till  the  giant  strength  at  times  would  flag 
A  little,  yet  no  feebleness  was  there, 
But  still  the  strong  limbs  carried  him  unmoved 
Thro'  those  black  depths  of  death.     Till  one  still  nighty 
At  midnight  when  the  world  was  sunk  in  sleep. 
The  summons  came,  ^  A  Pilgrim  I '  and  he  saw 
With  a  new-bom  compassion,  on  the  shore 
A  childish  form  await  him;  a  soft  smile 
Was  on  the  lips,  a  sweet  sad  glance  divine 
Within  the  eyes,  as  in  a  child's  eyes  oft 
Unearthly  wisdom,  infinite  weakness,  strive 
For  mastery.     As  the  strong  man  stooped  and  took 
The  weakling  to  his  breast,  he  felt  a  thrill 
Throb  through  him,  like  the  thrill  which  doth  proclaim 
The  awakening  of  a  soul ;  and  through  the  nodght 
Of  Pity,  grown  to  strength,  he  strode  through  the  deep 
With  that  light  load  in  his  arms. 

But  as  he  went» 
The  strength  greater  than  human,  the  strong  limbs 
Which  bore  long  time  unfaltering  the  great  pain 
And  burden  of  our  life ;  the  fearless  heart 
Which  never  blenched  before,  though  the  winds  beat 
And  all  the  night  was  blind ;  these  iailed  him  now. 
And  as  by  some  o'erwhelming  load  dragged  down. 
His  flagging  footsteps  tottered ;  the  cold  wave 
Bose  higher  around  him,  the  once  mighty  head 
Bowed-down,  the  waters  rising  to  his  lip 
Engulfed  in  the  depths ;  the  weight  of  all  the  earth 
Seemed  on  his  shoulders — all  the  sorrow,  the  sin. 
The  burden  of  the  Bace — and  a  great  cry 
Came  from  him,  *  Help !  I  sink,  I  faint,  I  die, 
I  perish  beneath  my  biurden !    Help,  0  King 
Of  Heaven,  for  I  am  spent  and  can  no  more  I 
My  strength  is  gone,  the  waters  cover  me, 
I  stand  not  of  myself.    Help,  Lord  and  King  I ' 

Then  suddenly  from  his  spent  life  he  felt 

The  great  load  taken ;  tluro'  the  midnight  gloom 

There  biurst  the  glorious  vision  of  his  diream — 

The  palace  of  the  King,  the  domes,  the  spires, 

The  shining  oriels  sunlit  into  gold. 

The  heaven  of  heavens  discovered ;  then  a  voice, 

^  Rise,  Christopher  I  thou  hast  found  thy  King,  and  turn 

Back  to  the  earth,  for  I  have  need  of  thee. 

Thou  hast  sustained  the  whole  world,  bearing  me 

The  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven.     Bise,  turn  awhile 

To  the  old  shore  of  Time ;  I  am  the  Prince 
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Thou  seekest ;  I  a  little  child,  the  King 
Of  Earth  and  Heaven.     I  have  mai'ked  thy  toils, 
Labours,  and  sorrows.     I  have  seen  thy  sin. 
Thy  tears,  and  thy  repentance.     Bise  and  be 
My  servant  always.     And  if  thou  shalt  seek 
A  sign  of  me,  I  give  this  sign  to  thee  : 
Set  thou  thy  staff  to-night  upon  the  verge 
Of  these  dark  waters,  and  with  early  dawn 
Seek  it,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  blossomed  forth 
Into  such  sweet  white  blooms  as  year  by  year 
The  resurrection  of  the  springtide  brings 
To  clothe  the  waste  of  winter.    This  shall  be 
The  sign  of  what  has  been.' 

And  that  strong  soul. 
Vanquished  at  length;  obeyed,  and  .with  the  dawn 
Where  his  staff  was,  there  sprung  the  perfumed  cup 
And  petals  of  a  lily  :  so  the  tale. 
Nay,  but  it  was  the  rude  strength  of  his  soul 
Which  blossomed  into  purity,  and  sprang 
Into  a  higher  self,  beneath  the  gaze 
Of  a  little  child  1     Nay,  but  it  was  the  might 
Of  too  great  strength,  which  laid  its  robes  of  pride 
Down  on  the  ground,  and  stood,  naked,  erect, 
Before  its  Lord,  shamefast  yet  beautiful  I 
Nay,  but  it  was  the  old  self,  stripped  and  purged 
Of  ingrained  sin,  which  from  the  stream  of  Death 
Stood  painful  on  the  stable  earth  again. 
And  was  regenerate  through  humility  I 

So  for  the  remnant  of  his  days  he  served 
The  Lord  of  Goodness ;  a  strong  staff  of  right 
Yet  humble.     Till  the  Pagan  Governor 
Bade  him  deny  the  Prince  who  succoured  him. 
And  he  refusing,  gained  a  martyr's  crown 
In  cruel  death,  and  is  Saint  Christopher  I 
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Party  Politics. 

PARTY,  says  Burke,  *  is  a  body  of  men  united  for  pFomoting  by 
tbeir  joint  endeavour  the  national  interest  upon  some  particular 
principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed ; '  and  if  this  definition  be 
correct — and  it  has  never  that  we  are  aware  of  been  impugned — ^it  be- 
comes a  subject  of  serious  doubt  whether  at  the  present  moment 
such  a  body  as  the  Conservative  party  exists.  That  there  are  many 
individuals  calling  themselves  Conservatives,  Tories,  Constitutionalists, 
Patriots,  and  what  not,  is  certain  ;  but  no  one  can  pretend  that  these 
individuals  are  a  imited  body  of  men,  no  one  could  indicate  some 
particular  principle  upon  which  they  are  all  agreed ;  and  no  one 
would  suspect  them  of  any  desire  to  promote  the  national  interest 
by  any  joint  endeavour.  They  are  simply  a  conglomeration  of  atoms 
without  any  cohesive  power,  or  any  influence  that  can  mould  and 
guide  them.  They  have  so-called  leaders  undoubtedly,  but  in  the 
House  these  are  limp  and  nerveless,  and  consequently  impotent ;  and 
on  the  stump — which  they  used  at  one  time  to  denounce  in  no 
measured  terms,  but  to  which  they  have  recently  taken  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  neophytes — they  are  audacious  and  reckless,  and  conse- 
quently dangerous,  not  to  their  opponents,  but  to  themselves.  Their 
performances  in  the  short  Whitsuntide  recess  clearly  indicate  this ; 
and  of  all  the  performers,  Sir  R,  Cross,  G.C.B.,  at  St.  Helens,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon^  at  Burton-on-Trent,  were  the  most  conspicuoos.  The 
latter  appeared  upon  the  platform  of  the  metropolis  of  ale  and  beer 
in  a  new  and  certainly  not  an  improved  character.  During  his  by 
no  means  brief  political  career  he  has  gained  distinction  more  by  his 
moral  than  by  his  mental  qualities.  Character  has  been  his  strong 
point.  Without  great  genius  or  statesmanlike  ability,  and  unen- 
dowed with  that  firmness  and  steady  determination  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  genius,  he  has  made  his  mark  by  his  general  capacity  for 
business,  combined  with  a  genial  amiability  and  a  chivalrous  love 
of  truth  and  fair-play,  and  an  almost  poetic  interest  in  what  he 
deemed  to  be  the  civilising  mission  of  his  country.  If  report  be 
true,  he  has  more  than  once  been  *  shocked '  at  that  trifling  with 
veracity  which  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  occasionally  resorted  to, 
and  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  becoming  the  confirmed  habit  of  the 
so-called  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  atmosphere  of  Burton  seems  to  have  taken  the  edge  off*  this 
keen  sensibility,  and  to  have  dulled  his  usually  clear  perceptions  of 
right  and  justice.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  invited  by 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  brewing  interest  to  draw  up  a  bill  of 
indictment  against   her  Majesty's   present   Government,    and    the 
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alacrity  with  which  he  betook  himself  to  the  task  reminds  us  rather 
of  some  youDg  barrister  drawing  his  first  pleadings,  than  of  a  states- 
man seriously  discussing  the  condition  of  his  coimtry.  Some  exag- 
geration under  the  circumstances  might  be  expected,  and  might  be 
condoned,  but  gross  misrepresentation  can  neither  be  of  service  to  the 
^  country  nor  to  the  party  to  which  the  noble  lord  is  supposed  to  be- 
long ;  and  yet  this  is  what,  imder  the  influence  of  the  Burton  atmo- 
sphere, he  indulged  in.  To  speak  of  the  last  eighteen  months  as 
a  '  record  of  extraordinary  errors,  blunders,  and  misfortunes  accu- 
mulated one  upon  the  top  of  another,'  may  be  pardonable  though 
not  very  wise  exaggeration — not  unlike  some  of  the  common  forms 
used  in  the  old  style  of  pleading ;  but  when  Lord  Carnarvon  comes  to 
details  and  comments  on  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  Ireland,  and  at  home, 
he  glides  from  exaggeration  into  direct,  though  we  trust  not  pre- 
meditated, misrepresentation. 

To  say  that  after  three  reverses  in  South  Africa  the  English 
Oovemment '  sued  for  peace,'  is  simply  untrue.  The  Government 
have  never  sued  for  peace  at  all.  In  consequence  of  the  intervention 
of  President  Brand,  terms  of  peace  were  offered  to  the  Boers  before 
the  disaster  at  Majuba  Hill.  That  disaster  was  brought  about,  not 
by  the  action  of  the  Boers,  but  by  what  at  present  appears  to  have 
been  the  indefensible  conduct  of  General  CoUey,  and  the  question 
with  the  Government  was  whether  it  was  to  make  any  difference  in 
the  terms  of  peace  already  offered.  They  decided  not,  and  the 
decision  will,  we  believe,  be  approved  by  all  who  bring  calm  reflection 
to  bear  upon  the  matter ;  but,  whether  right  or  wrong — and  a  satis- 
factory opinion  upon  this  can  scarcely  be  given  till  all  the  papers  on 
the  subject  are  published — it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  truth  to  describe 
it  as  suing  for  peace,  and  in  making  the  suggestion  that  this  suing 
for  peace  was  in  consequence  of  those  defeats,  Lord  Carnarvon  simply 
pandered  to  the  ignorance  of  his  audience.  His  statements  with 
regard  to  Ireland  and  Mr,  Bradlaugh,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment thereto,  were  equally  disingenuous ;  and  his  assertion  that 
*  last  session  was  unproductive  in  legislation,  or  nearly  so,'  when,  in 
fact,  it  had  passed  in  four  months  more  legislative  enactments  of 
importance  than  the  former  Parliament  had  done  in  six  years,  was  as 
bold  an  attempt  to  trade  on  the  credulity  of  his  hearers  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  Sir  R.  Cross  was  equally  misleading,  though  not  quite 
so  audacious.  The  air  of  St.  Helens  is  evidently  not  so  exhilarating 
as  that  of  Burton,  and  the  remarks  of  the  worthy  knight  were  certainly 
more  subdued  than  those  of  the  noble  lord.  He  did  not  launch  out 
into  the  manifest  misrepresentations  of  his  former  colleague,  but  rather 
acted  the  part  of  the  political  lago  by  suggestion  and  insinuation. 
His  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Bradlaugh  embroglio  has  certainly  been 
unique.  During  the  many  debates  in  the  House  upon  it,  he  passed 
as  the  candid  friend  of  the  Government,  declining  to  let  the  elect  of 
Northampton  take  the  oath  or  affirm,  and  suggesting  that  the  pro- 
per way  to  meet  the  difficulty  was  by  legislation.     This  proposition 
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the  Govermnent  have  adopted ;  now  he  boldly  tells  his  constituents 
that  he  for  one  is  not  going  to  change  the  law.     K  not,  why  did  he 
suggest  it  ?  may  ask  some  innocent  inquirer,  and  the  truest  answer 
would  be,  *  for  party  purposes ' — to  induce  the  GrovemiQ^it  ix>  do  it, 
and  then  to  try  and  place  them  in  a  minority.    Whether,  for  even 
party  purposes,  it  is  prudent  (to  put  the  matter  no  higher)  to  trifle 
with  principles  which  were  supposed  to  be  highly  valued  by  English 
constituents,  is  very  doubtfid.       These  extra-parliamentary  utter- 
ances and  demonstrations  are  of  course  not  of  the  same  importance 
as  those  which  take  place  within  the  House  itself,  nor  are  they  to  be 
criticised  quite  so  closely ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
an  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  members  in  the  House,  and  in 
instances  like  the  present  it  is  to  be  feared  that  that  influence  is  a 
demoralising   one.     It  is  certain  that  the  condition  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Opposition  now  is  very  different  to  what  it  was  prior 
to  1 874,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Disraeli.     Sir  Stafford  Nortb- 
cote  is  now  the  nominal  leader,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  does  not 
lead.     Of  him  personally  it  is  impossible  to  speak  mthout  admira- 
tion and  respect,  but  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the  manner  in  which  he 
allows  what  should  be  the  Conservative  party  to  go  to  pieces.     As  ixt 
as  this  affects  the  prospects  of  the  party  only,  it  is  no  great  matter 
of  concern  to  Liberals — ^it  might  be  matter  for  congratulation ;  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  the  transaction  of  public  business 
it  is  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  nation  at  large. 

The  present  is  certainly  a  time  for  serious  dealing  with  affiurs. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  exaggerated  pictures  which  have  been 
recently  drawn  by  more  than  one  hand  of  the  crisis  in  Ireland  and  in 
South  Africa  and  in  India ;  but  in  Ireland  the  state  of  affidrs  is 
grave  and  such  as  to  cause  imeasiness,  and  remedies  for  it  should  be 
soberly  proposed  and  soberly  discussed.  The  Land  Bill  brought  in 
by  the  Grovemment  is  a  serious  attempt  made  in  a  bon&Jide  spirit 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  population,  and  most  people 
¥rill  say,  without  pledging  themselves  to  all  its  principles  or  all  its 
clasues,  that  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  all  those  who  can  influence 
it  a  fair  and  candid  consideration.  Those  who  sit  on  the  frcHit 
Opposition  bench  give  it  this  ;  but  what  the  country  has  to  complain 
of  is,  that  they  allow  an  insignificant  number  of  their  so-c^ed 
followers  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  The  two  chief  offenders  in 
this  respect  are  the  members  for  Bridport  and  Woodstock.  Of  Mr. 
Warton,  we  admit,  it  is  diflScult  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  serious- 
ness; but  his  present  important,  if  not  imposing,  position  in  the 
Conservative  ranks  is  an  ugly  blot  upon  their  organisation.  It  is 
said  that  with  some  of  the  party  he  passes  for  a  wit ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
it  almost  justifies  the  term  ^  stupid  '  which  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  was  sup- 
posed to  have  applied  to  the  Tory  party  generally.  If  his  private 
conversation  bears  any  resemblance  to  his  parliamentary  utterances^ 
it  cannot  be  marked  by  either  point  or  hiunour,  but  rather  by 
dullness  and  stupidity.    Were  the  House  a  mere  debating  society. 
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he  might  be  looked  upon  and  endured  as  a  harmless  eccentricity ; 
but  as  it  is,  by  his  conduct  and  by  his  many  interruptions  he  mate- 
rially obstructs  public   business.     Mr.  Disraeli   would   have   extin- 
guished him  in  a  very  short  time,  and  no  doubt  the  present  leader 
of  the  Opposition  could  do  the  same  if  he  would,  but  he  does  not ; 
and  it  is  this  which  puzzles  outsiders.     Sir  Richard  Gross  at  St. 
Helens  dilated  in  pathetic  terms  upon  the  obstruction  of  business 
in  the  House  as  though  he  really  regretted  it,  and  reminded  his 
hearers  that  the  obstructors  were  very  few  in  number.     He  insinu- 
ated that  they  consisted  solely  of  the  Irish  members.  .It  is  true 
that  some  of  those  alone  are  the  avowed  obstructors ;  but  if  obstruc- 
tion is  to  be  gauged  by  the  waste  of  time  needlessly  caused,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  transaction  of  public  business,  Mr.  Warton  and 
Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  are  equally  guilty.     We  have  on  a  former 
occasion  fully  recognised  the  talents  of  the  member  for  Woodstock, 
and  as  far  as  mental  ability  is  concerned  should  not^think  of  placing 
him  in  the  same  category  with  Mr.  Warton ;  but  they   certainly 
frequently  row  in  the  same   boat,  and  if  the  adage  of  birds  of  a 
feather  is  applied  to  them,  Lord  Bandolph  will  only  have  himself  to 
thank.     Character  eventually  has  more  weight  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons than  ability,  and  if  this  somewhat  precocious  young  legislator 
finally  fails,  it  will  be  for  want  of  this,  and  not  for  any  lack  of  mental 
endowments.      For  the  sake   of  the  credit  of  the   Opposition,  Sir 
StaflFord  Northcote  should  keep  both  these  two  avowed  followers  in 
order.     Were  Sir  StaflFord  to  resign  the  leadership  in  the  House,  the 
party  would  be  completely  shattered.     With  the  exception  of  himself 
and  the  late  Attorney  and  the  late  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  front  Opposition  bench  is  singularly  weak 
in  men   with  any  pretensions   to   political  ability.     It  has  never 
recovered  the  loss  it  sustained  when  deserted  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy ;  and  the   two  supposed   rising  statesmen  im- 
ported by  the  late  leader  of  the  party — the  late  Home  Secretary  and 
the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — have  provokingly  falsified  all 
favourable  anticipations,  and  as  leaders  of  their  party  are  practically 
powerless.     Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  really  the  game  in  his  own 
hands,  and  it  is  this  which  increases  his  responsibility  before   the 
country — which  should  induce  him  to  put  down  his  foot  firmly,  and 
stamp  out  such  nuisances  as  Mr.  Warton,  and  bring  to  a  spirit  of 
proper  obedience  such   independent  supporters   as  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.     He  recently  made  a  very  excellent  speech  at  the  first 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Union,  and  gave  some 
admirable  advice  to  the  young  Conservatives  who  support  it.     *  Or- 
ganise !  organise  1  organise  I '  he  said  to  his  followers,  *  outside  the 
House.'     Let  him  act  upon  his  own  advice  inside  the  House,  and  the 
Conservative  party  itself  would  again  exist  and  be  stronger,  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance  still,   the  business  of  the   country  will  be 
transacted,  and  obstruction  will  die  a  natural  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  annoyances,  and  at  times  the  impertinences^ 
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to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  subjected  from  the  independent,  or 
rather  the  insubordinate,  members  of  the  Opposition,  he  has  made 
satisfactory  progress  with  the  Land  Bill.  He  has,  so  £Eir,  we  believe, 
steered  it  through  dangers  and  difficulties  as  no  other  living  states- 
man could  have  done,  and  a  general  and  a  well-founded  opinion  prevails 
that  in  less  than  two  months  from  now  it  will  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  In  our  last  number  we  referred  to  what  we  considered  a  blot 
in  the  Bill,  in  the  instructions  given  in  the  seventh  section  to  the 
Court  to  estimate  the  tenant's  interest  when  called  upon  to  fix  a  fedr 
rent.  That  blot,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  been  removed,  and  the 
Court  will  have  a  wider  discretion,  and  will  not  be  hampered  by  the 
somewhat  unintelligible  directions  contained  in  the  Bill  as  originally 
drawn.  The  permission  now  given  to  the  landlord  to  enter  the 
Court  is  also  a  distinct  gain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  op- 
position it  met  with  from  some  of  the  Irish  members,  unless  they  are 
convinced  that  many  of  the  prevailing  rents  in  Ireland  are  below 
a  fair  rent,  and  that  the  result  may  be  an  increase  instead  of  a 
decrease  in  rental.  It  may  be  so ;  but  if  it  is,  nothing  shows  moare 
clearly  the  hoUowness  of  the  agitation  they  have  been  trading  on. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  principle  of  the  Bill  vdth  regard  to  the 
fixing  of  rents  is,  that  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  cannot  settle 
it  themselves  satisfactorily,  and  so  a  Court  is  called  in  to  arbitrate 
between  them,  and  it  is  only  common  fairness  that  both  parties  should 
have  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  resort  to  it. 

Though,  as  &r  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  time  of  Parliament 
has  been  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  Land  Bill,  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  been  idle  in  carrying  on  the  general  business  of  the 
Empire.     On  the  whole,  they  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  their  labours.  If  a  test  is  desired  to  gauge  their  success, 
there  is  no  better  one  than  a  comparison  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Op- 
position speakers  in  the  autunm  of  last  year  with  the  facts  of  the 
present  time.     Instead  of  Eastern  Europe  being  in  a  blaze,  as  was 
confidently  asserted  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  joint  endeavours  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gt)schen,  the  latter  has  returned  to  England, 
having  accomplished  his  appointed  task  with  marked  success,  and 
having  left  the  East  in  a  state  of  comparative  calm  and  quietude.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Goschen's  efibrts  will  not  be  fiilly  ap- 
preciated by  the  general  public.     There  has  been  no  fantastic  Uuster 
about  them — no  blowing  of  trumpets,  firing  of  cannon,  and  party- 
organised  public  receptions,  nor  any  claim  put  in  for  stars  and  gar- 
ters ;  but  nevertheless  the  fact  remains,  that  while  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Sir  Henry  Layard  were  baffled  and  at  times  openly  defied  bjf  the 
Porte  in  their  attempts  to  settle  the  Monten^rin  and  Greek  ques- 
tions. Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Goschen  have  succeeded  in  settling 
them  both,  and  for  the  time  at  least  they  have  ceased  from  trou- 
bling, and  the  chances  are  that  the  time  will  not  be  of  short  duration. 
The  European  concert  and  the  naval  demonstration  may  appear  ex- 
cellent jests  to  the  prints  now  subsidised  by  Conservative  purses,  and 
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it  may  pass  the  comprehension  of  Tory  peers  how  anything  connected 
with  foreign  policy  initiated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  can  possibly  succeed ; 
but  if  to  get,  not  merely  what  you  want,  but  what  you  also  say  you 
want,  is  success,  then  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Granville,  and  Mr. 
Goschen  have  certainly  attained  it ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
are  sanguine  enough  to  expect  congratulations  from  those  who 
doomed  their  efforts  to  calamitous  fjailure.  India  also  is  faring 
better,  and  making  more  substantial,  though  perhaps  noiseless,  pro- 
gress under  the  steady,  business-like,  unpretending  rule  of  Lord  Har- 
tington,  than  it  did  under  the  original  and  pretentious  sway  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  The  country  is  in  a  great  measure  relieved  from 
the  costly  drain  upon  her  resources,  caused  first  by  the  acquisition, 
and  threatened  to  be  continued  by  the  retention,  of  large  portions  of 
Afghan  territory.  Candahar  has  been  evacuated  successfully,  and  at 
the  present  time  probably  not  even  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  himself 
would  assert  that  our  hold  upon  our  Eastern  Empire  has  been  in  any 
way  weakened.  The  chief  result  has  been,  and  is,  that  the  country 
has  more  troops  at  its  disposal,  if  under  any  emergency  they  should 
be  wanted.  Even  in  the  Transvaal  things  are  settling  down  much 
better  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  probable  result  of  the  debate 
promised  to  the  Opposition  on  the  subject  will  be  to  demonstrate 
how  the  country  was  placed  in  difficulties  by  the  weak  management 
of  the  late  Government,  and  how  it  has  been  extricated  by  the  skill 
and  prudence  of  the  present  one.  No  glory  has  been  gained,  it  must 
be  admitted ;  but  two  useful  lessons  have  been  taught  us — one,  the 
folly  of  acquiring  large  tracts  of  country  without  properly  consulting 
the  population  inhabiting  them ;  and  the  other,  and  more  important 
one,  the  weak  points  in  our  army  system. 

The  condition  of  the  army  must  always  be  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  nation,  and  it  should,  if  possible,  be  always  considered 
without  any  reference  to  party  government.  When  the  present  Lord 
Cardwell  first  initiated  the  reforms  now  so  closely  connected  with  his 
name,  that  condition  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  want  of  a 
reserve  was  keenly  felt,  and  that  want  has  to  a  very  great  extent  been 
remedied ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  remedy  has  to  a  certain 
degree  been  obtained  by  sacrificing  the  efficiency  of  the  soldiers  under 
the  colours.  Both  Lord  Cranbrook  and  Colonel  Stanley,  when  in 
office,  tried  loyally  to  carry  out  the  reforms  of  their  predecessor,  and 
if  fault  is  to  be  found  with  them,  it  is  that  they  followed  too  closely 
in  the  grooves  left  to  them  when  it  had  been  discovered  that  these 
grooves  were  faulty,  and  that  they  shirked  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
posing fundamental  changes.  Such  changes  are  now  proposed  by  Mr. 
Childers.  The  lengthening  of  the  term  of  service  with  the  colours 
to  seven  years,  and  in  certain  cases  to  a  longer  period,  and  the 
raising  the  age  of  entry  into  the  army  to  twenty,  and  the  securi- 
ties proposed  to  prevent  deception,  are  distinct  gains  in  the  progress 
of  army  reform ;  and  the  closer  amalgamation  of  the  militia  and  the 
volunteers  with  the  regulars  must  be  advantageous  to  all  branches  of 
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the  sen-ice.     The  modification  in  the  retiring  scheme  for  officers  is 
also  beneficial  to  the  majority,  though  it  may  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
some  who  had  calculated  on  the  continnanoe  of  the  present  plan,  and 
it  promises  to  have  the  advantage  of  costing  the  oonntiy  considerably 
less  in  pensions.     It  is  impossible  for  any  refonn  affecting  so  large  a 
body  as  the  army  to  be  carried  out  without  offending  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  many,  and  perhaps  really  damaging  the  interests  of  some^ 
and  it  is  natural  to  anticipate  a  good  deal  of  grumbling ;  but  Mr. 
Childers  is  not  a  new  hand  in  attempting  reforms  in  a  great  depart- 
ment, and  if  he  is  to  be  judged  by  his  past,  it  is  pretty  certain  that, 
while  he  will  insist  on  carrying  out  reforms  which  are  absolutely 
necessary,  he  will  do  so  with  as  tender  a  hand  as  possible,  and  pay  as 
much  attention  to  just  susceptibilities  as  is  consistent  witii  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  proposed  improvements.     On  the  wh(de,  the  scheme 
has  met  with  approval,  and  if  properly  acted  upon,  the  complaints 
about  ^  boys,'  ^  weeds,'  and  ^  skeleton  battalions '  should  cease. 

Notwithstanding  the  preoccupied  attention  of  the  L^^lature, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  could  not  for^fo  the  pleasure  of  having  his  tem- 
perance field-day,  though,  to  use  an  Irishism,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
it  at  night.  Wliat  was  the  exact  object  the  merry  baronet  proposed 
by  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  His  avowed  object  has  always  be^  no 
doubt,  to  diminish  the  evils,  of  drunkenness ;  but,  admitting  these 
evils  to  the  full,  as  we  do,  and  as  we  believe  all  parties  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country  do,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  much, 
if  at  all,  afi^ected  by  l^islative  measures.  The  disease  is  social,  and  a 
social  cure,  though  more  slow,  will  probably  be  more  sure  and  certain. 
In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Forster  by  his  education  bills,  Mr.  Fawcett  by  his 
advocacy  of  open  spaces  and  playgroimds,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  by  his 
energy  in  establishing  working  men's  dubs.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlowand 
others  in  building  proper  dwellings  for  artisans,  and  Mr.  Albert  Grey 
in  his  encouragement  of  bands  and  music  for  the  people,  have  done  fiur 
more  for  the  sobriety  of  the  nation  than  Sir  Wilfrid,  with  all  his 
expensive  organisation  behind  his  back,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  in- 
fluence legislation.  The  amount  of  power  wasted  in  the  attempts  to 
pass  the  Permissive  Bill  must  be  incalculable.  The  task  has  been 
costly  and  has  proved  hopeless,  and  now  that  he  cannot  have  a  bill  he 
proposes  a  resolution.  This  reminds  us  of  the  action  of  the  Fellows 
of  one  of  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  Fellows  should  be  allowed  to  many,  but  opinion 
on  the  subject  was  divided  into  three  sections :  one  section  wanted  all 
the  Fellows  to  be  allowed  to  marry  indiscriminately ;  another  section 
wanted  only  the  resident  Fellows  to  be  allowed  the  privilege ;  while 
a  third  section  thought  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  non-resident 
Fellows.  They  could  not  agree  so  as  to  pass  any  law,  till  one  inge- 
nious Fellow  proposed  a  resolution  that  *  some  change  with  respect  to 
the  marriage  of  Fellows  was  necessary,'  and  this  was  agreed  to  imani- 
mously  and  passed  with  acclamation,  and  the  only  subject  of  regret 
was  that  the  law  as  it  stood  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  it.     This 
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is  exactly  the  case  with  the  Local  Option  resolution.  The  Permissive 
Bill  had  never  a  chance  of  passing  because  it  meant  something 
definite ;  but  the  resolution  was  passed  with  a  large  majority  because 
it  meant  one  thing  to  one  mind,  and  another  to  another.  Some 
voted  for  it  because  they  said  the  principle  contained  in  it  was  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  others  voted  for  it  because 
it  did  not  contain  that  principle.  As  passed  this  year  it  is  entirely 
different  to  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  in  this  form  Sir  Wilfrid  has  ac- 
cepted the  support  of  the  Government.  The  first  resolution  placed  on 
the  paper  was  one  urging  the  Government  to  inmiediate  action.  Had 
this  gone  to  the  vote,  the  chances  are  defeat  would  have  been  certain ; 
80  aftier  consultation  with,  we  believe,  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, it  was  altered  to  the  mild  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the 
House.  The  meaning  of  this  mild  form  was  carefully  explained  by 
Mr.  Bright.  It  did  not  mean  the  Permissive  Bill  at  all ;  it  did  not 
mean  that  publicans  should  not  be  compensated  if  their  interests  were 
injured  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  did  not  mean  that  Government  would 
legislate  this  year,  or  next,  or  perhaps  even  the  year  after ;  but  it 
simply  meant  that  the  present  licensing  laws  were  capable  of  im- 
provement. Probably  no  one  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  dispute 
this,  and  the  consequence  was  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the 
resolution,  though  many  voted  against  it,  and  many  abstained  alto- 
gether firom  voting,  from  the  feeling  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
a  sham  and  an  imposture.  As  it  stands,  the  difficulties  of  practical 
legislation  are  as  great  as  ever.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  pass, 
probably  even  imanimously,  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons asserting  the  fact  that  England  desires  to  do  justice  to  Ireland. 
The  real  difficulty  begins  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution  into  practical  shape,  as  may  now  be  witnessed  in  the 
debate  on  the  Land  Bill,  and  the  same  difficulties  will  be  experienced 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  alter  the  licensing  laws.  They  are 
certainly  capable  of  improvement,  and  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  the  ratepayer  had  some  more  direct  power  in  the  matter,  as  he 
would  have  had  if  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835  had  been 
carried  out  in  its  integrity ;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  this  repeti- 
tion of  resolutions  will  bring  us  any  nearer  a  solution  of  the  question. 
A  rational  bill  on  the  subject  is  what  is  wanted,  and  till  one  is 
proposed  we  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  resolutions  on  Local 
Option. 

The  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable.  The  avowed  object  of 
the  Permissive  Bill  was  to  close  a  large  number  of  licensed  houses. 
This  could  not  be  done  with  any  degree  of  fairness  unless  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  were  expended  in  compensating  those  who  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  their  licences  would  continue  as  long  as  their  houses 
were  well  conducted.  Any  licensing  bill  that  is  likely  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  deal  rather  with  the  future 
than  the  past.  It  may  transfer  the  power  of  licensing  from  t 
Magistrates  to  the  Town  Councils  and  to  County  Boards  when  t    y 
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are  formed,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  before  another  appeal  is 
made  to  the  country.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  change  will  really 
make  much  difference  ;  but  it  will  have  this  advanta^ — it  will  give 
the  ratepayers  who  elect  the  members  of  our  borough  corporations,  and 
who  will  elect,  we  presume,  the  members  of  the  County  Boards,  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  It  will  extend  the  principle  of  local  self-government ; 
and  the  ratepayers,  if  dissatisfied,  will  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands.  Whether  such  legislation  will  satisfy  the  Teetotal  Alliance  is 
another  matter.  The  objects  the  teetotallers  have  in  view  are  excel- 
lent; but,  as  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  they  are  a  somewhat  intract- 
able body,  and  in  times  past  have  often  done  serious  harm  to  that 
Liberal  party  to  which  the  great  majority  of  them  belong.  If,  before 
the  next  general  election,  the  Government  can  pass  a  bill  founded 
on  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  principle  contained  in  the  Local 
Option  resolution,  and  which  will  not  injure  the  ^nuine  vested 
interests  of  the  present  licensed  victuallers,  they  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  their  party  and  ensure  its  success  for  the  future. 
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In  Trust. 

The  Stobt  of  a  Ladt  and  her  Loyeb. 

Chapter  XIX. 

THE   CATASTROPHE. 

ALL  was  pleasant  commotion  and  stir  in  Mount ;  when  almost 
every  room  received  some  addition  to  its  decoration ;  then  a 
great  show  of  candles  in  the  old  banqueting  hall,  which  was  to  be 
the  ballroom,  and  great  experiments  in  lighting  were  going  on. 
The  ball  at  Mount  was  stirring  the  whole  county.  In  all  the 
houses  about  there  was  more  or  less  commotion,  toilettes  preparing, 
an  additional  thrill  of  liveliness  and  pleasure  sent  into  the  quiet 
coimtry  life.  And  Mount  itself  was  all  astir.  Standing  outside,  it 
was  pretty  to  watch  the  lights  walking  about  the  full  house,  gliding 
along  the  long  corridors,  gleaming  at  windows  along  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  rambling  old  place.  With  all  these  lights  streaming 
out  into  the  night,  the  house  seemed  to  warm  the  evening  air,  which 
was  now  white  with  inevitable  mists  over  the  park.  Bose  ran  about 
like  a  child,  delighted  with  the  stir,  dragging  holly  wreaths  after  her, 
and  holding  candles  to  all  the  workers :  but  Anne  had  the  real  work 
in  hand.  It  was  to  her  the  carpenters  came  for  their  orders,  and  the 
servants,  who  never  knew  from  one  half-hour  to  another  what  next 
was  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Mountford  had  taken  the  supper  under  her 
charge,  and  sat  serenely  over  her  worsted  work,  in  the  consciousness 
that  whatever  might  go  wrong,  that,  at  least,  would  be  right.  *  As 
for  your  decorations,  I  wash  my  hands  of  them,'  she  said.  It  was 
Anne  upon  whom  all  these  cares  fell.  And  though  she  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  she  would  enjoy  the  ball,  it  was  quite  certain,  as  she 
had  said  to  Heathcote,  that  she  enjoyed  this.  She  enjoyed  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  herself  again,  and  able  to  throw  herself  into  this  occupa- 
tion vdth  a  fine  indifference  to  her  own  personal  standing  in  the 
house.  If  she  had  been  dethroned  in  the  will,  only  herself  could 
dethrone  her  in  nature.  She  felt,  as  she  wished  to  feel,  that  she 
was  above  all  that ;  that  she  was  not  even  under  the  temptation  of 
No.  610  (mo.  cxl.  k.  8.)  L 
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sullenness,  and  had  no  sense  of  injury  to  turn  the  sweet  into  bitter.  She 
went  about  holding  her  head  consciously  a  little  higher  than  usual, 
as  with  a  gay  defiance  of  all  things  that  could  pull  her  down. 
Who  could  pull  her  down,  save  herself?  And  what  was  the  use  of 
personal  happiness,  of  that  inspiration  and  exhilaration  of  love 
which  was  in  her-v^ins^  if  it  did  not  make  her  superior  to  all  little 
external  misfortunes  ?  She  felt  magnanimous,  and  to  feel  so  seemed 
to  compensate  her  for  everything  else.  It  would  have  been  strange, 
indeed,  she  said  to  herself,  if  the  mere  loss  of  a  fortune  had  sufficed 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  a  happy  woman,  a  woman  beloved,  with  a  great 
life  before  her.  She  smiled  at  fate  in  her  faith  and  happiness.  Her 
head  borne  higher  than  usual,  thrown  back  a  little,  hereyes  shining, 
a  smile,  in  which  some  fine  contempt  for  outiide  trouble  just 
touched  the  natural  sweetness  of  her  youth,  to  which,  after  all,  it 
was  so  natural  to  take  pleasure  in  all  that  she  was  about — all  these 
signs  and  marks  of  unusual  commotion  in  her  mind,  of  the  excite- 
ment of  a  crisis  about  her,  struck  the  spectators,  especially  the 
keen-sighted  ones  below  stairs.  *  It  can't  be  like  we  think.  She's  the 
conquering  hero,  Miss  Anne  is.  She's  jtist  like  that  army  with  banners 
as  is  in  the  Bible,'  said  the  north-country  Cook.  ^I  don't  understand 
her  not  a  bit,'  Saymore  said,  who  knew  better,  who  was  persuaded 
that  Anne  had  not 'Conquered.  Mrs.  Worth  opined  that  it  was  nature 
and  nothing  more.  *  A  ball  is  a  ball,  however  downhearted  you  may 
be ;  it  cheers  you  up,  whatever  is  a  going  to  happen,'  she  said ;  but 
neither  did  this  theory  find  favour  in  old  Saymore's  eyes. 

What  a  beehive  it  was  1  Rooms  preparing  for  the  visitors  who 
were  to  come  to-morrow,  linen  put  out  to  air,  fires  lighted,  house- 
maids busy ;  in  the  kitchen  all  the  cook's  underlings,  with  aids  from 
the  village,  already  busy  over  the  ball  supper.  Even  Mrs.  Mountford 
had  laid  aside  her  worsted  work,  and  was  making  bows  of  ribbons  for 
the  cotillon.  There  was  to  be  a  cotillon.  It  was  '  such  fun,'  Rose 
had  said.  In  the  ballroom  the  men  were  busy  hammering,  fixing- 
up  wreaths,  and  hanging  curtains.  Both  the  girls  were  there  super- 
intending, Rose  half  encircled  by  gi*eenery.  There  was  so  much  going- 
on,  and  so  much  noise  that  it  was  difficult  to  hear  anything.  And  it 
must  have  been  a  lull  in  the  hammering,  in  the  consultation  of  the 
men,  in  the  moving  of  step-ladders  and  sound  of  heavy  boots  over 
the  floor,  which  allowed  that  faint  sound  to  penetrate  to  Anne's  ear. 
What  was  it?  'What  was  that?'  she  cried.  They  listened  a 
moment,  humouring  her  What  should  it  be  ?  The  hammers  were 
sounding  gaily,  John  Stokes,  the  carpenter  belonging  to  the  house, 
mounted  high  upon  his  ladder,  with  tacks  in  his  mouth,  his 
assistant  holding  up  to  him  one  of  the  muslin  draperies.  The  wreaths 
were  spread  out  over  the  floor.  Now  and  then  a  maid  put  in  her 
head  to  gaze,  and  admire,  and  wonder.  '  Oh,  you  are  always 
fimcying  something,  Anne,'  said  Rose.  *  You  forget  how  little  time 
we  have.'  Then  suddenly  it  came  again,  and  everybody  heard.  A 
long  cry,  out  of  the  night,  a  prolonged  halloo.    John  Stokes  himself 
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put  down  his  hammer.  ^  It's  somebody  got  into  the  pond,'  he  said. 
^  No,  it's  the  other  side  of  the  park,'  said  the  other  man.  Anne 
ran  out  to  the  corridor,  and  threw  open  the  window  at  the  end, 
which  swept  a  cold  gust  through  all  the  house.  A  wind  seemed 
to  have  got  up  at  that  moment  though  it  had  been  calm  before. 
Then  it  came  again,  a  long,  far-echoing  ^  halloo — ^halloo — help  I ' 
Was  it  *help'  the  voice  cried?  No  doubt  it  was  an  appeal,  whatever 
it  was. 

The  men  threw  down  their  hammers  and  rushed  downstairs 
with  a  common  instinct,  to  see  what  it  was.  Anne  stood  leaning 
out  of  the  window  straining  her  eyes  in  the  milky  misty  air,  which 
seemed  to  grow  whiter  and  less  clear  as  she  gazed.  ^  Oh,  please 
put  down  the  window,'  cried  Bose,  shivering,  *it  is  so  cold — and 
what  good  can  we  do  ?  It  is  poachers,  most  likely  ;  it  can't  be  any- 
body in  the  pond,  or  they  wouldn't  go  on  shrieking  like  that.' 
Saymore,  who  had  come  up  to  look  at  the  decorations,  gave  the 
same  advice.  ^  Youll  get  your  death  of  cold.  Miss  Anne,  and  you 
can't  do  no  good ;  maybe  it's  something  caught  in  a  snare — they  cry 
like  Christians,  them  creatures  do,  though  we  call  'em  dumb  creatures ; 
or  it's  maybe  a  cart  gone  over  on  the  low  road — the  roads  is  very 
heavy;  or  one  of  the  keepers  as  has  found  something;  it's  about 
time  for  Master  and  Mr.  Heathcote  coming  back  from  Hunston; 
they'll  bring  us  news.  Don't  you  be  nervish.  Miss  Anne ;  they'll  see 
what  it  is.     I've  known  an  old  owl  make  just  such  a  screeching.' 

^  Could  an  owl  say  "  halloo,"  said  Anne,  and  "  help  "  ?  I  am  sure 
I  heard  "  help."  I  hear  somebody  galloping  up  to  the  door — ^no,  it  is 
not  to  the  door,  it  is  to  the  stables.  It  will  be  papa  or  Heathcote 
come  for  help.  I  am  sure  it  is  something  serious,'  she  said.  And  she 
left  the  great  window  wide  open,  and  rushed  downstairs.  As  for 
Rose  she  was  very  chilly.  She  withdrew  within  the  warmer  shelter 
of  the  ballroom,  and  arranged  the  bow  of  ribbon  with  which  one  of 
the  hangings  was  to  be  finished.  *  Put  down  the  window,'  she  said, 
*  it  can't  do  anyone  any  good  to  let  the  wind  pour  in  like  that,  and 
chill  all  the  house.' 

Heathcote  had  been  half  an  hour  alone  in  the  great  wilderness  of 
the  park,  nothing  near  him  that  could  help,  the  trees  rustling  in 
the  wind,  standing  far  off  roimd  about  like  a  scared  circle  of  specta- 
tors, holding  up  piteous  hands  to  heaven,  but  giving  no  aid.  He 
was  kneeling  upon  the  horse's  head,  himself  no  more  than  a  protube- 
rance in  the  fallen  mass,  unable  to  get  any  answer  to  his  anxious 
questions.  One  or  two  groans  were  all  that  he  could  elicit,  groans 
which  grew  fainter  and  fainter  ;  he  shouted  with  all  his  might,  but 
there  seemed  nothing  there  to  reply — no  passing  labourer,  no  one  from 
the  village  making  a  short  cut  across  the  park,  as  he  had  seen  them  do 
a  hundred  times.  The  mist  rose  up  out  of  the  ground,  choking  him, 
and,  he  thought,  stifling  his  voice ;  the  echoes  gave  him  back  the 
faint  sounds  which  were  all  he  seemed  able  to  make.  His  throat 
grew  dry  and  hoarse.    Now  and  then  the  fallen  horse  gave  a  heave, 
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and  attempted  to  fling  out,  and  there  would  be  another  scarcely  arti- 
culate moan.  His  helplessness  went  to  his  very  heart ;  and  there, 
almost  within  reach,  hanging  suspended,  as  it  were,  between  heaven 
and  earth,  were  the  lights  of  the  house,  showing  with  fisdnt  white 
haloes  round  them,  those  lights  which  had  seemed  so  full  of  warmth 
and  welcome.  When  the  first  of  the  help-bringers  came  running, 
wildly  flashing  a  lantern  about,  Heathcote's  lim^  were  stiffened  and 
his  voice  scarcely  audible ;  but  it  required  no  explanation  to  show  the 
state  of  the  case.  His  horse,  which  had  escaped  when  he  dismounted, 
had  made  its  way  to  the  stable  door,  and  thus  roused  a  still  more 
effectual  alarm.  Then  the  other  trembling  brute  was  got  to  its  legs, 
and  the  body  liberated.  The  body  ! — ^what  did  they  mean  ?  There 
was  no  groan  now  or  cry — *  Courage,  sir,  courage — a  little  more 
patience  and  you  will  be  at  home,'  Heathcote  heard  himself  saying. 
To  whom  ?  There  was  no  reply ;  the  groan  would  have  been  elo- 
quence. But  he  could  not  permit  himself  to  believe  that  the  worst 
had  come.  He  kept  on  talking,  not  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
while  they  brought  something,  he  did  not  know  what,  to  place 
the  motionless  figure  upon.  *  Softly,  softly,'  he  cried  to  the  men, 
and  took  the  limp  hand  into  his  own,  and  continued  to  speak.  He 
heard  himself  talking,  going  along,  repeating  always  the  same 
words,  ^  A  little  longer,  only  a  little  longer.  Keep  up  your  heart,  sir, 
we  are  nearly  there.'  When  they  had  almost  reached  tiie  door  of  the 
house,  one  of  the  bearers  suddenly  burst  forth  in  a  kind  of  loud  sob, 

*  Don't  you,  sir,  don't  you  now  I — don't  you  see  as  hell  never  hear  a 
spoken  word  again  ? ' 

Then  Heathcote  stopped  mechanically,  as  he  had  been  speaking 
mechanically.  His  hat  had  been  knocked  off  his  head.  £08  dress 
was  wet  and  muddy,  his  hair  in  disorder,  his  whole  appearance 
wild  and  terrible.  When  the  light  from  the  door  fell  fall  upon  him, 
and  Anne  stepped  forward,  he  was  capable  of  nothing  but  to  motion 
her  away  with  his  hand.  ^  What  is  it  ? '  she  said,  in  an  awe-stricken 
voice.  ^ Don't  send  me  away.  I  am  not  afraid.  Did  papa  find  it? 
He  ought  to  come  in  at  once.  Make  him  come  in  at  once.  What  is 
it,  Mr.  Heathcote?    I  am  not  afraid.' 

'  Send  the  young  lady  away,  sir,'  cried  the  groom,  imperatively. 
'  Miss  Anne,  I  can't  bring  him  in  till  you  are  out  o'  that.  Good 
lord,  can't  you  take  her  away  ?' 

•  I  am  not  afraid,'  she  said,  very  pale,  ranging  herself  on  one 
side  to  let  them  pass.  Heathcote,  who  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
any  more  than  she  did,  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  put 
her,  almost  roughly,  out  of  the  way.  *  I  will  go,'  she  said,  frightened. 

*  I  will  go — if  only  you  will  make  papa  come  in  out  of  the  damp — ^it 

is  so  bad  for  his Ah  1 '    She  fell  down  upon  her  knees  and  her 

cry  rang  through  all  the  house.  She  had  seen  a  sudden  light  from  a 
lantern  out  of  doors  flash  across  the  covered  fistce,  the  locks  of  grey 
hair. 

It  was  not  long  tall  everyone  knew ;  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  great  house  the  news  ran  in  a  moment.  John  Stokes,  the  car- 
penter, returned  and  mounted  his  ladder  mechanically,  to  resume  his 
work :  then  remembered,  and  got  down  solemnly,  and  collected  his 
tools,  leaving  one  wreath  up,  and  half  of  the  drapery.  ^  There  won't 
be  no  ball  here  this  time,'  he  said  to  his  mate.  '  You  bring  the 
step-ladder,  Sam.'  This  was  the  first  sign  that  one  cycle  of  time,  one 
reign  was  over,  and  another  begun. 

From  that  moment  Heathcote  Mountford's  position  was  changed. 
He  felt  it  before  he  had  gone  up  the  stairs,  reverently  following  that 
which  now  he  no  longer  addressed  with  encouraging  human  words, 
but  felt  to  be  the  unapproachable  and  solemn  thing  it  was.  A  man 
had  ridden  off  for  the  doctor  before  they  entered  the  house,  but  there 
was  no  question  of  a  doctor  to  those  who  now  laid  their  old  master  upon 
his  bed.  ^  I  should  say  instantaneous,  or  next  to  instantaneous,'  the 
doctor  said  when  he  came,  and  when  he  beard  of  the  few  groans  which 
had  followed  the  fall,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  these  had  been  but 
imconscious  plaints  of  the  body  after  all  sense  of  pain  or  knowledge  of 
what  was  happening  had  departed.  The  horse  had  put  his  foot  into 
a  hole  in  the  spongy  wet  turf—  a  thing  that  might  have  happened 
any  day,  and  which  it  was  a  wonder  did  not  happen  oftener.  There  were 
not  even  the  usual  questionings  and  wonderings  as  to  how  it  came 
about,  which  are  so  universal  when  death  seizes  life  with  so  little 
warning.  Mr.  Mountford  had  been  in  the  habit  of  riding  with  a 
loose  rein.  He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  cob,  which,  now  that 
the  event  had  proved  its  danger^  a  groom  came  forward  to  say  by 
no  means  deserved  this  confidence,  but  had  two  or  three  times  before 
stumbled  with  its  rider.  Heathcote  felt  that  doctors  and  grooms 
alike  looked  to  himself  with  something  more  than  ordinary  courtesy 
and  respect.  He  walked  away  from  the  comfortable  bedroom  now 
turned  into  a  solemn  presence  chamber,  and  all  its  homely  uses  inter- 
mitted, with  a  gravity  he  had  not  felt  before  for  years.  He  was  not 
this  man's  son,  scarcely  his  friend,  that  his  death  should  affect  him 
so.  But,  besides  the  solemnity  of  the  event  thus  happening  in  his 
presence,  it  changed  his  position  even  more  than  if  he  had  been  St, 
John  Mountford's  son.  It  would  be  barbarous  to  desert  the  poor 
women  in  their  trouble ;  but  how  was  he  to  remain  here,  a  compara- 
tive stranger,  their  kinsman  but  their  supplanter,  become  in  a 
moment  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  these  girls  had  been  bom, 
and  which  their  mother  had  ruled  for  twenty  years.  He  went  to  his 
room  to  change  his  wet  and  soiled  clothes,  with  a  sense  of  confusion 
and  sadness  that  made  everything  unreal  to  him.  His  past  as  well  as 
tha;t  of  his  kinsman  had  ended  in  a  moment ;  his  careless  easy  life 
was  over,  the  indulgences  which  he  had  considered  himself  entitled  to 
as  a  nmn  upon  whom  nobody  but  Edward  had  any  special  claim* 
Now  Edward's  claims,  for  which  he  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
patrimony,  must  be  put  aside  perforce.  He  could  no  longer  think  of 
the  arrangement  which  an  hour  ago  he  had  been  talking  of  so  easily, 
which  was  to  have  been  accomplished  with  so  little  trouble.     It  was 
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in  no  way  to  be  done  now.  Actually  in  a  moment  he  had  become 
Moontford  of  Mount,  the  representative  of  many  ancestors,  the 
proprietor  of  an  old  house  and  property,  responsible  to  dependents 
of  various  kinds,  and  to  the  future  and  to  the  past.  In  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  no  idea  of  this  kind  had  crossed  his 
mind  during  that  long  half  hour  in  the  park,  which  looked  like  half  a 
year.  A  fetal  issue  had  not  occurred  to  him.  It  was  not  iintil  he 
had  reached  the  threshold  of  the  house,  until  he  felt  hope  and  help  to 
be  near,  until  he  had  heard  Anne's  voice  appealing  to  him  to  know 
what  it  was,  that  the  whole  meaning  of  it  had  burst  upon  him. 
St.  John  Mountford  dead,  and  he  himself  master  of  the  house !  It 
was  impossible  that,  apart  from  the  appalling  suddenness  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  the  nervous  agitation  of  his  own  share  in  it,  the 
death  of  his  cousin  even  in  this  startling  and  pitiful  way  shouki 
plunge  him  into  grief.  He  was  deeply  shocked  and  awed  and  im- 
pressed —  sorry  for  the  ladies,  stricken  so  unexpectedly  with  a 
double  doom,  loss  of  their  head,  loss  of  their  home — and  sorry  beyond 
words  for  the  poor  man  himself,  thus  snatched  out  of  life  in  a  moment 
without  preparation,  without  any  suggestion  even  of  what  was  going 
to  happen ;  but  it  was  not  possible  that  Heathcote  Mountford  oould 
feel  any  private  pang  in  himself.  He  was  subdued  out  of  all  thought 
of  himself,  except  that  strange  sensation  of  absolute  change.  He 
dressed  mechanically,  scarcely  perceiving  what  it  was  he  was  putting 
on,  in  his  usual  evening  clothes  which  had  been  laid  out  for  him, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  dressing  for  the  usual  peaceful  dinner,  his  kins- 
man in  the  next  room  doing  the  same,and  the  table  laid  for  all  the  fiimily 
party.  Notwithstanding  the  absolute  change  that  had  occurred,  tiie 
revolution  in  everything,  what  could  a  man  do  but  follow  mechani- 
cally the  habitual  customs  of  every  day  ?  He  dressed  very  slowly, 
sometimes  standing  by  the  fire  idly  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  in  a 
half  stupor  of  excitement,  restless  yet  benumbed  and  incapable  of 
either  action  or  thought;  and  when  this  was  accomplished  went 
slowly  along  the  long  corridors  to  the  drawing-room,  still  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  though  more  had  happened  than  he  could  fathom  or 
realise.  The  change  had  gone  down  before  him  and  was  apparent  in 
every  comer  of  the  deserted  place.  There  were  two  candles  burning 
feebly  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  fire  threw  a  little  fitful  light 
about,  but  that  was  all;  and  no  one  was  there;  of  course  it  was 
impossible  that  anyone  should  be  there — but  Heathcote  was  strange 
to  family  trouble,  and  did  not  know  what  happened  when  a  calamity 
like  this  came  crashing  down  from  heaven  into  the  midst  of  a  house- 
hold of  people.  Mrs.  Mountford's  work  was  lying  on  the  sofa  with 
the  little  sheaf  of  bright-coloured  wools,  which  she  had  been  used 
to  tuck  under  her  arm  when  she  went  ^  to  sit  with  papa,'  and  on  the 
writing  table  there  was  the  rough  copy  of  the  ball  programme,  cor- 
rected for  the  printer  in  Rose's  hand.  The  programmes ;  it  floated 
suddenly  aoross  his  mind  to  recollect  the  commission  they  had  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  as  they  had  ridden  away ;  had  they  fulfilled  it? 
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he  asked  himself  in  his  confusion ;  then  remembered  as  suddenly 
how  he  who  was  lying  upstairs  had  fulfilled  it,  and  how  useless  it  now 
was.  Ball  programmes !  and  the  giver  of  the  ball  lying  dead  in  the 
house  within  reach  of  all  the  preparations,  the  garlands,  and  orna- 
ments. It  was  incredible,  but  it  was  true.  Heathcote  walked  about 
the  dark  and  empty  room  in  a  maze  of  bewildered  trouble  which  he 
could  not  understand,  troubled  for  the  dead,  and  for  the  women,  and 
for  himself,  who  was  neither  one  nor  the  other,  who  was  the  person  to 
profit  by  it.  It  was  no  longer  they  who  had  been  born  here,  who 
had  lived  and  ruled  here  for  so  many  years,  but  he  himself  who  was 
supreme  in  the  house.  It  was  all  his  own.  The  idea  neither  pleased 
him  nor  excited,  but  depressed  and  bewildered  him.  His  own  house : 
and  all  his  easy  quiet  life  in  the  Albany,  and  his  little  luxuries  in  the 
way  of  art  and  of  travel — all  over  and  gone.  It  seemed  unkind  to 
think  of  this  in  the  presence  of  calamity  so  tauch  more  serious.  Yet 
how  could  he  help  it  ?  When  someone  came  with  a  soft  knock  at  the 
door  be  was  startled  as  if  it  had  been  a  ghost.  It  was  Saymore  who 
came  into  the  room,  neat  in  his  evening  apparel,  dressed  and  trim 
whatever  happened,  making  his  little  formal  bow.  '  The  ladies,  sir,* 
Saymore  said,  conquering  a  little  huskiness,  a  little  faltering  in  his  own 
voice,  ^  sends  their  compliments  and  they  don't  feel  equal  to  coming 
down.  They  hope  you  will  excuse  them ;  and  dinner  is  served,  Mr. 
Mountford,'  the  old  man  said,  his  voice  ending  in  a  jar  of  broken 
sound,  almost  like  weeping.  Heathcote  went  downstairs  very  seriously, 
as  if  he  had  formed  one  of  the  usual  procession.  He  seated  himself 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  still  decorated  with  all  its  usual  prettinesses  as 
for  the  family  meal ;  he  did  all  this  mechanically,  taking  the  place 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  without  knowing  that  he  did  so,  and 
sitting  down  as  if  with  ghosts,  with  all  those  empty  seats  round  the 
table  and  every  place  prepared.  Was  it  real  or  was  it  a  dream  ?  He 
felt  that  he  could  see  Mmself  as  in  a  picture,  sitting  there  alone, 
eating  mechanically,  going  through  a  semblance  of  the  usual  meaL 
The  soup  was  set  before  him,  and  then  the  fish,  and  then — 

*  Saymore,  old  man,'  Heathcote  said  suddenly,  starting  up,  *  I  don't 
know  if  this  is  a  tragedy  or  a  farce  we  are  playing — I  cannot  stand 
it  any  longer — take  all  those  things  away.' 

'  It  do  seem  an  awful  change,  sir,  and  so  sudden,'  cried  the  old 
man,  frightened  by  the  sudden  movement,  and  by  this  departure  from 
the  rigid  rules  of  ceremony — ^yet  relieved  after  his  first  start  was 
over.  And  then  old  Saymore  began  to  sob,  putting  down  the  little 
silver  dish  with  the  entree.  *  I've  been  his  butler,  sir,  this  thirty 
years,  and  ten  years  in  the  pantry  before  that,  footman,  and  bom  on 
the  property  like.  And  all  to  be  over,  sir,  in  a  moment ;  and  he  was 
a  good  master,  sir,  though  strict.  He  was  very  particular,  but  always 
a  kind  master.  It'll  be  long  before  we'll  ^et  another  like  him — not 
but  what  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mountford.  I  don't  make  no  doubt 
but  them  as  serves  you  will  give  the  same  character  to  you.' 

This  good  wish  relieved  the  oppression  with  a  touch  of  ham< 
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but  Heathcote  did  not  dare  to  let  a  smile  appear.  *  I  hope  so,  sir,' 
Saymore  said.  He  rubbed  his  old  eyes  hard  with  his  napkin.  Then 
he  took  up  again  the  little  silver  dish.  *  It's  sweetbrea(k,  sir,  and  it 
won't  keep;  it  was  a  great  favourite  with  master.  Have  a  little 
while  it's  hot.  It  will  disappoint  cook  if  you  don't  eat  a  bit ;  we 
must  eat,  whatever  happens,  sir,'  the  old  man  said. 


Chapter  XX. 

THE   WILL. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  gloom  of  the  days  that  followed  this 
event.  Mr.  Loseby  came  over  from  Hunston,  as  pale  as  he  was  rosy 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  with  a  self-reproach  that  was  half  pathetic, 
half  ludicrous.  *  I  said  every  word  of  that  new  will  of  his  would  be  a 
nail  in  his  coffin,  God  forgive  me,'  he  said.  *  How  was  I  to  know  ? 
A  man  should  never  take  upon  himself  to  prophesy.  Grod  knows  wliat 
a  murdering  villain  he  feels  if  it  chances  to  come  true.' 

^  But  nothing  you  said  could  have  made  the  horse  put  his  foot  in 
that  rabbit-hole,'  Heathcote  said. 

^  That  is  true,  that  is  true,'  said  the  little  lawyer :  and  then  he 
began  the  same  plaint  again.  But  he  was  very  active  and  looked 
after  everything,  managing  the  melancholy  business  of  the  moment, 
the  inquest,  and  the  funeral.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  do.  Tele- 
grams flew  about  the  country  on  all  sides,  warning  the  guests  invited 
to  the  ball  of  what  had  happened — ^yet  at  least  one  carriage  full  of 
ladies  in  full  ball  dress  had  to  be  turned  back  from  the  lodge  on  the 
night  when  so  much  gaiety  had  been  expected  at  Mount.  Charley 
Ashley  had  come  up  from  the  Bectory  at  once  and  took  the  position 
of  confidential  agent  to  the  ladies,  in  a  way  that  Heathcote  Mountfind 
could  not  do.  He  thought  it  wrong  to  forsake  them,  and  his  presence 
was  needed  as  mourner  at  his  cousin's  funeral ;  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  escape  from  the  chill  misery,  and  solitude,  that  seemed  to 
shut  down  upon  the  house  which  had  been  so  cheerful.  He  saw  nothing 
of  the  ladies^  save  that  now  and  then  he  would  cross  the  path  of 
Anne,  who  did  not  shut  herself  up  like  her  stepmother  and  sister. 
She  was  very  grave,  but  still  she  carried  on  the  government  of  the 
house.  W]ien  Heathcote  asked  her  how  she  was,  she  answered  with  a 
serious  smile,  though  with  quick-coming  moisture  in  her  eyes :  *  I  am 
not  ill  at  all ;  I  am  very  well,  Mr.  Heathcote.  Is  it  not  strange  one's 
grief  makes  no  diflference  to  one  in  that  way  ?  One  thinks  it  must, 
one  even  hopes  it  must ;  but  it  does  not ;  only  my  heart  feels  like  a 
lump  of  lead.'  She  was  able  for  all  her  work,  just  as  usual,  and  saw 
Mr.  Loseby  and  gave  Charley  Ashley  the  list  of  all  the  people  to  be 
telegraphed  to,  or  to  whom  letters  must  be  written.  But  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  and  Eose  kept  to  their  rooms,  where  all  the  blinds  were  carefuUj 
closed  and  every  table  littered  with  crape.  Getting  the  mourning  ready 
was  always  an  occupation,  and  it  did  them  good.    They  all  went  in  a 
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close  carriage  to  the  village  church  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  but 
only  Anne  followed  her  father's  coflBn  to  the  grave.  It  was  when 
Heathcote  stood  by  her  there  that  he  remembered  again  suddenly  the 
odiousness  of  the  idea  that  some  man  or  other,  a  fellow  whom  nobody 
knew,  had  managed  to  get  between  Anne  Mountford  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  a  place  for  such  a  thought,  yet  it  came  to 
him  in  spite  of  himself,  when  he  saw  her  falter  for  a  moment,  and  in- 
stinctively put  out  his  arm  to  sustain  her.  She  looked  round  upon 
him  with  a  look  in  which  gratitude  and  something  like  a  proud  re- 
fusal of  his  aid  were  mingled.  That  look  suggested  to  him  the 
question  which  suddenly  arose  in  his  mind,  though,  as  he  felt,  no- 
thing could  be  more  inappropriate  at  such  a  time  and  place.  Where 
was  the  fellow  ?  Why  was  he  not  here  ?  If  he  had  permitted  Anne 
to  be  disinherited  for  his  sake,  why  had  he  not  hurried  to  her 
side  to  support  her  in  her  trouble  ?  Heathcote  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  had  asked  himself  this  question.  The  Curate  had  not  looked 
through  Anne's  list  of  names  before  he  sent  intelligence  of  Mr, 
Mountford's  death  to  his  friend.  The  first  person  of  whom  he  had 
thought  was  Cosmo.  *  Of  course  you  will  come  to  the  Rectory,'  he 
telegraphed,  sending  him  the  news  on  the  evening  of  the  occurrence. 
He  had  never  doubted  that  Cosmo  would  arrive  next  morning  by  the 
earliest  train.  All  next  day  while  he  had  been  working  for  them,  he 
had  expected  every  hour  the  sound  of  the  arrival,  saying  to  himself 
when  the  time  passed  for  the  morning  and  for  the  evening  trains  that 
Cosmo  must  have  been  from  home,  that  he  could  not  have  received 
the  message,  that  of  course  he  would  come  to-morrow.  But  when 
even  the  day  of  the  funeral  arrived  without  Cosmo,  Charley  Ashley's 
good  heart  was  wrung  with  mingled  wrath  and  impatience.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  He  was  glad,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned, 
for  it  was  a  kind  of  happiness  to  him  to  be  doing  everything  for  Anne 
and  her  mother  and  sister.  He  was  proud  and  glad  to  think  that  it 
was  natural  he  should  do  it,  he  who  was  so  old  a  friend,  almost  like  a 
brother  to  the  girls.  But  the  other,  who  had  a  closer  claim  than  that 
of  any  brother,  who  had  supplanted  Charley  and  pushed  him  aside, 
where  was  he  ?  On  this  subject  Anne  did  not  say  a  word.  She  had 
written  and  received  various  letters,  but  she  did  not  take  anyone  into 
her  confidence.  And  yet  there  was  a  something  in  her  eyes,  a  forlorn 
look,  a  resistance  of  any  support,  as  if  she  had  said  to  herself,  ^  Since 
I  have  not  his  arm  to  support  me,  I  will  have  no  one's  support.' 
Heathcote  withdrew  from  her  side  with  a  momentary  sense  of  a  re- 
buff*. He  followed  her  down  the  little  churchyard  path  and  put  her 
into  the  carriage,  where  the  others  were  waiting  for  her,  without  a  word. 
Then  she  turned  round  and  looked  at  him  again.  Was  it  an  appeal  for 
forgiveness,  for  sympathy — and  yet  for  not  too  much  sympathy — which 
Anne  was  making  ?  These  looks  of  mingled  feeling  which  have  so 
much  in  them  of  the  poetry  of  life,  how  difficult  they  are  to  interpret; 
how  easily  it  may  be  that  their  meaning  exists  only  in  the  eyes  that 
see  them  I  like  letters  which  may  be  written  carelessly,  hastily,  but 
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whict  we  weigh,  every  word  of  them,  in  balances  of  the  sanctuaiy,  too 
fine  and  delicate  for  earthly  words,  finding  out  so  much  more  than  the 
writer  ever  thought  to  say.  Perhaps  it  was  only  Heathcote's  indignant 
sense  that  the  lover,  for  whom  she  had  already  suffered,  should  have 
been  by  Anne's  side  in  her  trouble  that  made  him  see  so  much  in  her 
eyes.  Charley  Ashley  had  been  taking  a  part  in  the  service  ;  his  voice 
had  trembled  with  real  feeling  as  he  read  the  psalms ;  and  a  genuine 
tear  for  the  man  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life  had  been  in  his  eye ; 
but  he,  too,  had  seen  Anne's  looks  and  put  his  own  interpretation  upon 
them.  When  all  was  over,  he  came  out  of  the  vestry  where  he  had 
taken  off  his  surplice  and  joined  Heathcote.  He  was  going  up  to 
Mount,  the  general  centre  of  everything  at  this  mom^it*  The 
mourners  were  going  there  to  luncheon,  and  afterwards  the  will  wits  to 
be  read.  Already,  Mr.  Mountford  being  safely  in  his  grave,  covered 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  which  everybody  had  sent,  the  interest  shifted, 
and  it  was  of  this  will  and  its  probable  revelations  that  everybody 
thought. 

*  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  ? '  the  Curate  said ; '  you  were  in  the 
house,  you  must  have  heard  something.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
just  man  should  be  turned  into  an  unjust  one  by  that  power  of  making 
a  will.  He  was  a  good  man,'  Charley  added,  with  a  little  gulp  of  fed* 
ing.  ^  I  have  known  him  since  I  was  ihxii  high.  He  never  talked 
very  much  about  it,  but  he  never  was  hard  upon  anyone.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  knew  him  to  be  hard  on  anyone.  He  said  little^  bat  I 
am  sure  he  was  a  good  man  at  heart.' 

Heathcote  Mountford  did  not  make  any  answer ;  he^replied  by 
another  question  :  'Mr.  Douglas  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  hear  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  he  is  a  friend  of  mine :  it  was  I — we  are  such  fools — 
that  brought  him.  Just  think — if  it  brings  harm  to  Anne,  as  eveiy* 
body  seems  to  believe — ^that  I  should  have  to  reflect  that  /  brought 
him  I  I  who  would  cut  off  a  hand! — I  see  you  are  thinking  bow 
strange  it  is  that  he  is  not  here.' 

*  It  is  strange,'  Heathcote  said. 

'  Strange !  strange  is  not  the  word.  Why,  even  Willie  is  here :  and 

he  that  could  have  been  of  such  use* But  we  must  remember  that 

Anne  has  her  own  ways  of  thinking,'  the  Curate  added.  'He  wrote  half 
a  dozen  lines  to  me  to  say  that  he  was  at  her  orders,  that  he  could  not 
act  of  himself.  Now,  whether  that  meant  that  she  had  forinddenhim 
to  come — if  so,  there  is  a  reason  at  once.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  take  such  a  leAson^' 
Heathcote  said. 

The  Curate  sighed.  How  could  he  consider  what  he  would  have 
done  in  such  circumstances?  he  knew  that  he  would  not  have  stopped 
to  consider,  '  You  don't  know  Anne,'  he  said ;  *  one  couldn't  go 
against  her — ^no,  certainly  one  couldn't  go  against  her.  K  she  said 
don't  come,  you'd  obey,  whether  you  liked  it  or  not.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  should.  I  should  do  what  I  thought  right  with^ 
out  waiting  for  anyone's  order.     What  I  a  woman  that  has  flufiEdred 
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for  you,  Hot  to  be  there,  not  to  be  by,  wben  she  was  in  trouble !  It  is 
inconceivable.  Ashley,  your  friend  must  be  a — ^he  must  be,  let  us  say 
the  least — — ^ 

*  Hush !  I  cannot  hear  any  ill  of  him,  he  has  always  been  my 
friend  ;  and  Anne — do  you  think  anything  higher  could  be  said  of  a 
man  than  that  Anne — ^you  know  what  I  mean.' 

Heathcote  was  very  sympathetic.  He  gave  a  friendly  pressure  to 
the  arm  that  had  come  to  be  linked  in  his  as  they  went  along.  The 
Curate  had  not  been  able  to  disburden  his  soul  to  anyone  in  these 
days  past,  when  it  had  been  so  sorely  impressed  upon  him  that,  though 
he  could  work  for  Anne,  it  was  not  his  to  stand  by  her  and  give  her 
the  truest  support,  Heathcote  was  sympathetic,  and  yet  he  could 
scarcely  help  smiling  within  himself  at  this  good  faithful  soul,  who,  it 
was  clear,  had  ventured  to  love  Anne  too,  and,  though  so  faithful  still, 
had  an  inward  wonder  that  it  had  been  the  other  and  not  himself 
that  had  been  chosen.  The  looker-on  could  have  laughed,  though  he 
was  so  sorry.  Anne,  after  all,  he  reflected,  with  what  he  felt  to 
be  complete  impartiality,  though  only  a  cotmtry  girl,  was  not  the  sort 
of  young  woman  to  be  appropriated  by  a  Ciuate :  that  this  good,  heavy, 
lumbering  fellow  should  sigh  over  her  choice  of  another,  without  seeing 
in  a  moment  that  he  and  such  as  he  was  impossible!  However,  he 
pressed  Charley's  arm  in  S3anpathy,  even  though  he  could  not  refirain 
from  this  half  derision  in  his  heart. 

'  He  might  have  stayed  at  the  Eectory,'  Charley  continued ;  *  that 
is  what  I  proposed — of  course  he  could  not  have  gone  to  Mount 
without  an  invitation.  I  had  got  his  room  all  ready ;  I  sent  our  old 
man  up  to  meet  two  trains.  I  never  for  a  moment  supposed — ^Willie, 
of  course,  never  thought  twice.  He  came  oflF  from  Cambridge  as  a 
matter  of  course.' 

*  As  any  one  would — i— '  said  Heathcote. 

*  Unless  they  had  been  specially  forbidden  to  do  it — there  is  always 
that  to  be  taken  into  account.' 

Thus  talking,  they  reached  the  house,  where,  though  the  blinds 
had  been  drawn  up,  the  gloom  was  still  heavy.  The  servants  were  very 
solemn  as  they  served  at  table,  moving  as  if  in  a  procession,  asking 
questions  about  wine  and  bread  in  funereal  whispers.  Old  Saymore's 
eyes  were  red  and  his  hand  unsteady.  *  Thirty  years  butler,  and 
before  that  ten  years  in  the  pantry,'  he  said  to  everyone  who  would 
listen  to  him.  *  If  I  don't  miss  him,  who  should  ?  and  he  was  always 
the  best  of  masters  to  me.'  But  the  meal  was  an  abundant  meal, 
and  there  were  not  many  people  there  whose  appetites  were  likely  to 
be  affected  by  what  had  happened.  Mr.  Loseby,  perhaps,  was  the 
one  most  deeply  cast  down,  for  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  and  that  St.  John  Mountford  might  still 
have  been  living  had  he  not  said  that  about  the  words  of  an  unjust 
will  being  nails  in  the  cofSn  of  the  man  who  made  it.  This  recollec- 
tion prevented  him  from'  enjoying  his  meal ;  but  most  of  the  others 
enjoyed  it.-    Many  of  the  luxurious  dainties  prepared  for  the  ball 
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supper  appeared  at  this  less  cheerful  table.  The  cook  had  thought  it 
a  great  matter,  since  there  was  no  ball,  that  there  was  the  funeral 
luncheon  when  they  could  be  eaten,  for  she  could  not  bear  waste. 
After  the  luncheon  most  of  the  people  went  away ;  and  it  was  but  a 
small  party  which  adjourned  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Mountford  had 
spent  most  of  his  life,  to  hear  the  will  read,  to  which  everybody  looked 
forward  with  excitement.  Except  Heathcote  and  the  Bector  and  Mr. 
Loseby,  there  was  nobody  present  save  the  family.  When  Anne  came, 
following  her  stepmother  and  sister,  who  went  first,  clinging  together, 
she  saw  Charley  Ashley  in  the  hall  and  called  to  him  as  she  passed. 
*  Come,'  she  said  softly,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  *  I  know  you 
will  be  anxious — come  and  hear  how  it  is.'  He  looked  wistfully  in 
her  face,  wondering  if,  perhaps,  she  asked  him  because  he  was  Cosmo's 
friend ;  and  perhaps  Anne  imderstood  what  the  look  meant ;  he  could 
not  tell.  She  answered  him  quietly,  gravely.  *  You  are  our  faithful 
friend — ^you  have  been  like  our  brother.  Come  and  hear  how  it 
is.'  The  Curate  followed  her  in  very  submissively,  glad,  yet  almost 
incapable  of  the  effort.  Should  he  have  to  sit  still  and  hear  her  put 
down  out  of  her  natural  place?  When  they  were  all  seated  Mr. 
Loseby  began,  clearing  his  throat : — 

*  Our  late  dear  friend,  Mr.  Mountford,  made  several  wills.  There  is 
the  one  of  1858  still  in  existence — it  is  not,  I  need  scarcely  say,  the 
will  I  am  about  to  propound.  It  was  made  inmiediately  after  his 
second  marriage,  and  was  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  then  a  child.  The  will  I  am  about  to  read  is  of  a  very 
different  kind.  It  is  one,  I  am  bound  to  say,  against  which  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  protest  warmly.  Words  passed  between  us 
then  which  were  calculated  to  impair  the  friendship  which  had 
existed  between  Mr.  Movmtford  and  myself  all  our  lives.  He  was, 
however,  magnanimous.  He  allowed  me  to  say  my  say,  and  be  did 
not  resent  it.  This  makes  it  much  less  painful  to  me  than  it  might 
have  been,  to  appear  here  in  a  room  so  associated  with  him,  and 
make  his  will  known  to  you.  I  daresay  this  is  all  I  need  say,  except 
that  after  this  will  was  executed,  on  the  day  indeed  of  his  death,  l&i. 
Mountford  gave  to  me  in  my  office  at  Hunston  two  sealed  packets, 
one  addressed  to  Miss  Mountford  and  the  other  to  myself,  with  a 
clause  inserted  on  the  envelope  to  the  effect  that  neither  was  to  be 
opened  till  Miss  Rose  should  have  attained  her  twenty-first  birthday. 
I  calculated  accordingly  that  they  must  have  something  to  do  witih 
the  will.     Having  said  this,  I  may  proceed  to  read  the  ^all  itself.' 

The  first  part  of  the  document  contained  nothing  very  remarkable. 
Many  of  the  ordinary  little  bequests,  legacies  to  servants,  one  or  two 
to  public  institutions,  and  all  that  was  to  belong  to  his  widow,  were 
very  fully  and  clearly  enumerated.  The  attention  of  the  little 
company  was  lulled  as  all  this  was  read.  There  was  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  it  after  all.  The  commonplace  is  always  comforting ;  it  relieves 
the  strained  attention  far  better  than  anything  more  serious  or 
elevated.     An  imconscious  relief  came  to  the  minds  of  all.    But  Mr. 
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Loseby's  voice  grew  husky  and  excited  when  he  came  to  what  was 
the  last  paragraph — 

*  All  the  rest  of  my  property  of  any  kind,  including [and 

here  there  was  an  enumeration  of  the  imentailed  landed  property  and 
money  in  various  investments,  all  described]  I  leave  to  my  eldest 
daughter,  Anne  Mountford .'  Here  the  reader  made  a  little  in- 
voluntary half-conscious  pause  of  excitement — and  all  the  anxious 
people  round  him  testified  the  strain  relieved,  the  wonder  satisfied, 
and  yet  a  new  rising  of  wonder  and  pleasant  disappointment.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  why  then  had  their  interest  been  thus  raised,  to  be 
brought  to  nothing  ?  Everything,  then,  was  Anne's,  after  all  I  There 
was  a  stir  in  which  the  next  wordbf)  would  have  been  lost  altogether, 
but  for  a  louder  clearing  of  the  voice  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
calling  as  it  seemed  for  special  attention.  He  raised  his  hand 
evidently  with  the  same  object.  *  I  leave,'  he  repeated,  *  to  my  eldest 
daughter,  Anne  Mountford — ^in  trust  for  her  sister,  Eose ' 

Mrs.  Mountford,  who  had  been  seated  in  a  heap  in  her  chair,  a 
mountain  of  crape,  had  roused  up  at  the  first  words.  She  raised  her- 
self up  in  her  chair  forgetful  of  her  mourning,  not  believing  her  ears ; 
<to  ^ne,'  she  said  under  her  breath  in  strange  dismay.  Had  it 
meant  nothing  then  ?  Had  all  this  agitation  both  on  her  own  part 
and  on  that  of  her  husband,  who  was  gone,  come  to  nothing,  meant 
nothing  ?  She  had  suflfered  much,  Mrs,  Mountford  remembered  now. 
She  had  been  very  unhappy ;  the  injustice  which  she  supposed  was 
being  done  to  Anne,,  was  when  she  knew  that  Bose  was  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage— ^but  now,  to  think  that  Bose  had  no  advantage  and  Anne 
everyUiing  I  So  many  things  can  pass  through  the  mind  in  a  single 
moment.  She  regretted  her  own  regrets,  her  remonstrances  with 
him  (which  she  exaggerated),  the  tears  she  had  shed,  and  her  com- 
punctions about  Anne.  All  for  nothing.  What  had  he  meant  by  it  ? 
Why  had  he  filled  her  with  such  wild  hopes  to  be  all  brought  to 
nothing  ?  The  tears  dried  up  in  a  moment.  She  faced  Mr.  Loseby 
with  a  scared  pale  face,  resolving  that,  whatever  happened,  she  would 
contest  this  will,  and  declare  it  to  be  a  falsehood,  a  mistake.  Then 
she,  like  all  the  others,  was  stopped  by  the  cough  with  which  Mr. 
Loseby  recommenced,  by  the  lifting  of  his  finger.  *  Ah  I '  she  said  un- 
consciously ;  and  then  among  all  these  listening  wondering  people, 
fell  the  other  words  like  thunderbolts  out  of  the  skies,  *  in  trust — for 

her  sister,  Bose '    They  sat  and  listened  all  in   one  gasp  of 

suspended  breathing,  of  eagerness  beyond  the  power  of  description  ; 
but  no  one  took  in  the  words  that  followed.  Anne  was  to  have  an 
income  of  five  hundred  a  year  charged  on  the  property  till  Bose 
attained  her  twenty-first  year.  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  this — 
nobody  heard  it  even,  so  great  grew  the  commotion ;  they  began  to 
talk  and  whisper  among  themselves  before  the  reader  had  stopped 
speaking.  Anne  to  be  set  aside  and  yet  employed,  made  into  a  kind 
of  steward  of  her  own  patrimony  for  her  sister's  benefit ;  it  was  worse 
than  disinheritance,  it  was  cruelty.    The  Bector  turned  roimd  to 
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whisper  to  Heathcote,  and  Bose  flung  her  arms  about  her  mother. 
The  girl  was  bewildered.  '  What  does  it  mean  ?  what  does  it  mean  ? ' 
she  cried.     *  What  is  that  about  Anne — and  me  ? ' 

^  Mr.  Loseby,'  the  Bector  said,  with  a  trembling  voice, '  this  cannot 
be  so :  there  must  be  some  mistake.  Our  dear  friend,  whom  we  have 
buried  to-day,  was  a  good  man ;  he  was  a  just  man.  It  is  not  possible ; 
there  must  be  some  mistake/ 

*  Mistake !  I  drew  it  out  myself,'  Mr.  Loseby  said.  *  You  will 
not  find  any  mistake  in  it.  There  was  a  mistake  in  his  owu  mind. 
I  don't  say  anything  against  that ;  but  in  the  will  there's  no  mistake. 
I  wish  there  was.  I  would  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  it  if  I 
could ;  but  it's  all  fast  and  strong.  Short,  of  a  miracle,  nobody  will 
break  that  will — though  I  struggled  against  it.  He  was  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule,  as  they  all  are — all  tilie  Mountfords.' 

^Mr.  Loseby,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford, >I  did  not  approve  any  moie 
than  you  did.  It  was  not  any  doing  of  mine.  I  protested  against 
it ;  but  my  husband — ^my  husband  had  his  reasons.' 

^  There  were  no  reasons  that  could  justify  this,'  said  the  tremulous 
old  Bector ;  ^  it  is  a  shame  and  a  sin ;  it  ought  not  to  be.  When  a 
man's  will  is  all  wrong,  the  survivors  should  agree  to  set  it  right. 
It  should  not  be  left  like  that ;  it  will  bring  a  curse  upon,  all  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,'  said  the  old  man,  who  was  so  timid  and 
so  easily  abashed.  ^  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  don't  know  what  the  law 
will  permit ;  but  the  Gospel  does  not  permit  such  ixyustice.  as  this.' 

Mr.  Loseby  had  pushed  his  spectacles  up  on  his  forehead  and 
listened  with  an  astonishment  which  was  tinctured  first  with  awe,  then 
with  amusement.  The  old  Bector,  feeblest  of  men  and  preachers! 
The  lawyer  gazed  at  him  as  at  a  curiosity  of  nature.  It  was  a  fine 
thing  in  its  way.  But  to  attack  a  will  of  his,  John  Loseby's  I  He 
smiled  at  the  folly,  though  he  sympathised  with  the  courage.  After 
all  the  old  fellow  had  more  in  him  than  anybody  thought. 

Mrs.  Mountford  was  roused  too  beyond  her  wont.  '  My  husband 
had  his  reasons,'  she  said,  her  pale  face  growing  red ;  ^  he  never  did 
anything  without  thought.  I  would  not  change  what  he  had  settled, 
not  for  all  the  world,  not  for  a  kingdom.  I  interfere  to  set  a  will 
aside  !  and  his  will  I  I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  are  saying. 
No  one  could  have  such  a  right.' 

'  Then  it  will  bring  a  curse  and  no  blessing,'  said  the  Bector, 
getting  up  tremulously.  *  I  have  nothing  to  do  here ;  I  said  so  at 
the  first.  Anne,  my  dear  excellent  child,  this  is  a  terrible  blow  for 
you.  I  wish  I  could  take  you  out  of  it  all.  I  wish — I  wish  that 
God  had  given  me  such  a  blessing  as  you  for  my  daughter,  my  dear.' 

Anne  rose  up  and  gave  him  her  hand.  All  the  usual  decorums 
of  such  a  meeting  were  made  an  end  of  by  the  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  revelation  which  had  been  made  to  them. 

^  Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Ashley ;  but  never  think  of  me,'  Anne  said. 
'  I  knew  it  would  be  so.  And  papa,  poor  papa,  had  a  right  to  do 
what  he  pleased.  We  spoke  of  it  together  often ;  he  never  thought 
it  would  come  to  this.     How  was  he  to  think  what  was  to  happen  ? 
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and  so  soon — so  soon.     I  feel  sure,'  she  said,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears, '  it  was  for  this,  and  not  for  pain,  that  he  groaned  after  he  fell.' 

*  He  had  need  to  groan,'  said  the  Bector,  shaking  his  head — '  he 
had  need  to  groan  1  I  hope  it  may  not  be  laid  to  his  charge.'  Mr. 
Ashley  was  too  much  moved  to  recollect  the  ordinary  politenesses ;  he 
pushed  his  chair  away,  back  to  the  wall,  not  knowing  what  he  was 
doing.  '  Come,  Charley  1 '  he  said,  *  come,  Charley  I  I  told  you  we 
had  nothing  to  do  here.  We  cannot  mend  it,  and  why  should  we  be 
in  the  midst  of  it  ?  It  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  Come,  Charley — 
unless  you  can  be  of  use.' 

But  Mrs.  Mountford  felt  it  very  hard  that  she  should  thus  be 
disapproved  of  by  her  clergyman.  It  compromised  her  in  every 
way.  She  began  to  cry,  settlmg  down  once  more  into  the  midst  of 
her  crape.  '  I  don't  know  why  you  should  turn  against  me,'  she  said, 
'  Mr.  Ashley.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  told  him  it  would 
make  me  wretched  if  he  punished  Anne  ;  but  you  cannot  ask  me  to 
disapprove  of  my  husband  and  go  against  my  husband,  and  he  only 
to-day — only  to-day ' 

Here  she  was  choked  by  genuine  tears.  Bose  had  kept  close  by 
her  mother's  side  all  the  time.  She  cried  occasionally,  but  she  gave 
her  attention  closely  to  all  that  was  going  on,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  bystanders  at  her  own  preferment  puzzled  her  somewhat  narrow 
understanding.  Why  should  not  she  be  as  good  an  heiress  as  Anne  ? 
Why  should  there  be  such  a  commotion  about  her  substitution  for 
her  sister  ?  She  could  not  make  out  what  they  meant.  *  I  will 
always  stand  by  you,  mamma,'  she  said,  tremulously.  '  Come  up- 
stairs. I  do  not  suppose  we  need  stay  any  longer,  Mr.  Loseby? 
There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do.' 

'  Nothing  at  all.  Miss  Bose,'  said  the  lawyer.  The  men  stood  up 
while  the  ladies  went  away,  Mrs.  Mountford  leaning  on  her  child's 
arm.  Anne,  too,  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass.  There  was  no  reason 
perhaps  why  they  should  have  said  anything  to  her ;  but  she  looked  at 
them  wistfully,  and  her  lip  trembled  a  little.  There  were  two  of 
them,  but  of  her  only  one.  One  alone  to  face  the  world.  She  cast  a 
glance  round  upon  the  others  who  were  all  of  her  faction,  yet  not 
one  able  to  stand  by  her,  to  give  her  any  real  support.  Once  more, 
two  of  them  at  least  felt  that  there  was  an  appeal  in  her  eyes — not 
to  them,  nor  to  anyone — a  secret  sense  of  the  cruelty  of — what  ? 
— circumstances,  fate,  which  left  her  quite  alone  at  such  a  crisis. 
Then  she,  too,  turned  to  the  lawyer.  '  May  I  go  too  ? '  she  said. 
'  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  deal  for  me  to  learn  and  to  do ;  but 
I  need  not  begin,  need  I,  to-day  ? ' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Anne,'  cried  Mr.  Loseby,  *  I  don't  know  that  you 
need  to  accept  the  trust  at  all.  I  said  to  him  I  should  be  disposed 
to  throw  it  into  Chancery,  and  to  make  your  sister  a  ward  of  the 
Court.     I  don't  know  that  you  need  to  accept  it  at  all ' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  she  said,  with  a  smile.  '  I  will  accept  it.  I  will  do  it. 
My  father  knew  very  well  that  I  would  do  it ;  but  I  need  not  begin, 
need  I,  to-day  ? ' 
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Chapter  XXI. 

WHEN   ALL  WAS  OVER. 

The  night  dropped  over  Mount  very  darkly,  as  dark  a  November  night 
as  ever  fell,  fog  and  damp  heaviness  over  everything  outside,  gloom 
and  wonder  and  bewilderment  within.  Mr.  Loseby  stayed  all  night 
and  dined  with  Heathcote,  to  his  great  relief.  Nobody  else  came 
downstairs.  Mrs.  Mountford,  though  she  felt  all  the  natural  and 
proper  grief  for  her  great  loss,  was  not  by  any  means  unable  to 
appear,  and  Rose,  who  was  naturally  tired  of  her  week's  seclusion, 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  do  so ;  but  her  mother  was  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  capable  of  seeing  anyone  on  the  funeral 
day,  and  their  meal  was  brought  up  to  their  rooms  as  before.  They 
played  a  melancholy  little  game  of  b^zique  together  afterwards, 
which  was  the  first  symptom  of  retiuming  life  which  Mrs.  Mountford 
had  permitted  herself  to  be  able  for.  Anne  had  joined  them  in  Mrs. 
Mountford's  sitting-room,  and  had  shared  their  dinner,  which  still 
was  composed  of  some  of  the  delicacies  from  the  ball  supper.  In 
winter  everything  keeps  so  long.  There  had  been  very  little  con- 
versation between  them  there,  for  they  did  not  know  what  to  say 
to  each  other.  Mrs.  Mountford,  indeed,  made  a  little  set  speech, 
which  she  had  conned  over  with  some  care  and  solemnity.  *  Anne,* 
she  had  said,  ^  it  would  not  become  me  to  say  a  word  against  what 
dear  papa  has  done  ;  but  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  had  no  hand  in 
it.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  till  to-day :  and,  for  that  matter,  I 
don't  know  now.  I  was  aware  that  he  was  displeased  and  meant  to 
make  some  change,  and  I  entreated  him  not  to  do  so.  That  was  all 
I  knew '^ 

*  I  am  sure  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  Anne  said  gently ; 
<  papa  spoke  to  me  himself.  He  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased.  I 
for  one  will  not  say  a  word  against  it.  I  crossed  him,  and  it  ¥ras  all 
in  his  hands.  I  Imew  what  the  penalty  was.  I  am  sure  it  has  been 
a  grief  to  you  for  some  time  back.' 

'  Indeed,  you  only  do  me  justice,  Anne,'  cried  her  stepmother, 
and  a  kiss  was  given  and  received  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  a  very  warm  caress.  After  they  had  eaten 
together  Anne  went  back  to  her  room,  saying  she  had  letters  to 
write,  and  Rose  and  her  mother  played  that  game  at  bezique.  It 
made  the  evening  pass  a  little  more  quickly  than  if  they  had  been 
seated  on  either  side  of  the  fire  reading  good  books.  And  when  the 
•bezique  was  over  Mrs.  Mountford  went  to  bed.  There  are  many 
people  who  find  in  this  a  ready  way  of  getting  through  their  super- 
fluous time.  Mrs.  Mountford  did  not  mind  how  soon  she  went  to 
bed  ;  but  this  is  not  an  amusement  which  commends  itself  to  youth. 
When  her  mother  was  settled  for  the  night,  Rose,  though  she  had 
promised  to  go  too,  felt  a  little  stirring  of  her  existence  within  her. 
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roused,  perhaps,  by  the  dissipation  of  the  b^zique.  She  allowed  that 
she  was  tired ;  but  still,  after  her  mother  was  tacked  up  for  the  night, 
she  felt  too  restless  to  go  to  bed.  Where  could  she  go  but  to  Aime's 
room,  which  had  been  her  refuge  all  her  life,  in  every  trouble  ?  Anne 
was  still  writing  letters,  or  at  least  one  letter,  which  looked  like  a 
book,  there  was  so  much  of  it.  Rose  thought.  She  came  behind  her 
sister,  and  would  have  looked  over  her  shoulder,  but  Anne  closed  her 
writing-book  quickly  upon  the  sheet  she  was  writing,  <  Are  you 
tired,  dear  ? '  she  said — -just,  Bose  reflected,  like  mamma. 

^  I  am  tired — of  doing  nothing,  and  ojf  being  shut  up.  I  hope 
mamma  will  let  us  come  dovmstairs  to-morrow,'  said  Bose.  Then  she 
stole  a  caressing  arm  round  her  sister's  waist.  ^  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me,  Anne.    What  is  it  all  about,  and  what  does  it  mean  ? ' 

*  It  is  not  so  easy  to  tell.     I  did  not  obey  papa * 

*  Are  you  sorry,  Anne  ?  * 

*  Sorry  ?  very  sorry  to  have  vexed  him,  dear.  If  I  had  known  he 
would  be  with  us  only  such  a  little  time — ^but  one  never  knows.' 

*  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  too  angry  to  be. 
sorry ' 

*  Angry — ^when  he  is  dead  ? '  said  Anne,  with  quick  rising  tears. 
'  Oh,  no  I  if  he  had  been  living  I  might  have  been  angry ;  but  now 
to  think  he  cannot  change  it,  and  perhaps  would  do  anything  to 
change  it ^ 

Bose  did  not  tmderstand  this.  She  said  in  a  little  petulant  voice, 
<  Is  it  so  dreadfully  wrong  to  give  it  to  me  instead  of  you  ? ' 

*  There  is  no  question  of  you  or  me,'  said  Anne,  *  but  of  justice. 
It  was  my  mother's.  You  are  made  rich  by  what  was  hers,  not  his 
or  anyone  else's.  This  is  where  the  wrong  lies.  But  don't  let  us 
talk  of  it.     I  don't  mean  to  say  a  word  against  it,  Bose.' 

Then  Bose  roamed  about  the  room,  and  looked  at  all  the  little 
familiar  pictures  and  ornaments  she  knew.  The  room  was  more 
cheerful  than  her  mother's  room,  with  all  its  heavy  hangings,  in 
which  she  had  been  living  for  a  week.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
came  back  and  leaned  upon  Anne's  shoulder  again. 

*  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  means.  What  is  In  Trust  ? 
Have  you  a  great  deal  to  do  with  me  ? '  she  said. 

Anne's  face  lighted  up  a  little.  ^  I  have  everything  to  do  with 
you,'  she  said;  *I  am  your  guardian,  I  think.  I  shall  have  to 
manage  your  money  and  look  after  all  your  interests.  Though  I  am 
poor  and  you  are  rich,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  without 
me.' 

'  But  that  will  not  last  for  ever,'  said  Bose,  with  a  return  of  the 
little  petulant  tone. 

*  No ;  till  you  come  of  age.  Didn't  you  hear  to-day  what  Mr. 
Loseby  said  ?  and  look,  Bosie,  though  it  will  break  your  heart,  look 
here.' 

Anne  opened  her  desk  and  took  out  from  an  inner  drawer  the 
sealed  packet  which  Mr.  Mountford  had  himself  taken  to  the  h      er 
Ko.  620  (xo.  cxL«  -m.  8.) 
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on  the  day  of  his  death.  The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  took  it 
out,  and  Eose,  though  curiosity  was  so  strong  in  her  as  almost  to 
quench  emotion,  felt  something  coming  in  her  throat  at  the  first 
sight  of  her  father's  writing,  so  familiar  as  it  was.  *For  my 
daughter  Anne,  not  to  be  opened  till  Eose's  twenty-first  birthday.' 
Eose  read  it  aloud,  wondering.  She  felt  something  come  in  her 
throat,  but  yet  she  was  too  curious,  too  full  of  the  novelty  of  her 
own  position,  to  be  touched  as  Anne  was.  *  But  that  may  change  it 
all  over  again,'  she  said. 

*  It  is  not  likely ;  he  would  not  have  settled  things  one  day  and 
unsettled  them  the  next :  especially  as  nothing  had  happened  in  the 
meantime  to  make  him  change  again.' 

Eose  looked  very  curiously,  anxiously,  at  the  letter.  She  took 
it  in  her  hand  and  turned  it  over  and  over.  *  It  must  be  about  me, 
anyhow,  I  suppose ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Anne,  with  a  faint  smile,  *  or  me  ;  perhaps  he  might 
think,  after  my  work  for  you  was  over,  that  I  might  want  some 
advice.' 

^  I  suppose  you  will  be  married  long  before  that  ? '  said  Bose,  still 
poising  the  letter  in  her  hands. 

'  I  don't  know — ^it  is  too  early  to  talk  of  what  is  going  to  be 
-done.     You  are  tired,  Eosie — go  to  bed.' 

*  ^Tiy  should  I  be  tired  more  than  you  ?  You  have  been  doing  a 
great  deal,  and  I  have  been  doing  nothing.  That  is  like  mamma's 
way  of  always  supposing  one  is  tired,  and  wants  to  go  to  bed.  - 1  hate 
bed.  Anne,  I  suppose  you  will  get  married — ^there  can  be  nothing 
against  it,  now — only  I  don't  believe  he  has  any  money :  and  if  you 
have  no  money  either ' 

*  Don't  let  us  talk  on  the  subject,  dear — it  is  too  early,  it  hurts 
me — and  I  want  to  finish  my  letter.  Sit  down  by  the  fire — ^there  is  a 
very  comfortable  chair,  and  a  book — if  you  don't  want  to  go  to  bed.' 

*  Are  you  writing  to  Mr.  Douglas,  Anne  ? ' 

Anne  answered  only  with  a  slight  nod  of  her  head.  She  had 
taken  her  pen  into  her  hand.  She  could  not  be  harsh  to  her  little 
sister  this  day  above  all  others,  in  which  her  little  sister  had  been 
made  the  means  of  doing  her  so  much  harm — ^but  it  cost  her  an 
effort  to  be  patient.  Eose,  for  her  part,  had  no  science  to  gain  infor- 
mation from  the  inflections  of  a  voice.  '  Why  wasn't  he  here  to-day  ? ' 
was  the  next  thing  she  said. 

'  Eosie,  dear,  do  you  know  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  ?  Don't  ask 
me  so  many  questions,'  Anne  said,  piteously.  But  Eose  was  more 
occupied  by  her  own  thoughts  than  by  anything  her  sister  said. 

'  He  ought  to  have  been  at  the  funeral,'  she  said,  with  that  calm 
which  was  always  so  astonishing  to  her  sister.  *  I  thought  when  you 
went  to  the  grave  you  must  have  known  you  were  to  meet  him  there. 
Mamma  thought  so,  too.' 

These  words  sank  like  stones  into  Anne's  heart,  but  there  was  a 
kind  of  painful  smile  on  her  face.     ^  You  thought  I  was  thinking  of 
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meeting  anyone  there?     Oh,  Bose,  did  you  think  me   so  cold- 
hearted  ?     I  was  thinking  only  of  him  who  was  to  be  laid  there.' 

*  I  don't  mean  that  you  are  cold-hearted.  Of  course  we  were  all 
wretched  enough.  Mamma  said  it  would  have  been  too  much  either 
for  her  or  me ;  but  you  were  always  the  strongest,  and  then,  of  course, 
we  expected  Mr.  Douglas  would  be  there.' 

'  You  do  not  know  him,'  cried  Anne,  with  a  little  vehemence ; 
*  you  do  not  know  the  delicacy,  the  feeling  he  has.  How  was  he  tc^ 
come  intruding  himself,  the  moment  that  my  father  was  gone-^ 
thrusting  himself  even  into  his  presence,  after  being  forbidden.     A 

man  of  no  feeling  might  have  done  it,  but  he .     Eosie,  please  go 

away.     I  cannot  talk  to  you  any  more.' 

*  Oh,  was  that  how  it  was  ? '  Eose  was  silenced  for  the  moment. 
She  went  away  to  the  seat  by  the  fire  which  her  sister  had  pointed 
out  to  her.  Anne  had  not  noticed  that  she  had  still  the  letter  in  her 
hands.  And  then  she  was  quiet  for  some  time,  while  her  sister  resimied 
her  writing.  Cosmo's  conduct  soon  went  out  of  Eose's  head,  while 
she  occupied  herself  with  the  other  more  important  matter  which 
concerned  herself.  What  might  be  in  this  letter  of  papa's  ?  Probably 
some  new  change,  some  new  will,  something  quite  different.  '  If 
I  am  not  to  be  the  heiress  after  all,  only  have  the  name  of  M 
for  three  years,  what  will  be  the  use  ? '  Eose  said  to  herself.  She  was 
very  sensible  in  her  limited  way.  *I  would  rather  not  have  any 
deception  or  have  the  name  of  it,  if  it  is  going  to  be  taken  away 
from  me  just  when  I  should  want  to  have  it.'  She  looked  at  the 
seals  of  the  packet  with  longing  eyes.  If  they  would  only  melt — if 
they  would  but  break  of  themselves.  '  I  wonder  why  we  shouldn't, 
read  it  now  ? '  she  said.  *  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  other  people,  as  if  we 
were  strangers — we  are  his  own  daughters,  his  two  only  children — ^he 
could  not  have  meant  to  hide  anything  from  us.  If  you  will  open 
and  read  it,  and  tell  me  what  it  is,  we  need  not  tell  anyone — ^we 
need  not  even  tell  mamma^' 

'  What  are  you  talking  of,  Eose  ? ' 

*  I  am  talking  of  papa's  letter,  of  course.     Why  should  you  keep 

it,  not  knowing  what  harm  it  may  be  going  to  do Anne  1  you 

hurt  me — you  hurt  me  ! '  Eose  cried. 

Anne  sprang  to  her  feet  with  the  natural  impetuosity  which  she 
tried  so  hard  to  keep  under,  and  seized  the  letter  out  of  her  sister's 
hands. 

*  You  must  never  speak  nor  think  of  anything  of  the  kind,'  she 
cried ;  *  my  father's  last  wish,  his  last  charge  to  us * 

*  I  am  sure,'  said  Eose,  beginning  to  cry,  *you  need  not  speak — it 
is  you  that  refused  to  do  what  he  told  you,  not  I  ?  This  is  quite 
innocent ;  what  could  it  matter  ?  It  can't  vex  him  now,  whatever  we 
do,  for  he  will  never  know.  I  would  not  have  disobeyed  him  when 
he  was  living — that  is,  not  in  anything  serious,  not  for  the  world — but 
now,  what  can  it  matter,  when  he  will  never,  never  know  ? ' 

The  utter  scepticism  and  cynicism  of  the  little  childish  creature, 
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crying  by  the  fire,  did  not  strike  Anne.  It  was  only  a  naughtiness,  a 
foolishness  upon  the  child's  part,  nothing  more.  She  restored  the 
packet  to  the  private  drawer  and  locked  it  with  energy,  closing  down 
and  locking  the  desk,  too.  It  was  herself  she  blamed  for  having 
shown  the  packet,  not  Eose,  who  knew  no  better.  But  now  it  was 
clear  that  she  must  do,  what  indeed  she  generally  had  to  do,  when 
Eose  claimed  her  attention — give  up  her  own  occupation,  and  devote 
herself  to  her  sister.  She  came  and  sat  down  by  her,  leaving  the 
letter  in  which  her  heart  was.  And  Eose,  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  tormented  her  with  questions.  When  at  last  she  con- 
sented to  retire  to  her  room,  Anne  could  do  nothing  but  sit  by  the 
fire,  making  a  vain  attempt  to  stifle  the  more  serious  questions, 
which  were  arising,  whether  she  would  or  no,  in  her  own  heart. 
<  Eose = prose,'  she  had  tried  to  say  to  herself,  as  so  often  before ;  but 
her  lips  quivered,  so  that  a  smile  was  impossible.  She  sat  there  for  a 
long  time  after,  trying  to  recover  herself.  She  had  arrived  at  a  crisis 
of  which  she  felt  the  pain  without  understanding  the  gravity  of  it. 
And  indeed  the  sudden  chaos  of  confusion  and  wonder  into  which  she 
had  wandered,  she  could  not  tell  how,  had  no  doubt  so  deadened 
the  blow  of  the  strange  will  to  her,  as  to  give  her  a  heroism  which 
was  half  stupidity,  as  so  many  heroisms  are.  She,  too,  had  expected, 
like  all  the  world,  that  Cosmo  would  have  come  to  her  at  once — if  not 
to  Mount,  yet  to  the  Eectory,  where  his  firiends  would  have  received 
him.  She  had  taken  it  for  granted — ^though  she  had  not  said  a  word 
on  the  subject  to  anyone,  nor  even  to  herself,  feeling  that  to  see  him 
and  feel  him  near  her  would  be  all  the  greater  consolation  if  she  had 
never  said  she  looked  for  it,  even  in  her  own  heart.  She  had  not 
given  his  name  to  Charley  Ashley  as  one  of  those  to  be  informed  by 
telegraph,  nor  had  she  mentioned  his  name  at  all,  though  she  seemed 
to  herself  to  read  it  in  a  continual  question  in  the  Curate's  eyes.  A 
chill  had  stolen  over  her  when  she  heard  nothing  of  him  all  the  first 
long  day.  She  had  not  permitted  herself  to  ask  or  to  think,  but  she 
had  started  at  every  opening  door,  and  listened  to  every  step  out- 
side, and  even,  with  a  pang  which  she  would  not  acknowledge  had 
looked  out  through  a  crevice  of  the  closed  shutters,  with  an  ache  of 
wondering  anguish  in  her  heart,  to  see  the  Curate  coming  up  the 
avenue  alone  on  the  second  morning.  But  when  Cosmo's  letter  eame 
to  her,  by  the  ordinary  return  of  post,  Anne  tried  to  say  to  herself 
that  of  course  he  was  right  and  she  wrong — nay  more  than  that — 
that  she  had  known  exactly  all  through  which  was  the. more  delicate 
and  noble  way,  and  that  it  was  this.  How  could  he  come  to  Mount, 
he  who  had  been  turned  away  from  it  (though  this  was  not  quite 
true),  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  disinheritance?  How  could  he 
present  himself  the  moment  the  father,  who  had  objected  to  him  so 
strenuously,  was  dead  ?  Cosmo  laid  the  whole  case  before  her  with 
what  seemed  the  noblest  frankness,  in  that  letter.  '  I  am  in  your 
hands,'  he  said.  ^  The  &intest  expression  of  a  wish  from  you  will 
change  everything.     Say  to  me,  "Come," — ^and  I  will  come,  how 
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gladly  I  need  not  say — but  without  that  word,  how  can  I  intrude 
into  the  midst  of  a  grief  which,  believe  me,  my  dearest,  I  shall  share, 
for  it  will  be  yours,  but  which  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will  seem 
nothing  but  a  deliverance  and  relief  to  me.'  Anne,  who  had  not 
allowed  herself  to  say  a  word,  even  to  her  own  soul,  of  the  sickening 
of  disappointment  and  wonder  in  her,  who  had  stood  bravely  dumb 
and  refused  to  be  conscious  that  she  had  expected  him,  felt  her  heart 
leap  up  with  a  visionary  triumph  of  approval,  when  this  letter  came. 
Oh,  how  completely  and  nobly  right  he  was !  How  superior  in  his 
instinctive  sense  of  what  it  was  most  delicately  honourable  and  fit  to 
do,  in  such  an  emergency,  to  any  other,  or  to  herself  even,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better. 

She  wrote  instantly  to  say,  'You  are  right,  dear  Cosmo.  You  are 
more  than  right ;  how  could  anyone  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that 
this  is  what  you  ought  to,  what  you  must  have  done,  and  that 
nothing  else  was  possible?'  And  since  then  she  had  said  these 
words  over  to  herself  again  and  again — ^and  had  gone  about  all  her 
occupations  more  proudly,  more  erect  and  self-sustaining,  because  of 
this  evident  impossibility  that  he  should  have  been  there  to  sustain 
her,  which  the  heavier  people  about,  without  his  fine  perceptions 
and  understanding,  did  not  seem  to  see.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
said  to  herself,  she  wanted  no  help.  She  was  not  delicate  or  very 
young,  like  Bose,  but  a  full-grown  woman,  able  for  anything,  worthy 
of  the  confidence  that  had  been  placed  in  her.  Nevertheless,  there 
had  been  a  moment,  when  Heathcote  had  put  out  his  arm  to 
support  her  at  the  side  of  the  grave,  when  the  sense  of  Cosmo's 
absence  had  been  almost  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  his  excuse 
had  not  seemed  so  sufficient  as  before.  She  had  rejected  the  prof- 
fered support.  She  had  walked  firmly  away,  proving  to  all  beholders 
that  she  was  able  to  do  all  that  she  had  to  do,  and  to  bear  all  that 
ffhe  had  to  bear ;  but  nevertheless  the  pang  and  chill  of  this  moment 
had  shaken  Anne's  moral  being.  She  had  read  in  Heathcote's  eyes 
some  reflection  of  the  indignant  question,  "  Where  is  iUaJi  fellow  ?  " 
She  had  discerned  it  in  Charley  Ashley's  every  look  and  gesture — and 
there  had  been  a  dull  anticipation  and  echo  of  their  sentiments  in  her 
heart.  She  had,  as  it  were,  struck  against  it,  and  her  strength  and 
her  nerves  were  shaken  by  the  encounter.  The  after  thrill  of  this, 
still  going  through  and  through  her,  had  made  her  almost  indifferent  to 
tJie  shock  given  by  the  reading  of  the  will.  She  had  not  cared  the 
least  about  that.  She  had  been  dulled  to  it,  and  was  past  feeling  it 
— though  it  was  not  in  the  least  what  she  had  expected,  and  had  so 
much  novelty  and  individuality  of  vengeance  in  it  as  to  have  given  a 
special  blow  had  she  been  able  to  receive  it.  Even  now  when  her  in- 
telligence had  fully  taken  it  in,  her  heart  was  still  untouched  by  it — 
JJn  chiodo  cacda  utC  altro.  But  she  had  slowly  got  the  better  of  the 
former  shock*  She  had  re*read  Cosmo's  letters,  of  which  she  received 
one  every  day,  and  had  again  come  to  see  that  his  conduct  was 
actuated  by  the  very  noblest  motives.    Then  had  come  Bose's  visit 
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and  all  those  questionings,  and  once  more  Anne  had  felt  as  if  she  had 
run  against  someone  in  the  dark,  and  had  been  shaken  by  the  shock. 
She  sat  trying  to  recover  herself,  trembling  and  incapable  for  a  long 
time,  before  she  could  go  and  finish  her  letter.  And  yet  there  was 
much  in  that  letter  that  she  was  anxious  Cosmo  should  know. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  upstairs,  the  two  gentlemen  were 
sitting  over  their  dinner,  with  still  a  little  excitement  a  little  gloom 
hovering  over  them,  but  on  the  whole  comfortable,  returning  to  their 
usual  ways  of  thinking  and  usual  calm  of  nciind.  Even  to  those  most 
intimately  concerned,  death  is  one  of  the  things  to  which  the  human 
mind  most  easily  accustoms  itself.  Mr.  Loseby  was  more  new  tban 
Heathcote  was  to  the  aspect  of  the  house,  from  which  for  the  time 
all  its  usual  inhabitants  and  appearances  had  gone.  He  said  ^  Poor 
Mountford,'  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  dinner,  and  stopped 
to  give  an  account  of  the  claret  on  which  the  late  master  of  the  house 
had  much  prided  himself.  *  And  very  good  it  is,*  Mr.  Loseby  said. 
'  I  suppose,  unless  the  widow  reserves  it  for  her  own  use — and  I  don't 
believe  she  knows  it  from  Gladstone  claret  at  I2«.  a  dozen — there 
will  be  a  sale.'  This  intruded  a  subject  which  was  even  more  in- 
teresting than  the  will  and  all  that  must  flow  from  it.  '  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  ? ' 

Now  Heathcote  Mountford  was  not  very  happy,  any  more  than 
the  other  members  of  the  household.  He  had  gone  through  a  dis- 
appointment too.  Heathcote  had  but  one  person  in  the  world  who 
had  been  of  any  importance  in  his  past  life,  and  that  was  his  young 
brother  Edward,  now  at  Sandhurst.  It  had  been  settled  that  Edward 
and  a  number  of  his  comrades  should  come  to  Mount  for  the  dance, 
but  when  Heathcote  had  signified  his  wish,  after  all  this  was  over,  that 
Edward  should  come  for  the  funeral,  the  young  man  had  refused. 
'  Why  should  I  ?  You  will  all  be  as  dull  as  ditch-water  ;  and  I  never 
knew  our  kinsman  as  you  call  him.  You  are  dismal  by  nature, 
Heathcote,  old  boy,'  the  young  man  had  said, '  but  not  I — why  should 
I  come  to  be  another  mute  ?  Can't  you  find  enough  without  me  ? ' 
Edward,  who  was  very  easily  moved  when  his  own  concerns  were  in 
question,  was  as  obstinate  as  the  rest  of  the  Mountfords  as  to  affairs 
which  did  not  concern  himself.  He  paid  no  attention  to  his  brother's 
plea  for  a  little  personal  consolation.  And  Heathcote,  who  re- 
garded the  young  fellow  as  a  father  regards  his  spoiled  child,  was 
disappointed.  To  be  sure,  he  represented  to  himself,  Edward  too  had 
been  disappointed  ;  he  had  lost  his  ball  which  was  a  thing  of  im- 
portance to  him,  and  the  settlement  of  his  affairs,  for  which  he 
had  been  looking  with  such  confidence,  was  now  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Edward  had  not  been  an  easy  boy  to  manage;  he  had 
not  been  a  very  good  boy.  He  had  been  delicate  and  wayward  and 
spoiled — spoiled  as  much  by  the  elder  brother,  who  was  thoroughly 
aware  how  wrong  it  was,  as  by  the  mother  who  had  been  foolish 
about  Edward,  and  had  died  when  he  was  still  so  yoimg  that  spoiling 
did  not  matter  much.     Heathcote  had  carried  the  process  on ;  he  had 
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vowed  to  himself  that,  so  £eu:  as  was  possible,  the  delicate  boy  should 
not  miss  his  mother's  tenderness ;  and  he  had  kept  his  word,  and 
ruined  the  boy.  Edward  had  got  everything  he  wanted  from  his 
brother,  so  long  as  he  wanted  only  innocent  things ;  and  afterward  he 
had  got  for  himself,  and  insisted  on  getting,  things  that  were  not  so 
innocent ;  and  the  result  was  that,  though  still  only  twenty,  he  was 
deeply  in  debt.  It  was  for  this  that  Heathcote  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
sacrifice  the  succession  to  Mount.  Sacrifice — it  was  not  a  sacrifice ;  he 
cared  nothing  for  Mount,  and  Edward  cared  less  than  nothing.  Even 
afterwards,  when  he  had  begun  to  look  upon  Moimt  with  other  eyes,, 
he  had  persevered  in  his  intention  to  sacrifice  it ;  but  now  all  that  had^ 
come  to  an  end.  Whether  he  would  or  not,  Heathcote  Mountford  had 
become  the  possessor  of  Mount,  and  Edward's  debts  were  very  far 
from  being  paid.  In  these  circumstances  Heathcote  felt  it  specially 
hard  upon  him  that  his  brother  did  not  come  to  him,  to  be  with  hinii 
diuing  this  crisis.  It  was  natural ;  he  did  not  blame  Edward ;  and 
yet  he  felt  it  almost  as  a  woman  might  have  felt  it.  This  threw 
a  gloom  over  him  almost  more  than  the  legitimate  gloom,  which,  tO' 
be  sure,  Heathcote  by  this  time  had  recovered  from.  It  was  not  in 
nature  that  he  could  have  felt  it  very  deeply  after  the  first  shock. 
His  own  vexations  poured  back  upon  his  mind,  when  Mr.  Loseby 
said,  *  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ? ' 

*  You  will  say  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ? '  the  old  lawyer  said. 
'  And  yet,  if  you  will  think,  I  have  to  do  with  it  more  or  less.  We  have 
to  get  the  family  out  on  our  side.  It's  early  days — ^but  if  you  should 
wish  an  early  settlement ' 

*  I  don't  mind  if  it  is  never  settled,'  said  Heathcote ;  *  what  should 
I  do  with  this  great  place  ?  It  would  take  all  my  income  to  keep  it 
up.  If  they  like  to  stay,  they  are  very  welcome.  I  care  nothing 
about  it.  Poor  St.  John  had  a  handsome  income  from  other  sources. 
He  was  able  to  keep  it  up.' 

*  Good  lord,  Mr.  Heathcote,'  said  the  lawyer,  *  why  didn't  you 
come  a  year  ago  ?  A  young  man  should  not  neglect  his  relations ;  it 
always  turns  out  badly.  If  you  had  come  here  a  year  ago,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  I  could  have  laid  a  thousand  pounds  upon' 
it  that  you  and  Anne  would  have  taken  a  fancy  to  each  other.  You 
seem  to  me  exactly  cut  out  for  each  other — the  same  ways,  a  little 
resemblance  even  in  looks ' 

*  Vou  pay  me  too  great  a  compliment,'  said  Heathcote,  with  an  un- 
easy laugh,  colouring  in  spite  of  himself;  *  and  you  must  let  me  say 
that  my  cousin's  name  is  sacred,  and  that,  old  friend  as  you  are,  you 
ought  not  to  discuss  her  so.' 

'  I— oughtn't  to  talk  of  Anne  ?  Why,  she  has  sat  upon  my  knee,' 
said  Mr.  Loseby.  « Ah  I  why  didn't  you  come  a  year  ago  ?  I  don't 
say  now  that  if  it  was  to  your  mind  to  make  yourself  comfortable 
as  poor  Mountford  did,  in  the  same  way,  there's  still  the  occasion 
handy.  No,  I  can't  say  that,'  said  the  old  lawyer, '  I  am  too  sick  of 
the  whole  concern.    Anne  treated  like  that,  and  Rose,  little  B 
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that  bit  of  a  girl ! However,'  he  said,  recovering  himself,  *  I  ought 

to  remember  that  after  all  you  can't  take  the  same  interest  in  them 
as  I  do,  and  that  we  were  talking  of  your  own  concerns.' 

^  I  take  a  great  interest  in  my  cousins,'  said  Heathcote  gravely. 
'  Do  you  know  I  believe  poor  St-  John  meant  to  buy  my  interest,  to 
accept  my  proposal,  and  leave  Mount  to  his  eldest  daughter.' 

'  No  ;  you  don't  think  so  ?  Well,  that  might  have  been  a  way 
out  of  it — that  might  have  been  a  way  out  of  it — ^now  that  you 
recall  it  to  me  the  same  thought  struck  myself;  at  least  I  thought 
he  would  take  advantage  of  that  to  make  a  new  settlement,  after 
he  had  taken  his  fling  and  relieved  his  mind  with  this  one.  Ah, 
poor  man,  he  never  calculated  on  the  uncertainty  of  life — ^he  never 
thought  of  that  rabbit-hole.  God  help  us,  what  a  thing  life  is  I  at 
the  mercy  of  any  rolling  stone,  and  any  falling  branch,  of  a  })oor  little 
rabbit's  burrowing,  or  even  a  glass  of  water.  >And  what  a  thing  is 
man  I  as  Hamlet  says ;  it's  enough  to  make  anyone  moralise :  but 
we  never  take  a  bit  of  warning  by  it— never  a  bit.  And  so  you  really 
think  he  meant  to  take  Mount  off  your  hands  and  settle  it  on  Anne  ? 
I  don't  think  he  had  gone  so  far  as  that — but  HI  tell  you  what  well 
do,  we'll  tell  her  so,  and  that  will  make  her  happy.  She's  not  like 
other  people,  she  is  all  wrong  here,'  said  Mr.  Loseby,  laughing,  with 
the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  tapping  his  forehead.  ^  She  £ui  a  bee  in 
her  bonnet,  as  the  Scotch  say.  She  is  a  fool,  that  is  what  Anne  is — 
she  will  be  as  pleased  as  if  he  had  left  her  a  kingdom.  The  worst 
thing  of  it  all  to  that  girl  is,  that  her  father  has  made  himself  look 
like  a  tyrant  and  a  knave — which  he  wasn't,  you  know — ^he  wasn't, 
poor  Mountford !  though  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  himself  appear 
so.  Once  give  her  something  to  build  up  his  character  again  upon, 
some  groimd,  it  doesn't  matter  how  fanciful  it  is,  and  she'll  be  happy. 
She  won't  mind  her  own  loss,  bless  you,'  said  the  old  lawyer,  half  cry- 
ing, '  she  is  such  a  fool ! ' 

*  Mr.  Loseby,'  said  Heathcote  with  an  emotion  which  surprised 
him, '  I  think  you  are  giving  my  cousin  Anne  the  most  beautiful 
character  that  ever  was.' 

*  Sir,'  cried  Mr.  Loseby,  not  ashamed  to  dry  his  eyes, '  whoever 
said  anything  different?  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  different? 
As  long  as  I  have  known  the  world  I  have  never  known  but  one  Anne 
Moimtford.  Oh  Mr.  Heathcote,  Mr.  Heathcote,'  he  added,  his  voice 
turning  into  tremulous  laughter,  ^  what  a  thousand  pities  that  you 
did  not  make  your  appearance  a  year  before  I ' 

Heathcote  got  up  from  his  chair  with  a  start,  and  walked  about 
the  room  in  a  nervous  impatience,  for  which  he  could  give  no  reason 
to  himself.  Was  it  that  he,  too,  wished  he  had  come  to  Mount  a 
year  sooner  ?  He  left  the  old  man  to  finish  his  wine,  and  roamed 
about,  now  pausing  a  moment  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  now  extend- 
ing his  walk  into  the  dark  corners.  He  had  lit  his  cigarette,  which 
furnished  him  with  an  excuse — but  he  was  not  thinking  of  his  cigarette. 
What  he  was  thinking  was — What  the  devil  did  that  fellow  mean  by 
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staying  away  now  ?  Why  didn't  he  come  and  stand  by  her  like  a  man  ? 
What  sort  of  a  pitiful  cur  was  he  that  he  didn't  come,  now  he  was  free 
to  do  it,  and  stand  by  her  like  a  man  ?  He  disposed  of  Charley 
Ashley's  mild  plea  with  still  greater  impatience.  Perhaps  she  had 
forbidden  him  to  come.  '  Would  I  have  been  kept  away  by  any  for- 
bidding ? '  Heathcote  said  to  himself  without  knowing  it.  Then  he 
came  back  from  the  comers  in  which  such  suggestions  lay,  feeling 
uneasy,  feeling  wroth  and  imcomfortable,  and  took  his  stand  again 
before  the  fire.  ^  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  a  little  advice  about 
the  money  I  wanted,'  he  said  to  Mr.  Loseby.  This  was  safer  on  the 
whole  than  suffering  himself  to  stray  into  foolish  fancies  as  to  what 
he  would  have  done,  or  would  not  have  done,  supposing  an  impossible 
case — supposing  he  had  made  his  appearance  a  year  sooner ;  before 
there  was  any  complication  of  any  unsatisfactory  *  fellow '  with  the 
image  of  his  cousin  Anne. 

{To  be  eorUinued.) 
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Mr.  Max  Muller's  Philosophy  op  Mythology. 

IN  the  study  of  Mythology  one  fact,  at  least,  is  universally  accepted. 
As  soon  as  a  people  reaches  that  stage  of  civilisation  in  which 
science  begins,  men  ask  themselves  the  meaning  of  their  own  mytho- 
logy. It  is  a  puzzle  to  them.  They  cannot  account  for  the  strange 
and  revolting  legends  of  their  own  gods  and  heroes.  The  obvious 
inference  is  that  mythologies,  or  rather  that  the  crude  and  offensive 
parts  of  mythology,  were  developed  at  a  time  when  people  were  in  a 
different  mental  condition  &om  that  in  which  they  find  thenoLselves 
when  they  begin  to  be  perplexed  by  the  extravagance  of  their  own 
sacred  legends.  For  modern  inquirers,  who  are  interested  in  myth- 
ology as  part  of  the  mental  history  of  man,  the  question  is — In 
what  intellectual  condition  was  our  race  when  the  stranger  parts 
of  mythology  originated  ?  There  are  many  portions  of  mythology 
which  seem  intelligible.  Thus  when  we  read  in  the  Odyssey  about 
Artemis  taking  her  pastime  in  the  chase  of  boars  and  swift  deer, 
and  with  her  the  wild  wood-nymphs  disport  them,  while  high  over 
all  she  rears  her  brows,  and  is  easily  to  be  known  where  all  are  fair : ' 
we  recognise  in  this  picture  the  perfect  plastic  genius  of  Greece. 
Again,  when  we  read  in  ^  Nidanakatha '  that  the  uncomfortable  fix  of 
a  virtuous  Brahmin  '  causes  the  marble  throne  of  the  archangel 
Indra,  336,000  leagues  away,  to  become  warm,'  or  when  we  hear  of 
100,000  miracle-working  angels,  and  of  Bodisats  eighty  cubits  high, 
whose  effulgence  shines  out  for  100,000  leagues,  we  recognise  the 
puerile  maunderings  of  India.  But  there  is  a  strange  element, 
namely,  the  presence  of  such  lewd  stories  as  the  mutilation  of  Uranus 
by  Cronus,  and  the  swallowing  of  his  children  by  the  same  god,  which 
is  common  to  all  mythologies.  The  real  difficulty  of  the  myUio- 
logist  is  to  explain  this  element,  the  '  silly,  savage,  and  senseless ' 
element,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  calls  it  ('  Selected  Essays,'  i.  578). 
Probably  none  but  professed  mytbologists  know  what  an  abundance 
of  silly,  senseless,  savage,  and  obscene  tradition  exists  even  in  the 
legends  of  Greece.  To  explain  it  away,  the  earliest  philosophers  of 
Greece,  Xenophanes,  Theagenes,  and  the  rest,  constructed  various 
theories,  now  simply  accusing  Homer  of  inventing  lewd  tales,  now 
imagining  that  these  tales  contained  moral  or  philosophical  all^fories. 
The  effort  to  explain  this  side  of  mythology  still  occupies  students. 
By  far  the  most  popular  and  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  of  the 
philological  school,  of  whom,  in  England,  Mr.  Max  Miiller  is  the 
recognised  head.  Mr.  Miiller's  ideas  are  not  only  set  forth  in  his  own 
works,  but  they  are  repeated  and  amplified  by  Sir  G.  W.  Cox ;  they 
are  expanded  in  the  works  of  Professor  Gubematis ;  they  are  applied 
by   Goldziher  and  others  to  Semitic,  and  by  Brinton  to  North 
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American  mythology ;  while  in  a  hundred  manuals,  catechisms,  col- 
lections of  fairy  tales,  and  Christmas  books,  they  are  oflfered  to  the 
general  reader,  or  even  employed  in  the  education  of  children.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  for  any  writer  who  designs  to  bring  forward 
a  dififerent  theory  of  mythology  to  subject  the  system  of  Mr.  Max 
Miiller  to  a  rigid  criticism,  and  to  justify  his  own  inclination  not  to 
rest  in  Mr.  Miiller's  theory,  but  to  seek  elsewhere  for  an  answer  to 
the  ancient  puzzle.^ 

Mr.  Miiller  has  recently  published  two  volumes  of '  Selected  Essays,' 
in  which  he  has  once  more  carefully  sifted  his  opinions,  and  has 
replied  to  certain  criticisms.  These  essays  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  mature  expression  of  his  ideas.  In  them  we  propose  to  study 
his  philosophy  of  mythology.  The  subject  requires  close  attention, 
and  can  rarely  be  made  diverting ;  but  a  criticism  of  this  kind  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  preliminary  to  the  attempt  to  establish  another 
doctrine.  Mr.  Miiller  starts  from  the  observation  that  most  of  the 
ancient  myths  are  'absurd  and  irrational,'  *  savage  and  senseless/ 
'  Among  the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa  and  America,'  he  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  myths  of  Cronus,  '  we  hardly  find  anything  more  hideous 
and  revolting.'  ^  How  then  were  these  legends  invented  by  the  an- 
cestors of  a  people  like  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  ancestors  of  Indians, 
Persians,  Italians,  Slavs,  and  Germans  ?  '  Was  there  a  period  of 
temporary  insanity,  through  which  the  human  mind  had  to  pass,  and 
was  it  a  madness  identically  the  same  in  the  south  of  India  and  in 
the  north  of  Iceland?  '  Now,  here  we  must  desert  Mr.  Miiller  for  a 
moment  to  point  out  (what  will  elsewhere  be  proved  by  abundant 
evidence)  that  the  *  madness'  is  'identically  the  same,'  not  only 
from  the  south  of  India  to  the  north  of  Iceland,  but  among  Bush- 
men at  the  Cape,  and  Murri  in  Victoria  or  Queensland ;  among 
Eskimo  and  Kanekas — in  fact,  wherever  human  minds  have  produced 
a  mythology.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Miiller  elsewhere  says,  *  wherever  we 
look,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  we  find  the  same  kind  of  stories,  the 
same  traditions,  the  same  myths.'  But  though  Mr.  MuUer  acknow- 
ledges this  truth,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  faced  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  philosophy  of  mythology.  That  philosophy  was  apparently 
made  to  meet  the  case  ^f  the  Aryan  peoples,  and  the  system  thus 
devised  is  afterwards  applied  without  due  modification  to  the  myths 
of  races  whose  intellectual  history  is  utterly  unlike  that  ascribed  to  the 
Aryans.  This  will  at  once  become  evident.  Mr.  Miiller's  object  in 
his  Essay  on  Comparative  Mythology  is  to  account  for  the  intellectual 
condition  in  which  the  ancestors  of  Indo-European  peoples  became 
capable  of  inventing  their  prodigious  and  disgusting  myths.  He 
shows  no  particular  amazement  at  finding  '  hideous  and  revolting  * 
myths  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa  and  America.     We  cannot 


-  This  critioism  is  part  of  a  work  on   ^fythology  with  which  the  writer  is 
engaged. 

Selected  JEuays,  pp.  309,  311. 
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look  for  much  refinement  among  Thlinkeets  and  Namas,  among  people 
who  dress  in  dirt  and  live  on  lice.  But  we  expect  better  things 
from  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks.  Now,  as  Mr.  Miiller  well  observes, 
the  diflBculty  is^,  not  to  account  for  the  preservation,  but  for  the 
origin  of  loathsome  and  puerile  legends.  '  Even  though  the  tradi- 
tions of  past  ages  may  appear  strange,  wild,  and  sometimes  immoral 
or  impossible,  each  generation  accepts  them,  and  fashions  them  so 
that  they  can  be  borne  with  again,  and  even  made  to  disclose  a  true 
and  deeper  meaning.'  *  But  the  Greeks  had  traditions  which  Plato 
and  Pindar  thought  could  not  be  borne  with.  How  did  these  tradi- 
tions, which  would  sicken  a  Hottentot  if  he  were  not  already  accus- 
tomed to  similar  tales  at  home,  arise  ?  That  is  Mr.  Miiller's  problem. 
Here  let  us  interpolate  one  remark.  If  we  find  a  savage  trait  in  the 
manners  of  a  civilised  people — if  we  find  them  using  metal  knives 
on  ordinary,  but  sharp  fiints  on  religious  occasions,  or  boiling  their 
kettles  on  the  fire  when  hot  water  is  wanted  for  toddy,  but  dropping 
heated  stones  into  the  water  when  it  is  needed  for  a  ritual  purpose, 
or  using  patent  safety  matches  to  light  a  pipe,  but  rubbing  fire-sticks 
together  to  light  a  sacrificial  fire,  how  do  we  accoimt  for  these  incon- 
sistencies ?  Simply  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  now  civilised  people 
was  once  savage,  and  that  it  retains  its  savage  practices  when  these 
happen  to  be  connected  with  a  thing  so  tenacious  of  tradition  as 
religion.  Well,  if  we  find  that  a  people  civilised  in  other  matters 
retains  '  savage  and  senseless '  legends  of  its  gods,  why  should  we  not 
suppose  that  these  legends  originated  in  an  age  of  savagery,  and  wa:e 
preserved  by  man's  '  inborn  reverence  for  the  past '  ?  But  Mr.  Max 
Miiller  does  not  even  suggest  such  an  hypothesis.  His  theory  is  that 
the  senseless  myths  of  the  Greeks  originated  in  an  age  of  what  may 
be  called  civilisation. 

We  must  now  state,  as  fairly  as  we  can,  Mr.  Miiller's  philosophy 
of  the  origin  of  mythology.  It  is  a  philosophy  based  on  philologicid 
researches — perhaps  we  should  say  on  philological  conjectures. 

The  ^  keenest  eye  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher*  cannot 
reach  further  back,  he  says,  than  the  period  when  expressions  were 
coined  for  the  most  necessary  ideas,  and  when  a  grammar  began 
which  was  destitute  of  national  peculiarities,  but  contained  the  germs 
of  all  the  Turanian  as  well  as  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  forms  of  speech. 
This  age  Mr.  Miiller  calls  the  Rhematic  period.*  And  as  yet  there 
were  no  myths,  or  none  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Miiller.  This  was  followed 
by  an  age  in  which  at  least  two  families  of  language,  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic,  left  the  *  nomadic  stage  of  grammar,'  and  received,  once  for 
all,  the  peculiar  impress  of  their  formative  system.  This  was  the 
Dialectic  period.  There  was  as  yet  no  such  tongue  as  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Sanscrit,  only  the  Aryan  speech,  from  which  these  languages 
descend.  So  far,  we  understand  Mr.  Miiller  to  say,  man  had  de- 
veloped no  myths  at  all.     This,  if  true,  is  a  very  singular  &ct  in 

•  Selected  Bstayt,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  *  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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human  histx)ry.  The  lowest  savages  we  know,  with  languages  in  all 
sorts  of  *  nomadic '  stages,  have  myths :  are  we  to  understand  that 
man  on  his  way  to  being  Aryan  as  yet  had  none  ?  No  point  can  be 
more  important.  For  if  man  had  myths  before  he  spoke  Aryan  or 
Semitic,  these  myths  would  have  had  as  good  a  chance  of  being  pre- 
served by  his  '  inborn  reverence  for  the  past '  as  any  other  myths. 
Again,  it  is  likely  that  these  legends  would  have  been  anything  but 
refined.  Here,  perhaps,  we  might  have  found  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem.  Greek  myths  might  have  been  retained  by  tradition,  but 
might  have  originated  when  humanity  was  still  in  the  Mhematic 
period,  and  grammar  was  still  nomadic,  •  In  that  case  the  savage 
and  senseless  myths  might  have  been  explained  as  rude  relics  of  an 
age  when  language  was  Rhematic  and  man  was  savage  and  not  very 
sensible.  But  Mr.  Muller  will  not  rest  here.  He  either  believes  that 
man  of  the  Rhematic  and  Dialectic  period  had  no  myths  at  all,  or 
that  tradition  failed  to  preserve  them  even  in  a  somewhat  altered 
shape.  Yet  we  do  find  myths,  and  myths  like  those  of  Greece,  in  all 
languages,  even  in  the  '  nomadic  languages  scattered  from  China  to 
the  Pyrenees,  from  Cape  Comorin  across  the  Caucasus  to  Lapland.' 
If  there  were  no  other  fisiult  to  note  in  Mr.  Miiller's  system,  this  one 
ought  surely  to  make  us  pause  before  we  accept  his  conclusions.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  if  man  in  the  Rhematic  and  Dialectic  stages  of  lan- 
guage had  myths,  these  may  even  now,  in  a  modified  form,  be  exist- 
ing as  the  very  senseless  legends  which  are  our  perplexity.  In  that 
case  a  theory  which  explains  the  general  run  of  myths  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  are  post-Rhematic^  starts  from  an  error,  and  must 
inevitably  become  involved  in  confusion.  Nay,  if  we  once  admit 
that  myths  could  have  originated  in  the  Rhematic  stage  of  language, 
Mr.  Miiller's  whole  system  is  rather  shaken.  His  system  depends  on 
the  philological  analysis  of  the  meanings  of  the  proper  names  in  the 
legends.  Now,  if  myths  existed  in  the  Rhematic  stage,  and  if  they 
afterwards  crystallised,  as  myths  do,  round  a  later  god  or  hero  of 
Greek  or  of  Sanscrit  speaking  people,  the  name  of  that  god  or  hero, 
however  correctly  analysed,  will  be  incapable  of  throwing  light  on  the 
story.  Mr.  Muller  will  reply  that,  in  such  a  case,  there  will  be  no 
harmony  between  the  name  and  the  story.  But  the  ingenuity  of  his 
followers  has  rarely  been  at  a  loss  for  harmonies  between  stories  and 
names. 

We  all  know  how,  in  modem  life,  a  story  is  told  of  General  Jack- 
son, which  Babelais  ascribes  to  Villon,  and  which  appears  long  before 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  age  of  our  King  John.  Suppose  the  story  to 
be  a  myth  of  the  Rhematic  period,  and  the  person  in  whose  legend 
it  now  appears  to  be  Zeus.  The  nam3  of  Zeus,  though  correctly 
explained  to  mean  the  sky,  will  not  explain  the  earlier  Rhematic 
myth  which  has  been  attracted  into  his  legend.^     Such  are  the  diffi- 


«  Examples  of  such  myths  are  the  amoun  of  Zens  in  the  shape  of  an  j     .a 
swan,  an  eagle,  and  so  forth.    As  stocks  of  kindred  in  Greece  daim^  descent  * 
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culties  of  Mr.  Miiller's  theory  that  myths  originated  after  the  Dialec- 
tic period,  after  Aryan  and  Semitic  had  broken  away  from  an  earlier 
structure  of  language,  after  men  were,  in  essential  matters,  civilised. 
But  it  will  be  best  to  give,  by  way  of  illustration,  an  actual  myth.  The 
story  of  the  adventures  of  Uranus  and  Cronus,  the  heads  of  the  two 
elder  djmasties  of  Grrecian  gods,  was  the  great  scandal  of  pious  Greeks. 
Plato  is  particularly  indignant  that  poets,  like  Hesiod,  should  have 
told  such  myths.  Mr.  Miiller  again  and  again  draws  attention  to  the 
senseless  horror  of  the  legend.  As  told  by  Hesiod,  the  story  is  that 
Uranus  and  Gaea — Heaven  and  Earth — had  certain  children,  among 
whom  the  youngest,  Cronus,  was  the  most  savage  and  most  detested 
his  sire.  These  children,  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  Uranus  used  to 
hide  away  in  a  portion  of  Gaea,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  mother  and 
oflfspring.  Gaea,  therefore,  produced  iron,  and  bade  her  children  avenge 
her.  The  I'est  feared  the  enterprise,  but  Cronus,  seizing  the  jag^^ed 
sickle  of  iron,  inflicted  shameful  mutilation  on  Uranus,  his  &ther.  In 
after  days  Cronus  himself  devoured  his  own  children  as  &st  as  they 
were  born.  His  wife,  Ehea,  when  she  bote  Zeus,  therefore  presented 
Cronus  with  a  big  stone  swathed  in  swaddling  clothes,  which  the 
father  unwittingly  devoured.  Zeus  grew  up,  and  (by  the  suggestion 
of  a  nymph,  according  to  ApoUodorus  ;  by  the  aid  of  Gaea,  according 
to  Hesiod)  made  Cronus  disgorge  his  offspring.  Out  they  all  came, 
alive  and  well,  and  first  appeared  the  large  stone  which  Cronus  had 
Hwallow(Hi  imder  the  delusion  that  it  was  Zeus.  This  stone,  says 
Hosiod,  '  Zeus  fixed  on  the  wide-wayed  Earth,  in  divine  Pytho,  to  be 
a  monument  thereafter,  a  marvel  to  mortal  men.'  Almost  every 
(Ireek  temple  had  its  rude  fetish-stone,  with  its  legend,  and  Pausanias, 
in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  saw  at  Delphi  the  stone  which 
(^n>nua  had  swallowed.  Probably  the  stone  is  resting  now  beneath 
t  ho  village  gardens  of  the  modem  Delphians. 

Here,  then,  is  a  truculent  myth,  much  of  which  at  present  exists 
au\(>ng  the  Maoriesof  New  Zealand  and  the  African  Bushmen.  But 
what  is  Mr.  Miiller's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  legend?  As  we 
utultTstand  him,  it  must  have  been  invented  long  after  Greek  was  a 
ooinplotely  developed  language,  that  is,  by  his  own  showing,  when 
(JriH^ks  were  essentially  civilised.  This  is  his  own  hypothesis:®  we 
rtMwl  in  Homer  of  Zsvs  Kpovitov  (Zeus  Cronion),  which  is  commonly 
rendered  '  Zens,  son  of  Oonus,'  the  'icov  being  accepted  as  the  sign  of 
t  h(^  putronymic.  Hut  Kpovicov  (Cronion)  originally  had  no  meaning 
oonnwted  with  kinship  or  descent,  but  merely  meant '  Zeus  of  Chro* 
nos,'  *  Z(nis  of  Time,*  or  *  Zeus  the  eternal,' '  Zeus  the  ancient  of  days.* 
*  When  -ui)p  became  usual  as  a  patronymic  suffix,  Zeus  was  supposed 
to  mean  the  son  of  Kronos.     Kronos,  the  father,  was  invented  in 


Zeu8  iu  thcHi)  animal  forms,  and  as  Australians,  Africans,  and  Americans  claim  aimilar 
origiuH,  the  (iroeks,  in  our  view,  have  merely  explained  their  old  myths,  by  asserting 
that  t  he  ant,  swan,  or  ea^Ie,  was  Zeus.  Thus, according  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Lyal,  contemporary 
tribeti  in  India  are  told  that  the  animal  they  worship  was  an  incarnation  of  Biahma. 
*  ik'leoted  Jiuayt,  vol.  i.  pp.  460,  461. 
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order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  name  Kronion.'  Very  well, 
in  this  case  Mr.  Miiller  must  apparently  suppose  that  the  myths  of 
Cronus's  mutilation  of  his  sire,  and  of  his  swallowing  his  children  and 
the  stone,  were  invented,  not  only  after  Ghreek  was  a  developed  lan- 
guage, but  after  one  of  its  suffixes  had  absolutely  lost  its  original 
meaning.  In  that  case,  is  it  not  curious  that  men  essentially  civilised 
should  have  invented  two  stories  so  essentially  savage?  And  that 
the  stories  are  savage  may  be  seen  by  this  proof:  the  myth  of  a 
violent  and  eternal  separation  of  Gaea  and  Uranus  {Rangi  and  Papa), 
inflicted  by  their  children,  is  orthodox  among  the  Maories.  Again, 
the  myth  of  powerful  primitive  beings  (gods,  of  course,  is  hardly  the 
word)  who  swallowed  their  daughters  or  other  creatures,  is  common 
among  Bushmen,  Zulus,  and  Australian  black  fellows.  We  will  not 
lay  stress  on  the  African  myth,  that  a  star  (our  Jupiter)  swallows  his 
daughter.  But  the  monster  Kwai-Hemm,  in  Bushman  mythology, 
swallows  the  Mantis,  the  chief  god,  and  many  other  creatures.  He  is 
made  to  disgorge  them  all,  and  they  all  reappear  alive.  In  Australian 
mythology  the  Eagle  is  one  of  the  two  original  creative  powers. 
He  has  been  out  hunting,  when  the  Moon  camps  near  his  abode  and 
swallows  him.  The  Eagle's  wives  catch  the  Moon,  cut  him  up  ynth 
stone  tomahawkd,  and  release  the  divine  Eagle,  who  returns  to  life. 
These  are  samples  of  the  swallowing  myths  of  the  lowest  savages. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question.  Is  it  more  probable  that  the 
civilised  Greeks  invented  the  story  of  Cronus,  or  that,  when  they  had 
attained  to  the  conception  of  Cronus  (whether  by  the  path  indicated 
by  Mr.  Miiller  or  otherwise),  they  allowed  an  older  tradition  derived 
from  days  when  they  were  as  savage  as  Bushmen  or  Australians,  to 
twine  itself  round  the  figure  of  the  god  ?  The  former  hypothesis 
seems  hardly  credible.  The  latter  is  consistent  both  with  the  ad- 
mitted tenacity  of  tradition  and  with  the  admitted  tendency  of  old 
myths  to  gather  about  new  centres.  But,  if  we  accept  the  latter 
hypothesis,  it  is  plain  that  the  philological  analysis  of  the  name  of 
Cronus  will  only  mislead  us  when  we  attempt  to  explain  his  legend. 
This  is  the  eternal  difficulty  of  the  philological  method.  How  are 
you  to  suppose  that  forgetfulness  of  the  meaning  of  words  so  fre- 
quently led  civilised  men  to  ideas  essentially  savage  ?  How  are  you 
to  be  certain  that  the  story  was  originally  told  of  the  god  or  hero 
whose  name  you  analyse  by  the  aid  of  philology  ? 

Mr.  Miiller,  we  have  seen,  leaves  scant  room  for  the  theory  that 
some  myths  were  preserved  by  tradition  from  an  age  of  low  savagery, 
when  men's  fancies  were  almost  incredibly  puerile  and  hideous. 
*  These  myths,'  he  says,  *  have  been  made  by  man  at  a  certain  period 
of  history.'  For  that  period  he  finds  what  he  calls  <  documentary  * 
evidence  in  the  discoveries  of  philology.  This  period  is  after  the 
Dialectic  and  Rhewiatic  stages  of  language,  and  it  is  *  represented 
everywhere  by  the  same  characteristic  features.'  This  period  is  '  the 
MythapoBtc  age.'  The  age  was  *half  way  between  the  Dialectical 
period,  presenting  the  human  race  gradually  diverging  into  differ^  ' 
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families  and  languages,  and  the  NcUional  period,  exhibiting  to  us  the 
earliest  traces  of  nationalised  language  and  a  nationalised  literature 
in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany.'  ^ 

Here  there  are  two  things  to  be  carefully  noted;  (i)  Mr.  Muller> 
has  admitted  *  the  existence  of  myths,  like  those  of  the  Aryan  race, 
among  peoples  everywhere,  who  never  are  shown  to  have  passed 
through  this  po8^i)ta26(^tc  but  not  yet  i\r6^{<>ria2pe^  (2)  Though 
Mr,  Miiller  so  explicitly  declares  that  ^  these  myths '  (namely,  stories 
like  that  of  Cronus)  were  made  at  this  certain  period  of  history,  yet, 
when  he  comes  to  enter  on  detail,  he  chiefly  explains  myths  which 
seem  not  to  have  been  invented  at  this  stage,  but  to  have  arisen 
in  the  NcUianal  period,  when  Greek  was  already  Ghreek,  Sanscrit 
already  Sanscrit.  Can  anything  be  less  satis&ctory  than  this  apparent 
admission  that  myths  exist  among  races  who  had  not  Mr.  Muller^s 
Mythopcsic  age,  and  this  fistilure  (as  we  think  it)  to  trace  to  the 
Myihxyjpoeic  iige  the  majority,  at  least,  of  the  myths  ?  To  us  all  ages 
seem  more  or  less  mythopcsic,  but  the  wildest  and  most  repulsive 
myths  we  ascribe  to  what  is  demonstrably  the  wildest  and  most 
repulsive  state  of  fancy,  that  in  which  we  find  contemporary  or 
ancient  savages. 

Mr.  Midler's  next  process,  a  deeply  interesting  one,  is  to  explain 
the  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  Aryan  man  before  his  division 
into  nations,  that  is,  during  the  Mythopcsic  age.  Mr.  Miiller  here 
£Edls  into  a  somewhat  curious  inconsistency.  '  We  can  form  a  toler- 
ably clear  idea  of  the  origin  of  language,  of  the  gradual  formation  of 
grammar,  and  the  unavoidable  divergence  of  diidects  and  languages. 
We  can  understand,  again,  the  earliest  concentrations  of  political 
societies,  the  establishment  of  laws,  and  customs,  and  the  first  b^;in- 
nings  of  religion  and  poetry.  But  between  the  two  there  is  a  gulf 
which  it  seems  impossible  for  any  philosophy  to  bridge  over.  We 
call  it  the  Mythic  period.' '  So  the  Mythic  period  is  earlier  than 
politics,  law,  and  religion.  In  spite  of  this,  from  the  evidence  of 
words  common  in  the  same  sense  to  almost  all  the  Aryan  languages, 
and  which  must  therefore  have  existed  in  some  shape  in  the  undivided 
Aryan  speech,  he  concludes  that  man  in  the  Mythopcsic  age  must 
have  been,  if  not  civilised,  at  least  in  the  highest  state  of  bcurbarism, 
and  very  &r  removed  from  the  condition  of  races  like  the  Bushmen, 
Eskimo,  Fijians,  and  Australians.  Man  in  Mr.  Miiller's  Mythopoffie 
age  already  possessed  the  modem  form  of  the  Family,  with  aclmow- 
ledged  paternity,  and  names  for  father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  son, 
daughter,  and  the  rest.  His  life  was  poetical  and  pastoral,  <  half 
nomadic,  half  pastoraL'  He  had  abundance  of  domesticated  animals, 
he  practised  agriculture,  not  in  the  rude  shape  of  digging  with  pointed 
sticks,  for  he  was  already  acquainted  with  the  plough.  His  political 
institutions  (though  Mr.  Miiller  places  the  Mythic  period  before 
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political  institutions)  included  kingship,  an  enormous  advance  on 
the  chiefless  state  of  some  savages,  and  the  casual  fluctuating 
tenure  of  power  among  others  more  polite.  Mythopceic  man  was 
a  builder  of  houses,  and  a  dweller  in  cities,  and  a  constructor  of  roads. 
He  had  passed  far  beyond  the  arts  of  beating  cloth,  like  the  Man- 
gaians,  or  of  plaiting  fibres ;  he  could  weave,  he  ground  com,  he  not 
only  was  a  worker  in  the  easier  metals,  but  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  iron.  He  possessed  a  system  of  decimal  arithmetic,  which  could 
only  have  been  secured,  says  Mr.  Miiller,  by  *  the  wear  and  tear  of 
language  in  literary  and  practical  usage.'  ^^  Though  still  ignorant  of 
the  modem  use  of  steam,  the  telephone,  and  the  printing  press,  man, 
in  the  Mythopceic  age,  was,  practically  speaking,  civilised.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  that  he  devoted  his  energy  to  constructing  such 
very  odious  and  dirty  stories.  But  Mr.  MuQer  is  explicit  on  the 
subject :  ^  This  earliest  period,  then,  previous  to  any  national  separa- 
tion, is  what  I  call  the  Mythxyposic  period,  for  everyone  of  these 
common  Aryan  words  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  myth.'  »  Here  we  leave, 
for  a  time,  the  Mythopceic  period,  but  the  reader  must  distinctly 
remember  how  it  has  been  defined,  and  to  what  historical  period  and 
stage  of  culture  myth-making  has  been  referred. 

Mr.  Max  Miiller's  next  step,  in  the  process  of  explaining  the 
origin  of  mythology,  is  to  examine  the  nature  of  early  language.  He 
shows  that  a  number  of  Aryan  words  all  ^  express  something  substan- 
tial, something  open  to  sensuous  perceptions.'  And  now  we  arrive  at 
a  very  important  point.  If  Mr.  Miiller  convinces  us  here,  we  may 
perhaps  as  well  accept  his  general  theory ;  if  he  fails  to  convince  us,  we 
reach  the  moment  when  a  different  doctrine  of  the  philosophy  of 
mythology  will  begin  to  approve  itself  to  us.  Mr.  Miiller's  general 
theory  is  that  ^  mythology  is  the  dark  shadow  cast  by  language  on 
thought.'  Our  general  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  wilder 
parts  of  mythology  are  the  strange  legacy  left  by  a  condition  of 
thought  which  has  become  unintelligible  to  civilised  men,  but  which 
still  actively  exists  among  savages.  If  language  cast  so  dark  a 
shadow  on  thought,  what  was  the  process  ?  Mr.  Miiller  explains  it 
thus :  ^  In  ancient  languages  every  one  of  these  words  [day,  night, 
earth,  spring,  dawn,  and  so  on]  had  necessarily  a  termination  expres- 
sive of  gender,  and  this  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  the  corre- 
sponding idea  of  sex,  so  that  these  names  received  not  only  an 
individual  but  a  sexual  character.  .  .  .  What  must  have  been  the 
result  of  this  ?  As  long  as  people  thought  in  language,  it  was  simply 
impossible  to  speak  of  morning  or  evening,  of  spring  and  winter, 
without  giving  to  these  conceptions  something  of  an  individual, 
active,  sexual,  and  at  last  personal  character.  They  were  either 
nothings,  as  they  are  nothings  to  our  withered  thought,  or  they  were 
something;  and  then  they  could  not  be  conceived  as  mere  powers,  but 
as  beings  powerful.'  **  Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  original  appli- 
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cation  of  the  name  of  one  of  these  powerful  beings  ii  losit,  and  alio 
that  the  original  active  sense  of  an  anziliaiy  verb  retains  ita  foil 
activity,  and  you  have  a  ready-made  myth ;  for  instance, — ^  The  Sun 
chases  the  Dawn '  would  mean  no  more  than  that  sunrise  follows  the 
first  flush  of  morning ;  but  ^  Helios  pursuesDaphne,'  when  the  original 
sense  of  Helios  and  of  Daphne  is  lost,  is  a  mythical  love  story. 

But,  before  we  can  go  on  to  analyse  this,  and  similar  explanations 
of  separate  myths,  we  must  ask  Mr.  Miiller,  *  Why  had  woids  in  the 
ancient  languages  necessarily  a  termination  expressive  of  gender?' 
Where  was  the  necessity  ?  Was  not  the  necessity  forced  on  language 
by  thought,  by  a  condition  of  thought  which  notoriously  exists  among 
savages  which  recognises  sex,  and  personality,  everywhere,  in  sun, 
;and  moon,  and  stars,  earth,  and  heaven,  and  which  sees  human  per- 
rsonality  even  in  rocks,  and  stones,  fishes,  and  beasts,  and  trees  ?  Mr. 
Miiller  has  foreseen  the  question,  and  replies,  '  You  may  say  that  all 
this  shows,  not  so  much  the  influence  of  language  on  thought,  but  of 
thought  on  language;  and  that  the  sexual  character  of  all  words 
reflects  only  the  peculiarities  of  a  child's  mind,  which  can  conceive  of 
nothing,  except  as  living,  as  male  or  female.  •  •  •  There  is  some 
truth  in  this,  but  it  only  serves  to  confirm  the  right  view  of  the 
influence  of  language  on  thought,  for  this  tendency,  though  in  its 
origin  intentionfd,  and  therefore  the  result  of  thought,  became  soon 
a  mere  rule  of  tradition  in  language,  and  it  then  reacted  on  the  mind 
with  irresistible  power.  As  soon,  in  fact,  as  sHryas  or  ifKiof  appears 
as  a  masculine,  we  are  in  the  very  thick  of  mythology.' "  This  is  the 
decisive  point  at  which  anyone  who  has  followed  us  must  go  with 
Mr.  Max  Miiller,  or  decide  against  him.  His  theory  is  that  a  con- 
dition of  thought  first  existed  in  which  all  things  whatever  were  con- 
ceived of,  and  spoken  of,  as  male  and  female  persons.  But  this  stage 
•of  thought  produced  no  mythology,  or  none  that  survives.  The  haUt 
of  using  inale  and  female  terminations,  itself  a  result  of  though 
l)ecame  'a  mere  rule  of  tradition  in  language.'  A  tradition  is  a  thing 
accepted,  familiar,  received  without  inquiry.  We  may  ask  whether 
people  in  the  early  civilisation  of  the  Mythaposic  age  had  any  conscious 
idea  of  grammar,  whether  they  were  aware  that  all  their  nouns  had 
masculine  and  feminine  terminations.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
as  soon  as  the  use  of  terminations  expressive  of  sex  had  become  ^  a 
tradition  of  language,'  automatic,  and  as  familiar  as  breathing,  it  im- 
pressed people  with  new  and  extraordinary  vividness.  If  it  did  iK>t  thus 
ipipress  them,  how  could  it  ^  re-act  on  the  mind  with  extraordinary 
power  ? '  *  Here,'  did  they  cry, '  we  are  all  speaking  of  the  son,  we 
have  always  been  speaking  of  the  sun,  as  a  male  being,  and  therefore 
a  male  being  he  must  be  ! '  Now  is  this  theory  of  the  irresistible 
reaction  of  familiar  language  (a  reaction  so  powerful  that  it  drew 
men  essentially  civilised  back  into  the  state  of  thought  firom  which 
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they  had  eompletely  emeiged,  and  idiich  they  hitd  absolutely^ -fiMP^ 
gotten)  a  pfobable  hypothesis  ?     It  will  be  demonstrated,  but  not  in 
this  paper,  that  most  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  world  are  actually  in 
the  state  of  thought  which,  according  to  Mr.  Miiller,  must  have  pro«^ 
duced  the  masculine  and  feminine  termination  of  words.    They  look 
on  all  things  as  persons  capable  of  human  relations.    In  a  passage 
from  a  journal  quoted  by  Mr.  Miiller,  we  read :  <  The  same  instinct 
that  prompts  the  child  to  personify  everything  remains  unchecked 
in  the  savage,  and  grows  up  with  him  to  manhood.     Hence  in  all 
simple  and  early  languages  there  are  but  two  genders,  masculine  and 
feminine.'     Well,  is  it  more  probable  that  the  myths  of  incessant 
personification,  which  we  find  among  the  lower  as  among  the  higher 
races,  are  the  direct  result  of  the  actual  mental  habit  of  attributing 
personality  to  all  things,  or  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  reflex 
action  of  familiar  language  on  civilised  men,  who  have,  ex  hypoihesi, 
lost  the  habit  of  regfmiing  all  things  as  persons  ?     It  will  have  been 
observed  that,  when  Mr.  Miiller  wished  to  give  examples  of  the  reflex 
action  of  sexual  termiuations  of  words,  he  chose  siiryaa  and  7]\io9y 
the  Sanscrit  and  the  Grreek  name  for  the  sun.     As  soon  as  these 
*  appeared  as  masculines,  we  are  in  the  very  thick  of  mythology ;  we 
have  reached  the  first  form  of  a  myth.'    But  neither  of  these  conld 
possibly  have  appeared  till  long  after  Mr.  Miiller's  Mythopmc  period. 
In  his  Mythopcsic  period,  men  spoke  neither  Greek  nor  Sanscrit,  but 
Aryan.    "HXtoj  and  auryas  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  Mythcpoeic 
period,  though  avaryae,  of  which  they  are  forms,  may  have  done  so. 
The  result,  to  put  it  shortly,  is,  that  Mr.  Miiller  believes  a  very  ex- 
traordinary condition  of  vivid  personifying  thought  to  have  produced 
few  myths,  or  few  that  survive,  or  few  that  need  to  be  accounted  for, 
while  he  holds  that  a  form  of  grammar,  when  it    had  become  as 
familiar  a  tradition  as  the  use  of  gender-terminations  in  Greek  and 
German,  drove  all  men  back  into  the  conditions  of  childlike  and 
savage  thought  from  which  they  had  escaped.     But  the  important 
point  to  notice  is,  that  familiar  traditional  grammar,  in  Mr.  Miiller's 
opinion,  must  have  awakened  the  Mythopoeic  faculty  of  men  ex  hypo^ 
theai  civilised,  and  forced  them  back  on  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
child,  or  the  savage.     Our  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the 
childlike  and  savage  mental  condition  directly  produced  the  myths, 
which,  preserved  by  pious  tradition,  and  amplified  by  later  fancy^ 
became  the  problem  and  perplexity  of  civilisation. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Miiller  to  the  point  where  he  tries  to  show 
the  influence  of  gender  terminations  and  auxiliary  verbs  retaining  active 
form,  on  thought,  and  so  on  mythology.  But  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  mythology,  another  linguistic  process  seems  to  him  to  be 
necessary.  The  old  words  must  exist,  in  their  old  connection,  but 
they  must  cease  to  be  intelligible.  A  term,  for  example,  that  had 
meant  the  radiant,  the  warm,  applied  to  the  sun,  and  denoting  the 
sun,  must  be  left,  without  understood  meaning,  as  a  proper  name. 
Verbs  that  had  been  used  poetically  to  express  simple  events  in 
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nature,  as  the  '  bright  one  {(Wm  the  rosy-fingered  one '  (meaning  the . 
sun  follows  the  dawn),  retained  their  fall  poetic  power,  while  the 
^bright'  one  and  the  'rosy-fingered  one*  were  taken  to  be  proper  names 
of  some  strange  or  supernatural  beings,  so  that  there  might  arise  a 
love-story,  *  Helios  loves  Ehododaktulos,'  We  have  coined  this  ex- 
ample, but  it  will  serve  as  well  as  another  to  illustrate  Mr.  Miiller's 
theory.  '  It  is,'  he  says, '  the  essential  character  of  a  true  myth  that 
it  should  no  longer  be  intelligible  by  a  reference  to  spoken  language.' 
But  how  did  spoken  language  retain  the  words  and  the  sayings,  and 
lose  their  meaning  ?  The  process  is  thus  explained :  '  Most  nouns,  as 
we  have  seen  before,  were  originally  appellatives  or  predicates^  expres- 
sive of  what  seemed  at  the  time  the  most  characteristic  attribute  of 
an  object.  But  as  most  objects  have  more  than  one  attribute,  and  as, 
under  different  aspects,  one  or  the  other  attribute  might  seem  more 
appropriate  to  form  the  name,  it  happened  by  necessity  that  most 
objects,  during  the  early  period  of  language,  had  more  than  one 
name.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  greater  portion  of  these  names 
became  useless,  and  they  were  mostly  replaced  in  literary  languages 
by  one  fixed  name,  which  might  be  called  the  proper  name  of  such 
objects.  The  more  ancient  a  language,  the  richer  it  is  in  synonyms. 
Synonyms,  again,  if  used  constantly,  must  naturally  give  rise  to  a 
number  of  homonyms.  If  we  may  call  the  sun  by  fifty  names  ex- 
pressive of  different  qualities,  some  of  these  names  will  be  applicable 
to  other  objects  also,  which  happen  to  express  the  same  quality. 
These  different  objects  would  then  be  called  by  the  same  name,  tiiey 
would  become  homonyms.'  Again, '  the  meanings  of  metaphors  are 
forgotten,  or  the  meaning  of  roots  whence  words  were  derived  are 
dimmed  and  changed ;  many  of  these  words  would  lose  their  radical 
as  well  as  their  poetical  meaning.  They  would  become  mere  names 
handed  down  in  the  conversation  of  a  family ;  understood,  perhaps, 
by  the  grandfather,  fiimiliar  to  the  father,  but  strange  to  the  son,  and 
misunderstood  by  the  grandson.' " 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  a  myth  might  grow  np 
by  these  processes.  The  grandfather,  one  fine  morning,  observes  the 
impetuous  rush  of  the  rising  sun,  and  speaks  of  him  as  '  the  lion.' 
The  father  understands  what  is  meant  perfectly  well,  but  when  the 
son  arrives  at  years  of  discretion  he  finds  the  talk  about  the  lion 
rather  bewildering,  and  the  grandson  is  hopelessly  puzzled,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  which  remains  fixed  in  tradition  as  a  myth,  that 
the  sun  really  is  a  lion.  From  this  belief  it  is  a  short  step  to  myths 
like  that  of  Maui  among  the  Maoris,  and  Tcha-ka-betch  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  both  of  whom  set  traps  for,  and  actually 
caught  the  sun-beast.  This  is  as  clear  an  example  as  we  can  give  of 
the  operation  of  the  processes  of  Polyonymy  (giving  each  thing  as 
many  names   as  it  has  attributes),  and  Synonymy  (applying  these 
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names  to  different  objects).  Admit  that  forgetfulness  of  meaning  is 
rapid,  and  that  persistence  of  metaphorical  phrases  is  assured,  and 
you  certainly  arrive  at  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  myths  would 
necessarily  arise. 

But  here  the  most  docile  student  ¥dll  ask  Mr.  Miiller  the  ques- 
tion, Where  is  the  historical  proof  that  this  condition  of  mind  was 
ever  uuiversal  among  men  ?  Is  this  causa  a  vera  causa  ?  Did  men, 
before  the  literary  age  (*  literary  wear  and  tear,'  nevertheless,  somehow 
existing)  give  each  object  mauy  names,  and  these  same  names  to  many 
objects  ?  Does  the  great-grandson  treasure  the  phrases  of  the  great- 
grandfather, while  he  has  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
the  phrases  ?  The  rapidity  of  this  oblivion,  an  affair  of  four  gene- 
rations, is  again  and  again  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Miiller.  Now,  we 
often  hear  that  low  savages,  if  a  group  breaks  off  from  the  tribe, 
'  coin,'  like  Clough's  Piper,  *  a  dialect  new  for  the  party.'  But  is 
similar  forgetfulness,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  of  the  meaning 
of  household  words,  a  feature  of  an  organised  society,  with  its 
kings,  regular  families,  cities,  trades,  handiworks,  and  system  of 
decimal  numeration,  the  result  of  literary  and  social  wear  and 
tear?  That  was  the  condition  of  man  in  the  Mythopcdc  age,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Miiller.  We  have  abundant  historical  experience 
of  people,  like  those  of  Mr.  Miiller's  Mythopcdc  age ;  people,  politi- 
cally, at  least,  much  more  advanced  than  the  Germans  of  the  time 
of  Tacitus.  The  Mythoposic  men  had  cities,  the  Grermans  never 
lived  in  towns.  But  all  this  as  is  nothing  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Miiller  himself  has  already  told  us  '^  that,  in  the  Mythopcdc  age,  so  far 
as  numerals  went,  ^  the  wear  and  tear  of  language  in  literary  usage  had 
given  to  each  object  but  one  name,  and  to  each  name  but  one  power.' 
Where  then  was  there  room  for  Polyonymy  ?  How  came  the  process 
to  stop  short  at  numerals  ?  Do  we  find  that,  among  such  peoples, 
the  great-grandson  forgets  the  meaning  of  the  great-grandfather's 
language?  A  great  amount  of  evidence  would  be  needed  to  prove 
this,  which  is  comparatively  a  minor  point.  The  inquirer  must  ask 
Mr.  Miiller  another  question  :  where  do  we  find,  in  spoken  language, 
examples  of  the  profuse  employment  of  Polyonymy  and  Synonymy  ? 
Where  do  we  find  the  sun  called,  in  conversation,  by  perhaps  fifty 
names,  some  of  these  applied  to  other  objects  also,  which  objects 
became  homonyms  of  the  sun  ? 

Mr.  Miiller's  answer,  to  those  who  have  followed  us,  will  appear 
somewhat  inadequate.  We  have  seen  what  his  theory  of  the  Mytho^ 
pcdc  age  is,  and  that  the  Mythopoeic  age  is  prior  to  the  Aryan 
separation.  But  now  he  leaves  that  *  certain  period  of  history '  un- 
noticed. He  goes,  for  examples  of  his  Mytliopc^ic  linguistic  pro- 
cesses, to the  Vedas !    The  Vedas,  all  the  world  knows,  are  the 

exceedingly  elaborate  Sanscrit  hymns  of  a  priestly  and,  we  may  say, 
of  a  literary  class,  and,  whatever  their  date  may  be,  are  separated  by 
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au  ^  abysm  of  time '  from  the  Mythopodc  age^  from  the  age  in  which 
Sanscrit  did  not  exist,  and  the  Aryans  were  still  undivided.  The 
position  is  this:  Mr.  MuUer  avers  that  between  the  time  when 
dialects  and  languages  diverged  and  the  earliest  concentrations  of 
political  societies  (though  Mythopmo  men  had  kings  and  cities),  the 
establishment  of  laws  and  customs,  the  first  b^;innings  of  religion 
and  poetry,  was  the  Mythic  period,  the  Mythological  or  Mythopceic 
age.  We  cannot  account  for  his  belief  that  kings  and  cities  existed, 
as  he  says  they  did,  before  religion,  law,  and  the  earliest  concentra- 
tions of  political  society.  This,  however,  is  his  theory.  But  we 
are,  perhaps,  even  more  puzzled  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Mythopo&ie 
period  was  before  '  the  first  beginnings  of  religion  and  poetry,'  and 
then  proceeds  to  illustrate  Mythopoeic  processes  by  means  of  the 
poetry  and  religion  of  a  much  later  age  and  society.  What  he  has 
to  do  is  to  produce  historical  proof  of  the  existence,  in  ordinary 
human  conversation,  of  the  processes  of  Polyonymy  and  Synonymy. 
What  he  does  is  to  choose,  not  fi:om  ordinary  human  conversation, 
but  firom  poetry  later  (in  literary  form)  by  a  dateless  gulf  of  time 
than  his  own  Mythopmic  age,  examples  of  processes  which  are  essen- 
tial to  his  theory.  ^In  the  Veda,'  he  says,  ^the  earth  is  called 
urvi  (wide),  prithvi  (broad),  mahi  (great),  and  many  more  names, 
of  which  the  Nigantha  mentions  twenty-one.  These  twenty-one 
words  would  be  synonyms.  But  urvi  (wide)  is  not  only  given  as  a 
name  of  the  earth,  but  also  means  a  river.  Prithvi  (broad)  means 
not  only  earth,  but  sky  and  dawn.  Mahi  (great,  strong)  is  used  for 
air  and  speech,  as  well  as  for  earth.  Hence  earth,  river,  sky,  dawn, 
air,  and  speech  would  become  homonymes.'  ^^  But  did  they  ?  Mr. 
Miiller  does  not  appear  to  remember  that  what  we  want  is,  not  ex- 
amples of  epithets  applied  by  Yedic  poets,  but  proofs  that  Polyonymy 
axidHomonymy  pervaded  idl  Aryan  conversation  centuries  before  tiiere 
were  Vedas,  or  even  a  Sanscrit  language.  If  Polyonymyejid  Somanymy 
cannot  be  shown,  by  a  large  selection  of  examples,  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,  effective  processes  in  actual  human  intercourse,  nothing  is  gained 
for  Mr.  Miiller's  theory  by  these  selections  of  epithets  from  the  Vedas. 
We  are  by  no  means  denying  the  existence  of  the  processes  of 
Polyonymy,  Homonymy,  and  prompt  forgetfulness  of  the  meaning  of 
phrases.  We  are  only  asking  for  scientific  proof  of  the  large  existence 
of  these  processes  in  conversation,  either  in  the  Mythopceic  age,  or  in 
any  society  historically  known  to  men.  It  is  certain  that  the  Chinese 
seem,  at  first,  to  have  a  very  great  number  of  synonyms,  but  these 
are  all  distinguished,  in  practice,  by  the  intonation,  Dobrizhoffer 
found  that  the  Abipones,  in  Southern  America,  had  ^  an  incredible 
number  of  synonyms,'  but,  on  examination,  found  that  the  words 
were  not  synonyms,  so  to  speak,  but  particiUariacUions.  There  was 
one  word  for  fiint-headed  arrow,  another  for  feathered  arrow,  another 
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for  reed  arrow,  and  so  forth.  There  was  no  coofuaian  among  these 
terms,  each  of  which  had  a  distinct  separate  significatioa.  Again, 
each  Maori  god  has  many  names,  but  each  name  does  not  become  a 
god, 

Mr.  Miiller  presents  us  with  no  evidence  of  the  kind,  which,  we 
think,  is  alone  satisfactory.  He  says :  ^  A  whole  world  of  primitive, 
natural,  and  intelligible  mythology  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Vedas.'  Yet  it  is  an  old  truism  that  nothing  can  be  less 
'  primitive '  than  the  elaborate  hymns  of  a  special  dass  of  civilised 
men.  Now,  while  he  is  going  to  the  Vedas  for  primitive  matter,  Mr.. 
Max  Miiller  declares,  that  Hindoo  mythology  is  ^  of  little  or  no  avail 
for  comparative  purposes*  The  stories  of  Siva,  Vishnu,  Mahadeva^ 
Parvati,  Kali,  ICnshna,  &c.,  are  of  late  growth,  indigenous  to  India,, 
and  full  of  wild  and  fanciful  conceptions.'  ^^  But  for  what  purpose  did 
we  start  on  this  inquiry  ?  To  discover,  if  we  could,  the  origin  of 
the  ^  wild  and  fanciful,'  the  ^  savage  and  senseless '  conceptions  ixk^ 
mythology.  We  could  readily  account  for  that  in  mythology  which* 
is  lovely,  and  human,  and  gracious.  What  we  could  not  account  for 
was  the  presence  among  the  fair  humanities  of  old  religion,  of  stories 
as  fanciful  and  wild  as  the  myths  of  Vishnu  and  Cronus.  Therefore 
it  will  not  do,  when  we  have  started  an  investigation  for  the  very 
purpose  of  explaining  the  existence  of  what  is  wild  and  fanciful  in 
mythology,  to  avert  our  eyes  from  the  portions  of  any  mythology 
which  are  fanciful  and  wild.  These  are  the  very  parts  which  we 
determined,  if  we  could,  to  explain. 

We  saw  that  Mr.  Max  Miiller  left  on  one  side  his  original  hypo-- 
thesis  of  a  post-dialectic  but  pre-national  Mythopoeic  period.  He- 
went,  for  explanations  and  examples,  to  a  post-national  period — ^the 
Vedic  age.  He  also  approaches  Grreek  mythology  in  his  search  for* 
illustrations.  But,  &r  from  showing  that  Greek  myths  were  derived, 
from  the  Mythopoeic  age,  those  which  he  examines  and  seeks  to- 
explain  all  originated,  he  says,  after  the  Greeks  were  a  people  with  a. 
separate  speech,  or  even  after  they  settled  in  Europe. 

This  brings  us  to  Mr.  Miiller's  explanations  of  Grreek  myths, 
which  must  be  examined  in  detail.  We  must  ask  whether  the  exist-^ 
ence  of  the  processes  which  he  describes  is  proved,  and  whether  his 
explanations  get  rid  of  the  difficulties.  There  are  two  weak  points 
in  the  working  of  his  system  which  will  become  apparent :  (i)  thougH 
he  began  the  investigation  with  the  object  of  accounting  for  the  more 
savage  and  senseless  features  of  mythology,  these  are  precisely  the 
features  which,  in  some  of  the  myths  examined,  he  omits,  apparently 
thinking  them  non-eesentiaL  (2)  We  shall  observe  that,  even 
granting  the  validity  of  the  philological  explanation  in  a  given  case, 
the  labour  of  applying  the  same  process  of  philological  analysis  to 
the  countless  fiimilar  examples  in  Australian,  New  2Sealand,  African, 
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Eskimo,  and  other  languages  would  be  excessive,  and  has  not  yet 
been  systematically  attempted.  In  the  meantime,  a  rival  theory  of 
readier  application,  and  grounded  on  the  working  of  known  laws  of 
the  mind,  is  in  existence,  and  explains  with  equal  probability  the 
myths  of  savage  and  civilised  races. 

Mr.  Miiller  begins  by  examining  myths  in  which  the  actors  pre- 
serve names  intelligible  in  Greek.  He  first  takes  the  familiar  story 
of  Selene  and  Endymion,  observing  that '  Elis  at  least  is  its  birth- 
place.' This  he  infers  from  the  fact  that  Endymion  is  spoken  of  as 
a  king  of  Elis.  But  all  students  of  these  topics  are  well  aware,  that 
the  localities  mentioned  in  a  myth  often  do  not  indicate  its  birth- 
place, but  the  place  of  its  final  settlement.  Thus  the  myths  about 
Charlemagne  are  localised  in  France,  but  many  of  them  are  well 
known  to  be  related  of  other  heroes,  and  localised  in  other  lands — one, 
at  least,  being  localised  in  their  own  country  by  the  Zulus.  Again, 
we  might  imagine  that  Scotland  was  the  birth-place  of  the  story 
known  in  ballad  lore  as  ^The  Douglas  Tragedy.'  But  the  same 
ballad  is  foimd  localised  in  other  European  lands.  Instances  of  this 
are  so  common,  that  we  cannot  admit  Elis  to  be  necessarily  the 
birth-place  of  the  myth  of  Endymion,  because  Endymion  is  spoken 
of  as  a  king  of  Elis.  Mr.  Miiller  goes  on  to  explain  Endymion  as  a 
name  of  the  setting  sun,  and  though  the  point  is  not  made  out  very 
convincingly,  we  may  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Endy- 
mion once  did  mean  the  setting  sun.  The  meaning  of  the  name  was 
then  lost,  says  Mr.  Miiller,  and  he  assumes  that,  among  the  Crreeks 
of  Elis,  this  power  of  forgetfulness  and  misapplication  may  have 
required  no  more  than  four  generations.  We  have  already  asked  for 
historical  examples  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  probability  of  this 
fluid  language  and  rapid  oblivion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  people  in  Elis 
had  once  said,  ^  Selene  (the  moon)  watches  Endymion,'  instead  of '  It 
is  getting  late ; '  ^  Selene  embraces  Endymion '  instead  of '  The  sun  is 
setting,  and  the  moon  is  rising ; '  ^  Selene  kisses  Endymion  into 
sleep,'  instead  of  '  It  is  night.'  These  stories  remained  long  after 
their  meaning  had  ceased  to  be  understood,  and  as  the  human  mind 
is  generally  as  anxious  for  a  reason  as  ready  to  invent  one,  a  stoiy 
arose  by  common  consent  and  without  any  personal  effort,  that  Endy- 
mion must  have  been  a  young  lad  loved  by  a  young  lady,  Selene ;'  and 
the  grandmothers  of  contemporary  children  are  supposed  to  have  been 
half  aware  of  the  real  physical  nature  of  this  story  they  were  telling. 

Here,  then,  is  Mr.  MUUer's  explanation,  to  which  we  have  several 
objections  to  make,  while  we  provide  a  counter-theory.  First,  names 
derived  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  common  proper  names  among  undeveloped 
races.  Even  among  civilised  people  we  find  such  names  and  nick- 
names as  Aurora  von  Konigsmarck,  Le  Boi  Soleil,  Stella,  and  the 
like.  Among  savage  races,  names  derived  from  clouds,  and  light, 
and  wind,  are  not  uncommon.  Thus,  when  Dobrizhoffer  sought  his 
Paraguayan  flock  in  the  woods,  the  first  man  he  met  was  named 
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*  Gold  flower  of  the  Day '  (that  is  Davm)^  while  his  father,  the  chief 
of  the  community,  was  '  the  Sun.'  Mr,  Miiller  himself  remarks  on 
the  fondness  of  old  royal  lines  for  solar  names*  Thus  his  theory  is 
met  by  this  difficulty,  that  even  if  the  names  in  a  myth  can  be  pMlo- 
logically  analysed  into  names  appropriate  to  the  elements  (and  even 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  myth  was  first  told  of  persons  bearing 
these  names),  we  have  got  *  no  forwarder,'  For  the  myth  may  have 
been  originally  related  about  real  men  and  women,  bearing  such 
elemental  names  as  Endymion  or  Selene.  There  is  always  this 
possibility,  which  greatly  detracts  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Miiller's 
system.  Once  more,  the  majority  of  solar  and  other  myths  of  the 
elements  are  capable  of  explanation  by  another  hypothesis.  The 
whole  tendency  of  savage  thought,  as  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  admits,  is  'to 
ascribe  the  actions  and  feelings  of  living  beings  to  every  object  of  the 
outward  world.'  The  sun,  not  as  a  sungod,  but  as  the  actual  material 
sun,  is  a  marriageable  bachelor^  with  a  living  mother,  in  Bulgarian 
popular  song.  In  New  Zealand  he  is  not  only  liable  to  be  trapped 
and  soundly  beaten,  but  his  blood,  with  the  blood  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  magic  potion.  Among  the 
Bushmen  he  was  a  mortal  man,  who  radiated  light  for  household 
purposes  from  his  armpit,  till  some  one  tossed  him  up  into  the  sky. 
Among  the  Australian  natives  of  Encounter  Bay,  '  the  moon  is  a 
woman,  and  not  particularly  chaste ! '  The  sun  too  is  a  woman, 
who  mingles  with  men.  *For  favours  granted  to  someone  among 
them,  she  receives  a  present  of  a  red  kangaroo  skin,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  morning,  when  she  rises,  appears  in  a  red  dress.'  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  multiply  examples  here,  but  these  show  the  tendency  of 
savage  thought  to  look  on  the  sun  and  moon  as  living  beings  capable 
of  human  relationships.  As  to  the  wind,  he  is  the  father  of  a  Totem- 
stock  in  North  America.  A  contemporary  Australian  black  also 
is  even  now  called  *  the  West  Wind '  by  his  tribe,  because  he  is  a 
magician  with  power  to  make  the  west  wind  blow  so  hard  that  men  could 
not  climb  trees  to  catch  opossums.  Our  theory  is  then,  that  solar  and 
other  elemental  myths  were  originally  told  directly  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  powers  of  nature,  conceived  of  as  beings  with  human  pas- 
sions. There  is  no  need  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  period  in  which 
misunderstood  names  brought  human  imagination  back  to  this  period 
of  fancy.  Tradition,  preserving  the  original  myths,  does  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  select  from  Mr.  Miiller's  own  Essays  an  example  of 
the  savage  solar  myth.  It  is  told,  as  will  be  observed,  by  way  of 
*  accounting  for  the  existence  and  the  movements  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  It  is  an  setiological  myth — a  myth  explanatory  of  pheno- 
mena— and  depends,  for  its  conditions,  on  certain  well-faiown  quali- 
ties of  the  savage  intellect.    The  italics  are  our  own. 

'  Many  years  ago,  a  great  Esquimaux  conqueror  gained  so  much 
power  that  he  was  able  to  rise  unto  the  heavens^  taking  with  him,  on 
one  occasion,  a  sister,  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and  some  fire.  ^  Med 
much  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  thus  formed  the  sun.  Foi  d 
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his  sister  lived  in  great  harmony,  but  after  a  time  he  became  very 
cruel,  and  ill-treat^  his  sister  in  many  ways.  She  bore  it  at  first 
with  great  patience,  until  at  last  he  threw  fire  at  her,  and,  scorched 
one  side  of  her  face.  This  spoiling  of  her  beauty  was  beyond  en- 
durance ;  she,  therefore,  ran  away  from  him,  and  formed  the  moon. 
Her  brother  then  began,  and  still  continues  to  chase  her ;  but 
although  he  sometimes  got  near,  he  has  not  yet  overtaken  her,  nor 
ever  will. 

^  When  it  is  new  moon,  the  burnt  side  of  the  fece  is  towards  us ;  at 
full  moon,  it  is  the  reverse.'  This  is  like  the  Indian  story  of  the  man  who 
made  love  to  his  mother-in-law,  who  therefore  threw  at  him  a  handful 
of  ashes.  These  marked  his  face,  he  flew  up  to  heaven,  and  became  the 
moon,  with  the  blots  on  his  face  still  visible. 

Mr.  Miiller  produces  the  Eskimo  story  as  a  parallel  to  Aryan 
myths,  which  were  formed  (according  to  him)  by  forgetfulness  of 
language.  But  the  persons  of  the  Eskimo  myths  (as  usual  in  savage 
myths  and  European  Mdrcheri)  are  anonymous.  The  story  is  merely 
a  crude  hypothesis,  such  as  exist  in  thousands,  to  account,  by  human 
and  intelligible  agencies,  for  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  The 
Greek  and  the  Australian  myth  makes  a  man  (Prometheus  in  Greek) 
obtain  fire  by  holding  a  torch  to  the  sun.  The  Eskimo  myth  accounts 
for  the  sun  as  the  production  of  a  man  provided  with  fire.  Like  all 
medicine  men  and  most  saints,  Catholic  or  Buddhist,  the  Eskimo 
^  has  so  much  power  that  he  is  able  to  rise  into  the  heavens.'  The 
Angekoks,  or  medicine  men,  even  now  retain  and  exercise  the  same 
enviable  accomplishment,  and  so  do  the  Birraark  of  Australia.  People 
who  believe  this  have  no  difficulty  in  constructing  a  myth  like  the 
Eskimo  one  of  the  origin  of  the  sun  and  moon.  A  mental  condi- 
tion of  this  sort  (in  our  opinion),  and  not  forgetfulness  of  the  mean- 
ing of  language,  produced  the  real  myths  of  the  dawn,  the  winds, 
the  sun,  and  the  moon.  It  is  a  real  historical  and  even  contempo- 
rary condition  of  the  intellect,  whereas  we  have  found  no  adequate 
historical  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Mr.  Miiller's  processes  of 
Polyonymy,  Homonymy,.  and  the  rest.  It  is  singular  that  he  should 
regard  the  existence  of  savage  myths  obviously  suggested  by  the 
crude  science  of  savages  as  examples  of  the  philological  processes 
by  means  of  which  he  tries  to  account  for  Aryan  mythology. 

Mr.  Miiller^s  next  illustration  is  the  myth  of  Cephalua  and 
Procris.  This  also  is  not  a  myth  of  his  Mythopoeic  age,  but  one 
of  a  later  time.  In  this  case,  too,  he  not  only  makes  no  attempt 
to  explain  the  wild  and  loathsome  features  of  the  story  (which  are 
the  very  things  that  need  explanation),  but  leaves  them  absolutely 
unmentioned.  Again,  in  this  illustration  he  displays  very  clearly  a 
radical  defect  of  the  philological  method,  its  extreme  facility,  and 
lax  latitude  of  application.  Mr.  Miiller  has  said  that  a  vast  number 
of  appellatives,  derived  from  his  various  attributes,  were  given  to. 
the  sun;  that  these  appellatives  persisted  in  language  after  their 
force  as  mere  synonyms  for  the  sun  was  forgotten ;  that  they  thus 
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became  proper  names,  were  believed  to  be  the  names  of  heroes  or 
gods,  and  at  last  found  themselves  the  centres  of  the  solar  myths. 
Now,  the  philological  mythologist,  with  this  doctrine  in  his  mind, 
can  scarcely  be  presented  with  any  name  in  which  he  will  not  find  an 
attribute  of  the  sun.  There  is  scarcely  anything  that  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  sun,  and,  consequently,  there  is  scarcely  any  pp6« 
sible  name,  connoting  a  quality,  which  the  philological  mythplogist 
cannot  explain  to  his  own  satisfaction  as  an  old  appellative  of  the 
sun.  The  sun  is  wise,  and  bright,  and  broad,  and  keen,  and  strong, 
and  Mr.  Paley  even  says  that  the  setting  sun  is  little,  and  that 
Ulysses  is  connected  with  oKlyosj  ^  little,'  and  means  the  setting 
sun.  This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  case.  But  the  habit  is  &miliar 
to  all  philological  mythologists,  and  may  thus  be  formulated  in  a 
fallacious  syllogism. 

The  sun  has  all  names. 

This  man  has  a  name. 

Therefore  this  man  is  the  sun. 

When  asked  for  historical  proof  that  this  vast  wealth  of  name» 
was  given  to  the  sun,  Mr.  Miiller  falls  back  on  the  Vedas.     But 

(i)  The  Vedas  do  not  represent  the  ordinary  conversation  of  men, 
in  which  the  process  of  naming  and  forgetting  names  is  said  to  have 
existed. 

(2)  The  Vedas  are  post-Mythopceic. 

(3)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Vedic  practice  influenced 
the  Greeks,  who  had  long  before  left  that  branch  of  the  Aryan  stock 
which  (after  the  separation)  spoke  in  Sanscrit. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  Mr.  Miiller's  theory  of 
the  myth  of  Cephalus  and  Procris.  We  find  the  story  in  ApoUodorus 
(' Mythographi  Grraeci,' BrunvigaB,  mdcccxliii.  pp.  20,  47,  118),  in 
Antoninus  Liberalis  {id.  p.  236),  in  the  Pseud-Eratosthenes  (id^ 
p.  26 1 ),  in  Ovid  (*  Metamorphoses,'  vii.  670,790),  in  Hyginus  (clxxxix.). 
Of  these  versions,  that  of  ApoUodorus  is  the  earliest,  that  of  Ovid  (as 
might  be  expected  from  the  poet  of  a  refined  age)  is  the  most  pure, 
polished,  and  adorned.  Mr.  Max  Miiller  adopts  the  purified  poetic 
form,  and  carefully  avoids  touching  the  extraordinary  and  most 
odious  features  of  the  earlier  Greek  legend.  Here  is  Mr.  MiiUer's 
version  of  the  myth :  *  What  is  told  of  Kephalos  is  that  he  wafi  the 
husband  of  Prokris,  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  they  vowed  to  be 
faithful  to  one  another.  But  Eos  [the  dawn]  also  loves  Kephalos. 
She  tells  her  love,  and  Kephalos,  true  to  Prokris,  does  not  accept  it, 
Eos,  who  knows  her  rival,  replies  that  he  might  remain  faithful  to 
Prokris  till  Prokris  had  broken  her  vow.  Kephalos  accepts  the  chal* 
lenge,  approaches  his  wife  disguised  as  a  stranger,,  and  gains  her 
love.  Prokris,  discovering  her  shame,  flies  to  Kreta.  Here  Diana 
gives  her  a  dog  and  a  spear  that  never  miss  their  aim,  and  Prokris 
returns  to  Kephalos,  disguised  as  a  huntsman.  While  hunting  with 
Kephalos  she  is  asked  by  him  to  give  him  the  dog  and  "^^e 

promises  to  do  so  only  in  return  for  his  lov^  and  v 
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assented  she  discloses  herself,  and  is  again  accepted  by  Kephalos. 
Yet  Prokris  fears  the  charms  of  Eos ;  and,  while  jealously  watcliing 
her  husband,  she  is  killed  by  him  unintentionally  by  the  spear  that 
never  misses  its  aim.'  *^ 

We  shall  afterwards  give  or  indicate  the  parts  of  the  fable  which 
Mr.  Miiller  discreetly  omits.  But  now  for  his  explanation.  The 
first  element  of  the  story  is  '  Kephalos  loves  Prokris.'  Prokris  is  ex- 
plained, by  a  reference  to  Sanscrit  jprush  and  priah  =  to  sprinkle, 
to  mean  the  dew.  It  appears  from  a  note  that  this  etymology  is 
disputed,  so  that  even  '  the  etymologists,  who  settle  everything,'  as 
Sir  William  Jones  says,  have  not  quite  settled  this.  But  let  Prokris 
mean  dew — a  not  unnatural  name  for  '  a  woman,  like  a  dewdrop, 
she's  so  purer  than  the  purest.'  Here  we  have  the  difficulty  that 
Prokris  may  be  the  dew,  or  may  be  a  real  or  fancied  girl,  Dew-drop, 
whose  name  got  into  the  myth.  '  The  second  saying '  (all  the  story 
rests,  in  Mr.  Miiller's  mind,  on  these  old  poetical  daj^Ti^a,  which 
always  endured  after  they  had  ceased  to  have  any  meaning)  '  is  Eos 
loves  Kephalos.'  Eos  Toay  be  the  Dawn  conceived  of  as  a  real  woman 
(in  the  Australian  fashion),  or  she  may  (very  improbably)  be  a  real 
woman  like  Aurora  von  Konigsmarck,  or  she  may  be  the  mere  word 
for  Dawn,  afterwards,  by  reason  of  its  feminine  gender,  mistaken 
for  a  female  being.  The  last  is  Mr.  Miiller's  hypothesis.  But  who 
is  Kephalos  ?  He  is  bound  to  be  the  sun,  but  how  did  the  sun  oome 
to  be  called  Kephalos  ?  ^  Kephalos  was  the  rising  sun,  the  head  of 
light,'  an  expression  frequently  used  of  the  sun  in  different  mytho- 
logies. In  the  Veda,  where  the  sun  is  addressed  as  a  horse,  the 
head  of  the  horse  is  an  expression  meaning  the  rising  sun.  Thus 
the  poet  says,  Bv.  i.  163-6,  *I  have  known  through  my  mind  thy- 
self when  it  was  still  far — thee,  the  bird  flying  up  from  below  the 
sky  ;  I  saw  a  head  with  wings  toiling  on  smooth  and  dustless  paths.' 
The  Teutonic  nations  speak  of  the  sun  in  the  eye  of  Wuotan  as 
Hesiod  speaks  of 

and  they  also  called  the  sun  the  face  of  their  god.  In  the  Veda, 
again,  the  sun  is  called  (I.  115.1)^  the  face  of  the  gods,'  or  ^  the  fiuse 
of  Aditi'  (I.  113.19) ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  winds  obscure  the  eye 
of  the  sun  by  showers  of  rain  (V.  59.5).  A  similar  idea  led  the 
Grreeks  to  form  the  name  of  Kephalos  ;  and  if  Kephalos  is  called  the 
son  of  Herse — ^the  Dew — ^this  patronymic  meant  the  same  in  mytho- 
logical language  that  we  should  express  by  the  sun  rising  over  dewy 
fields.' 

This  passage  is  an  exquisite  example  of  the  logic  of  the  philological 
mythologist.  Mr.  Miiller  wants  to  prove  that,  at  the  age  when  people 
habitually  spoke  in  the  Mythopoeic  language,  the  meaning  of  which 
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their  descendants  afterwards  forgot,  they  would  say,  instead  of  *  the  sun 
is  rising  over  dewy  fields,'  *  the  Head  [of  light]  is  the  child  of  the  dew.' 
And  how  does  he  prove  it  ?  By  showing  that  a  poet  of  the  much 
later  Vedic  period  called  the  sun  ^  a  head  with  wings,'  in  a  figure  of 
which  there  is  no  proof  that  the  meaning  was  ever  lost  at  all.  Here 
we  have  a  poet  speaking,  in  a  late  age,  instead  of  the  people  speaking 
in  an  early  age  ;  here  we  have  a  phrase  no  more  misunderstood  than 
a  phrase  of  Wordsworth's,  instead  of  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
common  Mythopoeic  sort  of  talk  which  persisted  after  its  sense  was 
forgotten.  Then  we  are  told  that  a  Greek  poet  and  the  Germans 
called  the  sun  the  ^  eye  of  god.'  But,  to  make  the  analogy  of  any 
value,  it  should  he  shown  that  Greeks  and  Germans  of  a  later  age 
forgot  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  which  called  the  sun  '  the  eye,'  and 
invented  a  god  or  hero  called  *  Eye,'  Auge^  'O^^aX/io^,  or  the  like — a 
hero  who  would  answer  to  Kephalos  as  explained  by  Mr.  MUller.  The 
whole  argument  is  drawn  from  analogies  even  more  feeble  than  common 
analogy.  Lastly,  suppose  it  were  proved  that '  the  Head '  was  even 
a  Greek  expression  for  the  sun,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  named 
Kephalos  had  any  connection  whatever  with  that  heavenly  body. 
Sir  G.  W.  Cox  says  that  the  sun  was  called  *  the  wise  one,'  but  that 
will  not  justify  a  New  Zealand  philologist  of  the  future  in  concluding 
that  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  the  sun.  In  short,  the  whole  process  by 
which  Mr.  Miiller  tries  to  prove  Kephalos  to  have  been  the  sun  seems 
to  us  not  only  inadequate  and  inconclusive,  but  capable  in  dexterous 
hands  of  proving  that  any  man  who  ever  lived  was  the  sun.  This  is 
the  point  at  which  parody  assails  the  theory,and  demonstrates  by  philo- 
logical arguments  that  Mr.  Miiller  himself  is  the  centre  of  our  system. 

Another  weak  point  in  the  philological  explanation  is  the  disre- 
gard of  that  part  of  the  myth  which  is  most  astonishing,  the  amazing 
account  of  the  services  which  Procris  rendered  to  Minos  in  exchange 
for  the  dog  and  spear.  As  to  the  transference  of  the  dog  to  the  stars, 
that  is  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Australian,  Egyptian,  Eskimo, 
and  Brazilian  mythologies. 

We  must  now  hurry  to  a  conclusioD,  as  space  does  not  permit  an 
elaborate  criticism  of  Mr.  MUller's  philological  explanation  of  the 
myth  of  Daphne.  It  rests  on  the  fact  that  Ahana  is  a  name  for 
Dawn  in  the  Veda,  the  theory  that  Ahana  may  equal  Dahana,  and 
that  Dahana  may  be  translated  into  Daphne.  Here,  again,  we  need 
evidence  that  the  Aryans,  before  their  separation,  had  the  word 
Dahana,  or  a  root  which,  in  Greek,  loDg  after  the  separation,  would 
become  Daphne.  Once  more,  we  are  to  imagine  that  the  word,  in 
Greek,  lost  all  connection  with  the  brilliance  of  Dawn,  and  that  *  the 
dawn  was  called  Sa^i/17,  the  burning ;  so  was  the  laurel,  a  wood  that 
bums  easily.'  The  daphne  is  not  our  laurel,  and  I  know  not  whether 
it  burns  easily,  though  this  may  be  inferred  from  Theocritus,  ii. 
23-25.  By  these  processes  the  saying  which  had  meant  that  *the 
sun  follows  the  dawn '  came  to  mean  that  *  Apollo  follows  the  laurel,' 
which  again  was  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  laurel  had  been 
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a  girl  called  Daphne.  The  theory  would  be  more  satisfiustory  if  most 
notable  objects  in  nature  were  not  habitually  accounted  for,  in  all 
savage  myths,  by  the  l^end  that  they  had  ouce  been  men  or  women. 
Mr.  Miiller's  next  example  is  the  story  of  Urvasi,  a  fidry,  who  disap- 
pears when  she  sees  her  husband,  Pururavas,  naked,  a  thing  which 
she  says  is  contrary  to  '  the  manner  of  women.*  Here  we  read :  *  The 
best  proof  that  Urvasi  was  the  dawn  is  the  legend  told  of  her  and  of 
her  love  to  Pururavas,  a  story  that  is  true  only  of  the  Bun  and  the 
Dawn?  Now  the  gist  of  the  story  merely  is  that  Urvasi  vanishes 
when  Pururavas  transgresses  a  point  of  matrimonial  etiquette.  Simi- 
lar etiquette — ^that  the  wife  is  not  to  speak  to  her  lord,  or  name  his 
name,  or  see  him,  or  be  seen  in  his  company — ^is  a  conunon  fact  in 
manners,  from  North  America  to  Bulgaria,  and  round  again  to  South 
Africa.  And  almost  equally  distributed  is  the  story  of  the  wife  and 
husband  who  are  supernaturally  separated  as  a  consequence  of  trans- 
gressing this  taboo,  or  ceremonial  law.  This  is  a  formula  in  Mr. 
Alfi^  Nutfs  tabular  arrangement  of  fairy-tales : — 

Freya  Formula. 

1.  Wife  breaks  taboo,  and  supernatural  husband  deserts  her. 

2.  She  wanders  forth  to  seek  him. 

3.  Beconciliation. 

Melusina  Formula. 

1.  Husband  breaks  taboo,  and  supernatural  wife  quits  Iiinu 

2.  For  ever. 

3.  He  seeks  her,  and  is  re-united  to  her. 

In  the  myth  of  Urvasi  what  we  should  not  neglect  is  the  institu- 
tion indicated  in  the  words  '  let  me  never  see  you  without  your  royal 
garments,  for  this  is  the  custom  of  women.'  In  the  myth  the  names  are 
Vedic,  but  the  wide  distribution  of  the  story  shows  either  that  it  is 
earlier  than  any  separation  of  races,  or  that  similar  institutions  have 
produced  it  in  different  lands.  The  names  Urvasi  and  Pururavas, 
whatever  their  meaning,  are  not  necessarily  the  original  names  of  the 
hero  and  heroine.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  as  old  as  the 
story,  they  throw  no  light  on  its  meaning,  especially  on  the  part  which 
is  found  among  the  Zulus,  and  which  Liebrecht  detects  among  the 
New  Zealanders.  Thus  we  cannot  at  present  admit  the  philological 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  tale.  We  might  as  well  believe  with  Mr. 
Miiller  that  *  the  idea  of  a  young  hero  dying  in  the  fulness  of  his 
youth  was  first  suggested  by  the  sun.'  Thousands  of  young  heroes 
die  in  the  fulness  of  their  youth,  which  is  precisely  the  very  thing 
that  the  sun  never  does  do,  either  at  *  the  end  of  a  day  or  at  the  end 
of  the  sunny  season.'  In  both  cases  the  sun  dies  after  a  long  decline 
answering  to  the  fulness  of  his  age.  Does  the  sun  suddenly  disappear 
in  mid>heaven  ?  This  way  of  reasoning  is  as  false  to  astronomy  as  to 
history.     It  is  this  sort  of  reasoning  that  makes  Welcker  '  admit  that 
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the  first  beginnings  of  Zens  mnst  be  sought  in  the  ancient  songs  of 
the  Veda,  songs,  ex  hypotheaij  post-Mythopoeic  and  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks.  The  mythical  functions  of 
Zeus  are  the  property  of  every  d^ad  or  living  medicine  man  from  the 
Eskimo  to  the  Australians.  They  all  are  *  cloud-gatherers ; '  they 
can  interpret  the  sky  ;  *  the  sky  is  the  chiers '  in  Zulu-land ;  they  con- 
trol the  dead,  they  assume  animal  forms,  their  names  are  sometimeb 
derived  from,  sometimes  ascribed  to,  the'  chief  tribal  spirit,  oftbn 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  god  possessed  by  such  races.  When  we  find 
Zeus  enjoying  the  same  functions,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  mudh 
in  the  personality  of  Zeus  is  derived,  nbt  from  contemplation  of  the 
bright  sky,  but  from  the  ordinary  superstitions  of  the  lower  races. 
These  are  virtually  ignored  in  Mr.  MiLller's  theory.  Its  defect  is  to 
put,  in  the  room  of  a  mental  condition  which  is  ascertained  and  his- 
torical, a  mental  condition  which  needs  more  proof  than  we  have 
found  for  its  existence.  The  result  is  a  series  of  confusions,  in  which 
the  history  of  institutions  and  beliefs  is  lost,  while  ahypothesis  of  philo- 
logical mystification  supplies  its  place.  Notorious  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  thought  and  of  society  are  left  on  one  side;  while  the 
mythological  result  of  these  factors  is  ascribed  to  philological  pro- 
cesses which  really  seem  conjectural  and  destitute  of  scientific  evi- 
dence. The  future  students  of  mythology  will  ask,  *  Is  there  any 
contemporary  stage  of  thought  and  of  society,  in  which  the  wildest 
marvels  of  mythology  are  looked  on  as  the  ordinary  facts  of  expe- 
rience, and  as  laws  regulative  of  phenomena?'  And  they  will  find 
that  condition  of  thought  surviving  among  contemporary,  and  his- 
torically recorded  of  departed  races  of  savages. 

A.  Lang. 
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Tractarianism  and  Ritualism. 

THE  tendency  of  each  generation  to  praise  the  past  at  tlie  expense 
of  the  present  is  proverbial.  ^  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour 
save  in  his  own  country,'  and  the  children  of  one  age  deck  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets  whom  their  fathers  slew.  This  is  true  especially  of 
reforming  movements,  whether  they  be  social,  political,  or  religious. 
Beformers  are  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the  mass  of  their  contempora^ 
fies — their  educated  and  well-to-do  contemporaries  in  particular — as 
lawless  persons,  revolutionists,  troublers  of  Israel.  And  this  is  quite 
natural  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  prosperous  and  comr 
fortable  classes  of  society  are  precisely  those  who  least  feel  the  need  of 
reform.  In  the  second  place,  reformers  must  necessarily  aim  at 
making  an  impression,  and  this  they  can  only  do  by  dealing  in 
general  and  sweeping  statements ;  statements  which  are  true  in  the 
abstract,  but  which  require  qualification  in  practice.  If  the  reformer 
were  to  stop  to  explain  and  qualify  every  general  proposition  with 
all  the  necessary  reservations  which  belong  to  it,  the  result  would  be 
that  he  would  make  no  progress  at  all.  His  general  principles  would 
be  lost  in  the  multitude  of  his  explanations ;  his  hearers  would  be 
unable  to  see  the  end  for  the  process.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
therefore,  all  great  reforms  are  certain  to  be  more  or  less  character- 
ised by  something  of  extravagance.  They  are  a  recoil,  and  can  hardly 
avoid  rebounding  towards  the  opposite  extreme  before  they  settle  in 
the  ^  golden  mean.'  Kenovation  implies  a  wrong  state  of  things  out 
of  which  it  grew — ^a  decay,  or  a  weakness,  or  an  obliquity,  or  an 
excrescence.  Whatever  is  amiss  and  requires  mending  necessarily 
impairs  the  tone  of  the  amendment  itself:  the  restoration  still  retains 
a  connection  with  the  old  state,  just  because  it  is  a  restoration.  As 
supplying  a  defect  or  providing  a  counterpoise,  it  is  still  correlative 
to  the  former  state  and  must  correspond  to  it  in  some  degree,  even 
in  its  faultiness ;  the  action  and  reaction,  though  contrary,  requiring 
to  be  equal ;  too  much  answering  to  too  little,  the  over-prominent  to 
the  overlooked.  The  crooked  stick,  to  quote  Aristotle's  famllUr 
illustration,  can  only  be  straightened  by  bending  it  towards  the 
opposite  extreme. 

No  reform  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil  that  it  seeks  to  cure 
can  escape  this  disadvantage.  Christianity  did  not  escape  iL  Its 
Founder  was  delivered  over  to  prison  and  to  death,  as  *  a  malefiEtctor ' 
and  ^  perverter  of  the  nation,'  and  His  Apostles  shared  the  finte  of 
their  Master.  ^  These,'  said  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  ^that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither 
also.'  What  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  large  part,  but  the 
assertion  in  an  extreme  and  naked  form  of  the  neglected  side  of  great 
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truths?  But  perhaps  the  aptest  illustration  of  the  point  I  am 
insisting  on  is  the  treatment  of  the  mutual  relation  of  faith  and 
works  by  the  apostles  Paul  and  James  respectively.  ^  Man  is  jus- 
tified by  faith  and  not  by  works,'  says  the  former.  <  Man  is  justified 
by  works  and  not  by  faith,'  says  the  latter.  And  botl  appeal  to  the 
example  of  Abraham,  by  way  of  illustration.  Of  corrse,  we  see  that 
the  opposition  between  the  two  statements  is  only  verbal,  each  being 
merely  the  unqualified  assertion  of  a  neglected  tru:h.  Ours  is  not 
that  epicurean  deity  that  in  delicious  repose  occupies  its 

templa  Serena 
Despicere  unde  queas  alios,  passimque  F^dere 
Errare,  atque  viam  palantes  quserere  v].»b. 

In  a  world  of  error  the  progress  of  truth  is  commonly  not  in  a 
straight  line,  but  zigzag,  by  action  and  reaction,  now  inclining  to 
this  extreme,  and  then  to  that,  sometimes  gfving  one  of  its  sides  a 
prominence,  and  anon  another,  according  za  the  exigencies  of  the 
strife  and  the  needs  of  men  require  it.  And  thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  what  one  generation  regards  as  revolutionary  innova- 
tions become  the  truths  of  the  next,  anc  the  truisms  of  that  which 
follows.  The  Evangelicals  of  the  prfuent  day  are,  for  example,  a 
great  deal  more  ^  Kitualistic'  in  their  public  worship  than  the  Trac- 
tarians  were  forty  years  ago.  It  is  low,  indeed,  the  fashion  to  pat 
the  Tractarians  on  the  back,  praise  cheir  '  moderation,'  glorify  them 
as  the  <  old  historical  High  Ghmxh  party,'  and  then  contrast  them 
with  the  dreadful  Ritualists.  Vei^  different  is  the  language  that  was 
applied  to  them  forty  years  ago  and  later ;  indeed  the  difference  is 
so  striking  that  it  may  be  instructive,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
amusing,  to  call  attention  to  ii  in  some  detail. 

In  a  leading  articlpin  tj>f  *  Times,'  of  December  3 1,  1844, 1  read 
as  follows : —  %  •:!*  Cr  •    / 

Throughout  the  whole  dr wiy^&nhappy  contest  the  laity  have  behaved 
with  consistency ;  they  hare  stood  their  ground  firmly ;  they  have  made 
known,  intelligibly  enough^  over  and  over  again,  their  strong  repugnance  to 
the  introduction  of  the  obnoxioas  novelties;  they  have  respectfully  re- 
quested the  removal  of  them ;  to  be  allowed  to  worship  as  their  fathers 
worshipped,  and  to  obsdrve  the  same  ritual  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  infmcy.  .  .  .  The  year,  it  appears,  is  to  close  over  this 
fiery  controversy  of  which  no  one  can  tell  the  final  issue.  .  .  .  We  look 
upon  it  as  a  strife,  mot  of  words,  but  of  principles,  and  therefore  the  more 
lasting  and  important  in  its  efiects. 

These  are  ihe  words  with  which  the  *  Times '  rings  out  the  year 
1844.  There  was  a  fierce  *  contest,'  *  not  of  words  but  of  principles ; ' 
and  the  laity  were  maintaining  a  desperate  fight  against  *  the  intro- 
duction' of  ^obnoxious  novelties.'  The  area  of  the  strife  extended 
during  the  following  year,  and  so,  unfortunately,  did  its  bitterness. 
The  ^  Times '  had  reporters-^war  correspondents  they  might  be  more 
Ko.  620  («o.  oow  v.  t.)  o 
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fitly  called — ^to  watch  and  describe  the  development  of  eventft.  One 
of  these,  writHig  frofkn  Exeter,  on  January  20, 1845,  opens  hisdescrip-^ 
tion  of  the  fn,y  as  follows : — 

After  the  cisgraceful  exhibition  of  Sunday  last  at  the  churdi  of  St. 
Sidwell's— the  excitement  and  irritation  shown  in  the  churdi — thebootingB 
and  yellings  in  Vhe  streets  by  an  indignant  population  at  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Oourtenay  for  continuing  observances  and  ceremonies  in  the  service  of  the 
church  to  which  tke  panshioners  had  expressed  their  repeated  and  decided 
objection — it  was  loped  by  many  that  a  regard  for  the  decorous  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  quieting  of  men's  minds,  would  have  induced 
that  gentleman  to  yield. 

But  ^  that  gentleman '  apparently  was  proof  even  against  the 
soothing  influences  cf  the  Sabbath,  and  performed  accordingly  the 
service  in  a  way  which  led  to  results  described  as  follows  by  tiie  war 
correspondent : — 

On  leaving  the  churdi  the  congregation  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  700 
or  800  people  who  were  aisembled  outside,  and  waited  for  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Oourtenay.  He  left  the  church  in  Ihe  centre  of  a  dozen  aentlemen, 
headed  by  the  Ohurch wardens  and  was  received  by  the  crowd  wiw  hootings 
and  yellings,  which  continued  i«  he  and  his  friends  rapidly  made  their  way 
through,  protected  by  policemen. 

This  was  in  the  morning. 

In  the  evening  [continues  the  i-^porter],  although  it  rained  in  torrents, 
the  church  of  St.  Bidwell's  was  densely  crowded.  It  was  a  strange  and 
unbecoming  scene  of  excitement.  A|£mi  Mr.  Oourtenay  preached  in  his 
surplice,  following  all  the  same  objectLonable  observances  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  his  entering  the  pulpit  the  coim*egation  appeared  all  to  rise  from 
cariosity;  many  went  out;  the  churcl  porch  and  lobby  were  densely 
crowded  ;  and  so  great  a  noise  prevailed  tlAt  the  opening  prayer  before  the 
sermon  was  scarcely  audible.  .  .  .  The  semice  ended,  the  scene  outside  the 
church  beggars  description.  It  rained  in  torrents ;  yet  the  streets  were 
like  a  fair.  About  two  thousand  persons  -rare  assembled  to  hoot  Mr. 
Oourtenay  as  he  left  the  church.  Gibes,  and  shouts,  and  laughter  rang 
through  the  air.  The  Rev.  gentleman  was  again  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
his  friends  to  protect  him  as  he  left  the  churdi.  A  strong  body  of  the 
p3lice  made  a  lane  through  the  crowd  for  Lim,  ind  then  formed  in  dose 
die  roiuid  him  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  .  .  .  The  iniignation  of  the  people 
is  certainly  excusable,  for  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  was  Mr.  Oourtenay 
and  a  white  gown.  It  was  generally  rumoured  that  ^he  Mayor  had  called 
on  Mr.  Oourtenay  before  the  afternoon  service,  and  represented  to  him  the 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  the  great  probability  of  a  fight  with 
the  police  if  he  persevered,  and  had  put  it  to  him  as  i  clergyman  if  he 
thought  it  proper  to  run  the  risk  of  such  a  result  by  persisting  in  the  line 
of  conduct  he  was  pursuing. 

These  scenes  went  on  for  several  Sundays,  and  then  the  *  Times'* 
opened  its  batteries  on  Mr.  Oourtenay.  *  QuoiLsque  tandem  ? '  de- 
manded the  leading  journal,  as  if  Mr.  Oourtenay  were  an  ecclesias- 
tical Catiline,  conspiring  agaiubt  the  institutions  of  his  connti^. 
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How  loBg  is  it  to  go  onl  How  long  is  the  public  patience  to  be  A)>tti9ed 
by  the  impertinence  of  Buch  men  as  the  Bev«  Mr.  Coiii:tena7  in  those  cer^ 
monial  absurdities  which  even  his  Bishop  has  been,  forced  to  fiiscountenanoe. 
.  .  •  Ab  to  reasoning  the  point  any  longer,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  For 
the  peace  of  society,  for  the  comfort  of  the  townspeople,  for  the  cause  of 
quiet  and  devotion  in  the  public  service  of  the  churdh,  this  may  not  and 
must  not  be.  Mr.  Oourtenay's  career  has  had  its  full  share  of  experiment 
upon  the  general  feeling  of  Exeter ;  and  if  he  will  not  comply  with  the 
audible  expression  of  opinion  which  he  has  already  received,  but  will  collect 
a  crowd  to  repeat  their  detestation  of  his  doings,  and  put  in  requisition 
a  whole  force  of  police  to  guard  him  home,  he  must  be  put  down  as  a  com- 
mon nuisance. 

•  Let  us  now  leap  over  three  years.  Poor  Mr.  Gourtenay  was 
worried  into  his  grave  in  the  interval,  and  the  Bev.  J.  Ingle  appears 
as  the  hero  of  the  scene  which  is  thus  described  in  the  ^  Times '  of 
November  6,  1848: — 

A  BiOT  IN  Church. — On  Sunday,  the  29th  ult.,  the  church  of  St. 
Sidwell's,  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  was  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  riot  during 
the  time  of  the  evening  service  in  consequence  of  the  Kev.  J.  Ingle  enter- 
ing the  pulpit  in  his  surplice.  .  .  .  The  uproar  commenced  with  a  general 
'  coughing  down.'  Several  persons  then  moved  towards  the  door,  making  a 
great  noise  in  their  progress ;  a  young  woman  went  off  in  a  'fit  of  hysterics,, 
uttering  loud  shrieks,  whilst  a  mob  outside  besieged  the  doors  of  the  build- 
ing. A  cry  of '  Eire  I '  was  raised,  followed  by  an  announcement  that  the^ 
church  doors  were  closed,  and  a  rush  was  made  to  burst  them  open.  Some- 
persons  cried,  *  Turn  him  out ! '  *  Put  out  his  lights  I '  In  the  galleries  the 
uproar  was  at  its  height,  whistling,  the  noise  of  cat-calls,  and  such  cries  as. 
are  heard  in  theatres,  hurrahing,  4&c.,  echoed  throughout  the  edifice.  Mr.. 
Ingle  still  persisted  to  read  his  text,  but  was  quite  inaudible,  and  the  row 
increased,  some  of  the  congregation  waving  their  hats,  standing  on  the 
seats,  jumping  over  the  seats,  bawling,  roaring,  and  gesticulating,  like  a 
mob  at  an  election. 

These  doings  were  in  the  far  West.  Let  us  now  see  how  matters 
stood  in  the  metropolis.  On  March  15,  1845,  there  was  an  excited 
meeting  held  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  London.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  was  the  senior  churchwarden  of  the  parish^, 
and  bore  the  suggestive  name  of  Liquorish.  But  the  orator  of  the 
occasion  was  a  certain  Mr.  Baddeley,  of  whom  history,  as  far  as  I 
know,  records  nothing  more.  Mr.  Baddeley  made  a  speech  which 
appears  to  have  evoked  much  applause,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  expressedl 
the  genuine  feelings  of  the  man  and  of  those  who  cheered  him.  The^ 
following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  his  line  of  argument : — 

It  was  lamentable  that  a  parish  consisting  of  upwards  of  43,000  souls 
should  be  disturbed  to  its  centre  at  the  will  of  one  individual,  who  at  his 
mere  pleasure  disturbed  and  deranged  the  beautiful  and  solemn  ceremonial 
of  church  service  which  had  been  handed  down  to  us  unchanged  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  Those  were  not  the  days  to  trifle  with  the  laity. 
Men  could  not  now  be  dragooned  into  a  belief  or  compelled  to  a  ceremonial. 
Eortunately  there  was  an  organ  dL  incalculable  power  and  extent  to  pre* 
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serve  and  support  the  creed  of  their  forefieithers :  the  '  Times '  was  that 
powerful  organ.  .  .  .  Their  Rev.  Hector  talked  of  peace  while  he  was  at  the 
very  time  fomenting  discord  hy  introducing  a  Jim  Crow  sort  of  buffoonery 
into  the  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive  decencies  of  our  simple  and  affect- 
ing  church  service.  Until  this  innov»tion  was  palmed  upon  them  there 
was  not  a  more  happy  or  united  parish  in  the  whole  kingdom  than  theirs. 

Other  speakers  followed  in  a  similar  strain,  and  then  the  ^  Times ' 
reporter  relates  a  pathetic  incident : — 

Several  old  parishioners,  some  of  whom  were  affected  even  to  tears, 
came  forward  to  protest  against  practices  which  drove  them  from  the 
church  where  their  fathers  had  worshipped,  and  where  healing  memories  of 
holy  things  soothed,  while  they  sanctified,  their  Sabbath  visits.  All  this, 
they  said,  was  changed  by  the  practice  of  their  rector.  The  son  passed  by 
the  grave  of  his  father;  the  widower,  of  his  wife;  the  mother,  of  her 
child, — ^to  seek  in  some  remote  and  unaccustomed  house  of  wore^p  that 
spiritual  sustenance  which  the  novel  practices  of  their  new  rector  had 
rendered  unacceptable  at  his  hands. 

Scarcely  less  pathetic  was  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  at  a 
meeting  at  Hurst,  in  Berkshire.  This  gentleman  is  described  as  '  the 
owner  of  Hurst  House,'  and  here  is  his  tale  of  woe — ^tinged,  however, 
the  reader  will  be  happy  to  observe,  with  one  ray  of  pensive  satis  > 
faction : — 

Alluding  to  his  aunt,  who  attained  the  great  age  of  100  jrears,  he 
observed  that  it  was  a  satisfactoiy  reflection  to  him  and  his  brother  that  the 
latter  days  of  their  excellent  aunt  were  not  embittered  by  such  proceedings 
as  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  parish,  and  that  she  had  not  lived  to  be 
driven,  by  the  mistsJ^en  course  which  had  been  pursued,  from  the  church 
which  she  had  so  many  years  attended. 

The  fate  from  which  the  Angel  of  Death  had  mercifully  snatched 
this  good  old  lady  was  that  of  witnessing  the  collection  of  an  offer- 
tory and  hearing  the  Church  Militant  Prayer  on  Sundays  on  which  the 
Holy  Communion  was  not  celebrated. 

All  this  was  very  sad.  But  what  were  these  *  novel  practices,'  the 
*  Jim  Crow  sort  of  buffoonery,'  which  had  wrought  such  dire  havoc  in 
a  once  peaceful  and  happy  parish  ?  Spectatum  ad/nii89i  visum 
teneatis^  amici  f  *  The  very  head  and  front  of  the  Rector's  *  offending ' 
was  that  he  preached  in  the  surplice,  turned  to  the  East  at  the  recital 
of  the  Creed,  and  that '  the  responses  after  the  Commandments,  which 
are  prayers  for  mercy,  and  not  songs,  are  usually  chanted.' 

In  1859-60  there  was  a  recurrence  of  these  disgraceful  riots  in 
St.  Greorge's-in-the-East,  and  I  remember  an  amusing  anecdote  which 
I  once  heard  the  Dean  of  Westminster  relate  in  connection  with 
them.  The  Dean  had  gone  one  Sunday  evening  to  see  for  himself 
the  cause  of  the  riots.  The  church  was  filled  with  an  excited  con- 
gregation, but  the  service  went  on  with  tolerable  decorum  till  the 
officiating  clergyman  retired  into  the  vestry  before  the  sermon. 
There  were  a  few  moments  of  nervous  silence,  with  craning  of  necks 
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in  the  direction  of  the  vestry.  Presently  the  door  of  the  vestry  was 
opened,  and  an  excited  female,  in  front  of  Dean  Stanley,  clapped  her 
hands  and  exclaimed,  ^  Thank  God  I  it's  black.'  The  Kector  had 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  and  the  preacher  appeared  arrayed  in  a 
black  gown.  If  that  worthy  female  is  still  alive,  she  may  often  have 
had  cause  since  then  to  exclaim,  *  Thank  God !  it's  white.' 

But  the  parish  of  St.  George's  was  not  the  only  parish  in  the 
East  of  London  which  was  vexed  with  a  perverse  rector's  *  Jim  Crow 
sort  of  bufiFoonery.'  There  was,  for  example,  the  parish  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's, Shoreditch,  the  parishioners  of  which  compelled  the  rector  to 
agree  to  a  compromise.  The  ^  mark  of  the  beast '  in  that  parish 
was  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms ;  and  this  the  rector  agreed  to  give 
up.  *  But  what  wretched  creatures  are  they,'  exclaimed  the  *  Times,' 
in  a  violent  leading  article,  ^  who  attempted  to  introduce  that  chant- 
ing in  parish  chiurches  ? ' 

The  surrender  of  the  rector,  however,  was  not  absolute  and 
complete ; — 

To  vitiate  the  good  to  be  derived  from  this  return  to  the  usual  service 
[the  '  Times '  goes  on  to  say],  Mr.  Evans  means  to  introduce  a  portion  of 
the  new  version  of  the  Psalms  after  the  third  collect.  Does  he  %  Then 
we  hope  he  will  be  hooted  out  of  the  church  immediately.  Whence  does 
he  learn  this  change  %  Not  from  the  Kubric  certainly ;  which  says,  '  in 
Choirs  and  Places  where  they  sing  * ' — that  is,  not  in  parish  churches, 
but  in  cathedrals  and  places  where  erewhile  monks  imhappily  chanted 
to  each  other  in  responsive  strains. 

The  riots  and  public  meetings  culminated  at  last  in  a  series  of 
petitions  to  Parliament,  which  led  to  a  lively  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Fortescue  presented  these  petitions  in  a  tolerably 
moderate  speech,  and  the  drift  of  the  documents  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  quotation : — 

That  certain  ancient  and  conflicting  laws  and  regulations  of  the  church 
exist  which,  being  incompatible  with  the  condition  and  Protestant  feelings 
of  the  people,  had,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  long 
fallen  into  disuse. 

The  petitioners  accordingly  deprecate  the  revival  of  *  these  obso- 
lete laws  and  regulations,'  and  suggest  ^  such  a  revision  and  altera- 
tion of  the  rubric,  canons,  and  laws  of  the  Church  as  shall  establish 
uniformity  adapted  to  the  present  times.'  Earl  Fortescue  took  the 
same  line  in  his  speech.  He  pleaded  earnestly  for  lawlessness — ^that 
is,  for  violation  of  the  Bubrics — on  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  High  Church  clergy  of  that  day  were 
not  accused  of  lawlessness  or  of  disobedience  to  Bishops,  but  of 
over-scrupulosity  in  carrying  out  the  law  and  yielding  a  too  thorough 
obedience  to  the  Bishops : — 


Here  and  elsewhere  I  oopy  the  capitals  and  italios  of  the  oziginal. 
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In  this  debate  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  said : — 

The  Bight  Bey.  prelate  (Fhillpotts)  has  said  that  we  are  nnder  a  strin- 
gent vow  to  obey  the  rubrics.  We  none  of  ns  are  under  such  stringent 
vow ;  for  we  never  can  obey  all.  If  we  are  told  of  a  stringent  obligation 
to  obey  the  rubrics,  we  must  obey  all.  Who  has  a  right  to  say,  ^  That 
part  I  will  admit,  and  that  part  I  will  dispense  with  % '  We  must  have  the 
whole  rubric,  and  nothing  but  the  rubric.     That  cannot  be. 

Bishop  Blomfield  protested  against  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
said  the  clergy  were  bound  to  obey  *  those  parts  which  we  can  obey.' 
The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  however,  retorted  with  eflFect : — 

There  are  parts  of  the  rubrics  which  we  can  obey  and  do  not.  *  This 
part/  it  is  said^ '  I  adhere  to,  and  that  part  I  do  not.'  We  have  no  right  to 
make  such  a  choice,  and  obey  certain  parts  and  not  others. 

It  having  been  found  impracticable  to  alter  the  law  by  consti- 
tutional means,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  courts  of  law,  and 
negatives  have  thus  been  ^  read  into '  some  of  the  unpopular  affirma- 
tive injunctions  of  the  Bubrics.  In  this  ingenious  way  the  party 
which  thirty  years  ago  was  persecuted  for  being  too  rigidly  law- 
abiding,  now  finds  itself  exposed  to  imprisonment  and  temporal  min 
for  the  crime  of  ^  lawlessness.'  It  reminds  one  of  the  old  punishment 
of  witches  in  Scotland.  The  reputed  witch  was  flung  into  deep  water 
to  test  her  innocence.  If  she  went  to  the  bottom  and  was  drowned, 
she  was  declared  not  guilty.  If  she  floated  on  the  surface,  she  was 
taken  out  and  burnt. 

I  must  now  give  some  extracts  from  leading  articles  in  the 
<  Times,'  to  show  the  state  of  popular  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Trac- 
tarianism from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  ago.  And  I  choose  the 
^  Times,'  because,  outrageous  as  its  language  will  now  seem,  it  was 
really  the  most  moderate  anti-Tractarian  organ  in  the  seonliur  press, 
and  had  for  some  time  ably  and  gallantly  defended  the  Oxford 
movement.  The  two  Bishops  who  excited  the  wrath  of  the  '  Times ' 
were  Bishop  Blomfield  of  London  and  Bishop  Phillpotts  of  Exeter ; 
and  their  guilt  consisted  in  having  recommended  their  clergy  to 
preach  in  the  surplice  and  have  an  ofifertory  every  Sunday.  For  this 
heinous  ofifence  the .  two  prelates  in  question  were  pelted,  day  by  day, 
and  week  after  week,  with  language  of  which  the  following  extracts 
will  furnish  a  fair  average  specimen : — 

Would  any  man  believe— any  reasonable  man — that  after  dialmcting  his 
diocese,  harassing  the  clergy,  and  provoking  the  laity  to  an  opporitian 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  our  Church  by  his  own  wilful  and  unjustifi- 
al^e  measures,  he  can  turn  round  in  his  place  in  Parliament  and  ask  what 
it  all  means  %  The  whole  kingdom  can  answer  you,  my  Lord  Bicdiop.  Far 
and  wide,  and  on  all  sides,  uie  rumours  of  your  doings  in  Exeter  have 
been  circulated ;  and  although  your  Lordship  '  has  no  time  for  the  news- 
papers,' it  is  not  so  with  alL  The  studies  and  the  labours  which  consume 
your  valuable  hours,  and  hinder  you  from  being  acquainted  with  the  topics 
of  the  day,  are  fcnrtunatdy  unknown  to  the  majority.  .  .  .  Let  tlungB 
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remain  as  they  are.  Let  the  aenrice  of  the  Church  of  England  he  adminis- 
tered as  it  has  heen  since  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers.  We  want 
no  enactments  to  change  or  reform  what  is  in  itself  complete  and  suffi- 
cient. 

The  ritual  *  of  our  great-grandfathers ' — that  is,  the  great-grand- 
fathers of  1 84s — *  complete  and  suflBcient'I  I  wonder  where  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  now  if  the  *  Times '  had  had  its  way, 
and  the  *  complete  and  sufficient '  style  of  worship  of  the  *  great- 
grand&thers '  were  still  in  vogue.  The  Liberation  Society  would 
certainly  have  had  no  raiaon  d^StrSj  for  there  would  be  no  Established 
Church — perhaps  no  Church  at  all — to  destroy. 

The  '  Times '  resumed  its  theme  in  another  leader : — 

'  What  is  all  this  about  ? '  says  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  (Phillpotts), 
in  reply  to  Lord  Fortescue  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  last  Thurs- 
day night;  and  the  inquiry  was  received  with  general  laughter.  Why, 
the  'about'  is  this — ^and  a  singular  about  it  is — that  two  Bishops 
out  of  twenty-six  have,  in  what  they  call  pastoral  letters  to  their  clergy, 
ordained  a  different  mode  of  performing  the  Divine  Service  of  the  Church 
from  that  to  which  the  people  of  England,  for  whose  use  the  liturgy  was 
compiled,  had  heen  immemorially  accustomed.  .  .  .  Why  cannot  the 
baffled  prelate  quietly  '  give  in,'  and  if  |>ossibIe  let  the  mischief  which  him- 
self and  his  poor  infatuated  clergy  have  occasioned  be  forgotten )  But  if 
both  the  Bishops  stand  firm  to  what  they  have  called  their  convictions,  they 
ought  to  retire  from  the  bench ;  and  if  they  are  conscientious  men  they 
will  retire.  The  Church  of  England  was  not  made  for  theniy  but  for  the 
people  of  England ;  and  the  people  of  England — God,  we  are  sure,  blesses 
them  in  the  effort-— will  have  the  Sacred  Service  of  the  Church  as  their 
sires  and  grandsires  had  it.  Should  the  prelates  in  question  still  adhere  to 
their  errors,  we  shall  show  further  reasons  for  removing  them. 

And  all  for  recommending  a  weekly  offertory  and  the  use  of  the 
surplice  in  the  pulpit  I  In  another  article  the  ^  Times '  asked,  in  a 
£t  of  sorrowful  indignation : — • 

Is  our  Church  still  to  flourish^  the  pride  and  strength  of  our  land ;  or 
are  her  congregations  to  be  dispersed,  her  temples  to  become  dilapidated, 
her  services  to  be  deserted,  her  friends  to  be  alienated  and  disgusted,  from 
the  perverse  and  wanton  intrusion  of  ceremonies  and  observances  whidh, 
displeasing  as  they  are  to  the  people^  answer  no  one  oorresppnding  end, 
and  are  carrying  division  and  destruction  into  th^  very  bosom  of  our 
Church  1 

*  Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria  Teucrorum.'  *  The  sacred  service  of 
the  sires  and  grandsires '  is  happily  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  three- 
decker  is  rapidly  becoming  a  tradition ;  and  so  also  are  the  cosy 
square  pews,  and  Tate  and  Brady,  and  the  parson-and-clerk  du^t,  and 
the  slovenliness  which  was  called  '  simplicity,'  and  the  in&equent 
services  and  mouldy  mildewed  walls,  and  all  the  other  constituents 
of  Hhe  sacred  service*  which  the  *  sires  and  grandsires'  loved. 
Even  the  black  gown,  against  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  up 
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any  special  antipathy,  will  soon  be  as  antiquated  as  frills  and  peri- 
wigs. If  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  did  the  ecclesiastical  leaders 
for  the  *  Times '  thirty-five  years  ago  are  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living  and  still  in  the  same  mind,  with  what  feelings  must  they 
regard  the  revolution  that  has  borne  them  onward  like  fossils  from 
a  bygone  era !  One  at  least  of  them  was  evidently  alive  and  uncon- 
verted as  late  as  February  in  this  year.  Long  had  he  endured  his 
grief  in  silence ;  but  Dean  Church's  plea  for  tolerating  the  Ritualists 
was  more  than  he  could  bear :  and  in  a  leading  article  in  the  '  Times ' 
of  February  10  he  gave  vent  to  the  pent-up  musings  of  years.  There 
was  still,  he  thought,  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplice,  and  not 
in  the  pulpit  only,  but  in  all  ministrations.  Here  is  our  Kip  van 
Winkle's  diagnosis  of  the  ecclesiastical  situation : — 

What  is  it  that  now  divides  the  population  of  this  island  into  two 
camps,  with  an  almost  impassahle  gulf  between  them?  It  is  not  the 
chasuble,  or  the  mixed  chalice,  or  incense,  or  aay  of  the  points  at  issue  in 
the  '  Ritualist '  controversy.  It  is  the  surplice,  and  whatever  goes  with  it 
in  the  shape  of  forms  and  liturgies.  If  people  are  to  do  what  they  please, 
retaining  the  name  of  Church  people,  then  for  a  few  thousands  who  would 
wish  to  see  the  celebrant  in  the  chasuhle,  there  are  a  few  millions  who 
would  rather  see  him  in  his  everyday  attire.  Supposing  this  policy  of 
toleration  defined,  formulated,  and  enacted,  for  one  million  who  might 
endore  the  chasuble,  five  millions  would  request  their  minister  to  dis(»rd 
tha  rag  of  Popery.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  they  would  be  justified  in  so 
doing,  for  the  surplice  is  very  much  out  of  place  in  a  building  and  style  of 
worship  as  near  as  may  be  to  that  of  Dissenters. 

And  then  the  writer  gives  his  own  idea  of  the  kind  of  worship 
best  calculated  to  win  the  masses : — 

After  a  hymn,  given  out  hy  the  minister  in  a  black  gown,  a  scripture- 
reader  rises  in  his  everyday  coat  and  reads  a  selection  from  the  P^yer- 
book,  with  a  short  lesson,  and  with  the  relief  of  several  more  hymns.  The 
minister  ascends  the  pulpit,  offers  a  long  extempore  prayer,  and  then  ialks 
to  the  people  very  pleasantiy  for  half  an  hour.  He  is  full  of  anecdote  from 
religious  journals  and  biographies,  from  his  own  personal  experienoes,  and 
his  conversations  with  his  flock.  He  alludes  to  departed  members  of  it  m 
saints  in  glory,  and  recalls  their  favourite  text  and  utterances.  All  this  is 
charming  to  small  shopkeepers,  humble  citizens,  cooks,  and  houaemaids. 
They  will  come  from  any  distance,  and  even  desert  their  Bethels,  Zions,  and 
Ehenezers,  for  the  preacher. 

In  these  words  we  seem,  like  Egyptian  lo  of  old,  to  hear  a  voice 
behind — the  voice  of  our  own  degeneracy  and  exile  from  a  higher 
state — pursuing  us  in  our  retributive  wanderings ;  a  hum  upon  the 
air,  a  depressing,  mysterious,  dreamy  sound,  as  from  a  distant 
shore : — 

ii\iTaQ  vwyowray  rofioy. 

But  the  ^  Times,'  as  I  have  said,  was  moderate  in  comparison  with 
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some  other  papers.  The  ^  Standard,'  for  example,  declared :  ^  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  true  intellectual  vigour,  or  manhood,  or  candour, 
in  his  (Newman's)  whole  sect.'  This  was  in  the  year  1841  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  'Times'  wrote  of  the  Tractarians  as  follows: — 

No  man,  however  widely  differing  from  them,  can  open  any  of  their 
publicationB  without  perceiving  that  they  write  with  learning,  ability,  for- 
bearance, and  coiuiesy  of  language  towards  their  adversaries.  No  man 
can  know  anything  of  their  lives  without  being  aware  that'  they  act  con- 
sistently with  their  professions. 

In  fact,  the  *  Times '  continued  to  defend  them  gallantly  down  to 
1844,  And  then  it  was  the  weekly  oflFertory  that  turned  it  against 
them.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  on  that  subject  the  '  Times '  seems  to 
me  to  have  had  the  best  of  the  argiunent.  The  Tractarian  movement 
— like  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic  movements — had  its  '  fads '  and 
puerilities.  It  elevated  the  weekly  oflFertory  into  a  kind  of  sacrament. 
'  For  himself,'  said  Bishop  Blomfield  to  a  deputation  on  this  subject, 

*  he  at  once  declared  that  he  would  not  preach  in  any  church  in  his 
diocese  where  the  ceremony  regarding  the  oflFertory  was  not  observed.' 
This  seems  to  me  as  extravagant  as  the  Bishop  of  Kochester's  declared 
intention  to  *  isolate,'  by  not  oflSciating  in,  churches  where  there 
happens  to  be  ritual  of  which  he  does  not  approve.     The  line  the 

*  Times '  took  was  that  the  oflFertory  was  an  adjunct  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that  the  weekly  revival  of  the  one  ought 
to  involve  the  weekly  revival  of  the  other. 

If  the  Bishop  of  London  [it  said]  chooses  to  hold  to  the  decision  of  an- 
tiquity, he  must  first  restore  weekly  communion,  and  then  the  weekly 
offertoiy  is  sure  to  come.  .  .  .  Let  the  clergy,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
remember  that  as  words  are  the  signs  oiF  ideas,  so  forms  and  ceremonies  are 
but  the  outward  expressions  and  features  of  a  vast  spiritual  soul.  The 
church  revivers  may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong  in  wishing  to  get  back 
the  old  system ;  but  if  we  were  their  enemies,  we  could  not  recommend 
them  a  more  pernicious  course  than  that  which  some  are  pursuing.  To 
introduce  bits  and  fragments — and  under  present  circumstances  the  weekly 
oflFertory,  without  communion,  is  but  a  contemptible  scrap— of  an  ancient 
system,  without  first  having  saturated  themselves  and  their  flocks  with  a 
'  primitive '  life  and  doctrine,  is  a  puerility. 

This  seems  to  me  good  sense  and  sound  doctrine,  and  the  ^  Times ' 
would  have  done  good  service  if  it  had  continued  to  write  in  this  style 
of  calm  and  judicious  criticism.  But  it  yielded  at  last  to  the  current, 
and  denounced  the  Tractarians  in  the  style  of  which  I  have  given 
suflScient  samples. 

And  what  were  the  Bishops  doing  meanwhile  ?  Their  successors 
extol  the  ability,  the  learning,  the  piety,  the  honesty  and  sobriety  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Tractarian  movement.  But  how  did  that  move- 
ment seem  to  the  Bishops  who  had  to  deal  with  it  ?  A  few  excerpts 
from  their  charges  will  answer  the  question.*  <  Let  us  diligently  search 

*  See  Newman's  Lifficuli\e%  Felt  hy  Anglieam,  p.  91. 
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the  well  of  life,'  said  one, '  and  not  run  after  the  stinking  puddles  of 
tradition,  devised  by  men's  imagination.'  '  It  is  a  subject  of  deep 
concern,'  said  another, '  that  any  of  our  body  should  prepare  men  of 
ardent  feelings  for  a  return  to  the  Boman  Mass-book.'  ^  Already,' 
said  a  third,  ^  are  the  foundations  of  apostasy  laid.  Antichrist  is  at 
the  door.  I  am  full  of  fear :  everything  is  at  stake ;  there  seems  to 
be  something  judicial  in  the  rapid  spread  of  these  opinions.'  '  Our 
glory  is  in  jeopardy,'  cries  a  fourth.  ^  Tractarianism  is  the  master- 
piece of  Satan,'  says  a  fifth.  But  space  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to 
quote  in  detail.  Let  it,  then,  suffice  to  say  that  the  leading  Trac- 
tarians  were  denounced  as  *  superstitious,' '  zealots,' '  mystical,'  *  malig- 
nants,'  ^  Oxford  heretics,'  ^  Jesuit?  in  disguise,'  ^  tamperers  with  Popidi 
idolatry,'  ^  agents  of  Satan,'  ^  a  synagogue  of  Satan,'  <  snakes  in  the 
grass,'  men  who  were  *  walking  about  our  beloved  Church,  polluting 
the  sacred  edifice  and  leaving  their  slime  about  her  altars,'  <  mis- 
creants, whose  heads  may  Grod  crush.' 

Some  of  the  Bishops  of  our  own  day  have  said  severe  things 
against  Ritualists,  but  nothing  like  this.  And  now  the  malign^ 
^l^actarian  party  is  praised  for  its  moderation  and  good  sense !  Surely 
here,  then,  we  have  a  warning  to  deal  forbearingly  and  patiently  witli 
the  troubles  which  now  beset  us.  They  are,  after  all,  but  summer 
breezes  compared  with  the  rude  hurricane  of  a  generation  ago. 
Judged  in  the  light  of  history,  who  were  right  in  that  controversy  ? 
who  were  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  The  Bishops,  the  press,  the  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  saw  in  a  surplice  a  symbol  of 
Popery,  and  detected  in  chanted  psalms  the  incantations  of  the 
Babylonish  harlot  ?  or  the  small  flock  of  despised  and  maligned  Trac- 
tarians,  who,  regardless  of  themselves,  '  cast  their  bread  upon  the 
waters,'  in  the  sure  confidence  that  they  or  their  successors  would  ^  find 
it  after  many  days '  ? 

The  wrongs  of  the  Tractarians  were  avenged  in  1875,  when  the 
two  Archbishops  and  their  suffragans — all  but  two— issued  a  Pastoral^ 
of  which  the  opening  paragraph  declared  as  follows : — 

We  acknowledge  humbly  and  thankfully  the  mercies  vouchsafed  by 
Almighty  God  to  the  Church  of  England.  By  His  blessings  on  the  labouTB 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  our  Church  has  of  late  been  enabled  in  a  marvellous 
manner  to  promote  His  glory,  and  to  advance  His  kingdom  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  If  we  judge  by  external  signs — ^the  churches  built,  restored, 
and  endowed,  during  the  last  forty  years ;  the  new  parishes  formed  in  thai 
time,  especially  in  our  great  towns  and  cities ;  the  vast  sums  of  money 
voluntarily  contributed  for  the  promotion  of  religious  education;  tl^a 
extension  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies  and  in  foreign  countries,  including 
the  foundation  of  more  than  fifty  new  Sees ;  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  of  all  classes  who,  by  prayers  and  labours,  assist  in  the 
work  of  converting  souls  to  Christ, — all  bear  witness  to  the  zeal  and  earn- 
estness of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Bishops  have  here  given  a  precise  date — ^the  period  of  forty 
years  previous  to  1 875 — for  ti^s  remarkable  development  of  Church  life. 
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That  period  embraces  exactly  the  rise  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
and  its  gradual  absorption  into  the  Ritualistic.  What  is  the  inference  ? 
That  if  the  Bishops  of  a  generation  back  had  been  obeyed,  the  efflo- 
rescence and  fruitage,  which  their  successors  so  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge, would  never  have  been.  Is  it  not  a  melancholy  £Eict,  that 
almost  every  religious  movement  which  has  contributed  to  the  sta^ 
bility  and  welfieire  of  the  Church  of  England  has  had  to  fight  its  way 
to  victory  against  the  combined  opposition  of  the  Episcopate,  the 
press,  and  the  prejudiced  ignorance  of  educated  society  ?  I  do  not 
forget  the  difficulties  of  a  bishop's  position.  He  has  doubtless  to  take 
many  things  into  consideration,  of  which  irresponsible  persons  are  apt 
to  underrate  the  difficulties.  I  have  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  much  that  is  censurable  in  the 
Ritualistic  movement.  That  is  generally  the  characteristic  of  any 
movement  which  is  energetic  and  enthusiastic.  It  is  sure  to  make 
*  proud  flesh,'  to  quote  an  expressive  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  '  a 
sign  of  ungovemed  effort,  and  of  life  indeed,  but  of  somewhat  crude 
and  disordered  life.' '  It  was  so  with  the  Tractarian  movement ;  it 
made  much  ^  proud  flesh,' and  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  the  day  could  see  nothing  but  the  '  proud  flesh.'  They  denounced 
it,  accordingly,  as  a  mass  of  putrid  matter  which  ought  to  be  got  rid 
of  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  *  proud  flesh '  of  the  Tractarian  movement  sloughed  oflF  in  due 
time,  and  all  that  was  noble  and  good  in  it — which  surely  was  the 
larger  part — ^has  been  assimilated  into  the  life  and  system  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  pity  it  should  have  to  be  added,  in  spite  of  the  Bishops, 
and  after  cruel  losses  inflicted  by  their  lack  of  sympathy  and  want  of 
statesmanship.  The  <  proud  flesh '  of  the  Ritualistic  movement  will 
also  drop  as  persecution  ceases,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  next  generation 
will  do  it  that  justice  which  the  Bishops  of  this  have  done  to  the 
much  calumniated  Oxford  movement.  The  Bishops  sometimes  com- 
plain of  the  small  influence  which  they  are  able  to  exercise.  But  the 
way  to  gain  influence  is  not  by  offering  an  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  religious  movements  while  they  are  unpopular,  and  singing 
their  praises  in  the  hour  of  their  triumph.  Thus  were  the  energy 
and  devotion  of  Wesleyanism  lost  to  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
last  century.  Thus  did  she  lose  in  the  last  generation  the  splendid 
services  of  John  Henry  Newman  and  some  of  the  brightest  intellects 
of  the  Oxford  movement.  Who  that  has  read  can  ever  forget  the 
pathos  of  the  great  Tractarian  leader's  valedictory  address  to  the 
rmgrateful  Church  which  knew  not  how  to  use  his  loyal  service : — 

O  my  mother,  whence  is  this  unto  thee  that  thou  hast  good  things 
poured  upon  thee  and  canst  not  keep  them,  and  barest  children  yet  darest 
not  own  them  %  Why  hast  thou  not  the  sloll  to  use  their  services,  nor  the 
heart  to  rejoice  in  their  love )  How  is  it  that  whatever  is  generous  in 
purpose  and  tender  or  deep  in  devotion,  thy  flower  and  thy  promise,  falls 


Euofy  on  <  Eooe  HomoC  p*  3- 
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from  ihy  bosom  and  finds  no  home  within  thine  arms !  Who  bath  put 
this  note  upon  thee,  to  have  '  a  miflcanying  womb  and  dry  breasts,'  to  be 
strange  to  thine  own  flesh  and  Uune  eyes  cruel  towards  thy  little  ones  ? 
Thine  own  oflspring,  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  who  love  thee  and  would  toil 
for  thee,  thou  dost  gaze  upon  with  fear,  as  though  a  portent,  or  thou  dost 
loathe  as  an  offence ;  at  best  thou  dost  but  endure,  as  if  they  had  no  daim 
but  on  thy  patience,  self-possession  and  vigilance,  to  be  rid  of  them  as  easily 
as  thou  mayast.  Thou  makest  them  '  stand  all  the  day  idle,'  as  the  very 
condition  of  thy  bearing  with  them ;  or  thou  biddest  them  be  gone  where 
they  will  be  more  welcome ;  or  thou  sellest  them  for  nought  to  the  stranger 
that  passes  by.    And  what  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof) 

Still  more  recently  the  late  Mr.  Bobertson,  of  Brighton,  made 
the  same  complaint.  ^I  wish  to  Crod,'  he  said,  ^we  had  a  little 
soldier's  spirit  in  our  Church  I  .  .  .  But  no!  the  Church  of  England  will 
endure  no  chivalry,  no  cJaaA,  no  effervescing  enthusiasm.  She  cannot 
turn  it  to  account  as  Bome  turns  that  of  her  Loyolas  and  Xaviers.' 
Happily  this  is  less  true  now  than  it  was  even  as  late  as  twenty  years 
ago.  Still,  however,  the  party  which  hounded  Dr.  Newman  out  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  still  banded  together  to  drive  the  whole 
of  the  Bitualistic  party  after  him.  K  they  had  been  able,  forty  years 
ago,  to  have  got  a  Public  Worship  Begulation  Act,  it  woijdd  not  have 
been  Dr.  Newman  only,  but  Keble  also,  and  Pusey,  and  the  High 
Church  party  bodily,  that  they  would  have  cast  out  of  the  Church,  to 
her  grievous  loss  and  possible  ruin.  So  now  it  is  really  not  the 
Bitualists  simply  that  the  Church  Association  wishes  to  expel  from  the 
Establishment,  but  the  whole  circle  of  doctrines  with  which  the  High 
Church  party  are  historically  identified. 

At  this  moment  a  clergyman  of  exemplary  life  is  lying,  and  has 
been  lying  for  months,  in  an  ordinary  felon's  cell  in  Lancaster  jaiL 
I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  but  those  who  know  him 
describe  him  as  a  man  of  unobtrusive  piety,  who  has  for  years 
laboured  with  rare  devotion  in  a  poor  parish  in  Manchester.  The 
patron  of  the  living,  Sir  Percival  Heywood,  has  bome  public  testi- 
mony to  the  successful  work  of  Mr.  Green  among  his  parishioners. 
And  these  are  devoted  to  their  pastor.  It  would  be  impossiUe  to 
find  anywhere  a  more  united  parish.  Patron,  incumbent,  parishioners, 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  style  of  worship  which  they  find  most  edify- 
ing. Efficient  schools  and  other  good  works  flourish  in  the  parish. 
And  all  this  is  now  stopped,  and  the  moving  spirit  in  it  all  shut  up 
in  prison,  to  gratify  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  Church  Association* 

But  Mr.  Green  is  a  lawless  person,  we  are  told,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  law  should  be  upheld.  Now  this  objection,  however  honestly 
intended — of  which  I  have  no  doubt — is  nevertheless  hypocriticaL 
It  is  not  lawlessness  that  is  objected  to,  but  only  such  lawlessness  as 
ofifends  the  objector^s  personal  prejudices.  If  this  were  not  so,  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  all  round*  But 
what  do  we  see  ?  It  is  notorious  that  the  law  is  broken  all  round, 
though  the  Bitualists  alone  are  imprisoned  for  its  transgression.   Mr. 
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Green  of  Miles  Platting  is  in  prison  for  wearing  a  chasuble.  But 
stoles  are  just  as  illegal  as  chasubles ;  and  the  clergy  all  wear  stoles. 
Moreover^  the  same  tribunal  which  condemned  the  use  of  the  cha- 
suble enjoined  the  use  of  the  cope  on  all  bishops  and  cathedral 
dignitaries  on  certain  occasions.  The  majority  of  those  persons  have 
never  conformed  to  the  law  in  this  respect :  and  some  of  them — Dean 
Close,  for  one— have  publicly  declared  their  determination  never  to 
conform  to  it.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  made  himself  excep- 
tionally conspicuous  as  a  denunciator  of  the  Ritualists.  Not  satisfied 
with  helping  the  Church  Association  to  put  Mr.  Green  in  prison, 
the  Bishop  publicly  accused  him  of  <  posing  as  a  martyr,'  and  setting 
an  example  of  bad  citizenship.  But  if  it  is  bad  citizenship  in  Mr. 
Green  to  wear  a  vestment  which  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  declared  illegal,  what  is  it  in  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
to  discard  a  vestment  which  the  same  court  has  ruled  to  be  not  legal 
merely  but  obligatory  ?  When  the  Bishop  was  reminded  of  this  incon- 
sistency some  time  ago,  he  replied,  that  he  would  wear  a  cope  when 
his  superior,  the  Archbishop  of  York  (who  also  disobeys  the  law), 
commanded  him  to  wear  it.  Truly  a  fine  example  of  loyalty  to  law  I 
to  yield  obedience  under  compulsion !  And  why  does  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  send  Mr.  Green  to  prison,^  and  leave  Mr.  Knox  Little  at 
large  ?  Nay,  why  has  his  Lordship  used  his  influence  to  prevent  Mr. 
Knox  Little  from  leaving  the  diocese  of  Manchester  ?  The  ritual 
of  Mr.  Green  and  of  Mr.  Knox  Little  are  the  same.  But  Mr. 
Green  is  comparatively  an  obscure  man,  and  ministers  to  a  poor  and 
an  obscure  flock.  Mr.  Knox  Little,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  in  the 
eye  of  the  world.  He  is  a  popular  preacher,  and  has  a  wealthy  parish 
at  his  back.  His  imprisonment  would  make  a  sensation  all  over 
England.  Mr.  Knox  Little  and  his  ritual  are  therefore  left  alone, 
and  the  obscure  man  with  the  poor  congregation  is  lodged  in  jail. 
If  lawlessness  were  really  the  thing  objected  to,  the  lawlessness  of  a 
man  like  Mr.  Ejiox  J^ittle  is  surely  much  more  mischievous  than  the 
lawlessness  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Green  of  Miles  Platting. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Ritualist  in  order  to  feel  indignant  at 
this  mode  of  distributing  justice  and  upholding  law.  But  what,  after 
all,  is  meant  by  ^  lawlessness '  ?  I  understand  by  the  expression  a 
temper  of  mind  which  sets  itself  deliberately  above  what  it  knows 
and  acknowledges  to  be  the  law.  The  law  prescribes,  for  example, 
daily  service  in  every  parish  where  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  the 
contrary ;  it  prescribes  services  on  certain  festivals ;  it  enjoins  the 
recital  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  certain  occasions,  and  prescribes 
the  use  of  the  cope  for  certain  persons.  Niunbers  of  the  clergy 
knowingly  and  wilfully  disobey  the  law  on  these  points.     Yet  I,  for 


«  The  Chtuch  Association  could  not  have  proceeded  against  Mr.  Green  without 
the  Bishop's  sanction.  History  will  therefore  hold  him  responsible  for  Mr.  Green's 
Imprisonment  and  any  consequences  that  may  follow.  Other  Bishops—the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  example— have  refused  to  place 
themselves  as  instrmnents  of  persecution  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  Association. 
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one,  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  them  imprisoned  or  otherwise 
punished  for  their  lawlessness.     But  lawlessness  it  nevertheless  is. 

The  Ritualists  are  not  lawless  in  this  sense;  -  In  disobeying  a 
particular  judgment  they  honestly  believe  that  they  are  obeying  the  law 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  land ;  and  they  have  good  excuse  for  this 
belief.  Without  going  into  particulars,  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  balance  of  legal  and  other  authority  is  on  their  aide.  The 
Bubric  which  some  of  them  are  imprisoned  for  violating  perescribes 
the  use  of  such  vestments  as  were  l^ally  in  use  in  the  second  year 
of  Edward  VI.  To  ordinary  understandings  the  only  question  here 
is  an  historical  one — namely,  what  vestments  were  in  use  in  thai 
year  ?  And  this  was  the  traditional  as  well  as  common^sense  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bubric  down  to  about  ten  years  ago.  The  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  declared  in  1857  ^that  the  same 
dresses  and  the  same  utensils  or  articles  which  were  used  under  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  YL  may  still  be  used.'  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  decision^  by  asserting  that  the 
qaestion  of  vestments  for  the  clergy  was  not  before  the  court.  But 
anybody  who  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  pleadings  will  see 
that  the  whole  question  was  raised,  though  the  particular  questions 
in  dispute  were  altar  vestments  and  crosses.  The  Advertisements  of 
Elizabeth  were  in  that  trial  appealed  to  against  altar  vestments,  and 
their  Lordships  ruled  them  to  be  irrelevant.  Nay,  more ;  the  last 
authoritative  decision  on  this  subject  (the  BidsdsJe  Judgment  in 
1878)  says  explicitly  that,  ^  in  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships,  if  the 
only  law  as  to  the  vesture  of  the  clergy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Orna- 
ments Bubric*  the  use  of  the  vestments  of  the  First  Edwardian  Prayer 
Book  is  not  merely  sanctioned,  it  is  enjoined.'  In  order,  however, 
to  get  rid  of  this  inference,  their  Lordships  felt  themselves  'bound  to 
read  into"  the  Ornaments  Bubric  certain  Advertisements  which  were 
published  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  date  of  the  Hubric 
itself,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament,  being  1662. 
Now«  of  these  Advertisements  it  may  be  said  with  truth — (i)  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  had  the  force  of  law;  (2)  that  they 
in  no  way  coudemn  the  use  of  the  disputed  vestments ;  (3)  tlmt^  in 
any  oase«  they  could  not  repeal  a  clear  law  made  a  hundred  jeais 
later:  ^4"^  that  they  are  not  in  any  sense  or  degree  biiMiiTig  on  the 
oler&ry  of  the  presait  day«  who*  indeed,  are  not  obliged  even  to  have 
ever  hoard  of  them.  It  seems  monstrous,  under  these 
that  ihe  clergy  should  be  liable  to  imprisonment  and  ruin  for  not  ^: 
iiisjf  into'  the  Prayer  Rx^k  a  dooimient  whioh  is  assumed  tooontiadict 
^^though  it  d^xs  not^  its  plain  meauiui:,  and  of  which,  in  any  case, 
the  oUrs^r  are  not  Knuui  to  know  anvthing  at  alL 

Surt  ly  it  is  obvious  that  disoUxlienoe  to  an  extremely  doubtful 
iutorprt^tation — to  speak  rnvnlerately — of  a  very  plain  law  is  ^lawless- 
ness '  \>X  a  very  ditfeivnt  ohatacter  from  disobedience  to  an  acknow- 
leilc^xl  law.  Yet  it  has  K>en  punished  as  if  it  wt^r^  the  nM»e  heinous 
of  the  two. 
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The  simple  truth  is  that,  if  people  would  only  get  rid  of  their 
unreasoning  prejudices,  and  apply  their  common  sense  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  question,  they  would  see  that  the  general  movement 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Bitualism  is  a  logical  development  of  the 
Oxford  movement.  The  question  then  in  dispute  was  the  surplice. 
That  vestment  served  at  the  time  to  distinguish  sufficiently  .the  offi- 
ciating clergy  from  the  laity.  It  does  not  do  so  now  when  surpliced 
choirs  are  so  common.  Stoles  are  as  illegal  as  chasubles,  and  the 
hood  is  merely  a  secular  badge  of  an  academic  degree.  Surely  it  is 
fit  that  the  officiating  clergyman,  at  least  in  celebrating  the  Eucha- 
rist, should  wear  a  dress  which  serves  to  distinguish  him  from  the  lay 
members  of  his  choir.  That  is  one  reason.  Another  is  the  natural 
desire  to  maintain  a  visible  connection  with  the  English  Church 
before  the  Beformation.  The  condemned  vestments  certainly  go  a 
long  way  back  in  the  history  of  Christendom  in  general,  and  of 
Christian  England  in  particular,  and  to  condemn  them  as  Popish  is 
to  give  Popery  an  enormous  controversial  advantage.  As  to  their 
being  symbolical  of  erroneous  doctrine,  that  was  precisely  the  accusa- 
tion against  the  surplice ;  and  now  as  then  the  accusation  will  fall  to 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  vestments  are  authoritatively  sanctioned. 
The  same  thing  was  said  of  the  eastward  position  before  it  was  de- 
clared legal ;  but  who  now  hears  a  word  about  it  ?  I  venture  to  say 
that,  if  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  were  to  declare  publicly  that  they 
would  tolerate  the  condemned  ritual  under  certain  reasonable  limita- 
tions, though  there  might  be  a  transient  scream  of  opposition  from  a 
small  party,  the  great  mass  of  the  laity  would  quietly  acquiesce,  and 
peace  would  be  restored  in  the  Church.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  mat- 
ters are  allowed  to  run  their  course,  the  Church,  as  an  Establishment, 
will  probably  not  long  survive.  A  rapidly  increasing  party  is  rising 
within  her  own  bosom  which  will  certainly  have  either  toleration  or 
disestablishment.  The  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  greater  with  the  public  at  large  than  that  of  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors since  the  Beformation.  Let  him  say  that  there  is  room 
and  use  for  the  Bitualists  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  general  will  be 
the  acquiescence  in  his  policy.  I  ventiu-e  to  predict  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  lay  memorialists  who  lately  addressed  him  in  favour 
of  a  policy  of  intolerance  will  come  round  to  his  view.  The  experi- 
ment surely  is  worth  trying. 

Malcolm  MacColl. 
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Midsummer  Noon. 

Br  THE  Author  of  'Consolations.* 

•  Why  just 
Unable  to  fly,  one  swims  1  •— Bbowsuig. 

I  KNOW  a  man  who  has  been  laughed  at,  off  and  on,  these  thirty 
years  for  the  one  act  of  his  life  that  he  has  never  regretted,  tf 
you  want  a  true  story,  I  can  tell  you  his. 

Thirty  years  ago  Nice  was  less  like  Paris  than  now,  but  g^jfHes 
were  held  at  a  certain  villa,  and  my  hero  had  been  at  one  of  them. 
Something  in  Ariadne's  eyes  emboldened  him  to  spend  the  night  in 
trespassing  in  villa  gardens  whence  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
window  he  thought  was  hers ;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  had  liflen,  his 
courage  had  risen  too,  to  the  level  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  It  wasn^ 
easy  to  see  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  large  fiunily  alone,  and  he  had  a 
not  unnatural  dread  of  having  his  romance  spoilt  by  some  pifiaaic  in- 
terruption, or  turned  into  an  undying  jest  by  the  mischief  6t  an  ei^ant 
terrible.  In  a  letter  at  least  no  sentence  risked  being  cot  ahort  in 
an  imfinished  caress.  So  he  wrote,  but  waited  self-denyingly  till 
nine  o'clock  to  send  his  messenger  with  the  note,  lest  Ariadne  shoold 
still  be  sleeping  after  that  intoxicating  waits. 

The  messenger  was  long  returning.  A  whole  long  lioar  and 
minutes  over.  Arnold  did  not  know  that  a  mortal  hour  oould  be  so 
long.  Would  she  be  ang^  with  his  presumption  ?  He  could  not 
help  writing  some  of  the  passionate  love  he  f At ;  if— oh  tenor ! — if 
she  did  not  care  for  him,  would  she  not  resent,  would  she  not  hnTs  a 
right  to  resent,  his  daring  to  love  her  so  passionately  without  her 
leave  ?  But  then,  too,  surely  she  was  not  one  to  give'her  lore  un- 
asked ;  he  must  win  her  by  patient,  passionate  love  and  plending. 
How  should  she  care  for  him  ?  what  was  there  in  him  for  her  to  caie 
for  except  his  love  ?  had  he  let  his  love  plead  urgently  enough,  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  his  despairing  longing?  Had  he  aid  too  KtOe— 
not  enough  to  let  her  see  what  a  desert  his  life  must  be  if  die  eoold 
not  give  a  gracious  hearing  to  his  suit  ?  Had  he  said  too  mueh? 
Though  life  would  be  desolate  without  her,  God  fix-bid  that  her  life 
should  be  spoilt  out  of  her  pure  eompasaon — she  should  chooee  fiedv 
— he  shrank  with  horror  from  the  tyranny  of  threatening :  Love  me 
or  I  cannot  live :  but  his  thought  in  writing  had  been  :  Darling,  love 
me :  how  can  I  live^  darlin^^  without  your  love  ?  and  yet  fix-  her  sake 
he  could  not  wish  to  be  loved  for  pity.  The  wretched  letter— he 
loved  her  so  well :  but  hv>w  was  she  to  gness  it  when  he  K^  ■>wi 
nothing  that  he  wished^  when  what  be  had  said  was  all  wion^  and 
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foolish,  and  seemed  now  to  mean  everything  that  was  furthest  from 
his  loving  thoughts  ? 

But  then,  again,  she  was  so  sweet  and  gentle,  every  word  and  deed 
found  charitable  interpretation  in  her  open  heart.  Surely  she  would 
understand,  and  not  think  ill  of  one  who  loved  her — she  who  under- 
stood people  so  easily  would  surely  understand  how  much.  But  then, 
why  had  she  sent  no  word  of  answer?  She  must  know  how  he. 
was  waiting  for  his  fate.  Was  it  possible  that  she  would  not  write  ? 
would  she  meet  him  without  writing  ?  would  she  neither  write  nor 
meet  him  ?  He  watched  the  minute  hand  go  round ;  his  hopes  died 
sixty  deaths — there  was  no  answer  still.  How  long  must  he  wait  ? 
if  he  started  for  Villa  Franca  and  her  answer  came  after  he  was  gone  ? 
if  he  started  too  late,  waiting  for  a  message,  and  she  was  gone  to 
meet  him  and  he  was  not  there  ?  What  cruelty  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  fate,  when  even  she  was  cruel  and  had  not  vouchsafed 
one  word  to  comfort  his  despair  ? 

He  was  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hands  in  such  deep  despair,  that 
Luigi,  with  a  note,  had  knocked  twice — it  was  a  quarter  past  ten — 
before  Arnold  started  up  to  bid  him  enter.  He  had  a  long  story  to 
tell:  they  had  sent  him  from  the  villa  to  the  yacht — (she  wrote  in 
haste,  and  the  soft  pencil  lines  were  blurred — he  saw  nothing  but 

*  Your  loving '  at  the  bottom) ; — the  yacht  was  anchored  out  at  sea, 
milord  and  the  young  lady  were  being  rowed  out  to  it  in  a  boat — (was 
he  dreaming,  or  did  this  line  read  '  Yes,  yes,  yes '  ?)•  Giuseppe  said 
the  yacht  would  sail  long  before  a  rowboat  from  the  shore  could  reach 
her,  that  the  English  ndlord  would  be  back  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and 
my  business  might  wait  so  long — (Arnold  had  neither  heard  nor  read ; 
he  could  not  re^  her  sacred  words  with  this  chattering  rascal's  eye 
upon  him ;  he  must  hear  the  story  and  let  him  go) — '  And  then  La 
Gimella  heard  and  said — my  sister's  son  is  going  to  marry  his  daughter, 
and  they  are  all  clever  boatmen — ^he  was  to  take  fish  and  poultry  to 
the  yacht  before  she  started,  and  he  offered  to  do  my  business  for  me. 
But  I  am  most  discreet,  Signor ' — (confound  you  1) — *  and  said  that 
I  had  something  of  importance  to  deliver  to  the  cook,  who  is  my 
<K)usin's  brother-in-law ;  and  then  La  Gimella  took  me  in  his  boat, 
and  I  gave  the  Signorina  the  letter  as  I  passed  her ;  and  then  quite 
openly,  when  she  had  read  it,  she  called  me  to  her,  and  gave  me 
thanks,  and  the  sails  were  set  and  the  Gimella  shouted  for  me  to 
follow  to  the  boat ;  but  the  gracious  and  noble  young  lady  wrote  in 
pencil  hastily,  and  bade  me  give  this  to  my  master  and  say  they 
would  be  on  shore  again  at  night,  but  she  could  not  say  the  hour.' 

Arnold  swore  one  or  two  grateful  oaths  and  bade  the  messenger 
begone.    He  threw  himself  again  upon  the  scrap  of  paper  and  read : 

*  Dearest — I  have  no  time  to  think  how  to  say  Yes,  yes,  yes :  the  yacht 
is  ready  to  sail — if  I  could  answer  your  letter  as  it  deserves  I  As  we 
pass  Villa  Franca,  how  I  shall  long  to  be  with  you  there  I  No  more. 
Addio  !    I  am  called.    Your  loving — Ariadne.'    It  had  always  been 
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a  doubtful  question,  amongst  Lord  Moidart's  friends,  whether  he  had 
called  his  yacht  after  his  daughter,  or  his  daughter  after  his  yacht. 

Nothing  seems  so  incredible  as  the  supreme  happiness  one  has 
hardly  dared  to  hope  for,  because  one  hopes  with  such  a  desperate 
longing.  Arnold  felt  as  if  it  were  all  too  good  to  be  true,  till  he 
realised  that  twelve  hours  or  even  more  might  have  to  pass  before  he 
could  see  her — say  all  he  had  not  said,  and  learn  with  his  own  ears 
to  believe  that  his  darling  woi!dd  be  gracious.  So  tremble  between 
joy  and  pain  the  souls  in  purgatory  when  the  message  comes  for  them 
to  enter  Paradise  to-morrow.  AVho  can  count  the  hours  of  the  day 
that  stands  between  us  and  heaven  ? 

One  thing  at  least  he  might  do ;  and  hasting  as  if  time  were  short, 
still  in  his  rough  undress,  he  repaired  to  the  jeweller!s  shop,  kept  by 
a  well-known  Roman  exile.  I  will  not  describe  the  ring  he  brought 
away  with  him,  for  his  wife  wears  it  always  to  this  day  and  I  have 
never  seen  another  like  it ;  everyone  toay  think  of  the  ring  with 
wbioh  he  would  choose  to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding :  the  ring 
itself  had  a  chameleon- like  mutability,  and  few  who  have  seen  it 
describe  it  the  same  way.  Arnold  had  prayed  her  to  bring  the 
ohildren  towards  Villa  Franca  in  their  walk,  and  then,  when  he  met 
tlu^m,  to  turn  away  into  the  olive  gardens,  while  the  little  ones 
gathered  narcissus  and  anemones.  He  felt  as  if  he  must  keep  tryst 
with  his  hopes  and  wear  out  the  hours  there. 

Had  her  spirit  been  there  before  him  ?  the  world  never  wore  such 
a  face  before.  He  walked  on  air ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  world's  brilliancy 
streamed  in  through  every  sense ;  not  his  eyes  alone,  but  every  eager 
Hnib  felt  a  vision  of  the  glory  that  lit  up  the  bright  young  world. 
Was  this  Italy  or  Hellas,  or  the  very  garden  of  the  gods?  Truly,  he 
saiil,  she  is  a  dau^^hter  of  the  goils,  and  I  by  her  love  have  left  the 
oold  world  behind.  He  had  not  slept ;  day  had  dawned  upon  chill 
anxiety :  now*  as  he  stretched  his  limbs  out  in  the  generous  sunlight, 
he  smiliHi  aloud  and  reproached  the  school-books  for  never  having 
toUl  hin\  that  the  waters  of  Lethe  were  so  warm.  He  bathed  in  the 
Avavm  air  and  marvelled,  as  every  care  fell  from  him:  what  had  hap- 
»v  i\t\l  to  the  srK^ssv  carouba  tree  bv  the  wavside  to  make  it  look  to 
\\\\\\  liKC  the  j;loritu\i  spirit  of  a  tri-e  under  which  god^  might  rest? 
SoTUt^tlnnc  of  a  leaden,  eartr.y  load  was  srone  from  his  spirit  and  the 
jov^^\;s  v.at un^  ivuiui :  the  sh.uiows  of  the  dark  foliage  had  a  green 
rad'.av.eo  \>hioh  tV.e  v^ia.'rliv^c  >^=^v  oou\i  li-v  extiuiniish. 

NV;\s  tV.e  skv  o\erV.erid  i  lui  or  v.-iito  :  a  Ivnd  in  the  road  let  the 
sea  o»^:v.e  '.lear.  avii'.  the  w ;;:■;:■  w,i>  a  vii.'o,  v~;ir7lii^ir  blue*  but  all  the 
>kv  x*;'.s  aV';;ve  V  :..  sv.v./.c.  *•  U^"  ::..^-:c.-.  ^V^ea  the  Islands  of  the 
Ulest  XX .r.*,:  a  vw. >:*:;;:;. -v.  r.v.i  a  i"  ;}:-.■  ,  1  will  be  their  king  and 
oV..\^>i  :*  •>  ::'://*,v.r  :":  ':>.:i\  w* ::  \  r.v/.  creir.  of  the  heaven-bright 
*o\;tV»  N\ .  i '.V  tV.e  s; .;  is  .-■.>  vr.:r  ..>  :'  r  <<•.-,  ::-.e  skv  invisible  like  the 
fa:--*;/,*. ;:v.::    >'.".v..cv,  ""^vi    :   r    .r-^v.   c.r'.h  veikd  in  a   flickering 

«  k  «  ^ 
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way,  footr prints  led  up  a  little  knoll  where  a  white  goat  was  grazing. 
He  threw  himself  upon  the  warm  ground,  dizzy  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  rapture.  She  was  trying  to  read  Petrarch  yesterday ; 
was  it  only  yesterday  he  had  translated  for  her : 

The  sea  hath  not  so  many  creatures  'mid  its  waves, 

Nor  there  above  the  orbit  of  the  moon 

Did  ever  night  behold  as  many  stars. 

The  coppice  harbours  not  as  many  birds, 

Nor  field  bore  ever  grasses  manifold 

As  are  the  thoughts  that  crowd  my  heart — ^my  Love  ! 

And  he  had  read  this  yesterday,  when  he  knew  not  what  it  meant. 
Yesterday's  fulness  was  a  barren  hunger,  its  wisdom  unfeeling  igno- 
rance ;  only  to-day  he  knew  and  was  overwhelmed  with  the  marvels 
of  his  knowledge.  '  0  Ariadne  I  Ariadne  ! '  he  murmured  half  aloud : 
'  Petrarch  wrote  of  what  he  little  knew ;  better  men  than  I  have 
thought  they  loyed^  but  believe  me,  darling,  none  ever  loved  as  I  do, 
for  you,  my  sweet,  were  then  unborn,  and  who  could  be  beloved  as 
you  are  ? '  A  lark  rose,  and  he  watched  it  circling  into  the  sunlit 
blue.  'Vago  augeletto  che  cantando  vai,  tell  me,'  he  said,  ^is  it  not 
true  that  every  song  and  sigh  of  birds  and  lovers  until  now  has  been 
but  a  prophecy  and  antitype  of  the  love  that  waits  on  Ariadne  ? '  The 
bird  made  no  answer  save  with  the  trills  that  vanished  into  space, 
and  the  soft  silence  came  to  Arnold  like  assent,  and  he  hid  his  face 
with  love  and  shame.  '0  Ariadne!  Ariadne!  what  have  I  done  to 
be  crowned  with  happiness  above  that  of  all  the  worthy  lovers  of 
old  time  ? ' 

Something  like  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye.  There  is  no  brighter 
light  beneath  the  heavens  than  the  twinkling  flashes  with  which  sea 
and  sun  hold  converse ;  but  the  surpassing  brilliancy  of  that  bright- 
ness is  only  known  to  the  few  who  have  felt  it  flash  upon  their  souls 
through  a  love-bom  tear.  Arnold  was  looking  out  to  sea,  and  he 
smiled  like  a  happy  child  at  the  forgiving  brightness.  And  again 
his  senses  rested  upon  the  melting  harmony  of  grey  and  green ;  the 
downy  olive  shimmered  in  the  sunlight,  and  its  silver  glitter  made 
the  calm  grey  stone-pines  show  green  ;  while  close  by  the  wild  myrtle 
and  trailing  caper  and  the  overhanging  carouba  with  its  bursting 
pods  bore  witness  that  flower  and  seed-time  had  their  turn  in 
Arcady. 

Arnold  was  half  ashamed  of  the  vehemence  of  his  passion.  He 
walked  on  more  soberly,  and  reflected  with  pleasure  that  he  had  the 
other  day  defended  Petrarch  from  the  charge  of  exaggeration  and 
unreality ;  people  had  laughed  at  him,  taking  for  irony  the  grave 
earnestness  with  which  he  said  Laura's  lover  was  the  most  literally 
truthful  of  immortal  poets.  He  thought  the  discovery  was  creditable 
to  his  intelligence  in  that  former  state  of  existence  to  which  it  seemed 
to  belong,  and  in  virtue  of  it  he  would  try  to  import  into  his  new 
life  the  charitable  hope  and  difficult  belief  in  a  proportion  sum ;  all 
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and  everything  that  his  own  Ariadne  was  to  him  he  would  hope  and 
try  to  think  fair  ladies  heretofore  had  been  to  the  few  faithfiil  lovers 
who  had  worshipped  their  loves  as  he  would. 

But  at  all  events  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  like  her  to-day. 
Was  she  thinking  of  him  and  pitying  his  weary  exile  ?  The  world 
was  fair  because  she  graced  it ;  he  felt  as  if  her  absence  were  putting 
out  the  light  and  glory.  He  wandered  along  the  solitary  promontory. 
Under  the  olive  trees  a  reflection  of  the  heavenly  tricolour  smiled  at 
him.  Starry  blue  anemones  and  white  narcissus  mingled  with  the 
scanty  grass ;  his  fancy  gathered  the  whole  enclosure  into  one  vast 
bouquet,  and  he  sighed  because  he  could  not  kneel  to  give  it  into 
her  hands.  Then  the  path  led  through  orange  trees  under  which  no 
wild  flowers  grew,  and  then  it  came  out  upon  something  like  an  open 
heath ;  the  ground  was  bare,  but  sea  flowers  grew  here  and  there 
among  the  stones.  The  sim  poured  down ;  he  felt  the  rays  fall  like 
dry,  welcome  rain.  It  was  the  year's  shortest  day,  and  he  thought, 
My  life's  winter  is  past  and  gone,  and  spring  was  gone  before  it^ 
and  our  love  can  know  no  autumn  of  decay ;  there  stretch  before 
us  long  years  of  midsummer  delight. 

The  beryl-coloured  ripples  of  the  tideless  sea  were  washing  the 
little  sandy  inlet  below  him.  He  had  tried  to  keep  from  himself 
like  a  secret  the  irrepressible  thought ;  he  said  to  himself,  I  wonder 
from  how  far  out  ships  see  the  lighthouse  ?  he  thought,  From  the 
point  Ferrat  I  shall  see  the  yacht.  The  sun  shone  upon  her  sails, 
and  the  light  wind  bore  her  smoothly  over  the  twinkling  Uue.  He 
was  ready  to  upbraid  Ariadne  for  letting  the  sim  shine  when  he  was 
not  there  to  see  it ;  it  seemed  as  if  aU  the  light  he  saw  was  a  long 
way  off.  The  yacht's  head  was  turned  out  to  sea.  Unreasonable  as 
it  was,  he  felt  a  chill  of  disappointment.  He  was  a  monster  of  un- 
reasonableness. Of  course  she  could  not  help  it ;  he  must  endure 
his  fate  like  a  man  ;  it  was  hard,  but  he  would  endure  it  manfully, 
and  he  tried  to  fit  to  music  Hawes'  couplet: 

For  though  the  daye  be  never  so  long. 
At  last  the  belle  ringeth  to  evensong. 

Let  it  be  midsummer  aU  the  year  round ;  but,  as  men  pray  against 
an  imagined  danger,  he  was  ready  to  pray  it  might  not  be  always 
noon. 

He  thought  of  himself  as  a  state  prisoner,  with  a  long  term  of 
solitary  confinement  to  serve  out.  Clearly  the  only  escape  from  mad- 
ness and  despair  was  to  begin  seriously  with  some  earnest  thought. 
He  began  to  think  of  Ariadne,  and  as  he  thought  wild  ¥^ves  of 
longing  drowned  his  soul  again.  He  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  she 
was  not  there ;  the  flood  of  longing  left  him  stranded  on  the  bare, 
stony  ground.  He  felt  like  a  fish  stranded  by  the  tide  upon  a  barren 
shore ;  the  parched  earth  was  bare  and  desolate ;  of  what  use  were 
he  or  it?  'I  wish,'  he  murmured,  ^Ariadne,  I  wish  there  ware 
nothing  in  the  world  but  thy  deamess,  and  whatsoever  may  be  dear 
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to  thee,  and  my  soul  gasping  thirstily  towards  the  infinite  ocean  of 
thy  dearness,  where  its  gaspings  drown  themselves,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  but  thee  I '  But  there  was  his  love  left  still,  and  it 
stretched  out  covetous  arms  after  the  departing  yacht.  The  fish  he 
felt  like  was  that  strange  vessel  landed  by  the  fisherman  in  the 
^  Arabian  Nights ; '  when  the  seal  of  the  lid  was  taken  off,  the  im« 
prisoned  Djinn  rose  up  like  smoke ;  he  stretched  himself  out,  tall, 
and  with  expanding  arms,  like  the  thoughts  with  which  Arnold  now 
swooped  down  upon  the  yacht,  where  Ariadne  stood  by  her  father  on 
the  bridge. 

As  the  yacht  weighed  anchor,  Ariadne  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
cabin  to  read  at  leisure  the  letter  of  which  she  had  hardly  been  able 
to  grasp  the  words  in  her  haste  to  send  some  answer  before  it  was  too 
late.  The  yacht  had  made  some  way  before  she  appeared  on  deck 
again ;  the  boys  laughed  at  her  silence.  Lord  Moidart  was  deep  in 
maps  and  consultation  with  the  skipper.  Presently  he  came  aft,  and 
asked  Ariadne  cheerily  if  she  and  the  children  would  like  to  stay  out 
for  a  week's  cruise  and  run  on  to  Corsica ;  the  weather  was  fair,  and 
if  they  signalled  a  home-bound  boat,  the  mother  would  know  where 
they  were,  and  not  be  anxious.  Poor  Ariadne!  She  had  been  plan- 
ning how,  in  the  course  of  a  long  hoiur's  quiet  talk  with  her  father,  she 
would  gradually  prepare  him  for  the  momentous  news  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  no  news  at  all,  either  to  Arnold's  mother  or  Lord  Moidart, 
who  had  watched  complacently  the  innocent  course  of  their  children's 
first  romance),  and  now  she  could  only  feel  foolishly  unable  to  say  a 
word,  unless  her  blank  looks  spoke.  Lord  Moidart  was  still  young, 
and  in  his  diplomatic  career  he  had^  had  to  read  harder  riddles  than 
Ariadne's  transparent  face.  He  made  confession  easy  to  her — 
how  would  she  like  the  cruise  if  they  picked  up  Arnold  first  ?  The 
yacht  was  put  about,  and  Ariadne  whispered,  she  never  quite  knew 
why :  *  Papa,  we  had  better  land  at  Villa  Franca  first.' 

Arnold  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  receding  yacht ;  it  was  his 
first  trouble,  and  he  set  himself  to  bear  it  like  a  man.  He  turned 
away  from  the  dazzling  south,  and,  resting  his  head  in  the  shade  of  a 
stunted  wild  laurel  bush,  he  looked  westward,  past  the  castle  and  old 
town  of  Nizza,  to  the  low  line  of  the  Antibes ;  he  looked  past  all 
these  to  his  English  home,  where  the  sun  never  shone  as  now,  but 
where  Ariadne — was  it  possible  ? — Ariadne  would  one  day  walk  by  his 
side.  Do  what  he  would,  his  thoughts  still  circled  round ;  he  could 
not  dwell  on  thoughts  of  her  without  the  upspringing  of  a  wild  desire  ; 
then  he  set  himself  to  desire  nothing  she  could  not  grant,  and,  how- 
ever soberly  his  thoughts  began  again,  ere  long  they  end^  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  a  wailing  cry  within.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  started  up  to  see  the  yacht  once  more,  even  if  it  were  only  as  a 
distant  speck,  bearing  his  love  away. 

He  looked ;  was  it  a  too  happy  dream  ?  The  yacht  was  nearer, 
the  sun  glancing  on  her  sails ;  she  was  making  for  tibie  harbour.  Gould 
it  mean — ^hedaxed  not  guess — what  could*  it  mean?    No  I  she  was 
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anchoring  far  out,  the  wind  was  against  her  entering  the  harbour- 
was  anything  amiss  ?  They  were  lowering  a  boat.  .A^old  stootl  with 
every  limb  intent,  like  Mercury  waiting  Jove's  word  to  fly;  he 
watched  with  straining  eyes — what  sailor  could  wear  white  and  blue  ? 
Ariadne,  by  heaven  I  Ariadne  is  in  the  boat,  and  it  comes  to  fetch 
her  lover. 

Do  not  think  my  hero  mad.  He  paused  to  think  about  his  dress ; 
a  white  flannel  shirt  is  none  the  worse  for  water,  and  the  sun  and  sea 
only  made  his  yellow  hair  curl  tighter ;  he  did  not  wish  to  reach  her 
looking  like  a  grey  drowned  rat,  but  somehow  it  never  crossed  his 
mind  as  possible  that  he  should  wait  on  shore  till  thef  boat  came 
nearer.  He  proceeded  very  orderly  to  take  off  his  coat  and  boots ;  he 
folded  her  letter  and  put  it  in  his  tin  fusee  case ;  he  slipped  the  ring 
on  his  little  finger,  and,  after  dipping  his  head  in  the  sea,  he  stuck  a 
sprig  of  flowering  myrtle  behind  his  ear.  He  waded  among  pink 
flowering  rocks,  and  the  delicate  medusae  swam  round  him  unabashed ; 
then,  as  the  water  deepened,  he  struck  out  to  sea. 

The  world  was  bright  again  ;  but  a  new  change  had  come  upon 
his  spirit.  His  love  and  longing  had  been  too  boisterous,  his  joy  had 
hovered  upon  the  brink  of  sudden  death.  As  he  rested  on  the  cool 
blue  water  and  rose  and  fell  with  the  soothing  motion  of  the  gentle 
swell,  he  felt  at  one  with  the  world  which  was  all  one  path  towards 
her.  What  were  time  and  distance  to  make  his  love  grow  fidnt, 
though  she  was  far  off,  beyond  the  end  of  the  infinite  ladder  lof  lig^t 
that  glittered  dazzlingly  between  him  and  the  horizon — ^w^re  not  his 
arms  and  his  courage  strong  ?  and  with  a  slow,  steady,  efiBortless 
stroke,  he  felt  himself  borne  sdong  towards  the  goal.  He  was  swim- 
ming southward,  sunward.  On  either  hand,  i^  he  could  ha,ve  seen  it, 
the  sea  was  of  the  deepest  blue ;  but  his  path  lay  along  the  broad, 
bright  stream  like  a  transparent  silver  sunbeam,  which  reached  on  to 
behind  the  sun  in  heaven.  The  sun's  rays  were  strong  upon  his  head ; 
as  he  rose  over  the  crest  of  a  little  wave,  its  foam  splashed  refresh- 
ingly in  his  face ;  the  rippling  of  the  waters,  the  warmth  overhead, 
and  the  still,  even  motion  of  his  limbs  brought  a  kind  of  drowsinesB 
with  it.  The  joiumey  seemed  long,  though  the  way  was  pleasant  and 
Ariadne  nerself  would  meet  him  at  the  end  ;  it  was  with  a  sobered 
joy  that  he  thought  of  what  seemed  the  far-off  meeting.  .But  with 
the  drowsiness  his  strokes  were  slackening,  a^d  he!  woke  again  to 
more  strenuous  pursuit.  He  thought,  My  best  good'  will  take  a  life's 
pursuit,  Ariadne  will  scorn  an  idle  lover ;  and  he  swapi  fiaster ;  he 
knew  he  was  swimming  fast  and  well,  and  he  thought  joyously  of  the 
nearing  boat. 

He  heard  the  splash  of  the  oars,  and  the  sailors  humming  in 
chorus  ^  Lou  Eossignou  che  vola ; '  he  listened  in  vain  for  Ariadne's 
voice ;  he  saw  the  boat  fast  drawing  nearer,  and  she  was  leaning  for- 
ward in  the  bow.  He  smiled  and  did  not  speak  ;  but,  as  they  drew 
quite  near,  he  paused  in  his  stroke,  and  leaning,  as  it  were,  with  hi^ 
elbows  on  the  buoyant   water,  lie   took   the  ring  and  th^  sprig  of 
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myrtle  in  his  hand,  and,  as  the  boat  came  close,  he  touched  the  prow 
and  Ariadne's  hand ;  the  ring  was  on  her  finger  and  the  sprig  of 
myrtle  in  her  hand  before  anyone  else  quite  saw  what  passed.  Then, 
laughing,  he  climbed  into  the  boat ;  he  said  it  was  glorious  weather 
for  a  swim ;  he  talked  fast  and  to  everyone  but  her. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  yacht.  Lord  Moidart  patted  him  on 
the  back  with  a  good-humoured  laugh,  the  like  of  which  he  has  often 
had  to  encounter  since,  and  pointed  out  that  if  he  had  stayed  on 
shore  in  his  clothes,  the  boat  would  have  picked  him  up  in  little  more 
than  another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

'  But  I  could  not  wait,'  said  he. 

Ariadne  was  close  by,  and  they  looked  away  from  each  other,  lest 
anyone  else  should  overhear  the  answer  of  her  eyes. 
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The  Finance  of  Unendowed  Hospitals. 

WE  read  that  some  time  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  centuiy 
after  Christ  a  hospital  was  established  at  Csesarea  for  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  poor.  By  this  action  was  inaugurated  a 
method  of  charity  which  acquired  popularity  beyond  precedent,  and 
to  provide  for  or  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital  was  soon  con- 
sidered a  work  of  the  purest  piety. 

The  experience  of  those  early  times  assimilates  in  one  particular 
to  ours  of  to-day,  inasmuch  as  history  records  that  it  was  found  to 
be  a  far  easier  task  to  establish  a  hospital  than  to  support  it  when 
established.  So  that,  from  the  first,  hospitals  have  been  consistently 
mendicant  in  their  character,  and  while  the  value  of  their  work  has 
been  admitted,  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  carried  on 
have  rendered  it  precarious  and  imperfect. 

Perhaps  the  most  palmy  days  of  English  hospital  finance  were 
those  when  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  several  institutions  was  laid 
upon  the  rich  monastic  orders,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  provide  means  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  infirm.  But 
the  jealousy  of  priestly  influence  which  showed  itself  even  in  those  re- 
mote and  superstitious  times,mingled,  let  us  hope,  with  some  workings 
of  benevolence,  induced  the  laity  to  found  other  institutions,  and 
probably,  if  we  could  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  proceedings  then 
enacted,  we  should  recognise  the  spirit  of  competition  between  the 
difierent  societies  which  is  a  familiar  and  somewhat  disappointing 
characteristic  of  charity  as  administered  in  the  present  age.  The 
destruction  which  overtook  the  monasteries  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation  and  the  sequestration  of  their  revenues  brought  back 
into  prominent  notice  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  tendance 
of  the  sick  poor,  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  a 
feeling  of  compunction  in  the  monarch,  and  by  way  of  atonement 
for  the  infliction  of  much  uncalled-for  sufieriog  upon  the  helpless 
and  innocent,  that  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  converted  into 
a  hospital  by  the  king's  command,  and  an  example  set  which  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  similar  institution  of  St» 
Thomas  some  six  years  afterwards. 

The  present  century,  prolific  of  societies  of  every  kind,  has  been 
especially  fertile  in  hospitals,  and  not  a  little  genial  satire  has  been 
from  time  to  time  bestowed  upon  their  number  and  variety. 

Just  as  there  are  trades  to  supply  every  want  of  the  needy 
and  every  whim  of  the  fastidious,  so  there  appear  to  be  hospitals 
designed  to  deal  with  every  real  and  imaginary  malady  of  which  the 
human  body  is  capable.  There  are  the  general  hospitals  and  the 
special  hospitals.     The  former  receive  sufferers  from  any  of  the  acute 
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diseases,  which  are  not  mental  or  contagious ;  the  operations  of  the 
latter  are  restricted  each  to  one  specified  disease  or  class  of  dis- 
eases. It  has  been  long  and  seriously  contended  that,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  special  hospitals  are  wrong  in  principle  and  faulty  in 
practice,  both  in  their  relation  to  the  patients  and  to  medicine  as  a 
science.  The  exceptions  are  generally  held  to  include  hospitals  for 
infectious  diseases,  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  for  mental 
diseases,  and  for  consumption — ailments  for  whose  treatment  in  sepa- 
rate buildings  there  are  cogent  reasons. 

Whether  or  not  some  of  the  special  institutions  might  be  appro- 
priately and  conveniently  absorbed  by  the  general  hospitals  or  by 
the  more  important  of  their  own  specialty,  at  least  it  appears  reason- 
able to  require  that  a  needless  repetition  of  hospitals  devoted  to 
identical  purposes  should  be  discouraged.  The  multiplication  of 
Iiospitals  without  let  or  hindrance  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
subject  of  hospital  finance,  and  any  efiFort  to  place  the  latter  upon  a 
sounder  basis  to  be  efiFective  must  include  means  to  check  the  esta- 
blishment of  unnecessary  institutions. 

If  a  man  of  his  own  means  provide  an  organisation  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  is  entitled  to  public  gratitude,  even 
though  the  want  of  some  further  knowledge  may  have  prevented 
the  turning  of  his  liberality  to  the  best  account.  But  if  the  man 
only  '  found '  a  society,  and  if  he  leave  the  public,  nay,  pester  them, 
to  pay  the  reckoning,  then  the  value  of  the  foundling  he  has  foisted 
upon  the  community  cannot  be  too  closely  examined. 

In  these  later  days,  the  well-meaning  people  who  establish  hos» 
pitals  for  piure  love  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  in  a  minority,  and 
the  modern  sick-house  is  too  often  the  offspring  of  some  ambitious 
or  disappointed  practitioner,  whose  chief  object  is  to  bring  his  own 
merits  under  notice.  Upon  grounds  of  general  policy  the  action 
of  both  classes  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  former  should  be  mildly 
held  in  check  ;  the  latter  should  be  summarily  restrained. 

Many  existing  institutions  are  unnecessary ;  some  are  unworthy. 
Both  kinds  poach  upon  the  benevolence  which  is  indiscriminatiug, 
and  attenuate  the  supplies  of  really  useful  hospitals.  It  is  open 
to  any  adventurer  to  start  a  '  hospital,'  with  objects  and  title  similar 
to  those  of  a  previously  existing  institution,  and  to  claim  for  his  ven- 
ture the  dignity  of  a  'public  charity.'  He  may  plant  it  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  original  hospital,  and  appropriate 
whatever  advantage  is  forthcoming  from  the  confusion  he  courts. 
In  choosing  the  habitation  and  settling  his  plans  for  the  new  hospital 
no  too  inquisitive  authority  will  need  to  be  satisfied  concerning  the 
arrangements,  not  even  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises* 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  old  houses,  built  when  the  first  elements 
of  the  science  of  sanitation  were  unknown  or  ignored,  and  wanting 
every  convenience  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  sick,  have 
been  converted  into  hospitals  with  little  or  no  regard  to  sanitary 
requirements.     In  the  application  of  the  funds   supplied  he  mav 
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study  nothing  but  his  own  caprices,  and  he  need  fear  no  scrutiny 
directed  either  to  the  value  of  the  objects  he  profe^es  to  have  in 
view,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  are  dispose-d  of  to  promote 
them.     The  name  of  some  distinguished  personage  is  often  associated 
with  such  an  undertaking  as  patron  or  president,  and  perhaps  upon 
the  '  consulting '  stafiF,  the  title  which  custom  in  its  eccentricity  con- 
fers upon  a  staff  which  never  is  consulted,  names  of  real  eminence  are 
displayed.     It  is  unfortunate  that  men  of  position  should  not  un- 
frequently  yield  to  the  vanity  of  permitting  their  honours  to  be  thus 
exhibited,  and  it  behoves  the  public  to  know  that  their  connection 
with  the  institution  they  affect  is  often  purely  fictitious.     There  are 
many '  consulting '  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  never  entered  the 
doors  of  petty  hospitals  with  which  they  allow  their  names  to  be  con- 
nected, and  it  is,  doubtless,  an  unheard-of  occurrence  for  the  member 
of  a  consulting  staff  of  this  kind  to  be  called  in  to  attend  a  patient. 

For  obvious  reasons  such  ventures  are  in  nearly  all  cases  '  special ' 
hospitals,  and  this  may  account  in  some  m^isure  for  the  suspicion 
with  which  special  hospitals  are  regarded.  If  there  be  one  condition 
indispensable  to  an  admission  of  the  value  of  a  special  hospital,  it 
is  that  it  shall  supply  a  knowledge,  and  fecilities  for  the  application 
of  that  knowledge,  in  the  interests  of  the  patients  and  the  public,  at 
least  equal  to  the  best  which  can  be  found  'elsewhere.  With  a  strict 
application  of  this  test,  not  a  few  special  hospitals  would  be  found 
wanting,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  some  institutions  of  this  class 
exist,  where  the  reputation  of  the  medical  men  attached  to  them 
furnishes  no  sufficient  guarantee  either  for  the  capable  treatment  of 
the  sufferers  or  for  the  acquisition  of  information  which  shall  be  valu- 
able to  the  community  at  large.  The  existence  of  a  special  hospital 
which  does  not  possess  upon  its  working  staff  physicians  of  the  first 
rank  in  regard  to  the  diseases  treated  is  in  itself  an  unmitigated 
evil,  prone  to  diffuse  error,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  charitable  world 
it  is  a  worthless  encumbrance. 

The  purely  honorary  and  voluntary  character  of  cor  hospitals 
is  shown  as  much  in  their  establishment  as  in  their  after  adminis- 
tration. Everyone  doeth  the  thing  he  listeth.  The  home  or  hospi- 
tal for  cats  and  dogs,  upon  which  mirth  has  been  freely  exercised,  may 
not  be  one  whit  more  absurd  and  uncalled-for,  and  is  certainly  more 
harmless,  than  some  of  the  minor  medical  charities  for  mankind 
with  which  irresponsible  individuals  have  studded  our  thoroughfares. 

Assuming  that  the  motives  which  led  to  their  establishment 
were  kindly,  how  unintelligent  the  use  of  the  force — ^how  pitiful 
the  waste  of  benevolence  1 

While  notable  institutions,  served  by  able  men  and  fitted  to  the 
work  required  of  them,  are  crippled  for  want  of  means,  enormous 
sums  are  annually  expended  upon  organisations  whose  real  impotence 
and  insignificancy  are  hidden  under  statistics  in  which  the  old  stage 
device  for  the  representation  of  an  army  is  resorted  to,  and  the  same 
patients  appear  and  reappear  at  inter\'als  to  illustrate  an  illosoiy  im- 
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portance.  Not  a  few  of  the  patients  dealt  with  are  at  the  same  time 
attending  other  hospitals,  and  under  the  present  dismiited  system 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  giving  attendance  at  as  many 
institutions  as  he  has  a  mind  to.  Numbers  of  establishments,  needy 
in  other  respects,  are  hungry  for  patients,  and  while  they  make  no 
investigation  concerning  the  suitability  of  the  applicant  for  gratuitous 
relief,  they  are  equally  rieady  to  take  him  upon  trust  in  all  other 
respects.  Even  under  the  present  conditions,  when  anything  like 
concerted  action  is  unheard-of,  cases  not  seldom  occur  where  patients 
are  discovered  to  be  the  recipients  of  dual  treatment,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  attendance  at  a  hospital  is  often  used  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  alms  in  a  form  more  acceptable  than  drugs,  and 
that  the  latter  are  unceremoniously  made  away  with  in  any  manner 
rather  than  by  pouring  them  down  the  pseudo-patient's  throat.  It  is 
somewhat  startling  to  learn  that  there  are  at  this  time  in  the  metro- 
polis upwards  of  i8o  separate  and  independent  institutions  for  the 
charitable  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  thiat  the  persons  who  received 
relief  in  1880  numbered  not  less  than  a  million.^  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  in  and  out-patients  of  a  few  minor  and  perhaps  discredited 
institutions,  and  an  almost  inappreciable  proportion  of  in-patients  of 
two  or  three  larger  hospitals,  not  one  of  this  vast  array  of  si^erers  was 
enabled  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  his  treatment ;  nay,  more, 
by  the  rules  of  all  the  chief  hospitals  he  would  be  positively  forbidden 
to  do  so. 

In  attempting  an  examination  of  the  method  of  hospital  finance, 
we  are  necessarily  brought  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
offerings  to  charity  are  made^  and  the  effect  of  actions  which  are 
the  issue  of  emotions  certain  to  command  our  respectM  admira- 
tion. If  beneviolence  is  indigenous  to  noble  natures,  almsgiving  may 
be  accounted  the  blossom  and  tdcen  of  a  humane  sympathy  and  al- 
together incapable  of  existing  in  the  guise  of  a  cold  and  calculating 
system,  which  apportions  its  means  exactly  and  accurately  to  the  end 
in  view.  The  fear  is,  that  in  criticising  a  method  we  may  appear  to 
overlook  or  chance  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the  somewhat 
wayward  and  capricious,  but  beautiful  growth  which  is  twined  about 
it.  Plants  of  the  sweetest  habit  are  most  prolific  of  their  bloom, 
and  instead  of  proffering  us  single  flowers,  they  wreathe  themselves 
in  fragrance.  The  charitable  man  is  essentially  a  nlan  of  quick  im- 
pulse. A  hesitating  charity  appears  to  Ump.  Caution,  though  much 
extolled,  is  seldom  popular,  and  the  method  of  the  man  who  thinks 
and  gives,  instead  of  being  accredited  with  the  greater  virtue,  is  apt 
to  be  disparaged  for  a  want  of  warmth.  The  nature  of  charity  must 
always  prevent  its  enrolment  among  the  exact  sciences.  The  most 
brilliant  of  its  scintillations  are  due  to  the  eccentricities  of  its 
movements. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  system  under  which  contri- 


*  Ezclnsive  of  patients  admitted  into  the  parish  infirmaries  and  the  sick  asylums. 
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butions  are  collected  which  appears  to  demand  a  notice.  In  making 
our  alms  we  are  not  quite  willing  to  forego  a  consideration.  We 
desire  to  become  possessed  of  a  something  in  return  for  our  gifts. 
TiMiether  it  be  an  illustration  of  the  practical  English  mind,  or  of 
that  universal  nature  which  delights  in  bargains,  however  ruinous, 
or  whether  it  be  that  equally  natural  inclination  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  charity  we  help  to  furnish,  certain  it  is  that 
the  average  donor  to  hospitals  is  not  content  to  help  on  the  general 
weal,  but  desires  to  acquire  the  right  to  impress  with  his  own  per- 
sonality the  relief  of  particular  cases.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
disposition  the  plan  of  hospital  charity  has  become  proprietary. 
When,  some  few  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  in  regard  to  a  prominent 
pension-granting  society  to  abolish  the  voting  system,  the  vast 
majority  of  subscribers  demurred,  upon  the  ground  that  by  their  con- 
tributions they  had  acquired  ^vested  rights.'  In  the  same  way, 
contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  hospitals  have  obtained  privileges, 
of  which,  unless  with  their  consent,  they  cannot  be  legally  dispos- 
sessed. 

There  are  two  separate  bodies — the  subscribers  and  the  patientg. 
The  subscriber  has  nominally  purchased  the  right  to  give  or  with- 
hold his  individual  share  of  the  general  benefits  of  the  hospital, 
and  it  is  sometimes  indispensable  that  a  patient  should  accept  his 
patronage  before  access  can  be  obtained  to  the  benefits  of  that  which 
is  by  courtesy  called  a  public  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hospital  has  contracted  obligations  to  the 
subscriber  which  it  is  impossible  to  redeem,  and  so  has  violated  a 
first  principle  of  morality.  Privileges  bartered  for  contributions  are 
not  calculated  according  to  any  actuarial  scale,  but  are  simply  in- 
ducements to  subscribe,  and  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  at  least,  it 
is  impossible  they  can  be  anything  more. 

A  severely  logical  and  mathematical  mind  working  upon  these 
materials  must  necessarily  evolve  some  such  method  as  that  adopted 
by  societies  for  the  supply  of  surgical  appliances,  which  require  a 
patient  to  produce  subscribers'  tickets  of  reconunendation  to  the 
value  of  the  instrument  to  be  furnished.  Beyond  the  wearisome 
journeying  and  suffering  which  these  otherwise  valuable  societies 
thus  inflict  upon  the  poor  cripple  they  aid,  such  an  enactment  ap- 
pears indefensible,  inasmuch  as  it  compels  the  unfortunate  apfdi- 
cant  to  exercise  his  begging  faculties  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
demoralise  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

In  the  case  of  hospitals  there  is  too  much  urgency  about  the 
condition  of  many  of  the  patients  presenting  themselves  to  allow  of 
any  similar  system,  and  at  most  reputable  hospitals  an  applicant 
who  is  seriously  ill  may  obtain  attention,  whether  provided  with  a 
formal  recommendation  or  not.  The  institution  issues  to  a  doncwr 
letters  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  his 
contributions,  and  to  a  subscriber  letters  calculated  according  to 
his  annual  subscription.    These  letters  of  recommendation  are 
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tially  so  many  bills  accepted  by  the  hospital.  It  is  usual  to  allot 
one  such  letter  annually  during  life  to  a  donor  of  five  guineas.  Thus 
one  donor  of  large  amount  may  have  acquired  the  right  to  send  as 
many  patients  as  the  whole  resources  of  the  hospital  can  provide  for 
during  the  entire  year.  Or  a  contributor  of  a  single  sum  of  five 
guineas  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  by  the  time  he  is  sixty,  will  have 
had  no  less  than  forty  nominations  of  patients.  The  average  stay 
of  a  patient  is  not  less  than  four  weeks,  and  the  average  cost  may 
be  put  at  258.  per  week,  which  means  that  in  return  for  every  dona- 
tion of  five  guineas  to  its  funds  the  institution  cheerfully  issues 
promises  to  pay  in  kind  to  the  extent  of  200^. 

Of  course  it  pays  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  not  a  little  dissatis- 
faction ensues.  Happily,  the  more  munificent  donors  are  in  all  cases 
the  least  assertive  of  their  position ;  but  petty  contributors,  often  very 
rich  people,  not  seldom  stand  uncompromisingly  upon  their  *  rights,' 
and  make  no  scruple  of  a  determination  to  exact  the  fullest  return 
for  their  outlay.  A  peer's  lady,  having  entered  her  name  for  an 
annual  subscription  of  a  guinea  to  a  hospital,  sent  a  patient,  who 
was  admitted  and  kept  for  five  months.  A  year  after  this  lady  wrote, 
in  reply  to  a  request  for  her  subscription,  that  she  did  not  then  know 
of  any  patient  to  send ;  '  when  I  do  I  will  subscribe  again.'  A 
common  practice  is  to  get  a  patient  admitted  by  pressure  exerted 
upon  a  physician  of  the  stafiT.  By  this  means  a  nominee  is  served, 
and  it  is  of  no  moment  that  the  rights  of  less  favoured,  and  possibly 
more  afflicted,  applicants  are  in  consequence  prejudiced.  Complaints 
have  been  made  more  than  once  that  a  certain  hospital  in  London — 
fer  from  wealthy — ^is  freely  made  use  of  in  this  way  by  its  neighbours 
for  the  benefit  of  their  servants,  while  they  not  unfrequently  forget  to 
share  the  expense  of  its  maintenance.  As  an  example  pertinent  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  helping  to  show  the  effects  of 
the  system  from  another  point  of  view,  the  authorities  of  a  convales- 
cent hospital  refused  a  subscription  firom  another  hospital  because  the 
recommendations  to  be  acquired  would  be  certainly  made  use  of. 

It  is  a  question  whether  an  inner  acquaintance  with  the  chari- 
table world  shows  us  more  of  charity  or  selfishness.  We  meet  with 
instances  of  a  pure  and  single-minded  benevolence,  which  go  far  to 
redeem  the  character  of  the  whole,  but  we  soon  become  doubtful  of 
the  existence  of  a  widespread  and  essentially  national  philanthropy, 
such  as  at  first  sight  appears  reflected  in  the  institutions,  and  we  are 
led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  burden  rests  upon  a 
class  comparatively  limited  in  numbers,  and  not  to  be  termed  repre- 
sentative of  colossal  wealth.  Upon  this  long-suffering  and  magnani- 
mous few  are  directed  the  appellant  powers  of  the  hospital  managers. 
It  is  they  who  virtually  support  the  unendowed  hospitals  and  main- 
tain our  national  reputation  for  a  grand  and  illustrious  charity.'     Of 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that  hospitals  alone  are  under  consideration.  The 
argument  gains  additional  force  when  we  reflect  that  medical  charity  is  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  vast  work  maintained  by  the  almsgiving  minority. 
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their  bounty  some  is  necessarily  wasted,  owing  to  the  conditiooB 
under  which  it  is  obtained  and  expended,  and  some  is  appropriated 
to  worthless  institutions.  What  wonder  that  in  time  almsgiving 
becomes  wearisome  even  to  the  most  willing,  and  that  really  meri- 
torious hospitals  are  only  kept  from  collapse  by  persistent  and  almost 
degrading  solicitation  ? 

Every  &esh  calamity  which  claims  public  attention  and  calls  for 
public  relief  is  a  formidable  rival  to  the  permanent  charities,  and 
attracts  a  share  of  the  help  which  were  otherwise  apportioned  to  them. 

The  finance  of  charity  is  as  sensitive  to  social  as  the  world's 
money  market  to  political  influences.  An  earthquake  will  shatter 
the  prospects  of  an  equilibrium ;  a  famine  will  starve  hospitals  whole- 
sale. There  is  something  picturesque  and  interesting  about  the 
foreign  beggar  who  appears  at  our  gates  for  the  first  time,  and  has 
a  novelty  of  garb  and  a  suggestion  of  romance  to  recommend  him, 
and  we  are  easily  led  to  give  him  preference  over  the  mendicant 
in  the  next  street  who  is  sdways  hat  in  hand,  and  has  nothing  bat 
iteration  to  oiTer.  Our  home  institutions,  more  often  now  than  of 
old,  are  put  into  competition  with  charities  abroad.  The  industiy 
of  newspaper  correspondents,  the  rapidity  of  communication  and  the 
abundance  of  means  for  disseminating  the  intelligence  gathered, 
bring  before  us  occurrences  from  afar  possessed  of  all  the  potency  of 
recent  events,  and  arouse  in  the  benevolent  a  cosmopolitan  sympathy 
which  calls  no  sorrow  alien. 

To  the  charitable  almsgiving  is  a  luxury  of  life.  In  the  relief 
of  sufiering  the  soul  realises  a  sense  of  satisfaction  which  seems  to 
raise  existence  for  a  moment  to  the  level  of  her  own  aspirations. 
Such  people  need  no  stimulating.  In  every  occasion  th^  perceive 
an  opportunity,  and  their  gifts  are  less  measured  by  their  will  than 
by  their  means. 

In  a  day  of  excitement  awakened  by  the  circumstances  of  some 
appalling  catastrophe  generosity  swells  into  tropical  growth,  and  ex- 
hausts itself  in  a  benign  effort.  The  trouble  of  the  moment  is  the 
trouble  akin  to  its  own  sympathy.  It  sees  but  the  present  and  im- 
mediate want  of  help,  and  renders  it  to  the  limit  of  its  power. 

The  permanent  charities  obtain  little  adventitious  recommenda- 
tion. What  merit  they  possess  is  enshrined  in  their  work,  and,  being 
divested  of  novelty,  it  does  not  easily  commend  itself  to  popular  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  one  case  the  mind  is  assailed  by  a  striking  and 
dramatic  revelation ;  in  the  other  it  is  prompted  by  pleadings  which 
have  degenerated  by  repetition  into  platitudes. 

The  advertisements  emanating  from  charitable  societies  which 
we  perceive  in  the  morning's  papers  have  ceased,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  to  be  attractive.  Society  in  the  aggregate  is  not  to  be 
stirred,  and  unendowed  hospitals  depend  either  upon  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  a  few  wealthy  patrons,  or  upon  the  retiums  from 
appeals  personally  addressed  to  benevolent  individuals — ^most  fre- 
quently upon  the  latter  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  without 
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some  active  financial  agency  constantly  engaged,  the  prosperity  of 
the  most  successful  and  progressive  of  our  institutions  would  suffer 
irremediable  failure. 

The  expense  attendant  upon  raising  money  by  direct  appeal  is  > 
sometimes  too  great  to  be  accounted  legitimate^  and  while  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  docility  of  almsgiving  people  is  seldom!  dis- 
played more  conspicuously  than  in  their  patient  endurance  under  an  . 
epidemic  of  mendicant  literature,  expostulation  and  complaint  do  . 
occasionally  occur,  and  some  harsh  criticism  is  directed  upon  the 
begging  which  is  an  integrant  and  indispensable  part  of  the  voluntary 
system.  Whatever  the  theory  of  benevolence,  in  practice  one  result 
of  not  asking  is  to  get  nothing.  And,  moreover,  to  ask  effectually 
we  must  ask  skilfully.  A  plea  to  be  successful  must  be  attractively 
put,  and  its  application  demands  a  certain  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  A  clumsy  operator  will  mar  the  best  opportunity,  for  in  these 
days  even  sympathy  is  growing  in  culture,  and  may  be  concerned  less 
with  the  subject  than  with  the  manner  of  rendering  it.  In  regard 
to  some  institutions  we  read  of  percentage^  allowed  to  officers  uponr 
the  returns  from  appeals.  This  is  a  plan  of  remuneration  which 
appears  to  be  open  to  objection,  even  when  the  poundage  is  moderate; 
when  it  reaches  a  high  figure,  it  becomes  reprehensible.  Such  a  sys- 
tem may  not  obtain  among  high-class  charities,  but  supporters  of 
minor  societies  might  not  unfairly  ask  to  be  enlightened  concerning 
the  proportion  of  their  contributions  which  really  reaches  the  coffers 
of  the  charity.  The  remuneration  of  a  purely  financial  official  need 
not  be  altogether  independent  of  the  general  prosperity  he  promotes, 
but  to  give  a  man  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  each  individual 
benefaction  his  exertions  have  procured  is  to  affront  the  best  impulses 
of  his  nature.  It  is  not  remuneration  you  offer  him — it  is  corrup- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  system  which  has  occasionally 
commended  itself  to  certain  astute  managers,  under  which  a  matron 
has  been  paid  so  much  for  each  patient,  such  payment  to  cover  all 
expenses,  including,  it  may  be  supposed,  her  own  emoluments. 

Few  people  know  how  arduous  and  unceasing  are  the  labours 
required  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  a  charitable  society  de- 
pendent upon  voluntary  aid.  Even  the  committees,  who  meet  at 
stated  periods  and  sign  cheques  with  complacency,  may  have  but  a 
scanty  appreciation  of  the  labours  which  have  served  to  place  the 
funds  at  their  disposition.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
the  expenditure,  and  remember  that  under  a  purely  voluntary  system 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  recognises  no  obligation 
in  reference  to  it,  we  must  cease  to  wonder.  The  letter  firom  which 
the  following  are  extracts  appeared  in  the  *  Exeter  and  Plymouth 
Gazette '  some  years  ago,  and  while  it  must  be  admitted  the  argu- 
ment is  unanswerable  from  the  writer's  point  of  view,  it  is  certain 
that,  if  his  conclusions  were  generally  adopted,  a  future  of  enhanced 
difficulty  would  open  before  needy  institutions. 

Having  been  mndi  annoyed  by  repeated  *  appeals '  and  *  applications  * 
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auscffOEiaai  ^xil  'ae  fiihiees.  aut  vi»  aMuIj  adEBBnefp  *  Is  ii  a  T^m  cans  al 
3fe  9ihifRr£i«i9  VR  oKiQinisLI J  iKarL  'si  aoL'  If  v^  is  s  a  iigi  .huSilc 
nii^  A  i&  wMcqodfiiL  a  aoc  ic  xsp«9cs.  &  iiifMiiiri^iiiii  jSsr  2^.  as  z: 
fef:iSaiiM  v>  '116.  toe  &  ipiUMnn  ami  -x  masaaat^  ...  "Ike  Sutjeti  h  i2l  vxoc 
^  fiaitt.  'jf  siiuae  x  a:  -mbasi  mwse^  s  aocl  laolhaaiaais  axe  aczlrs- 
5Ui»fi  '^';iui  iZ  pianmurcj  if  adBaiiBfis  siopRanL  «M  v^bs  i§  tLi4m  »  -ni^ 
mni!*;  vt  -^jdirueiii  frna  mncugr.  mix  30  pnrae*  b  "  u  ifciif  rTiii  I  ^t^  1 
inn  '.f  aduv  ouic*  'aasL  &  'acuBKuL  and  w&s.  is  «U1  kaw  Im^t^   sgci^ 

ffecr.  Ii  i»  *Afgn  £7  g-TKitai  *nair  ^iecc  prrf  be^guj  are  «*»^»«?  idc- 
Ceii'.t  ii.  'xe  cr.i3ra&  :t  ziK^iftsil  diajri-rj.  :Lnd  tlhe  {KofaafaOitics  are  tfia: 
winery  ihf>r»  is  no  'iect  "r^'gg'zig  22:i  cfisai  :x£jed  to  tlie mik  of  aneoee. 
TTiose  vhr/  sew  tzie  besii^c^  of  'jca  bi-gfsctab  fer  ttninfrlic^  ai  tlioEe 
▼Lr.  a^e  iiae  of  tliesi  Cjf  ^ni^ir  fr^A^Q^  take  little  heal  of  the 
^s^rrlrfif^  of  tli>7  iatfthmlijQ.  'ibrj  parrnxae^  and  are  onlr  eoneemed 
to  secure  a  «har»  of  1:2  atfrsncages.  Xoc  a  fisw  of  the  au|nioiters  of 
iKspitals  are  p*:-orer  than  zsazij  of  the  pacie&ts  who  are  treated,  im- 
DKaenracLT  poorer  tran  <oqk  'jf  thc«e  irb>  ntilxie  their  ficieiids'  sab- 
scripti'ics.  acd  30  earn  a  cLeap  rsporatioci  for  actire  benerolence. 

'  I  &D1  Terr  asxioos  v  zee  o«ir  eoiciiindUL  s  vile  into  jour  hcHpitdv' 
wTxtei  &  Lbij  of  tha  dais:  *  I  •!>  zuc  care  to  sofaacribe^  hot  if  toq  will 
•Old  me  a  book  of  lafaaeribers  caza^s.  zao  doabc  I  fiiall  foA  aone  one  I 
know  \o  giTe  me  a  ticket.' 

'I  send  joa  5/.  fisr  joczr  hospctalL'  wmes  somebodj ehe.  'I  am  onlr 
a  poor  zoTpmes.  and  it  has  taken  me  some  time  to  aaTe  this  amoinit,  or 
Ton  wonid  have  heard  from  me  before.  I  ^end  it  in  token  of  mj  grBtxtale 
for  the  kizidneaB  mj  aiscer  reedred  in  the  hospital  two  yeaxB  ngo.' 

Half-a-dozen  jear?  since  a  strangelj  open-handed  old  gentleman 
was  exhibiting  an  amiable  eccentricitr  by  making  anonymous  dona- 
tions of  i,OCX)f.  each  to  London  charities.  In  this  way,  from  first 
to  last,  he  disposed  of  an  enormoos  total,  and,  although  his  identity 
has  been  estaUished  since  his  death,  he  was  successful  in  his  attempts 
to  hide  it  while  he  lived,  never  so  much  as  receiving  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  any  one  of  his  mimificent  bene&ctions.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  his  generosity  was  tempered  with  much  discretion,  for 
societies  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation  shared  in  it,  and  one  in 
particular,  which  h^  already  received  a  first  contribution,  was  stated 
to  have  been  allotted  a  second  after  the  prosecution  and  conviction 
of  its  promoters  had  been  publicly  recorded.  This  was  an  extreme 
case,  and  few  would  be  found  who  make  their  alms  blindfolded  ;  but 
none  the  less,  for  want  of  guidance,  many  get  imposed  upon  by 
specious  solicitations,  and  dispense  their  benefactions  with  the  least 
possible  advantage  to  the  cause  they  desire  to  serve. 

In  the  course  of  three  months  the  out-patients  of  a  well-known 
hospital  voluntarily  dropped  into  a  box  set  apart  for  them  in  their 
waiting-room  the  munificent  amount  of  I8.  j\d.^  having  meanwhile 
given  attendances  to  the  number  of  several  thousand. 
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The  out-patients  of  a  much  smaller  hospital  contributed  during 
a  similar  period  a  handsome  sum  involunti^ly — ^that  is,  because  the 
rules  required  of  them  a  trifling  payment  at  every  visit. 

It  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  many  people  that  the  application 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  life  to  the  affairs  of  our  hospitals  would  be 
beneficial,  and  that  efficiency  would  be  promoted  in  no  trifling  de- 
gree by  the  adoption  of  a  sounder  method  of  finance. 

So  demoralised  in  regard  to  the  latter  is  public  opinion  that  we 
find  representative  bodies,  such  as  the  Council  of  the  Hospital  Sun- 
day Fund,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and  others,  indis- 
posed to  assist  a  charity  which  by  good  luck  or  good  management  has 
succeeded  in  paying  its  way. 

And  as  in  determining  its  awards  the  former  body,  at  least,  makes 
pretension  to  a  judicial  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  several 
institutions,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Council,  one  testimony  to  good  management  is  a  condition  of  in- 
debtedness. That  which  society  would  consider  culpable  in  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  by  some  process  of  reasoning  commendable  in  the 
institution.  The  salutary  teaching  of  the  fable  is  reversed,  and  a 
neglect  to  help  itself  is  adjudged  to  furnish  a  hospital  with  a  stronger 
recommendation  to  the  assistance  of  others. 

Bred  of  this  general  laxity  is  the  feeling  of  some  hospital  managers 
that  prosperity  is  to  be  shunned.  The  appeal  must  be  ad  miaeri' 
cordiam.  Debts  best  pay  themselves  is  not  seldom  the  maxim  acted 
upon,  and  to  be  convicted  of  a  surplus  is  ruin  to  the  character  of  an 
institution  whose  virtue  only  lives  in  its  destitution. 

This  is  the  age  of  doubt,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  affairs 
of  our  hospitals  are  subjected  to  criticism,  but  that  it  takes  so  little 
practical  shape.  What  has  been  said  and  written  has  served  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  maintaining  a  hospital  under  the  present 
system,  but  it  has  not  provided  an  alternative.  Beyond  the  doubts 
cast  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  management  the  value  of  the  work  it- 
self is  called  into  question,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  palpable 
errors  and  shortcomings  invite  attacks  which,  if  easily  deprecated,  are 
difficult  to  parry. 

Dismissing  all  that  is  merely  captious  or  the  frosty  product  of 
misanthropic  minds,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  spirit  of  genuine 
and  not  unkindly  question  has  arisen,  and  has  led  many  once  liberal 
contributors  to  lessen  their  assistance,  or  even  to  withdraw  it  alto- 
gether, upon  the  ground  that  in  supporting  a  system  of  medical  relief 
as  at  present  administered,  they  may  be  helping  to  aggravate  the 
very  evils  they  desire  to  diminish. 

To  discredit  the  existing  methods  of  medical  chaiity  can  scarcely 
be  a  grateful  task ;  if  done  in  mere  wantonness  it  would  be  a  crime. 
Charitable  medical  relief  to  the  poor  is  not  the  anachronism  some 
would  have  us  believe.  Our  nineteenth  centmry  cleverness  has  not 
shown  a  way  to  a  providence  which  shall  enable  the  poor  to  make 
bricks  without  straw,  neither  has  its  cynicism  convinced  us  that  any 
No.  620  (ko.  cxl.  y.  8.)  Q 
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good  purpose  will  be  served  by  punishing  a  sick  man  with  the  penal- 
ties of  his  neglect. 

Though  the  earner  of  a  daily  wage  possess  in  an  abundant  de- 
gree those  virtues  of  economy,  discipline,  and  self-denial  which  form 
such  pleasant  teachings,  they  will  not  suffice  to  tide  him  over  a 
lengthened  period  of  sickness,  with  its  additional  expenses  and  a 
partial  or  an  entire  cessation  of  income.  Our  hospitals  are  neces- 
saries ;  their  operations  are  of  superlative  value  not  only  to  the  sick 
poor,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  Their  maintenance  is  not  the  less  an 
imperial  duty  because  it  has  been  hitherto  left  to  private  benevolence. 

Yet  so  long  as  the  charitable  few  are  ready  to  bear  the  burden, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  precipitate  on  purely  financial  grounds  a 
reform  which  would  efface  from  the  waUs  of  our  hospitala  tiie  lustrous 
legend,  *  Supported  by  voluntary  contributions,'  and  darken  for  ever 
the  memory  of  a  noble  tradition. 

It  is  not  an  unreasonable  pride  which  takes  pleasure  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  English  benevolence,  and  attaches  to  this  adage  the  glamour 
of  a  nationsd  sentiment.  We  unaffectedly  desire  everything  to  be 
volimtary.  Like  Falstaff,  we  abhor  compulsion,  and,  if  we  minister 
to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  it  shall  be  at  our  own  will  and  pleasure  and 
after  our  own  fashion. 

So  long  as  many  of  our  hospitals  are  dependent  upon  the  volun- 
tary aid  of  private  individuals,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  rules  to  affect 
the  giver.  A  man  who  gives  vrill,  of  course,  give  as  and  when  he 
pleases,  and  if  reason  teaches  us  that  one  result  of  our  system  of 
•charity  is  the  release  of  nine-tenths  of  the  well-to-do  fiom  an  obliga- 
tion they  inciu'  equally  with  their  neighbours,  we  must  be  content  to 
leave  the  omissions  of  the  majority  to  the  consciences  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  question  of  deficiency  of  supplies  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  real  wants  are  in  regard  to  apportionment  and  i^>plica- 
tion.  A  recent  speaker  stated  that  the  chanties  of  London  disburse 
upwards  of  six  millions  annually,  and,  whatever  the  amount  which 
falls  to  medical  charity,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  considerably 
less  would  suffice  were  it  discreetly  bestowed  and  capably  administered. 

If  the  action  of  the  state  be  invoked,  let  it  be  as  a  protector  of 
genuine  institutions,  and  to  procure  some  such  safeguard  f<nr  medical 
charities  and  their  supporters  as  is  already  afforded  to  medical  men. 

Many  so-called  *  hospitals '  are  in  relation  to  worthy  establish- 
ments and  to  science  as  quacks  to  qualified  practitioners.  In  the 
interests  of  the  contributors,  the  patients  and  the  public,  some  means 
should  be  found  to  purge  the  country  of  merely  predatory  societies, 
and  so  to  render  good  service  to  those  whose  existence  is  vindicated 
in  their  work. 

Something  might  be  achieved  by  a  voluntary  introduction  upon 
the  part  of  tibe  institutions  of  uniformity  of  method  and,  in  a  mea- 
sure, concert  of  action.  A  central  authority  acting  within  defined 
limits  need  not  curtail  the  wholesome  freedom  of  charity,  but  it  would 
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check  its  libertinism.  It  would  help  materially  to  emancipate  the 
hospitals  fix>m  that  tyranny  of  the  &culty  which  is  understood,  and 
without  doubt  deplored,  by  many  enlightened  physicians,  and  would 
thus  render  easy,  for  general  adoption,  reforms  which  institutions 
singly  find  it  difficult  to  venture  upon.  But  the  performance  of  a 
great  public  work  by  the  hospitals  entitles  them  to  public  privileges 
as  it  subjects  them  to  public  responsibilities.  It  would  not  appear 
unreasonable  if  institutions  with  interests  so  vast  as  those  of  the 
Metropolitan  hospitals  should  claim  direct  representation  in  Par- 
liament. 

Whether  this  were  granted  or  not,  some  sort  of  official  recog- 
nition, with  provision  for  establishment  by  licence  only,  registration 
of  accounts,  and  immunity  from  taxation,  is  not  too  much  to  ask, 
nor  need  it  forebode  the  clouding  of  that  bright  record  of  good  works 
which  redeems  the  social  history  of  the  nation. 

B.  BUBFOBD  BaWLIHQS. 
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The  Great  Southern  Comet  op  1880. 

^  P\  REAT  comet  passing  the  sun  northwards ! '  so  ran  a  telegram 
\J  from  Buenos  Ayres  received  at  the  Observatory  of  Kiel  on 
February  5,  1880,  and  quickly  flashed  onwards  to  all  the  astronomers 
of  Europe.  But  in  vain  telescopes  were  pointed  and  eyes  strained. 
Nothing  unusual  appeared ;  and  after  twenty-four  hoiu^  of  suspense, 
a  telegraphic  postscript  to  the  previous  oommunicatioii  intimated 
that  the  intentions  of  the  celestial  visitant  had  been  misconstrued, 
.and  that  the  hope  must  be  abandoned  of  seeing  its  <  crystal  tresses ' 
^  brandished  '  in  the  skies  of  our  northern  hemisphere.  We  are  thus^ 
not  ¥rithout  some  grudging  feelings  of  envy,  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
reports  of  southern  observers  for  a  description  of  the  appearance  and 
movements  of  the  remarkable  object  we  have  undertaken  to  consider. 
On  February  i,  a  strange  ray  of  faint  light  was  seen  to  stretch 
across  the  twilight  sky  to  the  west  of  Table  Mountain  shortly  after 
sunset.  On  the  following  evening  Mr.  Gill,  H.M.'s  Astronomer  at 
the  Cape,  detected  from  the  Observatory  what  appeared  to  be  the 
extreme  sweep  of  a  great  comet's  tail ;  and  by  shifting  his  quarters 
so  as  to  clear  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  he  was  able  to  trace  its 
brightening  course  close  to  the  stars  of  the  Crane,  until  its  light  was 
lost  in  the  general  illumination  of  the  sky.  Three  days  later, 
Mr.  Eddie,  of  Graham's  Town,  observed  a  faint  nucleus  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  about  equal  in  size  to  the  annular  nebula  in  Lyra,  and 
resembling  in  appearance  a  well-known  star-cluster  in  Toucan  when 
seen  with  a  low  power.^  By  the  8th,  the  comet  had  already  lost  so 
much  of  its  brightness  that  it  might  easily  have  escaped  notice. 

During  the  first  week  of  February,  however,  it  was  extensively 
observed  throughout  the  southern  hemisphere.  On  the  ist,  a  gen- 
tleman living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
went  out  quail  shooting  just  after  sunset,  and  on  looking  towards  the 
south-west  was  surprised  to  see  a  bright  streak  of  light  extending 
from  the  horizon  towards  the  pole.^  A  similar  appearance  was  noted 
on  the  same  evening  from  H.M.S.  ^  Garnet,'  at  anchor  in  the  roads 
of  Monte  Video,  and  had  been  descried  one  day  earlier  at  Cordoba, 
the  seat  of  the  National  Observatory  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
The  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  comet,  according  to  Dr.  Gould, 
the  eminent  director  of  that  promising  institution,  were  inordinate 
length  of  tail,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  defined  nucleus. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  been  described  as  all  tail,  since  the  so-called 
*  head '  shared  the  same  filmy  character  with  the  luminous  train 
proceeding  from  it,  which  nowhere  shone  with  a  brightness  acceding 
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that  of  the  Milky  Way.  This  account  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
of  Mr.  Eddie.  Both  observers  perceived  the  head  as  an  ill-defined, 
nebulous  mass,  without  any  proper  nucleus  or  point  of  stellar  con- 
centration. 

What  was  wanting  in  brilliancy  was,  however,  compensated  by 
extent.  The  length  of  the  tail  was,  on  February  2,  estimated  at  35®  ; 
on  the  Sth — we  again  quote  Mr.  Eddie — at  50^ ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
stretched  over  an  arc  of  the  heavens  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the 
Pole-star  in  the  latitude  of  London.  Nor  were  the  full  proportions  of 
this  astonishing  appendage  at  any  time  fully  displayed  to  terrestrial 
spectators,  the  position  of  the  earth  being  such  as  to  occasion  large 
foreshortening.  The  graceful  curvature  usually  visible  in  such 
objects,  though  present,  was  not  conspicuous.  For  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  our  comet's  tail  seems  to  have  run  along  the  sky  with 
well-defined,  parallel  edges,  like  a  great  highway  laid  down  from 
constellation  to  constellation — a  figure  used  by  Aristotle  to  describe 
a  similar  phenomenon  of  his  time,  to  be  referred  to  further  on.  The 
general  straightness  of  its  appearance  is  implied  in  the  comparison 
to  auroral  streamers,  used  by  several  observers  to  convey  their  im- 
pressions ;  and  Mr.  Janisch,  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  was  espe- 
cially struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  long  narrow  ray  to  the 
magnificent  cometary  train  of  1843.  We  shall  see  presently  that 
the  analogy  between  these  bodies  is  in  reality  far  closer  than  the 
uncertain,  or  deceptive  one  of  mere  superficial  aspect. 

The  first  question  which  astronomers  naturally  ask  themselves 
regarding  such  an  apparition  from  the  celestial  spaces  is,  whether 
they  have  to  greet  an  old  friend,  or  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
stranger.  Nor  is  a  satisfactory  answer  at  all  times  easily  supplied. 
Cometary  physiognomies  are  so  variable  as  to  present  hardly  the 
feintest  ground  for  recognition,  while  even  cometary  orbits,  owing  to 
perturbations  encountered  in  traversing  recklessly,  and,  one  might 
say,  at  haphazard,  the  solar  system,  are  liable  to  changes  extremely 
perplexing  to  the  votaries  of  Urania.  Add  to  this  the  difficulty  of 
securing  satisfactory  observations  of  bodies  which  not  uncommonly 
lose  their  lustre  and  vanish  within  a  few  days  of  their  emergence 
from  the  solar  beams.  In  the  present  case,  the  comet  having  passed 
perihelion  January  27,  tolerably  trustworthy  determinations  of  posi- 
tion were  obtained  during  a  fortnight,  from  February  5  to  February  19, 
by  which  time  the  head  was  barely  discernible  as  an  almost  eva- 
nescent whiteness  in  the  field  of  the  great  Cordoba  equatorial.  On 
the  following  evening  it  was  wholly  invisible,  although  the  telescope 
was  pointed  towards  its  known  place.  The  data  furnished  by  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Gill  and  Dr.  Gould  were,  however,  sufficiently 
accurate  to  enable  Mr.  Hind  to  compute  an  orbit  which,  to  his  no 
small  surprise,  came  out  all  but  identical  with  that  of  a  comet  whose 
appearance  is  still  within  living  memory.  The  same  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  independently  by  Dr.  Crould,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  calculations  of  several  distinguished  astronomers,  leaving  no 
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reasonable  doubt  that  the  path  traversed  by  this  body  is  undistin- 
guishable  from  that  in  which  the  great  comet  of  1843  travels  round 
the  sun.  This  result,  although  equally  perplexing  and  unexpected, 
will  not  improbably  prove  to  be  of  crucial  importance  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  nature  of  comets.  A  few  words  of  explanation  will 
suffice  to  place  its  bearings  before  our  readers. 

The  comet  of  1843  presented  some  of  the  most  surprising  features 
recorded  even  in  a  history  so  strange  as  that  of  cometic  apparitions. 
The  form  and  position  of  its  orbit  were  such  that  it  remained  but 
two  hxmrs  and  a  quarter  on  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic.  It  was 
thus  most  conspicuously  visible  in  southern  latitudes ;  but  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  it  shone  with  great 
brilliancy  on  February  28,  in  the  full  blaze  of  noon,  at  an  apparent 
distance  of  only  one  degree  from  the  sun's  limb;  and  on  March  17, 
its  splendid  tail,  estimated  to  have  attained  the  prodigious  length  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  miles,  was  viewed  with  amazement  by 
spectators  in  this  country,  as  it  rose  majestically  above  the  sunset 
clouds  veiling  the  western  horizon.  It  was,  however,  not  so  much 
the  stateliness  of  its  aspect  as  the  peculiarities  of  its  motion  which 
rendered  this  comet  an  object  of  especial  interest  to  astronomers. 
Of  all  known  bodies  revolving  round  the  sun,  it  approached  its  surfieice 
most  closely.  Only  the  tremendous  velocity  to  which  it  attained  at 
perihelion,  of  366  miles  a  second,  could  have  extricated  it  in  safely 
from  such  perilous  proximity.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  the 
comet  from  the  solar  photosphere  at  the  moment  of  nearest  approach 
was  only  97,000  miles  (about  one-fifth  of  the  sun's  radius),  bo  that 
the  coma,  or  nebulous  envelope  surrounding  the  nucleus,  must  very 
nearly  have  swept  the  surface  of  that  ocean  of  incandescent  hydrogen 
known  as  the  '  chromosphere.'  Indeed,  the  very  possible  event  of  an 
encounter  with  one  of  those  flame-like  *  prominences,'  which  have 
been  known  to  attain  a  height  of  380,000  miles,  must  have  produced 
such  a  retardation  of  the  comet's  motion  as  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  ensured  its  engulfment  in  the  abyss  barely  escaped  by  it  in  its 
desperate  flight. 

This,  then,  is  the  body  with  which  we  are  invited  to  identify  the 
comet  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  serious  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  identification.  According  to  the  calculatioDB 
of  Air.  Hubbard,  the  first  of  the  pair  revolved  in  an  ellipse  of  such 
extreme  eccentricity  as  to  carry  it,  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the 
sun,  far  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  our  system,  and  to  bring  it  back 
to  perihelion  only  after  the  lapse  of  533  years.  It  is  true  that  this  re 
suit  was  admittedly  imcertain.  Without  derogating  from  the  respect 
due  to  scientific  prediction,  it  may,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  the 
only  sure  method  of  ascertaining  the  period  of  such  a  body  is  the 
practical  one  of  observing  its  return,  either  by  looking  back  into  the 
past,  or  by  waiting  for  the  future.  The  sniall  arc  of  the  orbit  ob- 
served in  such  cases  is  usually  quite  insufficient  fi)r  the  determination 
of  its  extent..    In  other  words,  the  path  traversed  immediately  befoie 
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and  after  perihelion  is,  so  far  as  our  observations  are  concerned,  the 
same,  whether  the  vagrant  object  subsequently  retreats  to  a  distance 
one  hundred  or  five  hundred  times  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
and  occupies  fifty  or  five  thousand  years  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  journey.  In  the  present  instance,  the  estimates  of  period  actually 
ranged  from  seven  to  six  hundred  years,  including,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  one  of  thirty-seven  years,  which  exceeds  by  only  a  single 
month  the  interval  between  the  perihelion  passages  of  the  comets  of 
1843  ^^d  1880. 

Our  readers  may  think  that  the  very   obvious  assmnption  of  a 
thirty-seven  years'  period  for  a  body  which  has  been  observed  to  return 
at  that  lapse  of  time,  offers  a  simple  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.     But  on  examining  the  records  of  such  phenomena,  we  find, 
no  accounts  of  corresponding  apparitions.     It  is  not  until  we  reach 
the  year  1695  that  we  hear  of  a  comet  possibly  identifiable  with  that- 
whose  history  it  is   sought  to  trace.     The   comet  of  169S  so  far 
resembled  that  of  1880  as  to  have  been  visible  exclusively  in  south- 
em  latitudes ;  and  the  observations  made  upon  it  were  of  so  imcertain 
a  character,  as  to  afford  a  wide  scope  for  conjecture  as  to  its  individu- 
ality, but  no  ground  for  a  rational  conclusion.     The  case  for  the  con- 
nection of  the  two  bodies  must  then  be  considered  to  rest  on  the  one^ 
fact  that  the  interval  between  November,  1695,  and  February,  1845, 
divides  pretty  accurately  into  four  periods  of  rather  less  than  thirty- 
seven  years.     But  how  are  ^ve  to  account  for  its  non-appearance  in 
the  mean  time  ?     Are  we  to  suppose  that  no  less  than  three  succes- 
sive returns  of  an  object  so  striking  and  unusual  passed  unnoticed^- 
and  that,  too,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  when  the 
scouts  and  sentinels  of  science  were  abroad,  and  on  the  alert,  even  in 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  a  *  southern  comet,'  travellings 
nearly  altogether  below,  or  to  the  south  of  the  ecliptic,  should,  during: 
several  consecutive  revolutions,  escape  notice  from  northern  observers.. 
Its  path,  for  instance,  might  be  so  inclined  to  the  horizon  as  to  keep 
it  immersed  in  twilight  until  its  final  disappearance.     In  fact,  there 
would  be  little  probability  of  its  discovery  unless  after  sunset,  about 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  before  sunrise,  near  the  autunmal 
equinox.     The  comet  of  1843  had,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage  over 
its  successor  of  1880.     Not  alone  its  extraordinary  brilliancy,  defiant 
even  of  mid-day  glare,  but  the  circumstance  of  its  reaching  perihe- 
lion a  month  later  in  the  season,  and  thus  carrying  its  tail,  as  it 
were,  better  erected  &om  the  horizon,  caused  the  difference  in  range 
of  visibility  of  bodies  pursuing  an  almost  identical  course. 

It  is  evident  that  this  condition  would  be  exactly  reversed  in 
southern  latitudes,  but  there  is  another  which  applies  equally  to  the 
whole  earth.  If  the  comet  happened,  at  the  time  of  perihelion  ap- 
proach, to  be  in,  or  near  conjunction — ^that  is,  to  pass  between  the 
earth  and  the  son — ^its  orbit  would  be  so  foreshortened  to  terrestrial 
observers  as  to  render  its  detection  diflBcult  or  doubtful.    This  would 
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occur  in  June  and  July.  Now,  on  the  supposition  of  a  thirty-seven 
years'  period,  a  return  must  have  occurred  in  1769,  probably  about  the 
month  of  June ;  and  but  for  this  unfavourable  circumstance,  it  might 
be  taken  as  an  absolute  certainty  that  such  a  phenomenon  would  not 
have  failed  to  attract  attention  from  the  zealous  observers  in  India 
and  Polynesia  of  the  transit  of  Venus  of  June  3  in  that  year.  As 
the  question  stands,  we  can  only  point  out  the  extreme  unlikelihood 
of  such  a  persistent  combination  of  disadvantageous  conditions  as 
would  have  rendered  this  amazing  object  invisible,  both  in  the  north- 
em  and  southern  hemispheres,  during  three  successive  revolutions. 
This  unlikelihood  becomes  assurance  when  we  find  that,  previous  to 
1695,  no  such  body  has  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  comets.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  years  1668  and  1 689  large  comets  were  seen  in  equatorial 
regions,  the  observations  upon  which  were  of  a  sufficiently  loose  and 
elastic  nature  to  admit  of  almost  any  required  orbit  being  founded 
on  them.  But  the  interval  is  in  each  case  too  short  to  permit  identi- 
fication with  that  of  1695  ;  and  planetary  perturbations — a  frequent 
source  of  irregularity — take  but  slight  effect  upon  a  body  which, 
moving  in  a  path  of  considerable  obliquity,  strikes  boldly  away  firom 
the  beaten  track  of  the  ecliptic  into  comparatively  unfrequented  dis- 
tricts of  space.  Eejecting,  then,  perforce,  the  theory  of  a  regular  re- 
volution in  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  we  are  driven  to  seek  some 
other  explanation  of  the  tie  undoubtedly  subsisting  between  these 
bodies. 

An  ingenious  and  fairly  plausible  one  has  been  offered  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Kirkwood,  an  American  astronomer.  In  the  winter  of  the 
year  373  b.c.^  the  Greeks  were  startled  by  a  strange  sign  appearing 
in  the  heavens.  Diodorus  calls  it  a  '  fiery  beam,'  and  says  that  it 
cast  shadows  like  the  moon.  Aristotle  more  accurately  describes  it 
as  a  ^  great  comet,'  whose  tail  extended  across  a  third  of  the  sky,  and 
which,  setting  at  first  with  the  sun,  gradually  mounted  upwards  as 
far  as  the  belt  of  Orion,  and  then  finally  vanished.  A  special  and 
sinister  significance  attached  to  the  phenomenon  from  the  fact  Uiat 
its  appearance  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  great  earthquake  in 
which  the  Achaian  towns  of  Helice  and  Bura  perished — ^the  first  by 
submersion  in  the  sea,  the  second  by  engulfment  in  the  earth.  Now, 
regarding  this  comet  a  singular  circumstance  is  related.  Ephoms,  a 
contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary  historian,  has  left  it  on  reocMrd 
that,  previous  to  its  disappearance,  it  was  seen  to  separate  into  two 
stars.  This  testimony,  scomfrdly  rejected  by  Seneca,  was  all^;ed  by 
Kepler  in  support  of  a  similar  theory  as  to  the  close  apparent  conneo- 
tion  between  two  comets  which  appeared  almost  simultuieously  in  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens  in  161 8  ;  and  the  comparatively  recent  &te 


'  There  is  no  historical  warrant  for  the  date  usaally  assigned  of  371  B.C.  Diodorus 
places  the  celestial  portent  in  372,  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Lenctra.  Aristotle, 
a  far  more  reliable  authority,  accurately  defines  its  aiq)eanuice  as  haTing  occmred 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  loist  Olympiad  (373  B.O.),  daring  the  archonahip  of  Atteios. 
'^Meteor,  i.  6. 
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of  Biela's  comet  offers  to  modem  astronomers  an  indubitable  example 
of  such  a  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Kirkwood's  suggestion  is  that  we  have,  in  the  comets  of  1843 
and  1880,  fragments  of  the  original  body  whose  disruption  was  re- 
ported by  the  Greek  historian.  He  supposes  that  one  of  the  twin 
offspring  of  the  convulsion  suffered  in  the  shock  of  birth  such  a 
diminution  of  period  as  to  cause  it  to  anticipate,  by  thirty-seven 
years,  the  appearance  of  its  companion,  thus  accounting  for  the  simi- 
larity of  orbits,  and  getting  rid  of  an  inconveniently  short  time  of 
revolution.  We  believe,  however,  that  he  encumbers  his  theory  with 
unnecessary  difficulties  by  undertaking  to  account  for  four  returns  of 
each  body  in  the  interval.  Not  one  of  these  supposed  apparitions 
can  be  established  on  any  sufficient  evidence,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  situation  would  be  equally  well  satisfied  by  the  bolder  course  of 
assigning  the  unbroken  lapse  of  2216-2253  years  to  a  single  revolu- 
tion, as  by  arbitrarily  *  cutting  it  up  into  periods  of  442-450  years 
each.  There  is,  however,  a  fimdamental  objection  to  the  view. 
Aristotle  distinctly  states  that  the  comet  of  373  b.c.  set  due  west 
about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  That  is  to  say,  it  must 
have  had  at  least  twenty  degrees  of  north  latitude.'  But  the  objects 
sought  to  be  identified  with  it  had  practically  no  north  latitude. 
They,  as  it  were,  leaped  for  a  moment  above  the  level  of  the  ecliptic, 
and,  completing  their  course  with  a  rush  past  the  very  mouth  of  the 
fierce  solar  furnace,  plunged  again  beneath  its  surface,  and  retreated 
farther  and  farther  into  southern  regions.  Nothing  more  need  be 
said  to  show  that  the  elements  of  the  orbits  in  question  are  wholly 
irreconcilable,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  bodies  moving 
in  them  consequently  untenable. 

Another  proposed  solution  of  the  difficulty  raises  a  question  of 
considerable  speculative  importance.  Among  the  bodies  paying 
regular  allegiance  to  the  sun — ^whether  in  the  capacity  of  prisoners  of 
war,  captured  from  outer  space,  or  of  native-bom  subjects  we  do  not 
pretend  to  decide — is  a  group  of  comets,  for  the  most  part  insignifi- 
cant as  regards  size,  but  eminently  instructive  as  regards  comport- 
ment and  constitution.  An  attentive  study  of  their  movements  —for 
which  their  frequent  returns  offer  ample  fieu^ilities — has  led  astro- 
nomers to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  in  inter-planetary  space  a 
medium  capable  of  perceptibly  retarding  the  revolutions  of  bodies  so 
tenuous,  and  thus  causing  their  eventual  precipitation  into  the  sun. 
This  mode  of  action  was  first  indicated  by  a  progressive  shortening 
of  period  in  the  case  of  Encke's  comet ;  it  has  been  all  but  established 
by  Professor  Opjpolzer's  recent  inquiries  into  the  motions  of  the 
comet  known  as  Winnecke's.     The  influence  of  a  resisting  medium 


^  The  choioe  was  dictated  by  a  desire  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  Mr.  Hubbard's 
period,  which,  bowoTer,  was  for  too  nnoertaiii  to  deserve  so  much  respect. 

*  In  the  latitude  of  Athena^  a  body  setting  in  the  west  simnltaneonsly  with  the 
tun  at  the  time  of  Uie  winter  solstice,  would  have  22^  of  north  latitude. 
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has  not  as  yet  been  detected  outside  the  orbit  of  the  earth ;  it  might 
in  fact  be  very  roughly,  though  significantly  described  as  coincident 
with  the  average  extent  of  that  unexplahied  solar  appendage,  the 
zodiacal  light. 

Now  it  becomes  of  extreme  interest  to  determine  whether,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  this  retarding  effect  is  largely 
augmented,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  if  the  dazzling  solar  aureole 
seen  during  total  eclipses  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of 
what  we  call  an  atmosphere.  The  comet  of  1843  undoubtedly  tra- 
versed at  least  three  hundred  thousand  miles  of  the  corona,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imderstand  how  a  body  of  small  mass  and  great  bulk 
could  have  retained  its  velocity  undiminished  after  penetrating  a 
stratum  so  enormous  of  any  material  substance  known  to,  or  conceiv- 
able by  us.  It  has  accordingly  been  surmised  that  this  comet  is  no 
other  than  that  seen  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in  1668,  which, 
revolving  originally  in  a  period  of  175  years,  lost  so  much  of  its 
velocity  on  the  occasion  of  its  rash  incursion  into  the  domestic  pene- 
tralia of  the  central  orb  in  1843,  as  to  have  that  interval  reduced  at 
once  to  thirty-seven  years.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  have  suffered 
further  retardation  during  its  recent  visit,  and  we  may  expect  its 
return  after  a  still  shorter  lapse  of  time. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  this  view  is  not  favoured  by  the  little 
direct  evidence  at  our  command.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to  the 
attempted  re-discovery  of  the  '  Spina  of  Cassini '  (as  the  comet  of 
1668  was  called)  in  our  late  visitor,  is  that  the  very  imperfect  obser- 
vations recorded  of  it  do  not  preclude,  but  neither  do  they  enforce, 
such  a  recognition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  a  comet 
travelling  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  sun  experiences  a  considerable 
loss  of  motion  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Indeed,  the  only  case  in  point 
known  to  us  is  against  it.  The  great  comet  of  1680,  whose  centre 
was,  at  its  nearest  approach,  separated  by  only  235,000  miles  from 
the  photospheric  surface,  showed  no  perceptible  effects  firom  such 
contiguity;  those  of  1843^  and  1880,  having  been  discovered  after 
perihelion,  afford  no  data  relative  to  the  question. 

The  matter  then  stands  thus  :  two  comets  appear  at  an  interval 
of  slightly  less  than  thirty-seven  years,  travelling  in  orbits  strongly 
resembling  each  other,  if  not  absolutely  identical.  Do  we  see  in 
them  successive  returns  of  the  same  object,  or  must  we  suppose  them 
different  bodies  connected  by  close  similarity  of  primal  origin  and 
subsequent  adventure  ?  We  have  already  noted  what  we  may  call 
the  historical  objections  to  the  inference  of  a  short  period ;  we  may 
now  indicate  certain  physical  objections  to  the  same  view.  By  sup- 
posing the  comet  of  1843  a  newly-arrived  guest  visiting  for  the  fint 
time  the  hearth  of  our  system,  we  get  rid  indeed  of  one  difficulty,  but 
only  to  be  confronted  more  immediately  and  obviously  with  another. 


*  Captain  Bay*8  observation  on  the  day  of  perihelion  passage,  Februaiy  37, 1643, 
was  not  definite  enough  to  be  of  value.    ISee  Nature^  Apru  29,  iS^. 
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We  can  abolish,  by  the  adoption  of  such  an  arbitrary  hypothesis,  the 
necessity  for  recorded  appearances,  but  we  cannot  abolish  the  fact  of 
previous  existence.  The  inevitable  '  Whence  ? '  together  with  its 
twin-demand  *  Whither  ? '  haunts  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
compels  us,  whether  we  will  or  no,  to  take  up  the  backward  thread 
of  speculation,  and  *  look  before  '  as  well  as  *  after  ' — into  the  past  as 
well  as  towards  the  future.  The  problem  is  thus  but  shifted,  not 
solved,  by  the  expedient  of  a  recent  apparition.  For  either  the 
comet  in  question  arrived  from  external  space,  or  was  already  a 
denizen  9f  our  system.  In  the  first  case,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  its  settling  into  such  an  orbit  as  could  be  traversed  between  1843 
and  1880,  except  under  the  influence  of  powerful  planetary  attraction. 
Now,  if  its  path  had  been  determined  by  the  influence  of  any  planet, 
we  should  find  it  re- visiting  at  every  revolution  the  scene  of  its  dis- 
turbance in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  planet's  orbit,  and  thus 
betraying  its  divided  allegiance.  But  the  course  of  our  comet  leads 
it  into  a  region  of  space  inaccessible  to  extensive  perturbations. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  other  case.  Comets  do  not 
wander  at  large  through  our  system.  If  they  change  their  quarters, 
it  must  be  by  direct  compulsion.  It  is  true  that  examples  of  celestial 
eviction  are  not  unknown,  in  which  a  tyrant  planet  has  forcibly 
removed  a  helpless  dependent  from  its  old  haunts,  and  turned  him 
adrift  into  space,  a  homeless  and  unrecognised  wanderer.  But  this 
cannot  happen  except  where  a  hazardous  vicinity  supplies  the  provo- 
cation.    In  the  present  instance  no  such  provocation  exists. 

Thus,  as  far  as  our  actual  lights  go,  a  period  so  short  as  thirty- 
seven  years  would  be,  for  bodies  so  circumstanced,  entirely  anomalous 
and  unaccountable.  Should  its  existence  be  proved  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  year  19 1 2,  it  will  be  the 
business  of  astronomers  of  the  twentieth  century  to  renew  our  specu- 
lations, and  explain  as  best  they  may  the  eccentric  doings  of  nature. 
Until  that  time  we  provisionally  retain  our  incredulity.  What  then 
are  we  to  think?  The  answer  is  obvious.  If  the  twin  comets  be 
not  returns  of  the  same  body,  they  must  be  different  bodies  follow- 
ing each  other  nearly  in  the  same  track,  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
bring  them  respectively  to  perihelion  after  an  interval  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  Their  period  or  periods  would  in  this  view  be  quite 
undetermined,  but  would  almost  certainly  extend  over  many  hun- 
dreds of  years.  A  glance  at  the  current  theories  of  cometary  origin 
and  constitution  will  help  to  make  our  position  clearer. 

The  most  probable  opinion  as  to  the  status  of  comets  is  that  they 
are  strangers  to  our  system.  The  nebular  hypothesis,  which,  no^ 
withstanoing  the  great  and  growing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  un- 
conditional acceptance,  still  exercises  considerable  sway  over  thought 
in  things  cosmical,  made  no  provision  for  the  existence  of  bodies 
pursuing  paths  so  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  staid  courses  of  the 
respectable  planetary  public,  and  the  anomaly  was  accordingly  rele- 
gated to  some  remote  comer  of  the  um'verse,  where  it  was  hoped 
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that  conditions  might  prove  more  flexible  or  theories  less  exacting. 
Laplace  supposed  comets  to  be  fragments  torn  from  some  nebula 
which,  according  to  the  accidents  of  initial  velocity  and  encountered 
attraction,  either  wandered  in  hyperbolic  orbits  from  star  to  star — 
the  gipsies  of  space — or,  revolving  in  enormously  elongated  ellipses, 
returned  at  intervals  of  perhaps  many  thousands  of  years  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  sun,  or  finally  fell  under  the  predomi- 
nant influence  of  some  one  of  the  planets,  and  became,  so  to  speak, 
domesticated  in  our  system.  But  that  uncompromising  truth-teller, 
the  spectroscope,  has  disposed  of  this  view,  as  of  many  others  equally 
ingenious.  Of  the  tails  of  comets,  we  learn  only  that  they  shine  by 
reflected  light,  and  we  plausibly  inter  that  they  consist  of  minute 
solid  or  liquid  particles,  driven  off  by  electrical  repulsion.  The 
heads,  however,  are  self-luminous,  giving  a  spectrum  of  three  di- 
versely coloured  bands,  identical  with  those  derived  fix>m  incandescent 
hydrocarbon  vapours  J  We  must  then  believe  that  comets  are  largely 
composed  of  the  Protean  substance  which  forms  the  staple  of  organic 
life  on  our  globe,  which  lights  and  warms  our  houses,  and  crystal- 
lises into  our  purest  gems.  The  presence  of  a  solid  nucleus  of  suffi- 
cient mass  to  ensure  to  its  surroundings  some  d^^ee  of  stability  is 
not  excluded  by  the  analysis  of  the  prism.  In  some  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  manifest  as  a  star  diffusing  a  faint  prismatic  radiance; 
in  others,  its  inconspicuousness  may  be  due  to  obscurity  rather  than  to 
minuteness. 

Now  between  cometary  and  nebular  spectra  there  is  no  analogy 
whatever.  The  blue-green  rays  emitted  by  gaseous  nebolss  betray 
the  presence  in  those  inconceivably  remote  bodies  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  but  give  no  hint  of  the  existence  of  carbon.  With  another 
class  of  celestial  objects,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The  light 
of  certain  small  intensely  red  stars  shows,  when  examined  with  the 
spectroscope,  three  dark  zones  corresponding  to  the  three  hrigld 
zones  of  the  cometary  spectrum,  and  indicating  accordingly  the 
presence  of  a  similar  substance,  stopping  by  absorption  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  star  the  same  rays  that  it  directly  radiates  in  the  vapor- 
ous envelope  of  the  comet.  We  must  not,  however,  mislead  our 
readers.  The  relation  between  these  dark  and  bright  bands  is  not 
that  of  identity,  but  of  strong  resemblance.  The  differences,  indeed, 
are  so  slight  as  to  have  escaped  detection  until  Dr.  Huggins  (who 
in  this  department  is  facile  prvncepa)  received  the  beams  of  a  well- 
known  ^  ruby '  star  in  the  Grreat  Bear  within  the  magic  chamber  of 
his  stellar  spectroscope.  The  divergence  observed  by  him,  even  if 
proved  to  extend  to  the  entire  class,  would,  however,  be  sluBScieiitly 
accounted  for  by  a  very  minute  change  of  molecular  structure,  emi- 
nently probable  in  the  case  of  a  body  like  carbon. 


'  The  qaestlon  as  to  whether  the  spectrum  described  in  the  text  is  due  to  pan 
carbon,  or  to  one  of  its  compouDds  with  hydrogen,  is  stiU  subjndica ;  bat  the  fonner 
view  baa  much  evidence  in  its  favonr. 
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In  a  field  where  nothiDg  is  known  something  may  be  hazarded. 
The  conjectures  hitherto  advanced  as  to  the  genesis  of  comets  are  as 
unsubstantial  as  the  visions  which  throng  the  ivory  gate  of  the  palace 
of  sleep  ;  without  presuming  to  claim  for  the  suggestion  about  to  be 
oflFered  an  exit  through  the  horny  door  of  truth,  we  may  at  least 
plead  on  its  behalf  an  aspiration  towards  that  jealous  portal. 

Most  theorists  unite  in  assigning  to  comets  what  we  may  term  a 
'  catastrophic '  origin.  Not  in  her  mild,  plastic  mood,  but  in  the 
guise  of  a  frenzied  maenad,  nature  is  represented  as  having  assisted 
at  their  birth.  Dr.  ZoUner,  an  eminent  authority,  sees  in  them  the 
liquid  portions  of  exploded  planets,  whose  solid  parts  wander  as 
meteorites  along  the  same  tracks,  oddly  enough  explaining  the  carbon 
spectrum  as  due  to  stores  of  petroleum  primitively  laid  up  in  the 
shattered  bodies.  Other  speculators  hold  them  to  have  been  origi- 
nally belched  forth  by  the  sun.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  question 
whether  our  central  orb  may  not,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  history, 
have  been  in  such  a  condition  of  eruptive  energy  as  would  have 
enabled  it  to  launch  such  missiles  into  space,  we  turn  to  those  stars 
in  which  signs  of  abnormal  activity  are  actually  present.  These  are 
to  be  foimd  in  the  marked  variability  of  light  which,  probably  with- 
out any  exception  whatever,  is  a  concomitant  of  the  banded  spectrum 
above  described.  Comets  then  are,  in  this  view,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  volcanic  products  of  such  bodies,  their  nuclei  being 
formed  of  condensed  metallic  vapours  from  the  interior,  and  their 
luminous  envelopes  of  the  carbonaceous  substances  constituting  the 
outer  atmosphere  of  the  erupting  star. 

We  may  now  return  to  our  twin  comets.  We  have  seen  that 
the  adoption  of  a  thirty-seven  years'  period  is  encompassed  with  diffi- 
culties; that  the  hypothesis  of  extensive  retardation  suflFered  in 
traversing  the  solar  corona  is  not  borne  out  by  observation,  and  that 
the  explanation  by  disruption  of  an  earlier  comet  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  inquiry.  We  now  propose  to  solve  the  problem  by  suggesting 
that  the  comets  of  1843  ^^^  1880  were  simultaneously  discharged 
from  the  same  star  in  a  paroxysm  of  volcanic  disturbance  at  some 
indefinitely  remote  epoch.  They  would  then  enter  the  sphere  of  the 
solar  attraction  at  the  same  point,  while  a  slight  inequality  in 
planetary  disturbance,  accumulating  during  many  revolutions,  of  as 
yet  undetermined,  but  most  probably  vastly  extended  period,  would 
cause  their  subsequent  separation.  The  evident  close  relationship  of 
meteors  to  comets  may  possibly  admit  of  a  similar  [interpretation, 
but  the  topic  is  too  wide  for  present  discussion. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the  investigations  of  M.  Hoek, 
Director  of  the  Utrecht  Observatory,  led  him  to  infer  the  existence 
of  what  may  be  termed  '  cometary  systems.'  ®  These  consist  of  two 
or  more  comets  whose  orbits  are  related  to  each  other  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to   point,  in  his  opinion,  to  a  common  origin.      In   other 
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words,  they  were  sent  to  us  by  a  single  star.  But  while  M.  Hoek 
leans  to  the  belief  that  one  original  body  separated,  in  executing  its 
hyperbolic  sweep  round  that  star,  into  two  or  several  fragments,  after 
the  fashion  set  by  Biela's  vanished  comet,  we  should  view  the  star 
itself  as  the  progenitor  of  the  group,  forcibly  extruded  from  an 
interior  seething  with  the  tumultuous  conflict  of  as  yet  chaotic 
forces. 

The  future  will,  perhaps,  decide  these  things,  or  perhaps  forget 
them,  intent  on  other  speculations  not  less  enticing  and  not  more 
profitable.     A  great  living  poet  has  indeed  said  that 

The  golden  guess 
Is  morning-star  to  the  fall  round  of  truth. 

But  then  how  few  are  the  aureate  intuitions  compared  with  the  vast 
multitude  of  ill-wrought  conjectures  which  the  ravages  of  time  and 
the  elements  prove  to  have  been  composed  of  wholly  base  metal. 
Even  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  are  not  yet  in 
a  position  to  dissent  from  words  used  in  the  seventeenth,  by  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  mechanical  geniuses  that  ever  lived.  Indeed, 
the  progress  of  science  has  added  to  the  weight  of  truth  they  carry. 
*  To  me,'  wrote  Christian  Huygens,  '  it  would  be  much  if  we  could 
understand  how  things  actually  are,  which  we  are  fiir  enough  from 
doing.  How  they  were  brought  about,  what  they  are,  and  how  began, 
I  believe  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover,  or 
even  by  conjectures  to  approach.' 

Fostscri'pt. — The  question  discussed  above  has  been  again  un- 
expectedly raised  by  the  marked  similarity  perceived  to  exist  between 
the  elements  of  the  bright  comet  recently  visible,  and  those  of  the 
comet  obser\'ed  by  Bessel  between  September,  1807,  and  March,  1808, 
the  period  of  which  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  1,540  years.  The 
coincidence  of  orbits,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  close,  and  the  argu- 
ment for  duplication  consequently  by  no  means  so  strong,  as  in  the 
cometary  pair  of  1843  and  1880. 

A«  M.   Cl^SBKB. 
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A  Film  of  Gossamer. 

A  Stort  of  the  Chestnut  Harvest. 

Man  sets  the  woof,  and  Fortune  throws  the  warp. 
(L*  uomo  lease,  e  la  Fortnna  trama). — Tuscan  Proverb. 

THE  Italian  October  is  a  month  which  knows  no  half  measures. 
It  either  brings  an  unbroken  sequence  of  halcyon  days,  with 
cloudless  blue,  crystalline  atmosphere,  and  sunshine  brilliant  yet 
not  burning — weather,  in  short,  scarce  to  be  matched  on  this  side  of 
Paradise — or  it  ushers  in  the  autumn  rains  with  such  uncompromising 
vigour,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  sluices  of  heaven  were  fairly  opened, 
and  the  universal  deluge  about  to  set  in  once  more.  The  chances  are, 
however,  in  favour  of  the  first  alternative,  and  it  is  then  the  month 
of  months  for  a  sketching  tour  among  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Tuscan 
Apennines,  as  the  hanging  chestnut  woods  which  clothe  their  steeps 
have  by  that  time  exchanged  the  somewhat  crude  monotony  of  their 
summer  greenery  for  the  warmer  and  more  varied  tones  of  russet  and 
amber  brought  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  the  time  set  apart  for  the  chestnut  gathering,  the  holiday 
harvest  of  the  year ;  and  those  who,  like  me,  are  interested  in  the 
rural  life  of  the  country,  may  see  it  then  at  its  merriest  and  brightest. 
From  my  point  of  view,  artistic  teaching  would  be  very  incomplete, 
even  though  intended  for  landscape  painters  exclusively,  if  it  did  not 
direct  some  attention  to  the  varying  moods  of  man,  as  well  as  of 
nature ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  human  sympathy  is  as 
necessary  in  pourtraying  the  earth  we  live  upon,  as  in  limning  the 
features  of  our  fellow-men.  I  have,  therefore,  always  tried  to  keep  in 
view  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  material  aspects  of  my  subjects ;  thus 
endeavouring  to  avoid  the  artist's  especial  snare,  the  temptation  to 
look  at  things  firom  the  outside  alone« 

But  here  I  have  wandered  from  the  chestnut  gathering  into  my 
favourite  theories  on  art  and  artists,  although  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  my  present  subject.  They  led  me,  however,  in  my  study  of 
nature  and  human  nature,  to  take  up  my  quarters  during  a  certain 
October  in  one  of  the  loveliest  and  least  known  districts  of  Italy 
where  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Apennine  dividing  the  territories 
of  Lucca  and  Modena  conmiand  a  view  of  the  great  marble  peaks  of 
Carrara,  across  the  blue  distance  of  the  Garfagnana  valley.  The 
scenery  there  derives  its  most  special  character  from  the  singular 
sharpness  of  the  lower  heights  and  ridges;  the  steepness  of  their 
sides,  and  narrowness  of  their  simimits  rendering  it  possible  (at  the 
cost  of  some  stiff  climbing)  to  cross  several  in  an  ordinary  day's 
walk,  and  giving  endless  variety  to  the  views  from  the  numbp-r  of 
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windiDg  valleys  and  keen  crested  ridges  commanded  by  every  toler- 
able elevation. 

Tereglio,  the  village  where  I  had  taken  up  my  abode,  was  a  stri- 
king example  of  this  peculiarity,  as  it  occupied  so  completely  the 
narrow  crest  of  one  of  these  razor-backed  ridges,  that  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  two  ravines  it  thus  overlooked  fdl  sheer  away  from  the 
external  walls  of  the  houses,  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  hundired  feet  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  street.  Thus  astride  upon  the  steep,  it  do- 
minated all  the  long  writhing  folds  of  wooded  slopes  as  far  as  the 
blanched  and  shattered  pinnacles  of  Carrara ;  but  to  the  north  the 
view  was  barred  by  Titanic  ramparts  of  sun-gilt  granite,  with  ame- 
thystine shadows  coursing  over  their  flanks  imder  each  fleecy  flock 
that  sailed  across  the  blue.  The  sky  of  Italy  was  above  it — ^the  light 
of  Italy  was  upon  and  around  it — ^and  the  tinted  atmosphere,  which 
every  ascent  among  the  Apennines  interposes  between  Uie  spectator 
and  the  world  below,  filled  each  ravine  and  valley  with  its  depth 
of  pellucid  ultramarine. 

Yet  Tereglio,  despite  the  scenery  it  commands,  is  unvisited  by 
tourists — ^not  the  least  of  its  advantages  in  my  eyes — and  its  single 
narrow  street,  entered  by  a  gate  at  each  end,  is  impassable  for  any 
wheeled  vehicle,  except  a  hand-barrow.  An  old  carriage-road  did 
indeed  once  run  past  its  walls,  carried  some  fifty  feet  below  them,  on 
a  ledge  artificially  cut  in  the  steep ;  but  it  is  now  abandoned  and  im- 
practicable, save  for  a  pedestrian  sufficiently  sure-footed  to  cross 
a  deep  gully  by  a  single  ruinous  parapet,  which  is,  in  some  places,  all 
that  remains  of  the  old  bridges.  This  disused  thoroughfisae — ^the 
ancient  highway  from  Modena  to  the  Grarfagnana — was  my  great  at- 
traction to  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  facilitated  excursions  through 
some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  the  world.  After  scaling  the 
steep  of  Tereglio,  from  the  level  of  the  watercourse  below,  by  a  series 
of  sharp  zig-zags  through  the  chestnut  woods,  it  continues  to  asoend 
as  a  cornice  on  the  moimtain  side,  to  its  culminating  point,  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea ;  and  after  crossing  this  magnificent  pass 
called  the  Foce  a  Giogo,  descends  gradually  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  Emilia  at  their  foot.  Greater  part  of  it  is  still 
passable  for  an  ass  or  mule,  and  I  was  thus  able  to  have  my  artistic 
apparatus  easily  transported  to  points  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise inaccessible  to  the  humble  companion  of  my  sketching  expe- 
ditions. 

I  had  selected  for  my  dwelling  a  substantial  farmhouse,  just  out- 
side the  gates,  owned  by  one  Vincenzo  Contrucci,  who,  like  many 
of  these  mountaineers,  had  emigrated  to  America  early  in  life,  and 
saved  sufficient  money  to  return  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
and  set  up  as  a  small  proprietor  in  his  native  place.  His  subsequent 
prosperity  was  owing  partly  to  his  own  industry  and  good  conduct, 
partly  to  the  thrift  and  cleverness  of  Sora  Nina,  his  wife ;  and  the 
result  of  their  combined  good  qualities  was  that  he  was  now  one  of 
the   most  thriving  farmers  in  the   conunune,  owning  considerable 
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tracts  of  chestnut  woods  along  the  higher  steeps,  with  vineyards  and 
fields  of  beans  and  corn  farther  down.  He  was  a  tall,  stalwart  pea- 
sant, with  the  broad  brow  and  calm  eyes  of  a  Tuscan  ox ;  slow 
of  speech,  though  by  no  means  dull  of  understanding,  he  was  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  quick-witted,  sharp-tongued  little  wife,  who  in 
minor  miatters  governed  him  completely.  Sora  Nina  was  of  lighter 
complexion  than  is  common  among  those  hills,  and  partly  for  that 
reason  had  been  reckoned  very  pretty  before  she  lost  her  youthful 
bloom.  To  an  English  eye,  however,  the  glowing  brunettes  of  the 
south  are  more  striking  than  their  paler  sisters,  whose  colouring  is  at 
best  but  a  compromise ;  for  the  Italian  sun  soon  robs  a  fair  skin  of 
the  delicate  transparency  which  is  its  chief  charm. 

The  only  daughter,  Assunta,  was  married,  and  living  at  some  little 
distance ;  two  sons,  Massimo  and  Ferruccio,  were  gone  to  America  as 
their  father  had  done  before  them ;  and  there  remained  at  home  only 
the  eldest,  Leandro,  commonly  called  Andrino,  according  to  the 
usual  Tuscan  fashion  of  inflecting  proper  names,  by  dropping  the 
beginning  and  adding  on  a  diminutive  at  the  end.  Andrino  was  a 
handsome  young  farmer  of  three-and-twenty,  a  perfect  facsimile  of 
his  father,  except  in  so  far  as  the  massive  proportions  of  the  elder 
Contrucci  were  modified  in  the  younger  to  the  lighter  symmetry  of 
early  manhood.  Like  Vincenzo,  too,  he  was  somewhat  slow  of  ideas 
and  of  speech ;  but  that  he  was  neither  dull  nor  sullen  was  proved 
by  the  ever  ready  smile,  quick  and  bright  as  a  sunbeam,  with  which 
he  met  those  who  addressed  him. 

The  only  other  permanent  member  of  the  family  with  which  I 
had  taken  up  my  abode  for  the  time,  was  a  tall  gaunt  servant 
woman,  Maddalena,  a  relative  of  Sora  Nina's,  who  assisted  her  in  the 
care  of  the  house  and  poultry  yard,  besides  helping  in  some  of  the 
lighter  work  of  the  farm.  She  scarcely  ever  spoke,  but  sometimes 
evinced  her  participation  in  what  was  going  on  by  a  sudden  nervous 
laugh,  instantly  checked,  however,  if  a  reproving  glance  firom  Sora 
Nina  happened  to  travel  in  her  direction.  She  was  the  most  willing, 
obliging  creature  I  ever  met,  and  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  her  employers. 

But  during  my  stay  at  Le  Cascatelle  (as  Contrucci's  farm  was 
called,  from  a  little  rivulet  that  came  leaping  down  the  steep  beside 
the  house)  its  ordinary  inmates  were  reinforced  by  three  extra  hands 
engaged  to  assist  in  gathering  in  the  ripe  chestnuts  as  they  fell. 
Those  employed  in  this  way  are  generally  young  girls,  whose  services 
for  forty  days  are  repaid,  according  to  the  prevailing  form  of  contract, 
by  a  bounty  of  two  sacks  of  the  farina  dolce,  or  chestnut  flour,  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  their  board  and  lodging  during  its  continu- 
ance ;  while  in  addition  to  their  light  labour  by  day  in  the  woods, 
they  are  expected  in  the  evening  to  give  the  housewife  the  benefit  of 
their  industry,  by  spinning  the  hempen  thread,  which  she  will  after- 
wards weave  into  stout  homespun  linen.  It  is  a  form  of  service 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  much  enjoyed  by  the  girls  of  the  country ;  so 
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much  so  that  it  is  difficult  at  that  season  to  procure  any  ertra  assist- 
ance for  ordinary  household  work,  and,  like  the  vintage,  it  has  to  be 
looked  forward  to  as  a  time  when  all  superfluous  undeitakingB  haye 
to  be  postponed  for  want  of  hands  to  assist  in  them. 

Two  of  Sora  Nina's  handmaids,  Bertuccia  and  Vannina,  were 
handsome,  dark-browed,  gipsy-looking  girls  from  the  neighbourhood, 
daughters  of  small  proprietors,  whose  services  were  not  needed  at 
home,  and  who  were  glad  to  come  for  the  holiday  month  to  the 
rfvassma  Contrucci^  not  perhaps  without  a  remote  hope  of  estaUish- 
ing  themselves  there  permanently  through  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
daily  intercourse  for  securing  the  good  graces  of  the  handsome  young 
&rmer.  I  must,  however,  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that,  if  it  were 
so,  they  did  not  make  it  manifest  by  any  unmaidenly  overtures  to 
the  object  of  their  aspirations,  but  behaved  throughout,  as  r^arded 
him,  with  a  dignity  that  might  sometimes  be  copied  with  advantage 
in  higher  spheres. 

Poor  little  Ginevra  had  no  such  pretensions.  She  was  not  even 
pretty  according  to  the  standard  of  taste  prevailing  among  her 
equals,  for  she  was  slender  and  undersized,  looking,  at  seventeen,  more 
a  child  than  a  woman ;  and  in  point  of  physique  seemed  but  an  in- 
significant creature  when  put  into  competition  with  such  specimens 
of  well-developed  vigorous  mountain  beauty  as  she  was  now  domiciled 
with.  Worst  of  all,  she  was  but  a  contadinOj  that  is  to  say,  her 
father  cultivated  another  man's  land,  on  the  mezzeria  or  half- 
produce  system ;  and  as  in  that  country  the  fiumers  as  a  rule  are  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  they  till,  this  inferiority  of  social  standing  natur- 
ally made  her  an  object  of  contempt  among  her  better  bom  associates. 
I  took  an  interest  in  her  as  an  old  acquaintance,  for  I  had  often 
sketched  the  Casa  Morgante,  the  half  ruinous  old  villa  abandoned  by 
its  proprietors  to  the  residence  of  her  &ther  Lorenzo  Giuliani,  and 
had  seen  the  little  maiden  grow  into  womanhood  under  my  eyes.  I 
had  many  a  time  watched  her  scutching  hemp  in  front  of  the  door, 
whisking  the  long  sheaves  under  the  chopper  with  a  dexterous  sweep 
of  the  arm,  or  tripping  down  the  moss-grown  terraces  of  the  old 
garden  with  a  pitcher  on  her  head,  filled  at  the  spout  of  what  had 
once  been  a  fountain  ;  where  superannuated,  lack-lustre  gold  fish  still 
swam  in  the  silent  basin,  round  the  mutilated  limbs  of  dilapidated 
tritons.  I  had  often  seen  her  too  standing  with  her  little  pink  feet 
in  the  chilly  current  of  the  Lima  (for  her  home  was  in  the  valley), 
helping  the  laundresses  to  rinse  out  the  linen  in  the  pure  water  of 
the  mountain  stream,  and  had  always  known  her  a  model  of  cheerful 
industry  and  patience.  I  was,  therefore,  glad  to  find  she  had  such  a 
pleasant  chance  as  the  month's  employment  with  the  Contmccis. 
She  owed  it  to  Viucenzo's  grateful  recollection  of  some  service  ren- 
dered him  in  his  early  life  bv  a  brother  of  Lorenzo  Giuliani's  who 
had  prospered  in  America,  and  for  whose  sake  he  had  always  kept  up 
a  friendly  interest  in  the  family  despite  his  wife's  disapproval  of  the 
intercourse.     Sora  Nina,  who  was  as  proud  as  though  bom  in  the 
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purple,  would  have  wished  to  keep  in  the  background  all  reooUeotionci 
connected  with  the  recent  origin  of  her  husband's  fortune,  and  to 
persuade  herself,  and  others  if  possible,  that  it  had  oome  to  him  by 
inheritance ;  for  in  these  mountain  conmiunes  length  of  tenure  of 
the  soil  is  as  great  a  boast  as  in  English  county  society. 

I  have  said  that  Gioevra  was  not  even  pretty,  but  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  she  had  not  been  so  till  now ;  for  she  was  de- 
veloping a  dainty,  wild-rose  bloom  of  her  own,  a  tardy  flower  of 
beauty^  which  had  all  the  added  charm  of  surprise,  as  it  began  to 
flush  her  pale  &ce  with  a  soft  glow  and  tenderness,  and  give  a  new 
depth  and  brilliancy  to  the  large  grey  eyes  under  their  dark  brows 
and  lashes.  One  b^n  to  notice  then  how  delicately  turned  were 
head  and  neck  and  ear  under  the  carelessly  knotted  kerchief^  and 
when  it  was  thrown  aside,  what  a  wealth  of  nut-brown  hair  lay 
plaited  coil  on  coil  beneath  it.  She  had  a  voice  like  a  cuckoo  too, 
and  many  a  passer-by  lingered  under  her  £Ekther's  garden  wall  to 
listen  to  the  unseen  song-bird  who  carolled  forth  the  tuneful  Tuscan 
melodies  among  the  pomegranate*trees  aflame  with  bloom,  and  Gape 
jasmines  studded  with  moon-like  orbs  breathing  incense  on  the  air. 

I  had  not  been  many  days  domiciled  in  (>tsa  Contrucci,  before  I 
discovered  that  it  had  another  inmate,  whose  eyes  were  as  little  blind 
as  my  own  to  Ginevra's  unsuspected  attractions.  During  the  day  in- 
deed I  saw  little  of  the  household,  who  were  all  scattered  to  their 
different  avocations  before  I  came  down  to  my  morning  repast,  and 
whose  midday  meal  I  did  not  share,  as  I  generally  carried  mine  with 
me  to  the  scene  of  my  labours  for  the  time  being.  At  supper,  how- 
ever, I  sat  down  to  the  common  table,  which  was  laid  in  the  great 
farm  kitchen  in  sufficiently  civilised  fashion,  with  coarse  but  clean 
homespun  damask  for  cloth  and  napkins,  and  with  a  special  dish  pro- 
vided for  me  by  Sora  Nina's  attentive  care.  The  general  fare  con- 
sisted sometimes  of  broth  and  bouiUi,  with  salad  of  wild  lettuce  or 
endive,  sometimes  of  a  great  smoking  platter  of  macaroni  stewed  with 
onions,  or  beans  cooked  with  herbs  and  oil.  The  invariable  finale  of 
the  repast  however  was  the  emptying  on  a  dish  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  of  a  vast  pot  of  boiled  chestnuts,  to  which  everyone  helped  him- 
self, eating  them  hot  from  the  husk  with  a  little  salt,  and  continuing 
to  do  so  at  intervals  throughout  the  evening. 

After  supper,  Maddalena,  who  had  sat  down  with  the  rest,  cleared 
the  table,  and  began  washing  the  crockery  in  a  remote  comer,  while 
the  three  girls  and  Sora  Nina,  seated  in  a  row  at  one  side  of  the  great 
blazing  hearth,  set  to  work  at  their  spinning,  an  occupation,  however, 
which  by  no  means  implied  silence  on  their  part.  The  men  had  their 
places  at  the  other  side,  but  the  farmer  generally  strolled  out  to  smoke 
his  cigar  on  the  threshing  floor ;  while  Andrino,  after  taking  a  turn  or 
two  to  look  after  the  live  stock,  busied  himself  with  some  mechanical 
work,  such  as  repairing  quail  nets,  mending  harness,  tools,  &c.,  cut- 
ting and  trimming  stakes  for  the  vines,  or  other  useful  indoor  tasks. 
While  thus  employed,  he  took  little  part  in  the  feminine  com 
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tion  going  on  at  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  whistling  almost  in- 
audibly  to  himself  over  his  work.  I  soon  began  to  notice,  however,  as 
I  too  came  and  went  about  my  little  preparations  for  the  business  of 
the  morrow,  that  his  eyes  began  to  stray  most  frequently  to  the  comer 
where  Grinevra  sat  deftly  plying  her  spindle,  and  sometimes  remained 
so  fixedly  turned  in  that  direction,  that  his  own  fingers  forgot  to  busy 
themselves  with  their  task.  I  thought  I  could  see  too  that  she  en 
her  part  was  not  imconscious  of  the  attention  she  was  attracting,  for 
if  the  young  farmer's  eyes  rested  longer  than  usual  on  her  £eu»,  a  warm 
glow  would  steal  over  it,  tinging  brow  and  ears  and  neck,  as  though 
she  were  overshadowed  by  a  roseate  cloud. 

The  first  Saturday  evening  there  was  rather  more  busUe  than 
usual,  and  the  circle  round  the  table  at  supper  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  old  Menichina,  who  had  done  some  errands  for  Sora  Nina  in 
the  valley,  and  was  hospitably  bidden  to  stay  the  night*  She  was  a 
well-known  character  in  the  district,  and  was  a  native  of  La  Cornice, 
a  village  standing  on  a  still  higher  spur  of  the  great  Apennine  wall 
than  that  occupied  by  Tereglio,  and  forming  a  most  picturesque  ob- 
ject as  seen  from  it  against  its  mountain  background.  Beared  in  this 
fastness,  Menichina,  despite  her  seventy  years,  was  as  active  as  a  cha- 
mois, and  made  her  livelihood  by  fetching  and  carrying  among  the 
mountains  for  ten  miles  roimd ;  in  summer  picking  the  Alpine  fruits 
to  sell  in  the  plain,  and  at  other  times  bringing  up  threads,  tapes, 
and  such  like  commodities,  to  retail  among  her  neighbours  at  a  small 
pnifit.  Id  her  itinerant  way  of  life  she  naturally  collected  all  the 
gossip  that  was  to  be  gleaned  in  the  country-side,  so  that  her  well- 
known  face,  wrinkled  rather  from  exposure  than  from  age,  was  a  wel- 
come apparition  in  the  highland  feurmhouses,  promising  a  {feasant 
break  in  the  monotony  of  existence.  Supper  was  scarcely  over  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  she  began  to  open  her  budget. 

'  Have  you  heard,'  she  said,  when  a  pause  in  the  business  of  the 
table  presented  a  f&vourable  opportunity  for  introducing  her  jnios  ds 
ri^isiOiXict  in  the  way  of  gossip.  '  Have  you  heard  of  the  grand  wed- 
ding that  is  to  be  at  the  mill  of  the  Camajone  at  Christinas  ?  The 
miUers  Chita  is  to  be  married  to  Sor  Matteo's  Pierino  finom  beyond 
the  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  and  on  my  way  down  she  showed  me  the 
earrings  and  brooch  that  the  b^bo  has  given  her.' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  sentence  ^drino's  eyes  had  instinetiTely 
sought  Ginevra's  fiEice  with  an  involuntary  significance  in  their  glance, 
and  Sora  Nina  now  called  out  to  her  in  a  harsh  voice, '  Oinevxa,  I 
wish  you  would  help  Maddalena  to  clear  the  table,  instead  of  gaping 
there  like  an  unfledged  sparrow ! '  Ginevra  started  and  coloured  at 
the  stinging  rebuke,  but  rose  without  a  word  and  meekly  obeyed, 
while  the  young  man's  face  assumed  a  pained  expression,  and  be 
looked  after  her  with  a  gaze  of  wistful  tenderness.  He  soon  after  left 
the  room,  and  as  he  passed  her  on  his  way  out,  said  something  in  a 
low  voice  that  I  could  not  hear. 

I  went  upstairs  myself  shortly  after,  to  fetdi  some  canvases  tbat 
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wanted  straining,  and  when  I  returned  all  were  busily  at  work,  and 
Menichina,  with  a  handful  of  chestnuts  in  her  lap  which  she  munched 
as  she  talked,  was  narrating  a  thrilling  ghost-story.  '  Tonino  di  Maso 
of  our  village,'  she  was  saying, '  was  about  nineteen,  when  his  mother, 
whom  he  greatly  loved,  died,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  world.  Now 
one  winter  evening  soon  after,  as  he  returned  home  in  the  gloaming, 
he  saw  a  figure  all  in  white  sitting  by  the  hearth,  and  recognised  the 
spirit  of  his  mother.  He  was  not  afraid,  for  everyone  knows  that  to 
see  a  white  soul^  is  of  good  omen.  He  spoke  to  her  and  asked  her 
what  she  wanted,  and  she  bade  him  have  a  mass  said  and  a  poimd  of 
tapers  burned  at  the  chapel  of  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Anne,  in  accor- 
dance with  a  vow  she  had  failed  to  fulfil  in  her  lifetime.  He  pro- 
mised, and  she  warned  him  that  she  was  leaving  him,  and  that  he 
must  beware  of  looking  after  her,  for  she  was  still  a  soul  in  pain,  and 
no  mortal  could  bear  the  sight  without  incurring  some  grievous  mis- 
fortune. He  therefore  turned  away  and  closed  his  eyes,  but  hearing 
a  great  noise  behind  him,  could  not  refrain  from  looldng  round,  when 
he  saw  his  mother's  soul  enveloped  in  flames,  and  rapt  away,  as  it 
were  in  a  whirlwind  of  fire.  So  great  was  the  shock  he  received  that 
he  sickened  and  died  within  a  few  days.' 

'  I  should  have  died  on  the  spot,'  said  Tuccia,  twisting  the  yarn 
with  a  dexterous  turn  of  her  fingers,  and  various  exclaiiations  of 
horror  broke  from  the  little  group.  Grinevra  had  resumed  her  spin- 
ning, but  sat  silent  in  her  corner  without  joining  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

*  And  is  it  true,  Menichina,'  said  Vannina, '  that  the  spirits  of  the 
Goths,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  La  Cornice  massacred  in  the  caves 
of  the  cliflF  opposite,  after  retaking  their  fortress  and  driving  them 
out,  are  still  heard  on  stormy  nights,  wailing  and  lamenting  in  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain  ? ' 

^  Saints  be  good  to  us  I '  said  Menichina,  crossing  herself,  ^  it  is 
not  well  to  speak  of  these  things,  but  I  have  often  and  often  heard 
them  with  my  own  ears.  And  that  is  not  all ;  but  whoever,  man  or 
beast,  passes  the  spot  after  nightfall,  remains  as  if  of  stone,  and  can 
neither  move  nor  speak  till  daybreak.  The  very  asses  cannot  bray, 
but  remain  glued  to  the  spot  the  whole  night  through.' 

'  I  should  like  to  go  there  and  try  what  it  would  feel  like,'  said 
the  daring  Vannina,  while  Tuccia  cried  that  worlds  would  not  induce 
her  to  go  near  the  place,  and  I  formed  a  silent  wish,  that  as  regarded 
the  braying  of  asses  so  beneficent  a  spell  might  be  extended  to  less 
favoured  localities.  I,  however,  breathed  no  sceptical  utterance  as 
to  the  popular  beliefe,  and  proceeded  to  contribute  my  quota  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  company,  by  narrating  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved English  ghost-stories,  which  were  of  a  kind  unknown  to  Italian 
spectrology,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word  for  the  occasion. 


1  *  Anlma  bianca,"  so  caUed  from  the  old  sacred  dramas,  in  which  the  good  souls 
were  represented  olad  in  white  robes. 
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When  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  Sora  Nina  desired  Maddalena  to 
share  her  room  with  Menichina,  and  the  girls,  who  occupied  the  attics, 
went  out  into  the  open  air  to  reach  the  external  staircase  which  alone 
communicated  with  them. 

Ginevra  was  the  last  to  pass  out,  and  as  she  did,  Andrino,  who  had 
stationed  himself  near  the  door,  half  obstructing  the  opening,  iized 
his  eyes  long  and  earnestly  on  her,  as  she  stood  opposite  him  for  a 
moment.  ^  Felice  notte,  Crinevra,'  was  all  he  said,  but  she  crimsoned 
all  over,  and  looked  down  for  a  second  or  two  in  indescribable  confu- 
sion. Then,  as  if  involuntarily,  imder  the  influence  of  some  irresis- 
tible compulsion,  her  eyes  were  slowly  raised  until  they  met  his  with 
an  instantaneous  flash  of  answering  passion  in  their  humid  light. 
She  tried  to  say  the  commonplace  good-night,  ^  Felicissima  notte,  Sor 
Andrino,'  but  the  words  died  away  in  an  inarticulate  muiznur,  and 
with  a  movement  like  flight  she  brushed  hastily  past  him,  and  ran 
out  into  the  darkness. 

I  had  been  the  sole  witness  of  this  little  unspoken  drama,  which 
I  knew,  according  to  Italian  feeling  on  such  matters,  had  the  force  of 
a  mutual  plighting  of  troth  and  confession  of  attachment,  from  the 
understanding  it  established  between  the  parties.  Such  a  mute 
pledge  would  be  held  no  less  binding  than  a  distinct  verbal  promise, 
and  Andrino,  though  he  might  defer  to  a  more  convenient  season  the 
formal  demand  of  Ginevra's  hand  from  her  parents,  was  as  much 
pledged  in  his  own  eyes  to  prosecute  the  courtship  thus  begun,  as  if 
he  had  entered  into  a  solemn  act  of  betrothal.  But  I  foresaw  many 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  young  couple  before  their  vows  could 
take  effect,  for  I  knew  that  Sora  Nina  was  as  proud  and  amfaitiouB  aa 
a  queen-mother,  and  regarded  the  little  corUcidina  much  as  King 
Cophetua's  parents  might  have  done  the  beggar-maid. 

I  heard  her  call  after  Ginevra  on  the  stairs,  to  be  ready  to  go  with 
Maddalena  to  the  five  o'clock  mass  at  Tereglio  in  the  morning,  that 
she  might  be  back  to  assist  her  with  the  house  work  during  the  day. 
Ejiowing  what  I  knew,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  Andrino  shoold 
select  the  same  hour  for  his  devotions ;  and  as  I  came  down  in  the 
morning,  looking  out  of  a  certain  staircase  window  that  commanded 
the  road  to  Tereglio,  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  couple  who 
were  walking  along  it,  with  steps  that  lagged,  so  as  to  protract  the 
way  as  much  as  possible.  Maddalena  had  been  in  some  time,  and 
when  poor  little  Ginevra  arrived,  all  flushed  and  dewy  withhappineflB, 
Nina  turned  on  her  like  a  viper.  '  My  faith,'  she  cried  ironicallj, 
^  I  hope  you  have  not  hurried  yourself.  How  dare  you  trifle  witii 
me  in  this  way,  low  peasant  wench  that  you  are  !  I  will  teach  you 
your  place  another  time.'  Her  pale  eyes  glittered  venomously,  and 
she  looked  as  if  she  could  have  gladly  killed  her  on  the  spot. 

Andrino  here  stepped  in  from  the  yard.  ^  Mother,'  he  said,  *•  yon 
must  not  scold  her,  it  was  my  fault.  I  walked  home  with  her,  and 
the  morning  was  fine — we  came  slowly.' 

'And  who  gave  you  leave/ she  crieil,  turning  on  him  in  a  white 
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fury  of  jealousy  and  indignation,  ^  to  interfere  between  me  and  my 
maids  ?  Are  you  master  here  already,  that  you  take  upon  you  to 
order  the  household  ?  As  for  you,  unmaidenly,  unmannerly  inter- 
loper, I  never  wished  you  inside  my  doors,  and  the  sooner ' 

'  St — st,  wife,'  said  Vincenzo,  who  had  come  in  from  the  yard  un- 
observed '  that  is  enough  ;  the  child  meant  no  harm.* 

Nina  was  silenced  in  a  moment,  for  she  knew  that  the  stalwart 
farmer,  who  seemed  in  everyday  matters  the  meekest  and  most  amen- 
able of  men,  was  not  to  be  contradicted  on  any  point  on  which  he 
chose  to  assert  his  authority.  Ginevra  escaped  to  her  own  room,  and 
Nina,  before  starting  for  church,  secured  her,  as  she  believed,  against 
holding  any  communication  with  her  son  in  her  absence. 

I  have  said  that  the  three  girls  slept  in  the  attics,  on  a  roomy 
rambling  floor  next  the  roof,  generally  only  used  for  storage  and  lum- 
ber. In  one  large  room,  on  a  cloth  spread  on  the  floor,  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  spread  to  dry  or  ripen  :  there  were  sorb-apples,  so 
tempting  to  the  eye  when  first  gathered  in  their  painted  beauty  of 
carmine  and  gold,  but  so  bitter  to  the  taste  until  softened  to  a 
pulpy  sweetness  in  semi-decay ;  beside  bunches  of  shrivelled  grapes 
lay  coral-red  tomatoes  wrinkling  as  they  dried ;  pale  green  gourds 
were  mellowing  to  a  riper  tinge,  purple  aubergines  glowing  like  dark 
red  wine,  and  melon-seeds  piled  in  little  heaps  here  and  there.  On 
the  walls  were  hung  all  manner  of  herbs — thyme  and  marjoram,  sweet 
basil,  sage,  tansy  and  wormwood,  which,  with  bunches  of  withered 
camomile  flowers,  sprigs  of  lavender,  and  posies  of  centaury,  gentian, 
and  other  mountain  simples,  filled  the  air  with  a  faint  aromatic  odour 
of  decay.  Against  the  farther  wall  of  this  herbarium  stood  a  splen- 
did heirloom,  that  might  have  sold  in  Wardour  Street  for  thousands  of 
francs — one  of  those  massive  chests  of  carved  oak  in  which  the  mar- 
riage outfit  of  the  bride  is  generally  stored,  and  which  have  remained 
in  some  of  the  good  old  peasant  families  for  generations.  This  one 
was  an  admirable  specimen  of  Benaissance  workmanship,  and  I  had 
often  knelt  to  admire  the  high  relief  of  the  Bacchanalian  procession 
with  which  it  was  adorned  like  an  antique  sarcophagus.  It  was  used, 
I  knew,  for  storing  the  spare  house-linen,  and  other  supplies  not  in 
actual  use,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  opened ;  and  indeed,  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  stood  against  the  wall,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  lift  the  lid  without  first  pushing  it  a  little  aside. 

OflF  this  lumber-room  was  the  little  closet  now  temporarily  oc- 
cupied by  Ginevra,  while  the  other  two  girls  slept  in  another  large 
attic  across  the  passage.  These  rooms  opened  on  a  loggia^  or  covered 
gaUery  with  open  arches,  overlooking  the  flagged  court  or  threshing- 
floor,  and  now  festooned  with  bundles  of  chestnut  leaves  hung  up  to 
dry.  They  are  used  to  wrap  the  Tiecd  or  chestnut  c^es  when  baking, 
imparting  to  them  a  peculiar  smoky  flavour  diuch  relished  by 
Tuscan  palates,  but  not  equally  agreeable  to  foreign  taste.  An  ex- 
ternal staircase  leading  from  this  loggia  to  the  one  below,  and  thence 
to  the  ground,  was  the  only  mode  of  access  to  the  attic  floor,  so  that 
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Sora  Nina,  locking  the  little  wooden  gate  at  the  head  of  this  stair- 
case, and  taking  the  key  in  her  pocket,  beUeved  she  had  he  r  prisoner 
firmly  secured  against  ail  commnnicatiion  with  the  lower  world  till 
her  return. 

In  this,  however,  she  was  mistaken,  for  she  had  not  been  gone 
more  than  a  few  minutes  when,  Maddalena  having  disappeared  into 
an  outhouse,  I  heard  Andrino's  voice  below,  calling  softly  to  Ginevra 
to  come  down,  and  when  she  replied  from  above  that  she  was  locked 
in,  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  active  young  lover  to 
stride  up  the  stairs  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time,  swing  himself  over 
the  little  gate,  and  establish  himself  on  the  open  loggia  for  a  long, 
happy  hour  secure  from  interruption.  I  heard  his  first  hurried 
greeting,  '  Ginevra  1  Ginevrina  mia  1 '  but  after  that  their  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  in  a  series  of  low  murmurs,  until  the  inexorable 
march  of  time  compelled  Andrino  to  return  as  he  had  come,  just 
soon  enough  to  escape  being  surprised  by  the  party  returning  from 
church. 

The  household  soon  after  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  women  arrayed 
in  their  Sunday  best,  Nina  in  a  handsome  new  gown  of  dark  stuff, 
with  an  embroidered  muslin  kerchief;  her  toilet  completed  by  a 
splendid  set  of  massive  gold  ornaments,  earrings,  pins  for  die  hair,  and 
triple  necklace  of  beads  wrought  by  hand.  Tnccia  and  Yannina, 
too,  had  their  substantial  holiday  costumes  with  brooches  and  ear- 
rings of  solid  gold. 

*  Where  is  Ginevra  ?  '  said  the  farmer  as  he  took  his  seat. 

'  Upstairs,'  answered  his  wife  shortly. 

'  I  will  fetch  her  down,'  said  Vincenzo  resolutely,  on  which  she 
silently  handed  him  the  key,  and  he  went  off,  returning  in  a  moment 
with  the  released  culprit.  Poor  little  Ginevra  had  no  finery  save  a 
clean  cotton  frock,  and  her  rich  braids  of  hair  were  her  sole  ornament. 
She  took  her  place  silently,  and  scarcely  tasted  anything  put  befcwe 
her.  In  the  afternoon  all  scattered  again ;  Tuocia  and  Vannina  to 
their  respective  homes,  Sora  Nina  to  vespers  and  a  gossip  with 
friends  in  Tereglio ;  Vincenzo  and  his  son  to  the  cafS  for  a  game 
of  billiards  and  a  lounge.  Ginevra  was  again  left  at  home,  but  at 
large,  and  had  a  visit  from  her  father,  Lorenzo  Giuliani,  who  brought 
her  a  little  bundle  of  clean  things,  and  carried  home  her  soiled  firodc 
and  linen  for  her  mother  to  wash. 

So  Sunday  passed,  and  Monday  morning  brought  its  usual  routiiie 
of  work.  The  chestnut  gatherers  were  off  to  the  woods  at  break  of 
day,  but  Sora  Nina  stayed  at  home,  saying  that  she  had  household 
matters  to  look  after.  I  was  on  the  upper  loggia,  setting  some  canvases 
to  dry,  when  she  came  up  with  a  quick  step,  holding  something 
under  her  apron,  and  without  seeing  me  passed  into  the  lumber 
attic,  and  thence  to  Ginevra's  little  room.  She  remained  some  few 
minutes,  and  on  coming  out  (this  time  with  her  hands  free)  gave  a 
start  of  surprise  at  seeing  me.  '  Scusi,  Signer  Pit  tore '  (this 
my  usual  title  in  the  household,  except  from  Vincenzo,  who,  with 
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reminiscence  of  his  American  travel,  always  addressed  me  as  '  Mister'), 
'  scfim,  if  I  have  interrupted  you,  but  I  thought  you  had  gone  out. 
I  had  to  bring  up  some  of  Ginevra's  clothes,  which  she  had  left 
strewed  about  downstairs.'  Now  this  was  a  manifest  falsehood,  for  I 
had  seen  Ginevra  with  my  own  eyes  bring  up  her  little  bundle  without 
opening  it ;  but  as  it  seemed  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  I  kept 
my  own  counsel. 

My  way  that  morning  led  me  through  the  chestnut  woods.  The 
path  was  an  enchanting  one,  sometimes  holding  the  keen  crest  of  the 
ridge,  sometimes  dipping  below  it,  and  in  swinging  round  it,  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  disclosing  alternate  glimpses  of  a  vision  to  right 
and  a  vision  to  left — two  separate  panoramas,  like,  but  diflFerent, 
while  rivalling  each  other  in  loveliness.  The  steep  on  either  hand 
was  clothed  with  hanging  chestnut  forest,  enlivened  by  busy  groups 
shouting  to  one  another  under  the  trees,  as  they  picked  the  plump 
shining  nuts  from  the  ground,  and  dropped  them  into  large  canvas 
sacks  which  they  wore  fastened  round  their  waists.  The  trees  are 
never  shaken,  but  the  chestnuts  gathered  from  day  to  day  as  they 
fall,  and  the  time  of  the  harvest  is  fixed  in  each  district  by  public 
proclamation  of  the  syndic,  generally  extending  from  Michaelmas 
(September  29)  to  Sts.  Simon  and  Jude  (October  28),  but  sometimes 
protracted  by  special  request  if  the  season  be  late.  During  that 
term  proprietors  have  the  right  to  shoot  without  mercy  anyone  seen 
trespassing,  a  provision  which  fortunately  seems  almost  a  dead  letter ; 
but  when  it  has  expired  the  woods  are  free  to  the  whole  world,  and 
are  invaded  by  swarms  of  gleaners,  eager  to  pick  up  belated  chestnuts, 
which  are  the  lawful  prey  of  the  first  comer.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  those  that  fall  at  any  time  on  a  carriage  road,  and  the  poor  have 
thus  a  little  harvest  of  their  own  by  the  wayside. 

When  I  reached  Sor  Vincenzo's  woods,  the  gathering  was  actively 
going  on  ;  Ginevra  and  Andrino  were  within  sight  of  each  other,  but 
holding  no  communication ;  while  Tuccia  and  Vannina,  on  a  higher 
ledge  just  below  the  path,  were  chattering  as  usual.  '  I  am  wonder- 
ing all  this  time,'  the  latter  was  saying  as  I  came  by, '  how  Sora 
Nina  will  pay  oflF  the  score  she  owes  La  Ginevrina.  Sooner  or  later 
she  will  find  the  way,  for  La  Nina  has  a  tongue  which  cuts  and  sews 
{eke  taglia  e  cucey 

'  You  may  trust  her  for  that,'  said  Tuccia, '  and  I,  for  one,  shall 
not  grudge  the  sly  little  upstart  what  she  gets.'  Here  she  broke  ofi*,. 
seeing  me  on  the  path  above. 

'  Good  morning,  girls,'  I  called  out.  '  How  goes  the  harvest  ? ' 
*  Bravely,  Signor  Pittore.  Are  you  come  to  help  ? ' 
I  assented,  and  spent  the  next  half-hour  gathering  the  fallen 
chestnuts,  and  making  a  great  pile  for  Tuccia  and  Vannina  to  put 
into  their  bags ;  after  which  I  went  my  way  about  my  own  pursuits* 
I  did  not  return  until  late  that  evening,  when  I  found  that  a  great 
commotion  had  occurred  in  Casa  Gontrucci.  Ginevra  was  gone^ 
Andrino  looked  dark  as  a  thundercloud,  Vincei  s  perturbed  and 
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downcast,  Nina  pale  but  triumphant.  The  three  latter  left  the 
kitchen  after  supper,  and  the  two  girls,  who  were  bursting  with  the 
news,  told  me  what  had  occurred. 

Sora  Nina's  cherished  gold  ornaments  had  been  stolen  out  of  the 
great  ca»BM(me  in  the  attic,  and  Ginevra  was  the  thief.  Yes,  I 
might  shake  my  head  and  look  incredulous,  but  in  presence  of  them 
all  her  room  had  been  searched,  and  the  missing  treasure  found 
secreted  in  her  bundle.  She  had,  of  course,  protested  her  innocence, 
and,  would  I  believe  it,  that  credulous  Andrino,  who  seemed  per- 
fectly infatuated  about  her,  had  stepped  forward,  declaring  his 
unshaken  faith  in  her,  and  his  determination  to  make  her  his  wife, 
even  though  his  parents  should  refuse  their  consent,  and  he  be 
compelled  to  go  to  America  like  his  brothers.  But  Grinevra  (still, 
no  doubt,  playing  injured  innocence)  thanked  him,  indeed,  for  his 
belief  in  her,  but  resolutely  refused  his  offer,  and  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  marry  him  while  such  a  slur  remained 
on  her  character,  of  wliich  she  doubted  not  Providence,  in  its  own 
good  time,  would  clear  her.  Then  her  fortitude  had  given  way,  and 
with  the  single  exclamation  ^  Ladra  I '  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
apron,  and  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs.  She  had  refused  to  let  any- 
one accompany  her  home,  and  started  with  her  little  bundle  alone  in 
the  twilight.  The  last  word  they  heard  her  say  was,  'Poor  Babho! 
but  he  will  believe  me  at  least.' 

Such  was  the  story  told  me  in  breathless  excitement  by  the  two 
girls,  whose  spinning  that  evening  added  but  little  to  Nina*8  hanks 
of  yam.  I  was  still  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  side  by  side  with 
.certain  doubts  of  my  own,  when  Andrino  came  in  firom  the  court, 
and  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  saying, '  Signor  Pittore,  I  pray  yoa 
to  come  out  with  me  a  moment,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.* 

I  followed  him,  and  when  we  were  both  outside  in  the  stailight 
he  began  abruptly, '  You  know  what  has  happened,  but  sorely  yoa  do 
not  believe  she  did  it  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know,  Andrino,'  I  replied,  for  I  could  not  faroach  to 
him  the  vague  suspicions  floating  through  my  mind.  '  Appearances 
are  against  her,  but  I  still  hope  the  thing  may  be  cleared  up.* 

^  I  would  not  believe  it,*  he  exclaimed  passionately^  <  thongfa  all 
the  world  swore 'to  it !  My  little  Ginevra  is  as  white  as  a  dove.'  I 
could  say  but  little  to  comfort  the  poor  yoimg  fellow,  and  could  only 
remain  with  liim  in  silent  companionship,  listening  to  his  hopes  and 
fears. 

In  truth  my  own  mind  was  much  disturbed,  and  I  slept  bat 
little  that  night.  1  had  a  great  regard  for  the  girl,  whom  I  bad 
known  from  her  childhoods  and  I  orrieved  to  think  of  the  forlorn 
figure  she  must  have  presented,  with  her  slender  bundle,  flying  like  a 
scared,  huuteil  creature  through  the  twilight,  and  leaching  the  poor 
home,  whose  inmates  had  no  boast  save  their  good  name.  I  had  an 
innate  conviction  of  her  iunooence«  but  could  not  see  my  way  to 
e:»tablishing  it.     I  alone  knew  of  Xiua's  secret  \-isit  to  her  room  that 
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day,  cariying  something  carefully  concealed  from  view,  and  of  the 
glib  falsehood  with  which  she  had  accounted  for  lier.  presence  there ; 
but  these  circumstances,  however  strong  a  presumption  of  fouLplay 
they  might  afford  to  me  who  had  witnessed  them,  would  not  be 
equally  convincing  to  others,  and  I  ^ew  Nina's  obstinate  pride 
sufficiently  well  to  be  convinced  that  tortures  would  not  wring  a 
confession  from  her  lips. 

At  break  of  day  Lorenzo  Giuliani  arrived  at  the  farm,  haggard, 
wild,  the  picture  of  woe.  Vincenzo  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  wine 
fpr  him,  and  he  gulped  it  down,  before  his  parched  lips  could  frame 
a  word.  ^  This  is  sad  news,'  he  then  said,  '  about  my  little  girL 
She  has  always  been  the  best  of  little  girls  to  me,  and  as  sweet  and 
open  as  the  day — ^is  it  likely  she  should  take  a  crooked  turn  all  of  a 
sudden?' 

'  I  would  give  half  my  crops  this  year,  Lorenzo,  that  it  had  not 
happened,'  said  the  farmer, '  and  I  would  gladly  give  my  best  wheat 
field  this  moment  to  see  it  cleared  up.' 

'What  is  there  to  dear  up?'  said  Nina,  sharply,  from  the  fire 
where  she  was  busy  cooking.  '  There  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk,  Lorenzo.  The  girl  is  no  worse  than  other  girls,  who  can  never 
resist  the  sight  of  jewellery.  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  to  lock  up 
my  handsome  ornaments  for  the  future  when  I  have  a  C07i^ac2ina 
about  the  house." 

'  As  for  that,  Sora  Nina,'  said  Lorenzo, '  can  you  tell  me  how  she 
could  expect  to  wear  such  things  vdthout  being  asked  how  she  came 
by  them,  or  of  what  use  they  would  be  to  a  girl  like  her  ?  And  it  is 
Qot  the  first  time,  nor  yet  the  secQud,  that  she  has  been  in  houses 
where  gold  and  silver,  ay,  and  jewels  too,  were  to  be  seen  in.  plenty, 
and  those  that  trusted  her  never  foui^d  cause  to  repent  it.' 

^  There  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it  any  more,  Lorenzo,'  said  she, 
'  and  you  may  thank  your  stars  tha^  it  has  passed  over,  so  quietly.' 

'  But  I  will  talk  about  it  I '  said  Lorenzo,  his  temper  now  fully 
roused  by  her  contemptuous  manner,  'and  hear  how  it  happened 
too.' 

'  Then  hear  it  firom  o^ers,  not  from  me,'  she  sai4,  flouncing  out 
of  the  kitchen  in  a  rage ;  '  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  and  you.'    . 

'  Come,  Lorenzo,'  said  the  fairmer,  '  and  I  will  show  you  where  it 
occurred,  and  answer  cheerfully  ^  many  questions  a^  you. like.' 

Nina's  story  was  accordingly  repeated  to  him  as  we  went  up 
stairs;  how  she,  had  put  the  ornaments  on  Sunday  night  into  thp 
great  oaken  chest  outside  Ginevra's  room,  and  going  to  it  on  Monday 
morning  found  them  gone. 

'  There  it  is,'  said  Vipcenzo,  pointing  to  the  massive  sarcophagus, 
before  which  the  despairing  &ther  knelt  down,^  while  the.  farmer,  his 
son,  the  two  girls,  and  I  looked  on,  some  in  sympathy,  some  in 
curiosity.  Suddeidy  we  heard  a  rapturous  exclamation  from  him, 
and  thought  the  poor  man's  senses  had  given  way  under  his  misr^ 
for^ime. 
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'  Praise  be  to  Providence  and  all  the  saints  I  My  little  girl  is 
cleared ! ' 

Then,  staggering  to  his  feet  with  a  sudden  joy  illuminating  his 
haggard,  unshaven  £Eu;e,  he  pointed  his  forefinger  to  the  chest  and 
turned  to  us  all.  '  Look  at  it  I '  he  said,  ^  but  do  not  touch  it !  Let 
all  the  world  see  it !  Oh,  blessed  creature  of  the  good  Creator,  not 
one  of  yoiur  kind  shall  ever  be  harmed  by  me  again,  and  I  swear  to 
cherish  you  henceforward  as  my  own  kith  and  kin ! ' 

We  looked  where  he  pointed,  and  there,  from  the  overhanging 
cornice  of  the  lid  of  the  great  chest,  to  one  of  the  curved  pilasters  a: 
its  comer,  was  expanded,  in  untouched  filmy  perfection,  a  venerable 
spuler's  web  I 

No  other  proof  was  needed  of  the  fjedsity  of  Nina's  stoiy,  for  Solomons 
seal  itself  could  as  little  have  been  broken  and  restored  since  yester- 
mom,  as  that  fine,  frail  tissue  of  gossamer ! 

I  now  took  the  £Eirmer  aside  and  told  him  gently  what  I  hid 
seen  of  his  wife's  movements,  proving  that  she  alone  had  planned  and 
executed  the  vile  plot  against  the  poor  girl  who  had  excited  her 
jealousy  on  behalf  of  her  son.  I  do  not  think  Vincenzo  was  as  much 
surprised  as  we  were ;  such  revelations  are  not  always  quite  unex- 
pected to  the  immediate  feunily  of  the  culprit.  Nina,  howipvef, 
persisted  in  denial,  and  took  refuge  at  last  in  obstinate  silence. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Lorenzo  Giuliani  lost  no  time  in  hasUs- 
ing  home,  and  when  Vincenzo  and  Andrino  declared  their  intention 
of  accompanying  him,  I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  being  of  the 
party.  AVe  flung  ourselves  headlong  down  the  steep  descent,  bat  the 
valley  seemed  long,  and  the  way  tedious  through  the  intenninaUe 
chestnut  woods ;  though  it  was  still  early  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Casa  Morgante  on  the  banks  of  the  Lima.  Ginevra  was  at  ^gA 
hackling  hemp  before  the  door,  as  we  ascended  the  grass-j^rown  steps 
of  the  cnrev  old  villa,  and  her  face,  which  seemed  to  have  shrank  ance 
yesterday  like  a  waning  moon,  and  the  large  dark  rings  round  her 
eves,  showed  that  she  had  shed  manv  bitter  tears  since  she  bad  left 
the  f:irm. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  she  thought  at  first  we  had  come  to  take 
her  to  prison,  for  she  looked  half  scared  as  we  apfvoached,  and  the 
good  news,  when  it  was  told,  was  almost  too  much  far  her  after  all 
she  h;id  gone  through.  \^Tien  Sor  Vincenzo  then  turned  to  her  hthsc* 
and  Siiid.  the  only  compensation  he  could  make  for  the  wrong  she 
had  sutFertvi.  wiis  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage  fcnr  his  son,  ^  paiticn- 
larly/  he  adolevi  with  a  smile,  -  as  Andrinv>  has  made  up  his  mind 
aKnit  it  lor.^^  a^\'  she  bur?:  into  tears  and  ran  away.  She  sooa 
came  back.  how\?ver.  all  shy  smiles  and  sunshine :  and  when  Vincenzo 
and  1  rvtunievi  to  Tereclio^  we  left  Andrino  behind  to  enjoy  a  Ions: 
holiday  of  courtship  in  the  old  c-Miien.  where  Loreuzo'^s  lemons  were 
ripening  their  fairy  o-^Id  on  a  southern  valL  and  h<^vhocks  and 
astern  and  n^I  monthly  rocsie:)^  made  a  blaze  of  autumn  gloKV  in 
the   October   siu:.      Tie  baru-wvrked   mother,   too*   mad  the  Ktik 
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brothers  and  sisters,  had  to  take  in  all  at  once  the  wonderful 
intelligence  that  Oinevra  was  not  only  cleared  of  all  suspicion,  but 
was  also  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  £rpoaa,  with  the  future  glory  of  a 
farm  of  her  own  in  store  for  her. 

If  her  meek  little  heart  could  feel  a  thrill  of  pride,  I  think  it 
must  have  been  when  her  uncle  in  America,  on  hearing  of  her  engage- 
ment, sent  home  a  goodly  sum  of  money  to  purchase  her  outfit,  and 
she  found  that  she  was  not  to  go  to  her  husband's  home  like  a  poor 
peasant  girl,  but  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  well-to-do  rustic 
bride.  Not  even  the  miller's  Ohita,  whose  preparations  had  been  the 
envy  of  the  whole  country-side,  went  forth  with  a  better  stocked 
marriage-chest — ^with  fuller  plenishing  of  fine  homespun  linen,  of 
delicate  embroidered  kerchiefs,  of  stout  woollen  stuffs,  red  and  blue, 
ay,  and  of  solid  gold  clasps  and  circlets  too — ^than  the  little  ccm- 
tadina  of  Casa  Morgante. 

I  do  not  think  Sora  Nina  profited  much  by  the  lesson  she  had 
received,  for  she  seemed  as  hard  and  stiff-necked  as  before,  and  could 
never  be  brought  to  see  the  enormity  of  what  she  had  done.  She 
pretended  for  a  long  time  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  but 
had  to  yield  to  circumstances  in  the  end,  and  prepare  to  receive  her 
daughter-in-law  with  as  good  a  grace  as  she  might. 

Nevertheless  I  do  not  think  Ginevra's  position  was  altogether  a 
comfortable  one  during  the  first  months  of  her  married  life,  until  her 
activity,  sense,  and  usefulness  were  recognised  by  Sora  Nina,  who, 
thoroughly  capable  herself,  and  proud  of  her  capacity,  respected 
nothing  so  much  as  the  same  quality  in  others. 

But  Qinevra  can  never  tell  her  children  the  story  of  the  oaken 
chest,  for  it  would  alienate  them  for  ever  from  their  grandmamma. 

E.  M.  Clerke. 
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The  Tubco. 

Tix>u  THB  French  of  JPaul  DiBOULiiDE. 

STILL  at  the  school^  1^  boj  of  sevenieen  years ; 
The  child  with  hair  so  bit  andeye^'  ao  blue. 
Too  young  to  know  thd  cause  of  women's  tears ; 
His  life  was  firesh,^  not  filled  with^own-ndan^s  fears. 
The  small  world  he  had  kno wn  wa?  pme  aild  tarue : 
Still  at  the  school,  a  boy  of  seventeed  years. 
The  child  with  hair  so  Mr  and  eyes  so  blue. 

He'd  clasped  his  mother  in  that  dear  embrace. 

And  she  had  blessed  her  boy,  her  only  boy ; 

No  longer  scholar,  learning  Latin-case, 

For  news  had  come,  and  iU-uews  flies  apace. 

That  Woerth  ajid  OraveV^tte  followed  &arbruck-joy  : 

He'd  clasped  his  mother  in  that  dear  embrace. 

And  she  had  blessed  her  boy,  her  only  boy* 

She  walked  beside  him  to  the  rendezvous. 
His  pale  fair  mother,  with  her  widow's  veil ; 
She  heard  his  words  and  not  the  drum-tattoo, 

*  Gtood  courage,  fare-you-well !  Ma  m^re,  adieu  1 ' 

*  Courage,  good  courage,  boy  !  mine  shall  not  fidl.' 
She  walked  beside  him  to  the  rendezvous. 

His  pale  fair  mother,  with  her  widow's  veil. 

But  when  she  watched  the  dnmis  beat  up  the  hill, 

*  Oh  God  1 '  she  cried,  '  they  take  my  throbbing  heart ; 
My  boy  is  gone,  and  will  my  heart  beat  still  ? ' 

The  child  was  thinking, '  What  a  noble  will ! 
Through  me,  her  son,  no  fear  shall  ever  dart.' 
But  when  she  watched  the  drums  beat  up  the  hill, 
*0h  God  I'  she  cried,*  they  take  my  throbbing  heart.' 

The  fair  little  Turco  fought  with  the  best. 
But  winter  came,  and  with  ague  he  lay ; 
And  the  surgeon,  seeing  death  in  the  west. 
Said,  ^  Baby,  go  back,  go  home  to  thy  nest ; ' 
But  the  sick  child  answered, '  No,  let  me  stay.' 
The  fair  little  Turco  fought  with  the  best, 
But  winter  came,  and  with  ague  he  lay. 
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*  No,  I  will  not  leave  my  comrades  mitil 
Each  Prussian  is  driven  away  from  the  land. 
When  the  Uhlan-cry  is  quiet  and  still, 

0  then,  0  then,  I  will  stand  on  the  hill. 
And  my  mother  shall  see  my  waving  hand. 
But  I  will  not  leave  my  comrades  until 
Each  Prussian  is  driven  away  from  the  lan^.* 

A  time  of  snow — fate  fought  on  our  side. 

And  the  Crermans  retreated  day  by  day. 

But  they  fell  back  on  forts  that  stayed  the  tide, 

Their  earthworks  were  large,  and  their  ditches  wide, 

And  they  lay  entrenched  like  bloodhounds  at  bay. 

A  time  of  snow — fete  fought  on  our  side, 

And  the  Crermans  retreats!  day  by  day. 

The  ramparts  were  high,  and  the  plain  was  broad, 
And  the  range  of  their  guns  was  far  and  fine; 
We  advanced,  we  retired,  then  sorties  poured, 
And  the  regiment  of  Turcos  strewed  the  line. 
The  ramparts  were  high,  and  the  plain  was  broad. 
And  the  range  of  their  gims  was  far  and  fine. 

The  boy  has  fallen,  struck  down  by  a  ball ; 
An  old  soldier  raises  him  up  on  his  back. 
The  day  is  lost — sad  rings  the  *  Eecall,' 
To  a  regiment  that  rests  where  no  echo  may  fell : 
So  a  Eequiem  plays  them  home  from  attack. 
The  boy  has  fallen,  struck  down  by  a  ball ; 
An  old  soldier  raises  him  up  on  his  back. 

And  the  Arab  brave  guards  the  wounded  child, 
By  a  brook  that  sings  in  a  little  ravine. 
Afar  the  cannonade  roars  loud  and  wild, 
And,  straining-up  his  face,  that  just  had  smiled. 
He  sternly  speaks  'mid  booming  in  between : 
But  the  Arab  hrave  guards  the  wounded  child, 
By  a  brook  that  sings  in  a  little  ravine. 

*  Where  are  the  Prussians  ?  answer,  answer  true  : 
Do  they  at  last,  at  last,  turn  back  in  flight  ? 
Am  I  in  France,  and  do  we  still  pursue  ? ' 

To  downcast  eyes,  that  dark  and  mournful  grew, 
He  said  once  more,  in  agonising  plight, 
'  Where  are  the  Prussians  ?  answer,  answer  true : 
Do  they  at  last,  at  last,  turn  back  in  flight  ? ' 
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Then  said  that  brave  old  Turco,  pressed  to  tell, 
^  Yes,  little  FrenchmaD,  thou  hast  nobly  won.' 
*  Then  will  you  hear  me  ?  I  will  go— 'tis  well. 
Oh,  my  dear  mother '  .  .  •  and  in  that  faint  knell. 
The  £Biir  child-soldier  slept — down  dipped  the  sun. 
Still  that  old  Turco  says,  at  vesper-b^, 
^  Yes,  little  Frenchman,  thou  hast  nobly  won.' 
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Historic  Memorials  of  the  Norfolk  Coast. 

By  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones. 

I. 

THE  coast  of  Norfolk  has  undergone  some  very  definite  changes  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  centuries.  The  sea,  along  the  north- 
eastern part,  has  encroached  so  greatly  as  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  towns  of  Shipden,  Eccles,  and  Snitterley;  while,  in  a  more 
southerly  direction,  that  space  which  was  once  a  broad  estuary  and 
dreary  waste  of  water,  has  been  transformed  into  the  solid  ground 
now  occupied  by  Great  Yarmouth.  These  changes  are,  however, 
almost  forgotten  in  the  familiar  line  of  the  Norfolk  seaboard,  as  it 
exists  to-day,  a  line  which  was  followed  out,  not  long  ago,  by  the 
enterprising  owner  of  a  canoe,  who  started  one  August  afternoon,  in 
1876,  to  make,  in  the  calm  days  and  nights  of  summer,  the  tour  of 
the  coast.  Dropping  down  the  river  from  Crorleston,  just  south  of 
Yarmouth,  he  put  to  sea,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  with  the  tide,  which 
at  this  point  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  beach,  in  his  favour,  and 
sailed  past  the  low  sandhills  and  reed  grass  which  crest  the  flat  shore, 
accompanied  by  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  playing  and  jumping  about  the 
tiny  craft.  Gliding  along  by  Winterton  Ness,  that  awkward  head- 
land which  rises  above  unnumbered  wrecks,  he  arrived  opposite  the 
church  tower  buried  in  the  beach  at  Eccles,  where  the  cliffs  begin  to 
rise,  and  the  level  sands  lying  before  the  fishing  villages  which  dot 
the  coast,  to  stretch  themselves  at  their  base.  The  lofty  steeples  of 
Happisburgh  and  Cromer,  with  their  attendant  lighthouses,  succes- 
sively appeared  and  receded,  until,  after  the  lovely  shores  of  Shering- 
ham  and  the  steep  shingly  beach  of  Weybourne  were  passed,  the 
mariner  found  himself  on  a  sandbank  off  Blakeney,  whence  he  sighted 
Holkham  church  tower,  and  where  two  Scotch  fishing  smacks,  em- 
bedded in  the  sand,  formed  the  foreground  to  the  lonely  scene. 
Sunning  before  a  strong  breeze,  the  canoe  got  safely  through  the 
innumerable  small  rocks  which  rise  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  opposite  Hunstanton,  and,  keeping  well  out  to  sea  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  sandbanks  which  cluster  in  the  Wash,  followed  the  fishing 
boats  making  in  the  direction  of  Lynn,  and  reached  that  harbour  after 
a  three  days'  voyage.  Between  the  two  seaports  at  either  extremity 
of  the  county — Yarmouth  at  one  end,  and  Lynn  at  the  other — the 
coast  thus  spreads  itself  along,  strikingly  various  in  form  and  margin, 
difficult  and  dangerous  at  certain  points  to  the  seaman,  but  rich  in 
spots  of  interest,  and  holding  within  its  wave-washed  outline  the 
localities  of  numerous  incidents  and  events  which  time  has  turned  to 
No.  620  (no.  gxi*  X.  s.)  8 
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history.  Each  of  these  two  sentinel  towns — which,  in  virtue  of  their 
size,  trade,  and  population,  stand  out  as  the  most  obviously  impor- 
tant spots  on  the  coast — supplies  its  contribution  of  local  evidence 
to  the  general  course  of  English  history.  Their  churches,  founded  by 
the  memorable  Bishop  Herbert,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately,  are  relics  of  the  -religious  zeal  of  the  eleventh  century ;  the 
walls  and  watch  towers  which  surround  them  recall  the  danger  and 
confusion  of  mediaeval  times ;  the  charters  and  other  documentary 
treasures  contained  in  the  muniment  rooms  of  their  town-halls  show 
the  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  Church  in  those  ages ;  the  shelter 
they  gave  to  large  numbers  of  Dutch  and  Walloons  during  the  per- 
secutions of  Alva  reflects  too  truly  the  distress  and  disorganisation 
of  the  country  of  those  refugees,  as  the  men-of-war  equipped  by 
them  in  1597,  and  furnished  to  the  queen,  suggest  the  successes  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  ambition  of  Philip  IL  These  towns  claim  a  share 
also  in  the  momentous  changes  which  England  underwent  in  the 
seventeenth  century :  Lynn,  always  loyal,  sustained  for  three  weeks 
the  siege  of  Cromwell's  army,  before  the  capitulation  which  turned  it 
into  a  garrison  town,  while  Yarmouth  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  Puritans,  the  frequent  rendezvous  of  their  influential  members, 
and  the  scene  of  one  of  those  secret  conferences  which  contributed  to 
hasten  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 

There  is  in  Norfolk,  from  its  situation,  washed  on  three  sides  by 
the  sea,  and  its  protuberant  form,  thrusting  itself  out  towards  the 
opposite  continent,  something  alien  from  the  tranquil  inland  counties 
embedded  in  a  thousand  woods  and  hills — a  suspicion  of  salt  flavours 
the  freshness  of  its  air,  a  mouthful  of  ozone  tempers  the  unkindness 
of  its  winter  wind ;  its  towns  have  caught  the  spirit,  its  harbours  the 
picturesqueness,  of  the  commercial  cities  over  the  water,  which  are 
nearer  to  it  than  the  rocks  of  Scilly  or  the  havens  of  Pembrokeshire 
and  Devonshire.  The  seaport  at  the  western  comer  of  Norfolk  is,  as 
well  as  Yarmouth,  an  illustration  of  this,  and  its  annals  will  fiimirii 
a  starting-point  from  whence  to  trace  the  historical  associations  of 
the  coast. 

Close  on  to  the  banks  of  the  broad  river,  which  there  flows  into 
the  Wash,  stand  the  staiths,  the  wharves,  the  squares,  the  old  houses, 
the  narrow  streets  of  King's  Lynn.  The  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
the  market-place  look  down  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  busy  river 
scene  lying  just  beneath,  with  its  slowly  moving  craft  bearing  in  their 
cargo  of  coal,  or  wine,  or  heaving  anchor  to  stand  off  to  sea,  laden 
with  corn ;  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  large  handsome  ancient 
market-place,  twice  adorned  witli  its  central  cross,  and  still  dignified 
by  some  few  dwellings  suggesting  bygone  beauty.  Lynn  emerges 
from  the  meadows,  from  the  fen,  and  from  the  sea,  like  the  *  spires 
and  turrets '  of  Canning's  simile,  as  though  a  wave  had  subsided  and 
left  its  fair  towers  uncovered  ;  the  level  Hues  which  siuround  it  show 
its  buildings  to  advantage-  the  broad  fa9ade  and  double  steeple  of 
St.  Margaret's  church ;  the  turrets  and  battlements  of  the  fine  old 
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southern  gateway ;  the  tapering  tower  of  the  Grey  Friars'  conventual 
church,  a  last  and  lovely  fragment ;  and  the  flint-faced  Hall  of  the 
Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     The  ancient  stone  wall  of  the  town  is  in 
ruins,  but,  not  far  from  its  termination,  and  just  outside  the  eastern 
brick  wall,  stands  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Mount,  approached 
now  by  a  broad  boulevard  bordered  by  lime  and  chestnut  trees.     The 
Eed,  or  Rood,  Mount  chapel  claims,  in  its  choiceness  and  singularity, 
a  passing  glance.     The  pilgrims  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  shrine  at  Wisingham  stopped  within  the  sound  of  the 
numerous  monastery  bells  of  Lynn  to  worship  for  a  moment  at  the 
sacred  resort ;  but  the  priests  only  were  admitted  to  the  interior — ^a 
broad  passage  within  the  external  walls,  reached  by  a  staircase,  sur- 
rounded three  sides  of  the  cross-shaped  chapel,  whose  beauties  were 
seen  by  the  pilgrims  through  the  loopholes  in  its  sides.     A  slender 
pillar  finishes  the  four  interior  angles,  and  from  each  spreads  a  fan- 
like surface  of  delicate  tracery,  imiting  in  the  centre  of  the  roof. 
Beneath  the  chapel  is  another,  partly  hidden  by  the  mound  of  earth 
which  seems  to  poise  aloft  the  miniature  octagon  building  of  red 
brick  that  crests  its  summit.     The  finishing  strokes  were  given  to 
this  fabric  just  as  Henry  VII.  mounted  the  throne,  and  a  few  years 
before  that  well-known  patron  of  architecture,  wending  his  way  from 
Walsinghad  one  summer's  day,  made  an  entry  into  Lynn,  recreating 
himself  the  next  morning  by  a  day*s  hunting  in  the  neighbouring 
fields  of  Middleton  and  Eastwinch.     His  was  one  of  the  many  passing 
visits  which  the  kings  pf  England  have  made  to  Lynn,  in  spite  of  its 
remoteness  and  *  leading  to  nowhere,' among  which  the  most  pro- 
minently remembered  are  those  paid  by  the  king,  who  was  entertained 
at  the  Guild  Hall  with  banquet  and  gifts  in  October,  12 16.     The 
memory  of  King  John  haunts  Lynn  in  various  manifestations,  actual 
and  mythical ;  his  ghost  rises  up  in  all  sorts  of  aspects :  bis  last  days 
were  spent  there  ;  the  accident  of  his  death  is  laid  at  its  door ;  his 
partiality  for  the  ancient  town,  and  its  fidelity  to  him  are  cherished 
legacies.     There  is  the  enamelled  cup  which  he  never  gave,  called 
*  King  John's  Cup,'  a  specimen  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III. ;  there  is  the  charter  he  granted,  whose  dim  scripture 
first  solidly  founded  the  municipal  rights  of  Lynn;    there  is  the 
Mayor's  sword,  inscribed  as  the  gift  of  John,  but  which,  like  the 
mysterious  brand  Excalibur,  the  pride  of  the  Round  Table,  is  of  un- 
ascertained origin ;  and  there  are  the  traditions  of  his  visits  to  Lynn, 
especially  of  that  final  one  ten  days  before  his  death,  in  the  midst 
of  his  barbarous  struggles  with  the  nobles,  who,  as  their  wont  was, 
were  occupied  in  helping  themselves  to  such  towns  and  villages  as 
took  their  fancy.     The  humiliations  and  hardships  of  the  last  few 
months  of  King  John's  life  seemed  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  one 
who,  gifted  with  personal  beauty  and  artistic  and  literary  tastes,  had 
led  a  life  at  once  indolent,  sensual,  and  cruel. 

John  and  his  army  left  Lincoln  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
reached  Lynn  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  12th  departed  for  Wisbeach  on 
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their  way  back  into  Lincolnshire.     But  before  the  king  arrived  at 
this  destination,  sickness  and  mischance  had  befallen  him.     Too 
bounteously  had  the  loyal  town  entertained  him,  too  freely  had  he 
shared  its  dainty  cheer ;  too  readily  had  he  trusted  the  gusty  autumnal 
weather,  the  cruel  crawling  foam  of  the  adjacent  sea.      Leaving 
Wisbeach,  he  reached  that  part  of  the  Wash  which  runs  down  close  to 
it,  called  the  Cross  Keys  Wash,  and  there,  while  the  sands  were  higb 
and  dry,  be  and  his  men,  and  their  long  train  of  baggage-waggons, 
set  out  across  them.     Skirting  the  land  for  some  hours,  the  king, 
with  his  soldiers,  rounded  the  southern  shoulder  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Foss-Dike,  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast ;  but  his  train 
was  not  so  fortunate — 

The  '  Eastern  '  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
As  far  as  eye  could  see. 

The  horses,  laden  with  the  crown  jewels,  the  gold  pieces,  the  chapel 
furniture,  and  the  rich  clothing  of  the  king,  the  waggons  freighted 
with  the  provisions  of  the  troops,  were,  as  John  looked  back  through 
the  mist  of  the  October  evening,  in  the  act  of  sinking  beneath  the 
mass  of  agitated  water,  caused  by  the  fitst  incoming  of  the  tide,  and 
the  rush  of  the  river  Welland  down  to  the  sea. 

A  few  days  more,  and  John  had  taken  his  last  look  at  life.. 
Whether  his  end  was  hastened  by  the  monks  of  Swyneshead,  as  some 
suspect,  or  by  their  autiunn  peaches,  and  freshly  brewed  cider,^  by  the 
air  of  the  marshes,  the  surfeit  at  Lynn,  or  the  vanished  jewels,  the 
king,  hurrying  on  by  Sleaford  and  Swyneshead  Priory,  became  rapidly 
ill,  and  died  at  Newark  Castle,  eight  days  after  the  bells  of  Lynn  had 
rung  out  to  give  him  a  welcome. 

No  artist  has  immortalised  the  banquet  given  to  King  John; 
but,  on  one  of  the  finest  memorial  brasses  in  England,  that  in 
Herbert  de  Losingha's  church  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Lynn,  is  depicted  a 
banquet  scene  which  probably  represents  a  reception  given  to  Edward 
III.  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  \isits  to  Norfolk.  Beneath  the 
effigies  of  Robert  Braunche  and  his  wife,  to  whose  memories  the  brass 
is  dedicated,  the  space  is  filled  up  with  a  festive  scene,  in  which, 
among  the  seated  guests,  is  a  crowned  figiu^  receiving,  from  the 
kneeling  mayor,  a  dish  containing  a  peacock  in  its  feathers.  The 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporatiin  at  Lynn  supply  many 
particulars  of  the  visits  of  Edward  III.,  as  he  passed  through  the  town 
on  bis  way  to  Castle  Rising,  four  miles  distant,  where  the  solitude  of 
Queen  Isabella  was  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  her  son. 

Unquestionably  the  two  most  suggestive  ruins  overlooking  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  are  those  of  Rising  Castle  and  Bromholm  Priory? 
this,  representing  whatever  of  spiritual  cultivation,  learning,  and 
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beneficence  was  stirring  within  the  vast  network  which  Christian 
Eome  had  thrown  over  ground  already  familiar  with  her  imperial 
rule ;  that,  the  type  of  baronial  and  royal  life  in  England  for  the 
first  few  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest — a  life  which,  though 
full  of  rough  and  rude  elements,  had  yet  a  sumptuous  state  in  its 
daily  march,  and  a  certain  grandeur  in  its  general  outline,  and  dis- 
played the  then  highest  form  of  social  custom  in  this  uncivilised  island. 

Those  who  know  Castle  Sising  well,  have  often,  in  approaching  it 
from  inland,  admired  the  successive  stages  of  colour  presented  in 
happy  sequence  to  the  eye — the  fiery  heather  which  enriches  with  its 
glowing  carpet  the  flat  rough  ground  lying  near  the  village ;  the 
grey  of  the  castle  walls,  toned  by  ages  to  a  fulness  and  softness  of 
tint  denied  to  more  recent  masonry ;  the  purple  line  of  sea  visible 
from  the  moat  bank,  and  the  distant  scarlet  of  the  setting  sun. 

This  Norman  castle  was  erected,  it  is  said,  by  William  de  Albini, 
in  the  centre  of  some  ancient  circular  earthworks,  whose  existence 
decided  its  site ;  not  a  singular  instance,  in  Norfolk  alone,  of  such 
adaptation.  These  earthworks  are  banks  of  astonishing  size,  the  cen- 
tral one  enclosing  the  grassy  space  where  the  keep  still  stands,  but 
which  was  also  once  filled  with  the  banqueting  hall,  guest  chambers, 
chapel,  and  numerous  offices  which  made  up  the  castle  buildings. 

The  first  floor  of  the  keep  is  reached  by  a  stately  staircase,  rich 
with  ornament,  opening  to  the  south  by  an  archway  at  its  base.  The 
floor  contains  a  handsome  square  room,  with  windows  looking  three 
ways,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  gallery,  with  a  hall  between  them,  and  a 
small,  but  elaborately  decorated  chamber.  The  lower  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  kitchens  and  dungeons ;  and  one  bedchamber,  reached  by  a 
winding  staircase,  surmounts  the  square  apartment  at  the  north-east 
corner.  The  castle,  which  was  well  adapted  to  a  royal  occupation, 
was  bought  by  King  Edward  III.  in  1 331,  of  the  widow  of  Lord  de 
Montalt,  and  was  allotted  by  him  to  his  mother.  Queen  Isabella, 
after  the  tragedies  which  had  altered  her  position  and  resources — the 
murder  of  Edward  II.  and  the  execution  of  Mortimer.  There  she 
lived  in  luxury  and  freedom.  The  accounts  preserved  at  Lynn  attest 
to  the  former,  and  prove  also  that  her  residence  at  Eising  Castle,  so 
far  from  being  an  imprisonment,  was  varied  by  journeys  to  other 
parts  of  England,  and  expeditions  to  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  beautiful  widow,  then  thirty-five  years  of  age,  visited 
Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  to  shake  off  the  stains  of  a  doubtfiil 
reputation  before  accepting  the  destiny  of  her  remaining  years. 
Isabella's  life  had  been  full  and  fast-going.  Even  in  the  change- 
able and  stirring  times  in  which  she  lived,  few  had  drawn  the 
curtain  on  the  main  events  of  life  so  early  as  she  did.  Her  his- 
tory would  make  a  complete  biography  if  it  had  closed  after  the 
thirty-five  years  for  ever.  She  had  then  passed  a  childhood  in 
her  own  country,  and  been  naturalised  in  this ;  she  had  known 
twenty-two  years  of  marriage,  and  had  reared  a  group  of  children ; 
she  had  killed  off  her  husband,  and  married  off  her  son ;  she  had 
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scandalised  the  world  by  a  determined  intrigue ;  bad  seen  her  lover 
dangle  at  Tyburn,  and  bad  made  her  peace  in  the  all-embracing 
bosom  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  but,  so  far  from  the  tale  being  told,  it  was 
only  the  first  volume  which  was  then  closed  and  clasped,  and  the 
second,  a  somewhat  tedious  sequel,  commenced  when  she  stood  for 
the  first  time  on  the  green  mounds  of  Castle  Bising. 

Twenty-two  years  previously,  Edward  II.,  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  of  his  time,  and  Isabella,  a  daughter  of  the  French  Capetian 
royal  line,  whose  personal  beauty  was  proverbial,  stood  together 
before  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Boulogne.  Philip  le  Bel  and 
Blanche  la  Belle  were  the  father  and  aunt  of  Isabella,  who  was  the 
granddaughter  of  the  saintly  Louis  IX.,  commemorated  in  the 
chronicle  of  De  Joinville.  The  beautiful  child,  a  bride  of  twelve 
years  old,  displayed  in  her  lovely  and  precocious  person  one  hereditary 
gift ;  but,  as  time  proved,  the  odour  of  sanctity  was  never  found  to 
have  permeated  *  the  hot  condition  of  her  blood.'  She  possessed  a 
sensitive,  passionate  nature,  a  tenacious  pride,  with  a  violence  of  cha- 
racter which  would  have  been  mitigated  in  a  gentler  age,  but  was 
aggravated  by  the  influence  of  the  times  in  which  she  lived.  With 
these  qualities,  and  with  the  artless  impulsiveness  and  want  of  self- 
control  natural  to  a  child,  she  became  Queen  Consort  in  England— a 
position  demanding  the  thoughtfulness,  the  dignity,  the  careful  self- 
coDomand,  of  trained  womanhood.  The  combination  of  characteris- 
tics and  circumstances  proved  at  first  prolific  of  difficulties.  Edward, 
ten  years  older  than  herself,  treated  her  with  easy  unceremoniousness 
and  frequent  slight.  The  rings  and  trinkets  she  gave  him  as  keep- 
sakes, he  handed  over  to  his  bosom  friend.  Piers  de  Gaveston,  a  provo- 
cation which  Isabella,  unendowed  with  the  noble  heart  of  Portia, 
could  not  forgive. 

To  Gaveston,  witty  and  brilliant  in  society,  successful  in  war, 
showing  the  paces  of  a  thoroughbred  racer  by  the  side  of  the  heavy 
uncouth  English  nobles,  Edward  gave  the  confidence  and  attachment 
which  Isabella  bad  expected  ;  but  as  the  years  passed  on  which  made 
her  popular  in  England,  she  gradually  fell  into  a  peaceable  and  not 
unhappy  life  with  the  king,  until  the  year  1322,  when  the  birth  of 
her  fourth  child  drew  near.  For  the  sake  of  quiet  and  safety,  she 
located  herself  in  the  Tower  for  the  event.  At  this  time  she  was 
taking  no  part  with  the  barons  against  the  king,  but  was  still  on 
comfortable  terms  with  the  latter,  and  in  good  repute.  It  was 
neither  the  feebleness  of  the  king's  character  and  policy,  nor  any  de- 
sice  to  side  with  those  who  were  in  rebellion  against  him,  which 
decided  the  startling  audacity,  the  unnatural  disloyalty,  of  Isabella's 
subsequent  career,  but  her  fatal  acquaintance  with  Roger  Mortimer, 
who,  at  this  very  time,  was  detained  in  a  chamber  in  the  Tower  as  a  state 
prisoner.  Owing  to  a  French  marriage,  Mortimer  had  become  &mi-: 
liar  with  Isabella's  language,  and  succeeded^  during  the  many  months 
which  stole  away  during  King  Edward's  absence  with  the  aripy  in  the 
north,  and  when  Isabella  was  inhabiting  the  same  walls  as  himself,  in 
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exciting  the  infatuation  which  lasted  undimipished  and  unchilled 
until  his  death  eight  years  later.  He  was  the  nephew  of  a  border 
chief,  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  who,  with  himself,  had  been  convicted  of 
disaffection  and  rebellion,  and  who  had  also  received  the  sentence  of 
perpetual  imprisonment— evaded  in  the  case  of  the  uncle  by  death,  in 
that  of  the  nephew  by  escape  and  eventual  abrogation. 

Isabella,  who  had  been  too  young  when  she  became  a  wife  to  feel 
the  constraining  power  of  conjugal  love,  had,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  lived  with  an  indifferent  heart,  until  this  handsome,  athletic, 
insinuating  villain  crossed  her  path.  For  his  sake  she  took  the  side 
of  the  rebel  barons.  The  Le  de  Spencers,  and  even  her  brother-in* 
law,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  because  they  were  Mortimer's  enemies,  be^ 
came  hers.  The  stolen  interviews  of  the  two  in  the  Tower,  their 
French  conversations,  their  gradual  intimacy,  their  descent  into  sin^ 
their  eventual  carelessness  to  conceal  it,  had  a  dire  effect  upon 
Isabella ;  from  this  time  her  downfall  began,  her  general  demoralisa- 
tion set  in.  As  must  always  be  the  case  where  the  deepest  roots,  the 
primary  springs  of  a  feminine  nature,  are  poisoned  and  rotted,  all  evil 
seeds  developed  themselves  in  her  character.  An  unlawful  inter- 
course taught  her  craftiness  and  cunning ;  indulged  passion  uncurbed 
all  other  violence,  and  made  her  coarsely  cruel  and  unhesitatingly 
selfish.  But  owing  to  the  influence  of  her  great  beauty,  naturii 
eloquence,  and  the  pity  she  contrive  to  excite  for  her  supposed 
wrongs,  she  preserved  her  ascendency  wherever  she  went  for  many- 
years.  At  the  court  of  France,  at  the  castle  of  Hainault,  over  her  son, 
over  the  nobles  and  prelates,  over  the  humbled  king,  Isabella  reigned 
and  ruled.  She  deigned  to  receive  the  hospitality  of  her  brother, 
Charles  le  Bel,  King  of  France,  when  she  went  with  Mortimer  and 
her  son  Edward  to  pay  homage  for  Guienne,  and  to  enjoy  the  tourna- 
ments and  other  gaieties  of  Paris ;  she  scorned  her  husband's  entrea- 
ties to  her  to  return  to  him  when  she  chose  to  remain  there ;  she  per- 
suaded the  English  populace  to  believe  her  partiality  for  Mortimer  a 
spiteful  libel ;  she  made  the  Duke  of  Hainault,  his  wife,  and  his  four 
guileless  daughters  proud  to  receive  her  in  their  capital ;  she  ar- 
ranged an  excellent  marriage  for  her  son,  securing  for  him  Philippa, 
the  second  of  those  large  and  admirable  Flemish  maidens ;  and,  after 
this  last  stroke,  the  wisdom  of  which  time  amply  justified,  she  found 
the  most  powerful  influences  in  England  ranged  on  her  side,  and  facili- 
tating the  imprisonment  of  her  husband.  But  the  tide  was  at  laci 
to  turn.  The  unjustified  treatment  of  the  king,  humiliated,  tortured, 
and  murdered,  caused  a  reaction  against  her ;  het  young  heroic  son 
had  the  courage  to  mutiny  against  the  heavy  yoke  of  his  mother  and 
Mortimer;  the  latter  wis  hanged  on  November  29,  1330,  and  the 
Queen  Dowager,  after  a  year  of  obscurity,  broken  by  a  Christnuw  at 
Windsor  mtn  Edward  and  Philippa,  took  possession  of  Castle  Rising. 

Gray  Ims  described  Isabella  as  a  wolf,  bat  something  more  re^ 
sembling  a  feline  t3rpe  l)etray!l  itself  in  her  disposition  and  under- 
lies her  beauty. 
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The  forehead  was  unusually  broad,  the  lower  fisatores  small  and 
delicate,  the  strong  regular  pearl-like  teeth  could  snap  together  as 
well  as  smile.  The  carving  of  her  face  on  her  son  John  of  Eltham's 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  gives  an  arch,  sportive,  laughing  expres- 
sion which  is  very  alluring,  in  spite  of  the  long  veil  and  covered  chin, 
the  ugly  and  unbecoming  headdress  in  which  she  did  penance  the  last 
thirty  years  of  her  life. 

CaHtle  Rising  was  gay  in  those  days,  when  the  king  was  there. 
The  scarlet  and  gold  and  blue  and  silver  of  the  royal  lions  and 
lilies  waved  from  the  tower;  hawks,  horses,  and  hounds  sparkled 
over  the  flat  country  when  Edward  and  Philippa  and  their  gallant 
}x>yH  came  down  to  keep  holiday.  Queen  Isabdla  had  minstrels  to 
enliven  the  entertainments,  paid  for  by  the  good  burgesses  of  Lynn ; 
and  htindrcds  of  pounds  of  wax  to  light  the  feasts,  for  which  ample 
supplies  of  wine,  meat,  swans,  sturgeons,  and  eels  were  forwarded 
from  that  convenient  port.  The  king's  last  visit  took  place  about 
a  year  before  Isabella's  death,  at  the  triumphant  moment  when  the 
recent  victory  at  Poictiers  seemed  to  promise  the  fulfilment  of  her 
aspiration  that  he  who  united  in  himself  the  blood  royal  of  Eng- 
land and  France  should  wear  the  crown  of  both.  She  did  not  live 
to  be  disappointed :  soon  after  this  visit  she  left  Castle  Rising  for 
the  last  time,  and  died  at  the  castle  at  Hertford,  in  August  I358.' 

Home  centuries  beforp  the  days  when  the  mediaeval  queen  watched 
from  her  tower  the  sword  of  her  son  as  it  swept  over  her  native 
country,  another  point  on  this  part  of  the  eastern  coast  was  for  a  time 
the  habiUvtion  of  a  royal  figure.  John  and  Isabella  can  still  be  painted 
in  distinct  colours,  but  the  dust  of  ages  thickens  over  the  portrait  of 
the  youthful  king  whose  saintly  visage  and  musing  gait  were  familiar 
to  the  people  of  East  Anglia  in  the  ninth  centiury.  Although  the 
name  of  this  early  martyr  is  chiefly  connected  with  a  well-known 
town  in  Sufiblk,  yet  the  scene  where  his  reign  commenced  is  laid  at 
Hunstanton,  within  a  mile  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forest, 
whose  huge  trees  lie  sodden  now  beneath  the  wave,  except  when  a 
low  neap  tide  leaves  the  black  mass  and  its  relics  of  human  indostiy 
acoossiblo  ti>  the  curious  explorer.' 


*  Tho  lli»ufekold  Book  of  Qaeen  Isabella,  kept  at  Hertford  Castle  from  Oetobar 
1^)57  to  Au):ust  135S.  is  among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Mnseom.  In  the  mazgin  of 
tho  KH>k  ar\'  not  oil  the  guests  of  each  day — the  daughter  and  grandaon  of  Mortimer 
HIV  tho  iiu^st  frtH^uont.  No  recorci  of  expenses  connected  with  the  death  or  fnnenl 
at  l^tlo  Kising  appears  in  the  Lvnn  documents. 

*  In  tho  autumn  of  iSji  a  polishoii  flint  colt  or  axe  was  found  embedded  in  the 
trunk  of  ono  of  tI\o  dixvui(K>soil  trees,  alx>ut  an  inch  and  a  half,  by  its  catting  edge. 
It  was  iU*.wortHl  by  tho  Rev.  Gtvrgt*  Munfonl.  who  deposited  it  in  the  Moaenm  at 
Norwich,  aiul  who  wnno  un  acwunt  of  it  in  tho  (jtmt^emuH'jt  .VcryoriiK  for  1845.  ^^ 
fv>Uo\vii\g  dosi.'ription  of  tho  forost  which  is  to  be  found  otf  Hunstanton,  is  fiom  the 
manus^*ripi  nottvn  of  Mr.  MuntorvU  whos<'  olv«T\'ativ>iis  are  con&ned  to  this  part  of  the 
ix>ast«  and  who  ihorvforv*  vUvs  wot  alUulo  to  tho  much  oUlor  forest  bed  of  Cromv  and 
Munde^Uoy.  The  subuiariuo  forest  near  Hunstaiiton  is  comparaciTely  tecent»  y»*«i 
cv>Atains  rouiHins  of  plants  and  animals  of  living  s^HX'ics. 

*  A  ir«ry  sitr  iking  iustancv  of  tho  ilo«»t  rue  clou  v^f  Iar.vl  on  the  boxdeza  of  tha 
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The  picturesquely  coloured  cliffs  of  Hunstanton  are  conspicuous 
from  afar ;  the  beds  of  white  lower  chalk  and  chalk  marl  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  brilliant  red  chalk  stratum  beneath  them, 
and  the  dark  brown  conglomerate  at  the  base.  These  cliffs  and 
the  magnificent  shore  receive  the  due  westerly  rays  of  the  sun — an 
imwonted  advantage  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  The  swallows  dip  and 
circle,  the  curlew  whistles,  the  swift  and  martin  cluster  about  these 
parti-coloured  crags,  where  the  shapeless  ruin  of  a  little  chapel  still 
remains  as  a  memorial  of  that  prince  of  the  Saxon  line  who,  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  was  selected  to  inherit  the  doubtful  privilege  of 
protecting  a  kingdom  which  by  its  position  was  specially  exposed  to 
foreign  invasion. 

Edmund  took  up  his  abode  at  first  in  a  solitary  tower  on  the 
cliff,  the  sea  and  sky  his  only  companions,  to  learn  by  rote  the  psalms 
of  David,  and,  after  pondering  the  royal  poet  for  a  year,  he  issued 
forth,  furnished  with  the  divine  thoughts  and  precepts  of  that  glow- 
ing literature,  to  be  himself  also  a  king.  The  dilatoriness  of  this 
proceeding,  strange  as  it  seems  in  one  who  came  to  seek  a  kingdom, 
and  incomprehensible  to  our  rapid  notions,  was  unimportant,  since, 
at  that  date,  the  Saxon  Egbert  had  just  returned  from  Germany, 
inspired  by  the  ideal  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  declared  himself 
King  of  all  England.  Edmund  was,  nevertheless,  made  ruler  of 
East  Anglia ;  but  the  frequent  arrivals,  as  sudden  as  undesired,  of 
the  Danes,  and  the  barbarous  and  meagre  conditions  under  which 
life  was  carried  on  in  his  day,  crushed  the  timorous  meditative  nature 
which  had  found  more  congenial  circumstance  in  his  lonely  perch  on 
Hunstanton  cliff.  His  reign  was  a  disastrous  one,  and  ended  in 
defeat  and  death.  After  his  murder  by  the  Danes  in  870,  he  was 
canonised,  and  his  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  midst  of  the  some- 


by  the  mighty  agency  of  tides  and  currents,  or  by  some  other  natural  causes,  may 
be  seen  off  the  coast  of 'Hunstanton  and  Holme  at  dead  neaps.  For  there  commences 
at  Brancaster  Bay,  stretching  across  the  Wash,  and  extending  all  along  the  coast  of 
Lincolnshire,  from  Skegness  to  Grimsby,  a  submarine  forest,  which  in  ages  far 
remote  abounded  in  trees  and  plants  indigenous  to  the  district.  This  now  sub- 
merged tract  was  once  inhabited  by  herds  of  deer  and  oxen,  as  is  evident  from  the 
remains  of  their  horns  and  bones  which  have  been  occasionally  found  there.  The  foot 
of  man  has  also  trodden  these  now  ruined  wastes,  for  works  of  art  have  been  met 
with  buried  with  the  forest,  beneath  the  waves.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  this  over- 
whelmed forest  from  Hunstanton  without  the  assistance  of  a  boat;  but  in  the 
autumn  of  183 1,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  the  writer  managed  to  visit  it  on  foot. 
About  two  miles  north  of  the  cliff,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  high-water  mark,  we 
arrived  at  the  prostrate  forest,  consisting  of  numberless  large  timber  trees,  trunks, 
and  branches,  many  of  them  decomposed,  and  so  soft  that  they  might  easily  be 
penetrated  by  a  spade.  These  vegetable  remains  are  now  occupied  by  an  immense 
colony  of  living  molluscs,  and  lie  in  a  black  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  which  seems 
to  be  composed  of  the  smaller  branches,  leaves,  and  plants  of  undergrowth,  occupying 
altogether  a  space  of  about  500  or  600  acres.  Many  of  the  trees,  however,  are  quite 
sound,  and  still  fit  for  domestic  purposes,  and  indeed  are  sometimes  used  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  lands  for  posts  and  rails.  But  the  most  extraordi- 
nary thing  we  met  with  in  this  expedition  to  the  submarine  forest  was  a  British  fiint 
celt  or  axe  embedded  in  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  decomposed  trees,  above  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  its  catting  edge.* 
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what  incongruous  and  irreverent  company  of  ezcorsionists  who 
swarm  on  the  beach  and  pier,  and  scuffle  at  the  railway  station,  of 
what  is  called,  in  honour  of  the  saint,  Hun8tanton-St.-Edni\md'8. 
Not  far  from  the  village  stands  the  beautiful  moated  hall  of  the  Le 
Stranges,  the  high  ground  of  the  park  overlooking  the  sea  and 
neighbouring  country.  It  is  remarkable,  not  only  as  handing  down 
the  history  of  that  ancient  family,  but  as  containing  a  oollection  of 
expense-rolls  and  household  account-books  of  rare  antiquity  and 
interest,  which  would  furnish,  in  the  copious  and  varied  lights  they 
throw  on  the  habits  and  occurrences  of  domestic  life  from  the  four- 
teenth century  to  the  seventeenth,  a  worthy  pendant  to  the  cele- 
brated revelations  of  the  Fasten  family.  These  documents,  full  of 
personal  detail,  and  overspread  with  local  colour — ^those  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  being  the  most  complete — show  the  inner  life  of  the 
race  which  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years  has  held  the  manor  of 
Hunstanton,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  gentle  deeds  and  qualities 
of  its  successive  generations,  has  maintained,  during  that  period,  in 
Norfolk,  a  popular  and  historical  repute.  A  group  of  monuments 
which  adorns  the  adjacent  church  commemorates  those  who  have  thus 
clothed  with  living  verdure  the  antique  and  stately  branches  of  their 
ancestral  tree. 

A  few  miles  from  Hunstanton,  and  after  its  western  aspect  has 
been  exchanged  for  one  receiving  a  full  share  of  unmistakable 
northerly  breezes — which  have  driven  on  to  the  shore  of  that  comer 
of  Norfolk  a  rich  cabinet  of  varied  shells — the  village  of  Brancaster 
appears,  once  garrisoned  by  Somans,  and  united  by  them  with  the 
opposite  side  of  the  county  by  the  road  known  as  Peddar's  Way. 
Between  Brancaster  and  Blakeney — whose  imposing  church,  towering 
above  land  and  water,  is  finished  at  its  eastem  end  by  a  tall  lantern- 
turret,  built  to  warn  the  nightly  wanderer  at  sea — there  lies  a  space 
about  thirty  miles  long,  facing  due  north,  in  almost  a  straight  line, 
which  comprises  the  most  interesting  and  brilliant  of  the  associations 
with  the  Norfolk  coast. 

leaving  for  the  moment,  in  order  to  complete  the  sketch  of  the 
coast  down  to  its  south-eastern  termination,  the  more  modem  stoiy 
of  this  central  portion — the  places  connected  with  the  names  of  Coke 
and  Bacon,  Nelson,  Narborough,  and  Cloudesley  Shovell— a  ghmce 
at  the  map  shows  us  the  small  town  of  Cley,  which  claims  the  tradi- 
tion that  its  fishermen,  in  1405,  rescued  from  shipwreck  James 
Stewart,  the  son  and  heir  of  Eobert,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  as  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  old,  was  sailing  southward  for  a  French  educa- 
tion, and,  imwilling  to  let  go  such  an  imusual  catch,  hauled  him  iot 
and  sent  him  on  to  Henry  IV.,  who  kept  him  in  durance  for  eighteen 
years ;  Cromer,  from  whose  unpretending  strand  there  sailed  fiuth 
one  day  the  discoverer  of  Iceland,  Eobert  Bacon ;  Paston,  the  hirtti- 
place  of  the  family  of  that  name ;  and  close  to  it,  in  the  pHrii**  of 
Bacton,  standing  near  the  low  cliff,  Bromholm  Priory,  where^  in 
1 1 13,  a  group  of  Cluniac  monks,  consisting  of  a  prior  and  seveo 
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brethren,  moved  from  Castle- Acre,  also  in  Norfolk,  and,  endowed  with 
some  Idnd  by  William  de  Glanvdlle,  who  possessed  a  manor  in  Bacton, 
took  up  their  quarters  on  this  bleak  spot. 

The  genealogy  of  Bromholm  Priory  can  be  further  traced. 
Castle-Acre  was  a  cell  of  Lewes  Priory,  the  latter  founded  in  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror,  when  the  quaint  ship  which  steered  into  the 
Sussex  Bay  near  William  de  Warren's  castle  of  Lewes  landed  four 
monks  from  the  Abbey  of  Clugny  in  Burgundy  to  serve  the  Church 
and  inhabit  the  monastery  in  the  castle  precincts. 

It  was  within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  that 
the  monks  belonging  to  this  small  house  of  Bromholm,  which  was 
then  very  poor,  and  limited  in  accommodation,  were  surprised  one 
day  by  the  arrival  of  a  wandering  priest,  whose  bronzed  complexion 
and  well-worn  garb  of  foreign  texture  announced  a  traveller  from 
some  southern  land  very  far  distant  from  the  unquiet  seas  and  rude 
airs  which  stirred  the  blood  and  fed  the  sinews  of  their  little  com- 
munity. On  entering  the  chapel  the  stranger  despatched  a  monk  in 
search  of  the  prior,  in  whose  presence  he  drew  carefully  out  from  be- 
neath his  cloak  a  cross  of  wood,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  and  offered 
it  as  a  true  fragment  of  the  cross  of  Calvary,  annexing  to  the  gift 
the  condition  that  he,  who  had  hitherto  served  in  the  Greek  Church, 
and  his  two  sons,  should  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  convent. 

Some  few  years  before  the  occurrence,  this  priest,  who  was  an 
Englishman,  had  followed  in  the  traiin  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, when  that  warrior  had  assisted  in  the  invasion  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  and  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  as  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  had  obtained  the  oflBce  of  chaplain  to  the  Emperor, 
with  the  care  of  the  jewels,  precious  vessels,  and  holy  relics  which 
were  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Chapel.  Upon  an  insurrection  oc- 
curring in  Bulgaria  the  new  Emperor  took  to  the  sword,  and  in  his 
haste  forgot  to  head  his  army  with  the  usual  pious  procession  of 
patriarchs  and  bishops,  bearing  as  an  auspicious  omen  the  sacred 
casket  of  the  chapel.  The  chaplain,  who  was  left  at  home  ameng 
the  marble  palaces,  the  sculptured  churches,  the  delicate  Greek  glories 
of  Constantinople,  found  the  tempting  opportunity  too  much  for 
him.  He  gazed  in  the  Ught  of  the  dazzling  shrine  at  the  crucifix 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  rings  set  with  precious  stones,  at  the  limbs  of 
the  saints,  above  all  at  the  two  priceless  pieces  of  brown  wood  laid 
across  each  other.  He  glanced  at  the  blue  waters  beneath  him^ 
with  the  easy  exit  they  afforded;  he  thought  of  the  two  small 
children  whom  he  could  not  support ;  he  knew  that  the  chapel  trea^ 
sure r^a&  already  stolea  property  ;  and  when  the  niewd  came  that  tb^ 
Emperor  was  takeii  prisoner  at  Adrianople,  and  prbbably  killed,  hd 
tuck;ed  the  rich  prize  under  his  garments,  and  secretly  and  sileatl^ 
slipped  away  to  England.  On  arriving  there,  be.  repaired  to  the 
famous  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  which  at  once  bought  tip  the  !fil^g«^ 
portion  of  the  spoil,  leaving  him  in  its  scepticism  the  most  firoiuiil: 
item  in  the  collection.     With  this  piece  of  the  cross  he  wandered 
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abont  England  from  monaftery  to  znooaaterr.  profienzig  the  relic  ir 
vaifi.  until  at  length  the  humble  brethren  of  Bromh^Im  Molr  hi=: 
and  it  tinder  their  protection. 

The  eridence  of  m>re  than  one  eastern  and  English  chrociolrr. 
corroborated  by  Catholic  trailiti-jo.  a»fgn5  a  portion  of  the  true  crc*? 
to  Constantinople.  Helena,  ?aint  and  empress,  the  mother  of  thr 
Emperor  Coni>tantine.  mad-^^  a  pil^rrlma^  fp:>m  Bome  to  Jerusalem  11 
i.D.  326,  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  church  designed  by  her 
son  to  crown  3Ioant  Calvary,  and  professed  to  hare  do^  oat  of  thr 
depths  of  the  moant  the  original  cross  of  Christ,  a  part  of  which, 
encased  in  silver,  she  deposited  in  the  new  chmich  on  the  site  of  the 
divine  tragedy,  conveying  another  share  to  her  son's  new  capital. 
Constantinople.  Ther^^  it  was  enshrined  with  solemnity,  and  there, 
nine  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  the  city  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  crusader  Baldwin,  the  treasure  was  still  the 
object  of  adoring  care.  In  a  letter  of  Constantine  to  Alacarius, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  subject  of  the  chnrch  ^ — a  subject,  by 
the  way,  which  has  occasioned  more  modem  discussion  and  cor- 
respondence than  Constantine  ever  dreamed  of — the  finding  of  the 
cross  is  alluded  to.  That  part  of  this  was  sent  to  Constantinople  is, 
as  has  been  remarkerl,  an  attested  fact  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Eastern 
Church ;  that  the  priest^s  tale  was  a  true  one  is  asserted  by  Matthew 
Paris,  who  was  at  St.  Albans  Abbey  at,  or  very  soon  after,  the  date 
of  his  appearance  there,  and  who  wrote  down  the  story  with  its  sequel 
— the  final  consignment  of  the  cross  to  the  Bood  at  Bromholm,  when 
he  took  up  his  pen  in  1235  as  annalist  of  the  Abbey  of  Si.  Albans. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  the  devout  search,  with  its  ap- 
parent success,  of  the  ancient  lady,  who  had  been  bom  in  Britain 
eighty  years  before,  did  actually  result,  a  thousand  years  later,  in  the 
enshnning,  not  far  from  her  r;itive  town  of  Colchester,  a  portion  of 
the  fruit  of  her  labours.  Bromholm,  at  any  rate,  in  consequence  of 
the  acquisition,  became  a  brilliant  and  noted  shrine;  the  host  of 
pilgrims  who  flocked  thither  to  worship  the  Holy  Bood  presented 
costly  offerings,  and  the  building,  judging  by  the  indications  of  the 
architecture,  was  enlarged  to  match  its  fresh  importance.  There  are 
ruins  of  its  refectory  remaining ;  of  the  chapter  house,  which  held 
its  charters ;  of  the  dormitory,  whose  range  of  narrow  windows,  open 


*  The  letter  was  tranjicribed  by  Socrates  Scholasticns  of  Gonstantinopla  onlj 
eighty-six  years  after  it  was  written  :  '  Constantine  the  mighty  and  noble  Smperor, 
unto  Macarins,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  sendeth  greeting.  80  bonntifnllj  was  the 
goodness  of  our  Saviour  showed  towards  us,  that  no  tongae  is  able  for  the  worthi- 
ness thereof,  sufficiently  to  express  this  present  miracle ;  for,  Uiat  the  pledg«  or 
monument  of  His  most  blessed  passion,  which  of  late  lay  hid  in  the  bow£of  the 
earth  the  space  of  so  many  years,  should  at  length  be  revealed  onto  the  senrants  of 
God,  being  set  at  liberty,  it  far  exc(>c(lcth  all  human  sense  and  capacity  of  mmn*swit. 
Moreover,  this  also  I  would  have  thee  fully  assure*!  to  be  my  chief  caxe,  that  the 
said  holy  place  be  beautified  with  ^'oodly  and  gorgeous  building,  and  may  be  such 
as  shall  far  pass,  in  excellency  of  building,  all  the  princij)al  churches  throngfaoat 
every  city.* — EecletioiHcal  Htttory  0/ Socrates  Scholastics,  in  seven  bookiy  A.D.  412 ; 
tnuislated  from  the  Greek  by  Meredith  Hanmer,  1607,  page  230. 
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to  the  east,  must  have  tested  the  endurance  of  the  monks  when  an 
on-shore  gale  boomed  through  the  winter  night.  There  are  the  out- 
lines of  the  cemetery  where  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  of  the 
cruciform  church  which  echoed  to  tlie  litanies  of  their  long-silenced 
choirs. 

In  1234  Henry  III.  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bromholm,  a  type  of 
expedition  customary  with  the  kings  of  those  days,  combining  an  act 
of  respectable  devotion  with  the  acquisition  of  a  useful  sum  of  ready 
money,  produced  by  the  monastery  in  return  for  some  imaginary 
benefit  conferred  or  confirmed  by  the  royal  visitor.  But  pilgrimages 
were  oftener  made  to  the  Holy  Kood  for  the  lightening  of  spiritual 
debts,  as  represented  by  William  Langland's  character  of  '  Avarice ' 
in  *  Piers  the  Plowman,'  where  that  allegorical  individual,  after  being 
reproved  by  'Repentance'  for  adding  highway  robbery  to  secret 
cheating,  and  excusing  himself  in  the  reply,  '  I  thought  rifling  were 
restitution,  for  I  never  learnt  to  read  on  book,  and  I  can  no  French 
but  that  of  the  furthest  end  of  Norfolk'  ('for  French  of  Paris  was 
to  him  unknowe '),  makes  all  straight  by  announcing-— 

But  wenden  to  Walsingham,  and  my  wyfe  also, 

And  bidde  the  rode  of  Bromeholme  brynge  me  out  of  dette. 

The  rood  had  a  high  reputation  in  Langland's  time^  for  the  list  of 
the  defaulter's  sins  and  those  of  his  '  wyf '  includes  lying  and  false 
weights,  cheating  at  fairs,  false  measure  at  drapers'  shops,  making 
'  mixed  drinks  for  low  folks '  and  selling  them  as  ale,  stretching  ten 
yards  of  cloth  into  thirteen,  besides  the  climax  of  rifling  the  pedlar. 
Chaucer  also  mentioned  the  rood  of  Bromholm,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  pilgrims,  after  visiting  Walsingham,  would  take  Bromholm, 
which  lay  conveniently,  in  their  way  to  Yarmouth,  where  they  bade 
adieu  to  each  other  before  embarking  for  their  several  destinations. 

The  best  friends  of  the  monks  of  Bromholm  were  the  Pastons, 
who  lived  one  mile  distant,  whose  church  was  connected  with  the 
Priory,  and  to  whom  the  priors  confided,  not  in  vain,  the  perplexities, 
and,  as  civilisation  advanced,  the  needs,  of  the  community.  William 
Paston,  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was  counsel  for  a  prior, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  monk  who  apos- 
tatised from  the  order ;  *  and  a  few  years  later,  when  the  Abbot  of 
Cluny  sent  over  his  vicar  to  England,  William  Paston  procured  a 
visit  from  him  to  Bromholm,  conceiving  that  he  was  the  appropriate 
person  to  profess  the  *  divers  virtuous  young  men,  monks  clad  but 
unprofessed,'  who  were  waiting  in  the  monastery  to  join  the  order  of 
Cluny ;  although  Bromholm,  like  all  other  Cluniac  establishments, 
was  then  emancipated  from  the  parent  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne. 


*  The  monk  called  himself  John  Paston,  and  claimed  to  he  Prior.  The  story  is 
told  in  a  series  of  four  letters,  written  about  the  year  1426 — three  by  William  Paston» 
and  one  by  the  monk. 
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There  is  a  letter  among  the  Paston  collection,  addressed  in  1460, 
by  the  then  prior,  Sir  John  de  Tittleshall,  to  John  Paston,  the  son  of 
Justice  William,  who  became  noted  as  the  friend  of  Sir  John  Fastolf, 
and,  owing  to  the  lawsuits  of  other  claimants  and  the  lawlessness  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SuflFolk,  the  somewhat  luckless  inheritor 
of  Caistor  Castle,  Drayton,  and  Hellesdon,  the  property  of  that  knight. 
A  small  share  of  the  legacy  had  fallen  to  Sir  Thomas  Howes,  John 
Paston's  chaplain,  and  the  Prior  of  Bromholm  writes  to  appeal  to 
Mr.  Paston  for  money,  narrating  to  him  the  failure  of  a  similar  ap- 
plication to  Sir  Thomas  Howes,  who  put  him  oflF  with  as  many  in- 
genious excuses  as  modern  begging  letters  usually  elicit.  He  liad 
given  largely  to  Langley  Priory ;  his  money  was  tied  up ;  Mr.  Paston 
had  twelve  times  as 'much;  Mr.  Paston,  he  intimates  in  an  oracular 
sentence,  lived  closer  to  Bromholm — *  Near  is  my  kirtle,  but  nearer 
is  my  smock.'  The  prior  visited  Caistor  Castle,  in  his  despair  at  the 
refusal,  to  solicit  John. Paston ;  but  the  good  saint,  not  finding  him  at 
home,  wtote  the  letter  in  question,  at  the  friendly  instigation  of  that 
member  of  the  wily  sex,  Margaret  Paston,  the  heroic  and  faithful 
wife  of  John,  whose  scarlet  gown  and  vigorous  doings  are  so  well 
known  to  students  of  the  Paston  correspondence.  John  Paston  died  in 
London  in  1466 ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  half-dozen  estates,  Bromholm 
Priory  was  selected  as  his  burial  place.  Along  roll  of  paper,^in 
Margaret  Paston's  neat, handwriting,  details  the  expenses  and  demon- 
strates the. magnificence  of  this  funeral,  which  threw  a  moment  of 
enchantment  oyer  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  monks. 

.  There  are  days — as  all  can  testify  who  have  wat<;hed  the  waters  of 
the  Grerman  Ocean  subside  after  its  winter  storms — when  the  fairy 
ferns  which  abound  near  the  coast  curve  upward  in  their  first  fresh 
green,  and  the  blue  butterflies  flit  and  hover  above  the  short  grass  on 
the  cliflF;  when  the  hum  of  the  bee  is  heard  in  the  incipient  heather, 
and  the  early  bird's-foot  trefoil  and  wild  pansy  push  out  their  tiny 
blossoms ;  when  the  scream  of  the  seagull  and  the  rush  of  the  wave 
come  softened  through  the  sunny  air.  On  such  a  May-day  Bromholm 
was  alive  with  preparations ;  the  convent  issued  forth  in  a  body  and 
turned  off  from  the  cliflF  to  meet  the  funeral  procession  advancing  from 
Norwich,  the  prior  marching  in  front,  in  a  new  frogged  worsted  cope, 
bearing  the  sacred  cross ;  the  monks  following,  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  barber,  who,  for  five  days,  at  a  large  outlay  of  meat,  drink, 
and  money,  had  been  anxiously  occupied  in  civilising  their  long- 
neglected  chins.  They  accompanied  the  dead,  who  moved  slowly,  to 
the  tramp  of  the  priests  and  the  chants  of  a  long  train  of  little 
choristers,  to  his  last  abode,  and  led  the  way  to  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  where  the  coflfin  remained  for  some  days  covered  with  a  pall 
of  cloth  of  gold — in  an  atmosphere  of  torch  flames  so  oppressive 
that  the  attendant  priests  were  constrained  to  send  for  the  village 


■  Quoted  by  Blomeficld,  in  whose  possession  it  was,  but  not  now  to  be  found 
among  the  Paston  papers. 
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glazier,  and  have  the  window  panes  removed — and  with  a  candle, 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  burning  at  its  head.  The  Prior 
of  Bromholm  lodged  an  array  of  guests  whom  the  widowed  Margaret 
had  invited,  and  supplied  them  with  unlimited  beer  and  beef,  and 
with  an  amount  of  ducks  and  geese  which  shows  that  these  birds 
swarmed  then  as  characteristically  as  at  present  about  the  commons 
and  ponds  of  Norfolk. 

The  com  waves  now  over  the  once -honoured  grave ;  the  holy  rood 
has  crumbled  to  dust ;  the  stones  of  the  Priory  church  have  been  re- 
moved one  by  one  and  put  to  other  uses ;  the  story  of  the  struggle 
which  gave  to  the  adjacent  *  Blood  Slat  Lane '  its  name  has  died  out ; 
and  even  the  Pastons  themselves,  and  their  stately  dwelling-houses, 
have  disappeared  altogether  from  the  scene.  The  Priory  buildings 
were  dilapidated  and  the  monastery  in  debt  in  1511,  and  thirty-six 
years  later  (June  5,  1547),  the  site,  the  deserted  walls,  and  the 
manor  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  WodehousesJ 

John  Paston's  castle  of  Caistor,  gorgeous  as  it  once  was  with' 
costly  furniture,  draperies  of  blue  and  silver,  stores  of  heavy  gold 
plate,  and  chests  of  foreign  velvets,  the  possessions  of  its  first  owner, 
became  no  less  forsaken  than  the  neighbouring  monastery.  The 
story  of  Sir  John  Fastolf  s  superb  creation  is  still  told  by  the  tall 
tower  rising  from  the  moat,  which  formed  the  comer  of  the  house 
whose  walls  extend  on  either  side.  Four  or  five  rooms,  one  above 
another,  filled  the  tower,  each  with  its  small  deep  windows  looking 
across  the  flat  inland  country,  or  towards  Yarmouth,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, or  beyond  the  bushy  margin  over  the  sea.  They  were  at  one 
time  inhabited  by  Clement  Paston,  the  owner  of  Caistor  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  most  active  and  remarkable  of  his  line.®  After 
a  life  of  distinguished  service  in  the  navy  during  four  Tudor  reigns, 
he  grew  tired  of  the  solitary  castle,  with  its  dark  rooms,  steep  stair- 
cases, and  impenetrable  walls,  and  exchanged  it,  as  well  as  the  deck 
and  cannon  of  his  adventurous  years,  for  the  sunny,  many-windowed 
palace  which  blossomed  out  under  his  hand  at  Oxnead. 

But  Caistor  has  a  remoter  history.  Belies  are  occasionally  un- 
covered there  which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  Boman  fortress,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  northemmost  of  those  two  Boman  stations 
which  flanked  the  arm  of  the  sea  on  whose  brink  Great  Yarmouth  is 
placed  ;  Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  the  southern  station,  still  standing 
in  regal  strength  above  the  expanse  of  Breydon  Water ;  the  walls  and 
circular  towers,  of  enormous  strength  and  thickness,  built  of  flint  and 
rows  of  narrow  crimson  bricks,  enclosing  the  remaining  three  sides 
of  the  square. 


^  Granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Thomas  Wodehonse. 

^  Clement  Paston  was.brother  to  Bridget  Paston,  who  married  Sir  Edward  Coke. 
Blomefieldy  vol.  vi.  487. 

(To  "be  continued.) 
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THE  storms  and  tempests  which  in  January,  February,  and  March 
threatened  the  Ministry,  and,  according  to  many,  the  existence 
of  the  present  Parliament,  have  almost  subsided,  and  the  close  of  the 
session  promises  to  be  as  calm  as  its  opening  was  boisterous,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  G-ovemment  appear  to  be  as  bright  as  those  of  the 
coming  harvest.  A  reaction  has  consequently  set  in,  and  many  of 
those  who  a  few  months  ago  were  prophesying  a  dissolution  in  the 
autumn  are  now  sagely  expressing  their  opinion  that  the  existence 
of  the  present  Administration  will  probably  be  longer  than  that  even 
of  the  last.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Ministry  have  earned,  and  justly  earned,  the  confidence  of  the  country 
at  laige ;  for  never  in  modem  times  had  a  Government  more  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  yet  the  contention  has  been  almost 
entirely  successful.  The  chief  difficulty  has  no  doubt  been  Ireland, 
and  yet  this  has  been  overcome,  and  the  credit  of  it  is  mainly  due  to 
the  able  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Premier  and  the  Chief  Secretary. 
The  Land  Bill  itself  is  a  great  measure,  involving  as  it  does  import- 
ant, and  to  Englishmen  in  many  points  novel,  principles  of  legis- 
lation, such  as  were  certain  to  evoke  complicated  discussion  and 
strong  opposition ;  and  the  mere  passing  of  it  in  the  fiace  of  legitimate 
criticism  would  have  been  an  achievement  worthy  of  any  great 
statesman.  But  the  passing  of  it  in  spite  of  the  treatment  it  has 
met  with  from  a  small  but  pertinacious  section  of  the  Irish  party  is 
a  success  well  calculated  to  compensate  Mr,  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Forster  for  all  the  trouble  and  annoyance  they  have  been  put  to.  The 
front  bench  of  the  Opposition  have  at  last  asserted  themselves,  and 
in  so  doing  have  lessened  considerably  the  labours  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  Bill.  The  reprimands  bestowed  by  Colonel  Stanley  upon  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill  were  well  merited,  and,  while  they  have  had  the 
effect  of  checking  the  impetuous  ardour  of  this  rising  and  in  many 
respects  not  unpromising  aspirant  to  parliamentary  honours,  they 
have  also  shown  to  the  House  and  to  the  coimtry  that  some  at 
least  of  the  late  Ministry  do  not  intend  tamely  to  submit  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  party  passing  from  responsible  to 
irresponsible  hands.  But  though  the  opposition  of  the  supporters 
of  the  late  Ministry  has  been  more  restrained,  and  has  recently  never 
transgressed  legitimate  bounds,  that  of  a  portion  of  the  Irish  party 
has  increased  in  intensity,  bitterness,  and  above  all  vulgarity.  A 
contest  between  such  men  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster,  and 
such  individuals  as  Messrs.  Biggar,  Healy,  and  T.  P.  O'Connor,  might 
aptly  be  compared  with  a  conflict  between  a  lady  and  a  woman 
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hailing  from  Billingsgate:  with  this  unfortanate  distinction,  that 
while  the  lady  with  discretion  might  avoid  the  conflict,  even  if  it 
came  to  cutting  and  running,  the  two  members  of  the  Government 
mentioned  are  bound  not  only  to  face  but  to  put  down  their  un- 
savoury opponents,  or  else  publicly  confess  that  there  is  a  party  in  the 
House  who  are  stronger  than  themselves.    To  their  great  credit, 
however,  by  a  combination  of  firmness  and  patient  good  temper,  and 
without  ever  condescending  to  touch  the  miserable  weapons  used  by 
their  opponents,  they  have  succeeded  in  subduing  this  objectionable 
trio,  and  apparently  in  discrediting  them  even  with  their  own  immediate 
party.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Irish  people  themselves  will  take 
a  rational  view  of  the  conduct  of  these  three  representatives  of  Irisli 
constituencies,  and  at  future  elections  be  more  careful  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  entrusted  to  them.     A  strong  reinforcement  of 
Biggars,   Healys,  and  T.  P.  O'Connors  would  render  parliamentary 
government  absolutely  impossible,  and  the  question  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  decide  would  be  whether  the  Empire  was  to  cease  to  be 
governed  by  Parliament,  or  whether  a  portion  of  it  should  be  dis- 
franchised or  rendered  impotent  to  return  such  members — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  question  would  be  ulti- 
mately settled.     As  it  is,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  have  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  their  country,  not  merely  by  passing  the  Land 
Bill  through  the  Commons,  but  by  passing  it  in  spite  of  this  unpar- 
liamentary opposition^  and  so   showing  to  the   world  that  parlia- 
mentary  government  is    possible    under    the    most    unfavourable 
conditions,  for  more  inauspicious  ones  than  those  imposed  by  the 
presence  of  th^e  three  ill-behaved  individuals  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine.     To  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  frequently  looks  down 
upon  the  House  from  the  gallery  for  distinguished  strangers,  it  must 
seem  singular  that  the  bitterest  opposition  of  this  small  party  should 
be  to  that  clause  of  the  Bill  which  simply  oflPers  to  facilitate  emigra- 
tion to  those  of  the  Irish  people  who  desire  it.     Why  should   the 
professed  friends  of  the  Irish  object  ?     Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
without  insinuating  motives  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  humanity ; 
so  the  problem,  like  many  Hibernian  ones,  must  remain  unsolved. 

Though  many  of  the  immediate  difficulties  of  governing  Ireland 
appear,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be]  subsiding,  it  is  impossible  to  view 
atfairs  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  without  some  misgivings.  For 
the  present  Tunis  is  the  pivot  upon  which  many  important  events 
may  turn.  It  is  a  grievous  pity  that  foreign  politics  in  this  country 
cannot  be  considered  or  dealt  with  without  any  reference  to  party 
feeling,  and  yet  it  is  so.  Nothing  evokes  party  spirit  so  strongly  as 
a  reference  to  foreign  aflFairs.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  both  Lord 
Beaconsfleld  and  Lord  Salisbury  utilised  them  for  the  supposed  in- 
terests of  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  At  a  time  not  very  dis^ 
tant  from  the  present,  the  Foreign  Office  was  pretty  well  left  alone  by 
Parliament,  and  it  was  only  on  rare  and  comparatively  great  occasions 
that  its  doings  formed  food  for  the  subject  of  a  debate.    Now  foreign 
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affairs  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination,  not  only  for  numerous 
members  within  the  House,  but  also  for  a  large  body  of  the  public 
outside ;  and,  gratifying  as  this  may  be  as  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  nation,  it  has  this  drawback,  that  those  who  take 
so  vivid  an  interest  in  them  think  they  understand  them.     If  a  little 
learning  is  on  occasion  a  dangerous  thing,  much  more  is  a  sparse  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  politics ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  acquaintance  which  many  of  those  have  who  think  they  should 
manage  them.     The  foreign  travel  of  modem  days  has  developed  a 
new  kind  of  creature,  who,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  termed 
a  '  table-dTioter.'    He  is  not  generally  a  sportsman  or  a  man  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  works  hardly  and  honestly 
for  his  living  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  that  he  resides  in  some 
suburb  of  London  or  of  some  other  large  town,  and  that,  having  a 
month  or  six  weeks'  holiday,  he  generally  spends  it  in  Paris,  on  the 
Bhine,  in  Switzerland,  or  in  some  portion  of  the  Continent  where 
large  hotels  with  large  tables-d'hote  abound.  The  table-d'hote  is  with 
him  a  function,  and  there  he  picks  up  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
doings  and  designs  of  Bismarck,  Gambetta,  Ignatieff,  and  other  lead- 
ing statesmen,  as  well  as  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  and  his  country 
are  held  by  foreigners.  It  is  this  latter  information  which  touches  him 
most.     Let  an  intelligent  foreigner  sitting  next  him  tell  him  that 
England  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoys 
his  dinner ;  but  should  he  be  told  by  the  same  individual  that  our 
country  is  not  what  it  was,  and  that  it  is  practically  powerless  in  the 
European  system,  his  digestion  at  once  becomes  deranged,  and  he 
curses  Gladstone  and  the  Liberals,  and  blesses  Beaconsfield  and  the 
Tories,  and  bemoans  bitterly  their  expulsion  from  office,  and  the  con- 
sequent degradation  of  the  empire.     No  one  understood  the  '  table- 
d'hoters' — and  they  are  a  large  and  by  no  means  uninfluential  class — 
better  than  the  late  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  he  pan- 
dered to  their  special  tastes  with  wonderful  skill  and  success.     The 
sending  the  fleet  to  the  Bosphorus,  the  calling   out  the  reserves,  the 
transportation  of  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  and  the  imposing  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  Berlin  Treaty,  were  all  admirably  adapted 
to  suit  and  please  their  tastes.     England's  name  often  appeared  in  the 
foreign  prints,  was  constantly  mentioned  at  the  foreign  social  boards, 
and  amid  the  social  tattlers  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  England's  power  had  returned,  and  that  her  prestige  was  raised. 
Now  all  is  changed.    England  is  not  perpetually  performing  feats 
of  statecraft  l^erdemain,  and  her  name  does  not  so  often  appear 
in  public,  and  the  '  table-d'hoter '  at  once  concludes  that  her  star 
has   set   and   her  influence   diminished.      The  right  conclusion   is 
probably  the  exact  contrary  to  this.     What  would  have  been  the 
position  of  this  country  had  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  remained  in 
power  it  is  impossible  to   say  with  certainty,  but  there  are  some 
grounds  at  least  for  presuming  it  would  not  have  been  nearly  so 
satis&ctory  as  it  is  at  present. 
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It  is  always  hazardous  to  say  what  might  have  been ;  but^  judging 
from  the  remarks  and  comments  of  such  generally  well-informed  and 
always  ably  conducted  journals  as  the  'St.  James's  Gazette,'  the 
*  Standard,'  and  the  '  Morning  Post,'  it  seems  that  in  their  opinion 
this  country  would  have  contracted  a  binding  alliance  with  Germany 
and  Austria  had  the  late  Ministry  remained  in  power,  and  that  be- 
cause they  went  out  of  office  Prince  Bismarck  at  once  gave  us  up  and 
turned  his  eyes  upon  France,  with  whom  already  he  has  formed  some 
kind  of  engagement.     Now,  assimiing  the  views  of  these  journals  are 
correct,  and  that  some  such  alliance  was  oflFered  to  us,  what  advantage, 
we  would  ask  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  we  have  been 
likely  to  derive  from  it  ?     Such  an  alliance,  or  even  understanding, 
would  not  have  been  mooted  for  our  special  benefit,  and  there  can  be 
no  possible  doubt  that  if  this  nation  was  to  receive  any  advantage  it 
would  have  to  pay  for  it  largely  in  return.     If  it  be  true,  as  these 
journals  also  hint,  that  Germany  has  her  eye  upon  Belgium,  or  Hol- 
land, or  both,  and  that  Austria  covets  Salonica,  would  it  have  been 
part  of  the  unholy  bargain  that  this  country  should  look  quietly  on 
while  those  countries  were  being  deprived  of  their  independence,  just 
as,  in  consequence  of  one  of  Lord  Salisbury's  bargains,  we  are  look- 
ing tamely  on  while  France  is  plimdering  Tunis  and  devastating  large 
portions  of  North  Africa  ?  What  would  have  been  our  quid  pro  quo  ? 
Egypt,  it  is  suggested.     But  does  anyone  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  ever  have  sanctioned  a  cold-blooded  arrangement 
by  which  we  were  to  acquire  power  in  Egjrpt  at  the  cost  of  the  enmity 
of  France  and  Turkey,  while  Germany  and  Austria  were  to  be  compen- 
sated in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  ?     No  country  has  yet  been 
honoured  with  the  alliance  of  Prince  Bismarck  without  his  obtaining 
more  than  the  lion's  share  of  the  advantages  of  such  alliance.  Austria's 
alliance  with  him  at  Gastein  ended  inSadowa,and  France's  understand- 
ing with  him  at   Biarritz   ended  in   Sedan;   while  his  friendship 
for  Eussia  encouraged  her  to  waste  her  strength  upon  Turkey,  and 
has  more  than  anything  else  tended  to  leave  her  in  her  present  dis- 
organised and  demoralised  condition.     How  deep  he  might  have  led 
this  country  into  the  mire,  had  the  reins  of  government  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
He  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  both  these  Conservative 
statesmen,  and  they  seemed  to  receive  his  attentions  in  a  similar 
spirit  to  what  Mr.  Chodd,  senior,  and  Mr.  Chodd,  junior,  do  those  of 
Lady  Ptarmigant  in  '  Society ; '  and  the  chances  are  that,  had  they 
been  continued,  they  would  have  led  to  the  same  disappointing  re- 
sults.    That  the  hand  held  out  to  us  should  have  been  rejected  is  a 
matter  of  sincere  congratulation  for  the  nation ;  and  that  it  should 
since  have  been  oflFered  to  and  accepted  by  France  is  a  -subject  of 
condolence  with  our  neighbours,  and  should  teach  us  a  very  useful 
lesson.     The  result  of  France  having  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
German  charmer  is  that  in  Europe  she  is  completely  isolated.    She 
has  Italy  and  Spain  bitterly  excited  against  her,  Germany,  Austria, 
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and  Bussia  indifferent,  whilst  this  country  looks  on  at  present  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  but  at  the  same  time  ready  to  interfere  if 
interference  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  And  in  addition  to  this 
she  has  her  military  power  diminished  by  the  enforced  employment 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  North  Africa.  Well  may 
Prince  Bismarck  encourage  her  with  smiles,  and  chuckle  as  he  sees  tli^ 
war  of  revenge  fouling  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  power  that  was 
to  have  inflicted  it  paralysed  and  surrounded  by  enemies  who  should 
have  been  her  friends.  The  French  statesmen  who  are  responsible 
for  this  raid  upon  the  coasts  of  North  Africa  have  made  as  serious  a 
mistake  as  did  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  his  expedition  to  Mexico. 
Some  of  those  English  writers  who  favoured  the  German  allianoe  are 
now  asking  the  Government  to  intervene  in  Africa,  and  a  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  necessary,  but  there  is  no  call  for  it  at  present 
With  regard  to  Tunis  itself,  our  hands  are  tied  by  the  bargain  en- 
tered into  by  Lord  Salisbury,  when  he  acquired  for  us  the  worse  than 
useless  Cyprus ;  and,  however  much  the  bargain  may  be  disapproved 
of,  it  must  be  kept.  But  with  regard  to  Egypt,  our  position  is  pretty 
clear.  This  country  aspires  to  no  more  power  there  than  die  at 
present  possesses,  but  she  cannot  allow  the  power  of  any  other  oountiy 
to  increase ;  and  were  France  to  do  as  some  suspect  she  eyentoally 
intends  to  do,  viz.  treat  Egypt  as  she  has  done  Tunis,  she  should  be 
given  plainly  to  understand  that  such  conduct  would  be  considered  a 
casus  bellL  Much  as  a  war  with  our  nearest  neighbour  would  be 
deplored  in  this  country — and  we  are  glad  to  say  we  look  npon  it  as 
a  very  remote  contingency — still  we  believe  the  naticm  would  at  once 
sanction  it  were  Egypt  threatened,  though  they  would  never  have 
sanctioned  a  bargain  by  which  we  obtained  paramount  influence  in 
Egypt  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  with  the  help  of  Geimany. 
The  correspondence  respecting  the  affairs  of  Tunis,  including  de- 
spatches and  letters  which  have  passed  between  the  Ministers  and 
agents  of  this  country  and  those  of  France  between  May  21  and 
July  4  of  the  present  year,  are  very  reassuring.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  no  great  trumpet-sounding,  high-flown,  defiant  brochures  like 
the  one  penned  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  Treaty  of  St.  StefiEUlo ;  bat 
then  there  is  no  open  or  secret  agreement,  in  which  all  the  high- 
sounding  words  are  eaten  with  humiliation,  and  all  the  tall-tallmig 
is  whittleii  away  to  meaningless  nothings.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
difliculties  of  the  present  Foreign  Secretary  were  and  are  enormously 
increased  bv  the  entangling  and  disingenuous  engagements  <xf  hu 
predecessor  in  office,  still,  without  breaking  or  attempting  to  hack 
out  of  those  engasjements,  he  has  courteously  but  firmly  shown  M. 
Kartholemy  St.  Hilaire  tlie  policy  England  intends  to  pursue  and 
adhere  to.  Tunis  is  made  a  French  protectorate,  but  all  the  treaty 
rights  of  this  country  are  preserved.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  diflScult  to  see  what  more  Lord  Granville  could  do.  He  caimot 
throw  over  Lord  Salisbury  altogether,  and  he  is  bound  to  aeofl|iC  the 
ilirect  consequences  of  his  engagements,  however  unwise  they  may 
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have  been.  If  France  goes  no  further,  but  remains  satisfied  with  the 
rights  she  has  now  acquired,  no  mischief  need  be  apprehended  to 
the  interests  of  this  country.  She  herself  is  the  only  sufferer.  But 
the  dangers  of  the  work  upon  which  she  has  entered,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  approval  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
are,  that  there  is  no  knowing  where  the  acquisition  of  rights  and  terri- 
tories may  end.  Once  set  the  stone  rolling  and  it  is  difiicult  to 
stop  it.  Lord  Salisbury  has  expressed  great  horror  at  the  iniquity 
of  the  earth-hunger  which  he  ascribes  to  Irish  tenants,  and  fears  the 
same  kind  of  himger  may  extend  to  consols  and  other  personal  chat- 
tels ;  but  the  fact  of  a  body  of  men  being  seized  with  this  hunger 
for  other  people's  territory  does  not  seem  to  affect  him.  He  hungered 
after  and  tried  to  obtain  large  portions  of  Afghanistan,  and  he  hun- 
gered after  and  did  obtain  Cyprus,  and  he  has  encouraged  the  French 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  Tunis.  We  are  afraid  it  will  be  found  that 
this  earth-hunger  on  the  part  of  European  Powers  will  be  found  to  be 
far  more  dangerous  and  disastrous  in  its  results  than  the  not  irra- 
tional desire  of  the  Irish  tenant  to  be  secure  in  the  occupation  of 
the  land  he  tills. 

The  supporters  of  a  German  alliance  are  now  telling  us  this 
nation  is  isolated,  and  that  France  is  the  favoured  one  who  is  to 
benefit  by  Prince  Bismarck's  attention.  And  amongst  other  things 
they  forebode  a  mighty  project  of  the  great  Chancellor,  by  means  of 
which  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  are  to  become  a  kind  of 
European  ZoUverein,  while  this  country  is  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 
It  is  difficult  to  deal  seriously  with  such  views,  but  they  are  held  and 
expressed  by  able  journalists,  and  recently  they  have  formed  no 
small  part  of  the  stock  of  news  sent  over  here  from  foreign  capitals 
by  foreign  correspondents.  Protection  is  to  be  the  law  of  Eiurope, 
and,  out  of  personal  pique  for  the  threats  of  the  so-called  ^  hands 
off'  policy,  Austria  and  Germany  are  to  unite,  and  are  to  try  and 
induce  France  to  join  them,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  English 
goods  out  of  their  markets,  and  so  rendering  the  people  of  their 
respective  countries  poorer  and  more  wretched  than  they  are.  Some 
such  scheme  may  have  entered  Prince  Bismarck's  brain,  for  a  good 
many  wild  schemes  have  already  entered  there  and  come  to  nothing ; 
but  to  assume  that  such  a  scheme  is  practicable,  and  could  really 
work  for  any  length  of  time,  seems  to  us  absurd.  Under  far  more 
favourable  conditions  the  first  Emperor  Napoleon  tried  some  such 
scheme  in  his  Continental  system,  and  it  broke  down  hopelessly. 
That  systeni  was  professedly  framed  to  cripple  England  when  Napo- 
leon was  our  avowed  enemy.  But  is  there  any  proof  of  the  remotest 
desire  of  either  Austria  or  Germany  to  act  in  an  unfriendly  spirit 
towards  this  country  ?  Individual  statesmen,  endowed  with  enormous 
bumps  of  self-conceit,  may,  on  occasion,  have  been  somewhat  irritated 
at  the  not  always  judicious  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  to  assume 
that  such  irritation  is  to  be  the  keystone  of  their  policy  is  no  flattery 
to  their  judgment,  and  shows  a  belief  in  t      r  personal  power  which 
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does  not  exist.  Apparently  Austria  and  Germany  are  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  this  country.  If  hospitality  to  o\ir  sailors  and  professionB 
of  friendship  and  admiration  for  them  go  for  anything,  the  biggest 
Jingo  in  the  land  should  be  satisfied  with  the  attention  they  have 
received  this  year.  At  Trieste  and  Kiel  both  Austria  and  Germany 
have  done  honour  to  our  fleet,  and  there  was  nothing  in  its  cordial 
reception  at  St.  Petersburg  but  what  could  flatter  the  self-love  of 
tlie  nation.  As  far  as  open  profession  goes  all  the  great  Powers  are 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  us,  and  we  must  say  that  to  us  it 
appears  childish  to  be  always  suspecting  that  some  great  scheme  is  in 
the  air  by  which  this  nation  is  to  be  ruined  by  a  combination  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  Let  the  combination  be  formed,  or  at  least 
let  efibrts  be  made  to  form  it,  before  we  cry  out.  The  chances  against 
its  formation  are  enormous,  and  if  ever  it  was  formed  the  chances  of 
its  speedily  falling  to  pieces  are  equally  great.  It  is  said,  no  doubt, 
that  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  Sultan's  dominions  will  be 
divided,  and  that  if  we  remain  out  in  the  cold  without  any  satisfieuy 
tory  alliances  we  should  share  none  of  the  prey.  As  a  matter  of  £Bu;t, 
we  should  not  want  any  of  the  prey,  and  all  that  is  really  necessary 
to  this  country  is  the  command  of  the  way  to  India.  This  she  can 
retain  witliout  alliances.  No  alliance  could  help  her  that  would  not  do 
her  more  liarm  than  good.  If  we  had  taken  possession  of  Egypt  some 
few  yt?ars  ago,  when  France  was  weak  and  Grennany  very  anxious  to 
urge  us  on  to  the  deed,  not  only  woidd  this  country  have  done  what 
it  would  liavo  been  ashamed  of,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  we 
should  Wforo  tliis  have  been  at  war  with  France,  while  Prince  Bis- 
marck would  have  ol>served  a  benevolent  neutrality,  thoioaghly 
pleased  to  see  his  own  country  strengthened  by  the  mad  enooontor  of 
two  of  the  mi'^t  powerful,  if  not  the  two  most  powerful,  natioDS 
of  Kuropo.  If  the  other  eoimtries  of  the  Continent  are  afflicted 
with  this  earth-hunger,  and  are  already  stretching  forth  their 
talons  to  stn/e  certain  ponions  of  dismembered  Turkey,  we  may 
be  pretty  surt^  that  thoy  will  fall  out  before  they  have  finiAnd 
their  o|v^rations,  and  this  count rv.  so  far  from  beiog  isolated,  will 
K^  th.o  ono  most  anxiously  sought  after  for  an  ally.  "Wliile  all 
those  wild  timoies  and  queer  theories  are  in  the  air,  it  should  be  a 
cn\it  oonsola:ion  to  all  roal  well-wishers  of  the  country  to  know  that 
a:  the  holm  of  fonngu  atfairs  wo  have  s>  sober-minded  a  statesman 
as  Lord  GranviriO.  There  is  no  o.or.l.:  that  the  <:pirit  of  the  *taUe- 
ti'hot«  r  *  is  abn\id.  Why  it  shc^uld  Iv  so ::  is  difficult  to  explain;  bat 
;is  a  nia::or  of  t^u't  the  cri\it  r.i:vori:y  o:  those  who  frequent  West- 
oi^d  ohu^  anii  who  are  to  W  mtt  ou:  in  fooietv,  aj>?  under  an  im- 
pn^ssion  that  Knir'.a:^'.  is  v:ot  wh.r.:  she  wa.^  and  that  she  may  any  day 
Iv  ex|v^o.i  to  a  oor.ibiviavion  ofaavers-^  powers.  As  a  matter  of  fret, 
thon^  '.s  ovory  reason  tor  th.o  oo:;r.:ry  t,'  :.o^i  up  its  head.  Two  yean 
a^fo  we  woT\^  i^a  ooViSiiirAh'o  ii-.:^.:'.:'.::t-s  a  rout  Greeft' and  about  Mon- 
t<^neijr»>'»  At:o.  Lord  Sa". ■.>':■;;?}-  trio.i  ir.  \  air.  ::•  soivo  ti>e  problems.  Now 
they  an^  lv:h  sol\«\i  ly  the  action  ot  tbc  loedeniiTOT^rmiieatsaiidjet 
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the '  table-d'hoters  *  go  about  constantly  crying  that  we  are  disgraced, 
so  that  at  la^t  numbers  believe  it,  though  all  the  facts  are  opposed  to 
it.  The  present  Ministry  are  not  supposed  to  be  very  martial  in 
their  instincts,  and  Conservatives  constantly  credit  them  with  a  desire 
to  neglect  the  defences  of  the  country  and  the  forces  that  sustain  them, 
yet  under  their  ride  two  of  the  most  Successful  reviews  of  the  Volun- 
teer Force  have  taken  place,  and  a  third  is  promised  at  Edinburgh. 
The  one  at  Brighton  was  a  great  success,  but  it  has  been  eclipsed  by  the 
one  at  Windsor,  which  puts  in  the  shade  any  review  of  Volunteers 
ever  held  in  this  country.  Not  only  was  the  behaviour  of  the  troops 
excellent,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  railway  companies  all  that 
could  be  wished,  but  the  physique  of  the  men  was  what  especially 
elicited  admiration  from  both  home  and  foreign  critics.  The  greatest 
thirster  after  praise  for  his  country's  greatness  must  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  spectacle  itself,  and  with  the  comments  that  were  made 
on  it.  Without  exaggeration,  we  have  in  the  Volunteers  the  finest 
body  of  men  in  the  world ;  they  are  fair  soldiers  now,  and  in  case 
of  emergency  could,  with  a  two  or  three  months'  constant  training, 
be  made  equal  and  probably  superior  to  any  troops  on  the  Continent. 
So  long  as  the  force  is  kept  up  in  its  present  state  of  efficiency  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  an  invasion,  and  with  them  it  seems  ridiculous 
to  think  that  the  substantial  military  power  of  the  country  has 
diminished. 

The  excitement  some  of  the  Conservative  party  have  attempted 
to  get  up  against  the  Grovemment  on  accoimt  of  their  doings  in 
the  Transvaed  has  subsided — if  it  ever  existed — and  poor  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  has  had  to  persevere  with  his  vote  of  censure  under  very 
embarrassing  circumstances.  He,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
has  'suffered  far  more  from  it  than  those  against  whom  it  was 
launched.'  The  general  opinion  is  the  correct  one,  viz.  that  in  our 
dealing  with  this  unfortunate  country  many  mistakes  have  been  made, 
but  the  greatest  mistakes  of  all  were  made  by  Lord  Carnarvon  and 
his  successor,  the  mover  of  the  vote  of  censure.  Though  endowed 
with  many  amiable  qualities.  Sir  Michael  has  not  hitherto  been 
credited  with  any  great  boldness  of  purpose  or  strength  of  will.  His 
audacity  in  taking  upon  himself  the  part  of  censor  of  the  evils  he, 
more  than  anybody  else,  has  caused,  shows  that  his  character  has 
been  misinterpreted.  He  did  not  make  the  initial  mistake,  but  he 
continued  and  intensified  it.  Lord  Carnarvon  always  professed  that 
this  country  took  over  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  because  the 
Boers  wished  it ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  very  day  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  hoisted  the  British  flag  at  Pretoria,  every- 
body connected  with  the  Boers  has  protested  against  it  with  all 
his  might.  But  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  after  him  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  would  have  it  that  all  these  protests  were  shams,  and  that 
they  knew  better  the  feelings  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal 
than  all  their  recognised  leaders  and  the  huge  majority  of  themselves 
who  signed  the  petitions  against  the  annexation.    Even  to  them  it 
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must  now  be  clear  that  upon  this  point  they  were  labouring  under  a 
mistake,  and  however  advantageous  they  might  think  it  to  be  for  this 
country,  or  for  Africa,  for  the  Transvaal  territory  to  come  under 
British  rule,  they  must  own  that  the  transfer  was  against  the  feelings 
and  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  It  would  have  been  better  if  they 
bad  confessed  this  and  admitted  that  the  annexation  was  made  under 
a  false  conception  of  the  state  of  things,  instead  of  joining  in 
the  senseless  hue  and  cry  of  those  who  are  perpetually  howling 
that  the  honour  of  this  country  has  been  lowered  because  the 
Ministry  have  done  an  honest  act.  There  are  some  supporters 
of  the  present  Government  who  are  not  loth  to  join  them  in  their 
outcry  against  Lord  Kimberley.  As  things  have  turned  out  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  better  if  the  terms  now  offered  to  the  Boers  had 
been  offered  as  soon  as  the  Ministry  came  into  power ;  but  the  fault 
of  their  not  being  offered  rests  far  more  with  the  House  of  CJommons 
than  with  the  Government.  Had  they  been  offered,  there  would 
have  been  shouts  of  execration  from  the  then  recently  formed 
Fourth  Party,  and  these  would  have  been  supported  by  the  whole  of 
the  Opposition  benches,  and  notably  by  the  mover  of  the  vote  of 
censure,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would  have  received  strong 
encouragement  from  many  of  those  who  were  elected  to  support  the 
new  Government.  At  that  time  public  opinion  neither  inside  nor 
out^itide  the  House  was  properly  informed.  Great  fiuth  had  been 
placed  in  the  knowledge  and  the  known  integrity  of  the  two  late 
responsible  Ministers  for  the  Colonies,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
discovery  hai;  been  made  that  the  knowledge  was  all  fieJlacious.  Had 
tho  Government  proposed  the  terms  that  are  now  offered,  as  it  is 
suggested  they  should  have  done,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
would  have  courted  defeat  in  the  newly  elected  House.  They  hid 
enough  of  unforeseen  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  by  so  doing 
thev  would  have  added  another  to  them.  The  Transvaal  hosinesB 
h:is  not  earned  laiunels  for  either  the  late  <x  the  present  Govern- 
ments but  it  may  tndy  l^  said  that  the  former  Govemment  got  the 
nation  into  the  difficult ie$«  while  the  present  one  has  got  it  out  of 
them  as  well  a$,  under  the  oiroumstancefs  might  have  been  expected. 
Anyhow  the  last  perfions  to  move  a  vote  of  omsore  shoold  be  the 
niemlx^rs  of  the  late  Ministrv. 
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The  Stoet  of  a  Lady  and  her  Lover. 

Chapter  XXII. 

SOPHISTRY. 

IT  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  events  which  had  moved  so  deeply 
the  household  at  Mount,  and  all  its  connections^  should  have  passed 
lightly  over  Hie  one  other  person  who,  of  all  to  whom  the  Mountfords 
were  familiar,  could  alone  feel  himself  a  principal  in  the  important 
matters  involved.  Douglas  had  looked  on  from  a  distance,  keeping 
himself  out  of  all  the  immediate  complications,  but  not  the  less  had 
he  looked  on  with  a  beating  heart,  more  anxious  than  it  is  possible 
to  say,  and,  though  still  quiescent,  never  less  than  on  the  verge  of 
personal  action,  and  never  clear  that  it  would  not  have  been  wisest 
for  him  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  it  from  the  first.  His  position 
had  not  been  easy,  nor  his  mind  composed  from  the  beginning.  When 
he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Mountford's  death  his  agitation  was  great.  He 
had  not  become  indifferent  to  Anne.  The  thought  that  she  was  in 
trouble,  and  he  not  near  her,  was  no  pleasant  thought.  All  the  first 
evening,  after  he  had  received  Charley  Ashley's  telegram,  he  had 
spent  in  a  prolonged  argument  with  himself.  He  knew  from  Anne 
tiiat  something  had  been  done,  though  she  did  not  know  what ;  that, 
.according  to  her  father's  own  words,  the  property  had  been  taken 
from  her  and  given  to  her  sister.  She  had  told  him  what  her  father 
said,  that  it  was  understood  between  them  that  this  transfer  was  to 
be  made,  and  that  she  had  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  fortune 
which  had  once  been  so  certainly  considered  hers.  Cosmo  had  not 
admired  the  ease  with  which  she  spoke  on  this  question.  He  had 
^pshed  his  teeth  at  Anne's  unworldliness,  at  her  calm  consent  to 
her  father's  arrangements,  and  ready  making  up  of  the  quarrel  with 
him.  She  was  his  love,  his  dearest,  in  all  truth  the  One  woman  in 
ihe  world  who  had  captivated  his  affections,  and  made  him  feel  that 
he  had  no  longer  any  choice,  any  preference  that  did  not  point  to 
lier ;  but  she  had  acted  like  a  fool  all  the  same,  he  thought.  In 
some  minds,  perhaps  in  most  minds,  this  conviction  can  exist  without 
Ko.  621  (iro.  czu.  2f.  8.)  U 
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in  the  least  affecting  the  reality  of  the  love  which  lies  behind.  He 
loved  Anne,  but  his  love  did  not  make  him  think  that  everything 
she  did  was  well  done.  She  had  behaved  like  a  fool.  Old  Mr. 
Loseby  said  the  same  thing,  but  he  said  it  with  glistening  eyes, 
and  with  an  appreciation  of  ^e  folly  and  its  character  such  as  Cosmo 
was  altogether  incapable  of.  Nevertheless,  Anne's  lover  did  not  feel 
his  love  materially  lessened  by  this  conviction.  He  gnashed  his 
teeth  at  it,  thinking, '  Had  I  but  been  there  1 '  though  he  knew  very 
well  that,  had  he  been  there,  he  could  have  done  nothing  to  change 
it.  But  one  thing  he  could  do :  when  she  was  his  wife  he  could  put  a 
stop  to  such  follies.  There  should  be  none  of  this  ridiculous  mag- 
nanimity, this  still  more  ridiculous  indifference  then.  In  writing  to 
her  he  Imd  felt  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  all  vestige  of  his  disap- 
proval out  of  his  letters,  but  he  had  managed  pretty  nearly  to  do  so ; 
feeling  wisely  that  it  was  useless  to  preach  to  her  on  such  a  subject, 
that  only  his  own  constant  gfuidance  and  example  or,  better  still, 
his  personal  conduct  of  her  affairs  could  bring  real  good  sense  into 
them.  He  had  been  anxious  enough  while  this  was  going  on,  not 
seeing  what  was  to  come,  feeling  only  certain  that,  love  as  he  might, 
he  could  no  more  marry  his  love  without  a  penny  than  he  could  xnake 
himself  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  was  out  of  the  question :  in  his  posi- 
tion marriage  was  difficult  in  the  best  of  circumstances;  but  to 
marry  a  wife  without  a  fortune  of  her  own,  without  enough  to  keep 
her  comfortable,  was  simple  folly  and  not  to  be  thought  of.  Anne's 
dreams  of  romantic  toil,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  hard  work  into  which  a 
man  might  rush  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  he  loved,  and  of  the 
heroic  life  the  two  could  lead,  helping  each  other  on  to  feime  and 
fortune  at  the  exid,  were  to  him  as  silly  as  a  nurseiy  tale.  Men  who 
made  th^ir  own  way  like  that,  overcoming  every  circle  and  forcing 
their  way  to  the  heights  of  ambition,  were  men  who  did  it  by  tem- 
perament, not  by  love,  or  for  any  sentimental  motive.  Cosmo  knew 
that  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  venture  on  such  a  madness.  His 
wife  must  have  enough  to  provide  for  her  own  comfort,  to  keep  her 
as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  be  kept,  or  else  he  could  l^ave  no 
wife  at  all.  This  gave  him  enough  to  think  of  firom  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement,  as  has  been  already  shown;  His  part  was 
harder  than  Anne's,  for  ^e  had  fanciful  ups  and  downs  as  was  natural 
to  her,  and  if  she  sometimes  was  depressed  would  be  next  moment  up 
in  the  clouds,  exulting  in  some  visionary  blessedness,  dreaming  out 
some  love  in  a  cottage  or  still  more  ludicrous  love  in  chambers,  which 
his  sterner  reason  never  allowed  to  be  possible,  not  for  an  hour; 
therefore  his  was  the  hardest  burden  of  the  two.  For  he  was  not 
content  to  part  with  her,  nor  so  much  as  to  think  of  parting  with 
her ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  he  could  not  see  how,  if  her.  fa- 
ther did  not  relent,  it  could  be  done.  And  the  worst  tiling  now  was 
that  the  father  was  beyond  all  power  of  relenting — that  he  was  dead, 
absolutely  dead,  allowed  to  depart  out  of  this  world  having  done  his 
worst.    Not  one  of  the  £Eunily,  not  one  of  Mr.  Mountford's  dependents. 
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was  more  Btrmned  by  this  news  than  Cosmo.  Dead!  he  read  over 
the  telegram  again  and  again — ^he  could  not  believe  his  eyes^-r-it 
seemed  impossible  that  such  a  piece  of  wickedness  could  have  been 
accomplished ;  he  felt  indignant  and  furious  at  everybody  concerned, 
at  Mr.  Mountford  for  dying,  at  G-od  for  permitting  it.  A  man  who 
had  made  such  a  mistake,  and  to  whom  it  was  al^lutely  indispen- 
sable that  he  should  be  allowed  time  to  repent  of  his  mistake  and 
amend  it — and  instead  of  this  he  had  died — he  had  been  pamitted 
to  die. 

The  news  threw  Cosmo  into  a  commotion  of  mind  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  At  one  period  of  the  evening  he  had  thrown 
some  things  into  a  bag,  ready  to  start,  as.  Ashley  expected  him  to 
do ;  then  he  took  another  thought.  If  he  identified  himself  with 
everything  that  was  being  done  now,  how  could  he  ever  withdraw 
after,  how  postpone  ulterior  proceedings  ?  This^  however,  is  a*  brutal 
way  of  stating  even  the  very  first  objection  that  occurred  to  Cosmo. 
Sophistry  wo^d  be  a  poor  art  if  it  only  gave  an  over-jBsivourable  view 
of  a  man's  actions  and  motives  to  the  outside  world  and  left;  himself 
unconvinced  and  undeceived.  His  was  of  a  much  superior  kind.  It 
did  a  great  deal  more  for  him.  When  its  underground  industry  was 
once  in  full  action  it  bewildered  himself.  It  was  when  he  was 
actually  closing  his  bag,  actually  counting  out  the  contents  of  his 
purse  to  see  if  he  had  enough  for  the  journey,  that  this  other  line  of 
reasoning  struck  him.  If  he  thus  rushed  to  Mount  to  take  his 
place  by  Anne's  side,  ai^d  yet  was  not  prepared  (and  he  knew  he  was 
not  prepared)  to  urge,  nay,  almost  force  himself  upon  Anne's  im- 
mediate acceptance  as  her  husband,  would  he  not  be  doing  a  wrong 
to  Anne  ?  He  would  compromise  her ;  lie  would  be  holding  her  up 
to  the  world  as  the  betrothed  of  a  poor  man,  a  man  not  so  well  off  as 
to  be  able  to  claim  her,  yet  holding  her  bound.  He  paused,  really 
feeling  this  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  subject.  Would  it  be 
acting  honourably  by  Anne  ?  Would  it,  in  her  interest,  be  the  right 
thing  to  do  ? 

This,  however,  was  not  all  or  half  the  mental  process  he  had  to 
go  through.  He  paused  for  her  sake :  yet  not  in  this  way  could  the 
reason  of  his  hesitation  be  made  clear  to  her.  She  would  not  mind 
being  ^  compromised.'  She  would  not  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
their  engagements^  He  had  to  think  of  some  other  reason  to  prove 
to  her  that  it  was  better  he  should  stay  away.  He  made  out  his  case 
for  her,  gradually,  at  more  cost  of  thought  than  the  plea  which  had 
convinced  himself ;  but  at  the  end  it  satisfied  him  as  full  of  very 
cogent  and  effective  reasoning.  The  whole  matter  opened  up  before 
him  as  he  pondered  it.  He  began  to  ask  himself,  to  ask  her,  how  he 
could,  as  a  man  of  honour,  hurry  to  Mount  as  soon  as  the  breath 
was  out  of  the  body  of  the  master  of  the  house  who  had  rejected  and 
sent  him  away  ?  How  could  he  thrust  himself  into  Mr.  Moimtford's 
presence  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  and  incapable  of  resenting  it — ^he, 
who  when  living  would  have  refused  to  admit  him,  would  have  had 
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nothing  to  say  to  him?  He  put  back  his  money  into  his  purse, 
and  slowly  undid  his  bag  and  threw  out  his  linen  as  these  thoughts 
arose  and  shaped  themselves  in  his  mind.  In  either  point  of  view 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it;  in  either  point  of  view  manly 
self-denial,  honour,  and  consideration  for  all  parties  required  that 
in  this  emergency  he  should  not  think  of  what  was  pleasant  either 
to  her  or  himself.  It  was  a  crisis  too  important  for  the  mere 
action  of  instinctive  feelings.  Of  course  he  would  like  to  be  with 
her — of  course  she  would  like  to  have  him  by  her.  But  here  was 
something  more  than  what  they  would  like,  a  world  of  things  to 
be  considered.  To  say  that  Cosmo,  deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  was  not  aware  that  there  might  be  another  larger,  simpler 
mode  of  considering  the  question  which  would  sweep  all  these  intel- 
lectual cobwebs  away  and  carry  him  off  in  a  moment  to  Anne's  side, 
to  stand  by  her  in  defiance  of  all  prudential  motives,  would  be  un- 
true. It  is  the  ciurse  of  sophistry  that  this  sense  of  something  better, 
this  consciousness  of  a  fundamental  flaw  in  its  arguments,  is  seldom 
quite  obliterated ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  nature  to  act  according  to  the  more  elaborate,  and  not 
according  to  the  simpler  system.  He  satisfied  himself,  if  not  com- 
pletely, yet  suflSciently  to  reconcile  himself  to  what  he  was  doing ; 
and  he  satisfied  Anne  so  &r  at  least  as  her  first  response,  her  fii^ 
apprehension  was  concerned.  'Dear  Cosmo,  you  are  right,  you  are 
right,  you  are  more  than  right,  as  you  always  are,'  she  had  said  with 
a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  in  her  first  letter.  <  They  say  that  women  have 
more  delicate  perceptions,  but  that  only  shows  how  little  people 
know.  I  see  in  a  moment  the  truth  and  the  wisdom  and  the  fine 
honour  of  what  you  say.  I  am  capable  of  understanding  it  at  least, 
but  I  feel  how  far  you  go  beyond  me  in  delicacy  of  feeling  as  well  as 
in  other  things.  No,  no !  you  must  not  come ;  respect  for  my  dear 
father  forbids  it,  although  I  cannot  but  hope  and  feel  certain  that  my 
father  himself  knows  better  now.'  This  had  been  her  first  reply  to 
his  explanation ;  and  he  had  been  satisfied  then  that  what  he  had 
-done,  and  the  reasons  he  had  given,  were  in  all  senses  the  best. 

It  was  now,  however,  the  day  after  Mr.  Mountford's  funeral,  and 
everything  had  progressed  beyond  that  event.  Till  it  is  over,  the 
dead  is  still  the  first  person  to  be  considered,  and  all  things  refer  to 
him  as  to  one  who  is  the  centre  of  every  thought.  But  when  the 
^arth  has  closed  over  his  head  then  an  inevitable  change  occurs.  He 
is  left  there  where  he  lies — be  he  the  most  important,  the  most 
•cherished  and  beloved — and  other  interests  push  in  and  take  the  first 
place.  Cosmo  sat  in  his  chambers  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and 
read  his  letters  with  a  distinct  consciousness  of  this  difference,  though 
he  himself  had  taken  no  immediate  share  in  the  excitements  of 
the  dying  and  the  burial.  There  was  a  long,  very  long  letter  from 
Anne,  and  a  shorter  one  from  Charley  Ashley,  which  he  read  first 
with  a  slight  sensation  of  alarm,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  hear 
about  the  will ;  for  Cosmo  could  not  but  feel,  although  he  was  satis- 
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fied  himself  with  the  reasons  for  his  conduct,  and  though  Anne  was 
satisfied,  that  such  a  rude  simpleton  as  the  curate  might  possibly  take 
a  different  view.  He  h£ld  Anne's  letter  in  his  hand  while  he  read 
the  other.  Charley  was  very  brief.  He  was  not  much  of  a  corre- 
spondent in  any  case. 

'We  got  over  the  funeral  well  on  the  whole,'  Charley  wrote. 
'  The  others  only  went  to  the  church,  but  she  followed  her  father  to 
the  grave  as  you  would  expect.  At  one  moment  I  thought  she  might 
break  down ;  and  then  I  confess  that  I  felt,  in  your  place,  scarcely  her 
own  express  command  could  have  made  up  to  me  for  being  absent  at 
such  a  time.  The  reading  of  the  will  was  still  more  trying,  if  pos- 
sible— at  least  I  should  have  thought  so.  But  she  behaved  like — 
herself — I  can't  say  anything  more.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
have  a  separate  account,  as,  no  doubt,  she  will  make  as  light  of  all  she 
has  to  go  through  as  possible.  Only  on  ihis  point  you  ought  not  al- 
together to  take  her  own  word.  She  has  acknowledged  that  she  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  bear.    She  wants  support,  whatever  she  may  say.' 

A  slight  smile  went  over  Cosmo's  face  as  he  put  down  this  note. 
It  was  not  a  very  comfortable  smile.  A  man  does  not  like  even  an 
imaginary  tone  of  contempt  in  another  man's  voice.  And  Charley 
Ashley  was  his  own  retainer,  his  dog,  fo  to  speak.  To  be  judged 
by  him  was  a  novel  and  not  a  pleasant  sensation.  A  year  ago  Cosmo 
could  have  felt  certain  that  Charley  would  find  everything  he  did 
right ;  he  would  have  believed  in  his  friend's  inscrutable  motives, 
even  if  he  could  not  understand  them.  But  now  there  was  a  change. 
It  was  not  only  the  hopeless  rivalry  which  Charley  himself  felt  to  be 
hopeless,  and  which  had  never  stood  for  a  moment  in  Cosmo's  way,  but 
it  was  the  instinct  of  true  aflfection  in  the  good  fellow's  heart  which 
made  a  severe  critic,  a  judge  incorruptible  of  Charley.  Douglas  did 
not  think  very  much  of  Charley's  opinion  or  approval ;  but  to  feel  it 
withdrawn  from  him,  to  detect  a  doubt,  and  even  suspicion  in  his 
faithful  adherent's  words,  gave  him  a  sting.  Then  he  read  the  long 
letter  in  which  Anne  had  poured  forth  all  her  heart ;  there  were 
revelations  in  it  also.  It  hsid  been  interrupted  by  Eose's  matter-of- 
fact  questions.  Darts  of  vulgar  misapprehension,  of  commonplace  in- 
capacity to  understand  those  fine  motives  of  Cosmo's  which  to  herself 
were  so  eloquent,  had  come  across  the  current  of  her  words.  Anne 
had  not  been  aware  of  the  risings  and  fallings  of  sentiment  with 
which  she  wrote.  She  had  known  that  by  turns  her  heart  in  her 
bosom  felt  as  she  had  herself  described  it, '  like  lead.'  She  had  been 
aware  that  now  and  then  there  had  seemed  no  sort  of  comfort  nor 
lightening  of  the  sky  wherever  she  looked,  even  when  she  looked  to 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  think  of  that '  falling  back  upon '  him  to 
support  her,  which  had  seemed  the  happiest  image  of  their  mutual 
relations  a  few  days  ago.  But  she  had  not  been  aware  of  the  breaks 
in  her  letter,  following  these  fluctuations  of  sentiment,  of  how  she 
had  flagged  and  shown  her  discouragement,  and  sometimes  permitted 
to  be  audible  a  breathing,  not  of  complaint,  not  of  reproach,  but  of 
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something  which  was  neither,  y^t  included  both — a  sort  of  sigh  of 
loneliness.  ^My  heart  almost  failed  me  when  all  was  over/  she 
wrote ;  '  I  think  I  must  have  shown  it  in  tny  looks,  for  our  cousin, 
Heathcote  Mountford,  held  out  his  arm  to  me.  It  was  not  his  arm  I 
wanted,  Cosmo,  you  know.  Oh,  how  strange  and  how  sad  it  is  that 
just  when  we  want  support  most,  hard  life  has  so  altered  everything 
that  we  cannot  have  it ! '  And  then,  again,  after  giving  him  the 
fullest  details  of  the  will :  ^  I  told  you  before  thart  the  thought  of 
being  set  aside — of  being  second  where  I  had  always  been  first — ^was 
more  hard  to  me  than  I  could  have  believed  possible ;  and  you,  who 
are  always  ready  to  think  the  best  of  me,  said  that  it  was  natural, 
that  I  could  not  have  been  expected  to  feel  otherwise.  I  must  tell 
you  now,  however,  in  my  own  defence,  that  I  did  not  feel  at  all  like 
this  to-day;  I  never  imagined,  though  I  have  thought  so  often  on  the 
subject,  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  set  me  aside  so  com- 
pletely as  has  been  done.  You  imderstand  that  I  have  nothing 
(except  what  came  to  me  before  from  old  Uncle  Ben),  nothing— 
except  indeed  a  sort  of  allowance  like  a  schoolmistress  for  taking  care 
of  Eose,  which  will  only  last  three  years.  But,  Cosmo,  if  you  will 
believe  me,  I  never  thought  of  it ;  my  heart  did  not  sink  in  the 
least.  I  did  not  seem  to  care  that  it  had  all  gone  away  from  me,  or 
that  Bose  had  been  set  in  my  place,  or  that  my  &ther  (poor  papa — 
how  he  must  have  felt  it  at  the  last  I)  should  have  been  so  unjust. 
They  were  all  made  of  no  account,  as  if  they  were  the  most  trifling 
things  in  the  world  by — something  else.  I  owe  that  to  you  too,  and 
you  must  understand,  dear  Cosmo,  you  imist  understand  that  I  feel 
you  must  have  thought  of  this,  and  more  or  less  done  it  on  purpose, 
for  my  sake.  I  cared  nothing,  nothing,  for  all  the  loss  and  downfall, 
because  there  just  gleamed  upon  me  a  possibility — ^no,  not  a  pos- 
sibility— a  fancy,  an  imagination,  of  how  difierent  it  would  be  if  I 
had  to  face  not  the  loss  of  fortune,  but  the  loss  of  love,  and  com- 
panionship, and  support.  I  cried  out  to  myself,  What  would  it  all 
matter  in  comparison  with  that  ?  Thank  Crod  that  it  is  money  that 
has  been  taken  from  me,  not  ihaU  Feeling  myself  just  for  that 
moment,  and  for  good  reason,  alone,  made  me  realise  to  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart  what  it  would  be  to  be  really  alonis — to  have  no 
one  to  fall  back  upon,  no  Cosmo,  no  world  of  my  own  where  I  can 
enter  in  and  be  above  all  the  world.  So  you  see  this  little  bitter  has 
been  sweet,  it  has  been  medicine  for  all  my  other  weaknesses. 
Through  this  I  rose  altogether  superior  to  everything  that  was 
sordid.  I  was  astonished  at  myself.  Making  believe  not  to  care 
and  not  caring  are  two  different  things,  and  this  time  I  attained  real 
indifference,  thanks  to  you.' 

This  was  the  passage  that  affected  him  most ;  there  were  others  in 
which  there  were  slighter  references  of  the  same  kind,  showing  that 
Anne  had  already  tasted  the  forlorn  consciousness  of  what  it  was  to  be 
alone.  It  was  not  a  complaint,  as  will  be  seen  ;  it  was  indeed  quite 
the  opposite  of  a  complaint ;  but  it  gave  Cosmo  a  chill  of  alarm,  a 
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sensation  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  desoribe.  Nor  was  it  a 
threat  on  Anne's  part — ^yet  he  was  alarmed ;  he  grew  pale  and  chilly 
in  spite  of  himself.  When  he  had  read  Anne's  letter  he  took  up 
Charley's  again,  and  ran  over  that.  If  he  did  not  want  to  marry 
on  nothing,  and  have  a  family  to  provide  for  before  he  had  enough 
for  himself,  still  less  did  he  wish  anyone  to  regard  him  as  the  hero 
of  a  broken  engagement,  a  domestic  traitor.  He  was  not  bad  nor 
treacherous,  nor  had  he  any  pleasure  in  the  possibility  of  breaking  a 
heart.  What  he  wanted  was,  first,  to  find  in  the  woman  he  loved 
*  a  lady  richly  left '  like  Portia,  bringing  with  her  all  the  natural 
provisions  for  a  beautiful  home  which  she  would  grace  and  give 
charm  to ;  second,  if  the  first  should  not  prove  possible,  patience 
to  wait,  and  make  no  fuss,  and  see  what  would  turn  up.  But  to 
be  supposed  to  have  behaved  badly  to  a  lady,  to  be  set  down  as 
drawing  back,  or  holding  ofi",  or  any  of  the  mild  phrases  which  imply 
desertion,  was  terrible  to  him.  This  Cosmo  could  not  bear.  He  did 
not  want  to  lose  or  even  to  risk  Anne.  And  to  have  her  think  badly 
of  him,  lose  the  respect,  not  to  say  the  love,  which  she  felt  for  him, 
was  a  danger  that  made  the  hair  stand  upright  on  his  head. 
He  did  not  wish  even  to  lose  Charley  Ashley's  regard,  and  be- 
come a  mean  and  discredited  person  in  the  curate's  eyes ;  how 
much  more  in  Anne's,  whom  he  loved.  A  panic  took  possession 
of  Cosmo.  A  dishonourable  lover,  a  betrayer,  was  as  much  an 
anachronism  as  a  cruel  father ;  it  was  a  thing  out  of  date.  Men 
of  his  stamp  broke  no  vows.  They  might  be  disinclined  to  heroic 
measures  generally,  and  above  all  to  the  uncomfortable  heroism 
of  dragging  down  a  woman  into  poverty,  taking  advantage  of  her  in- 
experience and  marrying  in  the  face  of  every  suggestion  of  prudence. 
But  to  desert  her  because  she  had  lost  her  fortune,  to  cry  off  as  soon 
as  it  became  evident  that  she  was  no  longer  a  good  match — this, 
whatever  the  vulgar  imagination  may  think,  is  what  a  young 
man  on  his  promotion,  like  Cosmo  Douglas,  could  not  ventiire  to  do. 
He  was  horrified  by  the  very  notion.  In  all  questions  of  marriage 
there  is  of  course  a  possibility  that  it  may  all  come  to  nothing,  that 
'  circumstances  may  arise ' — that  incompatibilities  may  be  discovered 
— even  that  a  mutual  sense  of  what  is  prudent  may  cause  an  absolute 
breach.  Such  things  are  to  be  heard  of  every  day  in  society.  But 
for  a  man,  especially  one  who  is  a  nobody,  to '  behave  badly '  to  a  lady — 
that  is  what  cannot  be.  If  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  got 
out,  it  would  be  unendurable.  And  Cosmo  knew  that  everybody 
was  ready  to  report  every  rumour,  to  put  on  record  every  incident  of 
such  a  story.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  crisis  being  over,  there 
need  be  no  longer,  he  said  to  himself,  any  idea  of  compromising 
Anne.  Perhaps  the  ground  on  which  he  framed  his  new  resolution  was 
less  solid  than  that  on  which  he  had  framed  the  last.  But,  according 
to  his  new  light,  the  emergency  was  pressing,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
lose. 

That  evening  accordingly,  the  linen  which  had  been  put  back  into 
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his  drawers  was  replaced  in  the  bag,  and  the  contents  of  his  purse  re- 
investigated. He  sent  a  telegram  to  Charley  Ashley^  which  filled  that 
good  fellow  with  excitement,  compunction,  and  perhaps  a  touch  of  dis- 
appointment, and  left  London  by  the  night  train.  It  brought  him  to 
the  Bectory  uncomfortably  early,  but  still  there  was  no  other  so  con- 
venient which  entailed  so  little  loss  of  time,  and  Cosmo  felt  the  advan- 
tage of  making  it  apparent  that  he  had  come  hurriedly  and  had  little 
time  to  spare.  He  arrived  while  it  was  still  dark  on  the  wintry,- 
foggy,  chill  morning.  Could  any  man  do  more  to  show  the  fervent 
reality  of  his  passion  ?  He  had  stayed  away  as  long  as  Anne  was 
filling  a  kind  of  official  position,  so  long  as  she  was  the  object  of  general 
observation.  Now,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  sort  of  artificial  claim 
upon  her,  or  necessity  for  exerting  herself,  here  he  was  at  her  com- 
mand. 


Chapter  XXIII. 
heathcote's  pboposal. 

It  was  a  new  world  upon  which  Anne  rose  that  day.  The  excitement 
was  over,  the  gloomy  details  of  business  drawing  to  completion,  and 
the  new  circumstances  of  the  family  life  remained  to  be  settled  by 
the  family  themselves.  It  was  still  early  when  Anne  came  downstairs, 
and  took  her  way  to  the  library  in  which  Mr.  Loseby  was  sitting.  He 
was  at  her  father's  table,  almost  in  the  same  spot  where  Mr.  Moontford, 
for  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  had  done  his  business,  or  made 
believe  to  do  it.  This  startled  her  a  little,  but  it  was  time  to  resist 
these  overwhelming  associations,  and  address  herself,  she  felt,  to  the 
business  in  hand.  She  came  up  to  him  quickly,  giving  herself  no 
time  to  think.  '  Mr.  Loseby,  you  must  instruct  me  what  are  my 
duties,'  she  said. 

Heathcote  Mountford  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  idly  look- 
ing through  the  books,  and  she  had  not  seen  him,  but  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  this.  By  degrees  he  had  come  to  know  all  about  Anne,  to 
feel  a  difference  in  the  atmosphere  when  she  came  in,  to  see  her 
whenever  she  appeared  as  if  with  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

'  Your  duties,  my  dear  child  ? '  Mr.  Loseby  said,  pushing  op  his 
spectacles  on  his  forehead.  ^  Sit  down  there  in  front  of  me  and  let  u» 
talk.     It  does  one  good  to  look  at  you,  Anne.' 

'  You  were  always  very  kind,' she  said  gratefully.  *  But  you  musk 
not  spoil  me  now,  for  if  you  do  I  shall  cry,  and  all  my  morning's  woric 
will  come  to  an  end.  Mamma  is  coming  downstairs  to-day,  and  all  is 
to  be  as — it  can  never  be  again,'  said  Anne,  with  an  abrupt  intermp- 
tion  of  herself.  '  But  in  the  meantime  it  is  very  needful  for  me  to 
know  what  I  am  to  do.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  while  we  ate  safe- 
while  we  are  alone.' 

<My  dear  Anne,'  said  the  old  lawyer,  <my  dear  Anne  I*  and  the 
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tears  came  to  his  eyes.     '  I  wish  I  were  everything  that  I  can't  be — a 
fairy  prince  or  a  romantic  hero— for  your  sake.' 

*  I  like  you  a  great  deal  better  as  Mr.  Loseby  than  if  you  were  a 
fairy  prince.' 

*  I  dare  say  that  is  true ;  but  in  the  one  case  I  might  have  delivered 
you,  and  in  the  other  I  can't.  Do !  I  don't  know  what  you  have  got 
to  do.' 

*  Somebody  must,'  said  Anne.  '  Tell  me,  please.  Am  I  the  guar- 
dian,  or  what  does  it  mean  ?  In  Trust  I  It  might  be  a  great  deal,  or  it 
might  not  be  much.     I  want  to  do  my  duty,  Mr.  Loseby.' 

*  That  I  am  sure  you  will  do,  whatever  happens.  You  will  have 
to  administer  the  whole,  and  watch  over  the  monej,  and  look  out  for 
the  investments.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  office  for  you  :  but  we 
will  not  say  anything  about  that.' 

^  No :  but  I  do  not  think  it  such  an  extraordinary  office.  If  the 
money  had  been  mine,  I  should  have  had  it  to  do  naturally,  and  of 
course  I  shall  do  it  with  all  the  more  care  when  it  is  for  Bose.  The 
pity  is  that  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,'  said  Anne,  gravely. 
*  But  I  suppose  there  are  books  on  the  subject,  books  about  money  and 
how  to  manage  it.  You  must  tell  me  how  to  learn  my  new  profes- 
sion,' she  added  with  a  smile.  '  It  is  a  curious  thing  all  at  once  to 
wake  up  and  find  that  one  has  a  trade.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  can  call  it  a  trade.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Loseby,  and  I  am  to  have  5CX)L  a  year  of  pay — I 
shall  not  be  worth  half  so  much.  When  I  was  young,'  said  Aone, 
with  the  serene  consciousness  of  maturity, '  it  was  one  of  my  fancies 
to  learn  something  that  I  could  live  by.  I  am  afraid  I  thought  ef 
quite  little  pettifogging  businesses — little  bits  of  art-work  or  such 
like.  I  shaU  be  a  kind  of  land-steward,  with  a  little  of  a  stockbroker 
in  me,  now.' 

*  Yes,  something  of  that  sort,'  he  said,  humouring  her,  looking  at 
her  with  a  smile. 

'  Curious,'  said  Anne,  with  a  gleam  of  laughter  getting  into  her 
eyes,  *  I  think  I  shall  like  it  too  ;  it  ought  to  be  amusing — it  ought  to 
have  an  interest — and  you  know  everybody  says  that  what  we  girls 
want  is  an  interest  in  our  lives.' 

*  You  have  never  wanted  an  interest  in  your  life.' 

*  No,  I  do  not  think  I  have ;  but  you  must  not  look  so  sony — I 
am  not  sorry  for  myself.  What  does  it  matter  after  all  ? '  said  Anne, 
raising  her  head  with  that  lofty  visionary  defiance  of  all  eviL  *  There 
are  things  which  one  could  not  consent  to  lose — which  it  really  breaks 
one's  heart  to  lose — which  would  need  to  be  torn  and  wrenched  out  of 
one :  you  know,  Mr.  Loseby  ? — but  not  money ;  how  different  when 
it  is  only  money.  The  mere  idea  that  you  might  lose  the  one 
makes  you  feel  what  loss  would  be,  makes  you  contemptuous  of  the 
other.' 

*  I  know  ?— do  you  think  I  know  ? — Indeed,  my  dear,  I  cannot 
tell,'  said  Mr.  Loeeby,  shaking  his  bead.    '  If  I  lost  what  I  have,  I 
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should  not  find  it  at  all  easy  to  console  mysdi  I  don't  think  I 
should  be  contemptuous  or  indi£ferent  if  all  my  living  were  to  go.' 

^  Ah  I '  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  light  of  compunction  and  pity  in 
her  eyes,  *  but  that  is  because  you  Oh,  forgive  me  1 '  with  a  sud- 

den perception  of  what  she  was  saying. 

^  That  is  because  I  have  not  much  else  to  lose  ?  *  said  the  old 
lawyer.  '  Don't  be  so  sorry  for  saying  it ;  it  is  true.  I  lost  all  I  had 
in  that  way,  my  dear,  as  you  know,  many  many  years  ago.  Idfe,  \xs 
be  sure,  has  changed  very  much  since  then,  but  I  am  not  unhappy. 
I  have  learnt  to  be  content ;  and  it  would  make  a  great  difference  to 
me  if  I  lost  what  I  have  to  live  upon.  Anne,  I  have  got  something 
to  tell  you  which  I  think  will  make  you  happier.' 

She  looked  al  him  eagerly  with  her  lips  apart,  her  eyes  full  of 
beseeching  earnestness.     ^  It  is  about  your  father,  Anne.' 

Her  countenance  changed  a  little,  but  kq>t  its  eagerness.  She 
had  not  expected  anything  to  make  her  happier  from  that  quarter; 
but  she  was  almost  more  anxious  than  before  to  hear  what  it  was. 

'  Your  cousin  has  been  telling  me — ^you  heard  his  proposal  about 
the  entail,  which,  alas !  no  time  was  left  us  to  discuss  ?^— he  thinks 
from  what  your  father  said  to  him,'  said  the  lawyer,  leaning  across  the 
table  and  putting  his  hand  upon  hers,  '  that  he  meant  to  have  ar- 
ranged this  according  to  Heathcote  Mountford's  wishes,  and  to  have 
settled  Mount  on  you.' 

Anne  could  not  speak  at  first.  The  tears  that  had  been  gathering 
in  her  eyes  suddenly  overflowed  and  fell  in  a  warm  shower  upon  Mr. 
Loseby's  hand.  ^  My  cousin  Heathcote  told  you  this  ? '  she  said,  half 
sobbing,  after  a  pause. 

*  Yes,  Anne.    I  thought  it  would  please  you  to  know.' 

^  Please  me ! '  she  made  a  little  pause  again,  sobbing  and  smiling. 
Then  she  clasped  his  old  hand  in  both  hers  with  sudden  enthusiasm. 
'  It  makes  me  perfectly  happy  I '  she  cried ; '  nothing,  nothing  tronbles 
me  any  more.' 

Then,  with  natural  feminine  instinct,  she  wanted  to  hear  every 
detail  from  him  of  the  distinct  conversation  which  she  immediately 
concluded  to  have  taken  place  between  her  father  and  her  ooosin. 
Though  no  one  was  more  ready  to  jump  to  conclusions,  Anne  became 
as  matter-of-fact  as  Eose  herself  in  her  eagerness  to  know  eveiything 
that  had  taken  place.  The  old  lawyer  did  not  feel  hinr^self  aUe  to 
cope  with  her  questions.  '  I  was  not  present,'  he  said,  *  but  your 
cousin  himself  is  here,  and  he  will  tell  you.  Yes,  there  he  is,  looking 
at  the  books.  I  am  going  to  fetch  some  papers  I  left  in  my  bedroom. 
Mr.  Heathcote,  will  you  come  and  explain  it  all  while  I  am  away.' 

He  chuckled  to  himself  with  satisfaction  as  he  left  them  together: 
but  after  all  what  was  the  use  ?  '  Good  Ix)rd,'  he  cried  to  himself, 
'  why  couldn^t  the  fellow  have  come  a  year  ago  ? '  To  see  how  Provi- 
dence seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  making  the  best  of  plans  impractica- 
ble !  It  was  inconceivable  that  nobody  had  sense  enough  ever  to  have 
thought  of  that  plan  before. 
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But  when  Anne  foimd  herself  face  to  £Eioe  with  Heathcote  Mount- 
ford,  and  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  heen  present  all  the  time, 
she  did  not  feel  the  same  disposition  to  pursue  her  inquiries*  She 
had  even  a  feeling  tiiat  she  had  committed  herself,  though  she  could 
scarcely  tell  how.  She  rose  up  from  her  seat  with  a  faint  smile,  mas- 
tering her  tears  and  excitement*  ^  Thank  you  for  telling  Mr.  Loseby 
what  has  made  me  so  happy,'  she  said.  Then  added, '  Indeed,  it  was 
more  for  others  than  myself.  I  knew  all  the  time  my  father  had  not 
meant  to  wrong  anyone ;  no,  no,  he  never  was  unjust  in  his  life ;  but 
others,  strangers,  like  yourself,  how  were  you  to  know  ? ' 

^  I  am  sure  this  was  what  he  meant,'  Heathcote  said,  putting 
much  more  fervour  into  the  asseveration  than  it  would  have  required 
had  it  been  as  certain  as  he  said.  Anne  was  chilled  a  little  by  his  very 
warmth,  but  she  would  not  admit  this. 

'  I  was  very  certain  of  it  always,'  she  said,  '  though  I  did  not 
know  how  he  meant  it  to  be.  But  now,  Mr.  Heathcote,  thank  you, 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart !  you  have  set  that  matter  to  rest.' 

Was  it  really  good  for  her  to  think  that  the  matter  was  set  at 
rest,  that  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  about  it,  that  nothing 
but  honour,  and  justice,  and  love  towards  her  had  ever  been  in  her 
father's  thoughts  ?  No  doubt  she  would  set  up  some  theory  of  the 
same  kind  to  explain,  with  the  same  certainty,  the  sluggishness  of 
the  other,  of  the  fellow  who,  having  a  right  to  support  her,  had  left 
her  to  stand  alone  in  her  trouble.  This  brought  a  warm  glow  of 
anger  into  Heathcote's  veins ;  but  he  could  only  show  it  by  a  little 
impatience  expressed  with  a  laugh  over  a  small  grievance  of  his 
own. 

'  You  said  Cousin  Heathcote  just  now.  I  think,  after  all  we  have 
seen  and  felt  together,  that  a  title  at  least  as  familiar  as  that  might 
be  mine.' 

*  Surely,'  she  said,  with  so  friendly  a  smile,  that  Heathcote  felt 
himself  ridiculously  touched.  Why  this  girl  should  with  a  smile 
make  him  feel  disposed  to  weep,  if  that  were  possible  to  a  man  of  his 
age,  he  could  not  tell.  It  was  too  absinrd,  but  perhaps  it  was  because 
of  the  strange  position  in  which  she  herself  stood,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  occupied  it,  declaring  herself  happy  in  her  loss,  yet  speak- 
ing with  such  ^ted  breath  of  the  other  loss  which  she  had  discovered 
to  be  possible,  and  which,  in  being  possible,  had  taken  all  feeling 
about  her  fortune  away  from  her.  A  woman,  standing  thus  alone 
among  all  the  storms,  so  young,  so  brave,  so  magnanimous,  touches 
a  man's  heart  in  spite  of  himself.  This  was  how  he  explained  it. 
As  he  looked  at  her,  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  moisture  out 
of  his  eyes* 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  business,'  he  said.  '  Mr.  Loseby  is 
not  the  only  instructor  in  that  art.  Will  you  tell  me — don't  think 
I  am  impertinent :  where  you  intend — where  you  wish — to  live  ? ' 

A  flush  came  upon  Anne's  face.  She  thought  he  wanted  posses- 
sion of  his  own  house,  which  was  so  natural.     '  We  will  not  stay  to 
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trouble  you  I '  she  cried.  Then,  overcoming  the  little  impulse  of 
pride,  ^  Forgive  me,  Cousin  Heathcote,  that  was  not  what  you  meant, 
I  know.  We  have  not  talked  of  it,  we  have  had  no  consultation  as 
yet.  Except  Mount,  where  I  have  always  lived,  one  place  is  the  same 
as  another  tome.' 

But  while  she  said  this  there  was  something  in  Anne's  eyes  that 
contradicted  her,  and  he  thought  that  he  could  read  what  it  meant. 
He  felt  that  he  knew  better  than  she  knew  herself,  and  this  gavB 
him  zeal  in  his  proposal ;  though  what  he  wanted  was  not  to  further 
but  to  hinder  the  wish  which  he  divined  in  her  heart. 

^  If  this  is  the  case,  why  not  stay  at  Mount  ? '  Heathcote  said. 
'  Listen  to  me ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  me ;  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  keep* 
it  up.  This  is  why  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it.  You  love  the  place 
and  everything  about  it — whereas  it  is  nothing  to  me.' 

'  Is  it  so  ? '  said  Anne,  with  a  voice  of  regret.  '  Mount ! — nothing 
to  you?' 

^  It  was  nothing  to  me,  at  least  till  the  other  day ;  and  to  you  it 
is  so  much.  All  your  associations  are  connected  with  it ;  you  were  bom 
here,  and  have  all  your  friends  here,'  said  Heathcote,  unconsciously 
enlarging  upon  the  claims  of  the  place,  as  if  to  press  them  upon  an 
unwilling  hearer.  Why  should  he  think  she  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge her  love  for  her  home  ?  And  yet  Anne  felt  in  her  heart 
that  there  was  divination  in  what  he  said. 

'  But,  Cousin  Heathcote,  it  is  yours,  not  oiu*8.  It  was  our  home, 
but  it  is  no  longer  so.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  hard  to 
have  no  right  to  it,  and  yet  stay,  than  to  give  it  up  and  go  ?  The 
happiness  of  Mount  is  over,'  she  said  softly.  '  It  is  no  longer  to  us 
the  one  place  in  the  world.' 

^  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  to  me,  Anne.' 

'  Is  it  ?  why  so  ?  When  you  are  settled  in  it,  years  after  this,  if 
you  will  ask  me,  I  will  come  to  see  you,  and  be  quite  happy,'  said 
Anne  with  a  smile ;  ^  indeed  I  shall ;  it  is  not  a  mean  dislike  to  see  yoa 
here.  That  is  the  course  of  nature.  We  always  knew  it  was  to  be 
yours.  There  is  no  feeling  of  wrong,  no  pain  at  all  in  it ;  but  it  is  na 
longer  ours.  Don't  you  see  the  difference  ?  I  am  sure  you  see  it,' 
she  said. 

'  But  if  your  father  had  carried  out  his  intention ^' 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  Anne,  looking  at  him  with  a  half  wistful, 
half  smiling  look,  <  on  second  thoughts  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
not  to  say  anything  to  mamma  or  Bose  about  my  father's  intention  ? 
They  might  think  it  strange.  They  might  say  that  was  no  punish- 
ment at  all.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  it  for  my  own  comfort,  and  that 
you  should  understand  how  really  just  he  was ;  but  they  might  not 
see  it  in  the  same  light.' 

'  And  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,'  said  Heathcote^ 
almost  roughly ;  ^  the  opportimity  for  such  an  arrangement  is  over. 
Whether  he  intended  or  whether  he  did  not  intend  it — I  cannot  give 
you  Mount.' 
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*  No,  no ;  certainly  you  cannot  give  it  to  me- 


'  At  least,'  lie  cried,  carried  beyond  himself  by  the  excitement  of 
the  moment.  ^  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  I  could  have  given 
it  to  you :  and  that,  without  ever  leaving  me  the  chance,  without 
thinking  of  any  claim  I  had,  you  have  put  out  of  my  power — ^you 
have  made  impossible,  Anne  I ' 

She  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  opening  wider,  her  lips  dropping 
apart,  with  a  sort  of  consternation ;  thus  a  tinge  of  warmer  colour 
igradually  rose  over  her  face.  The  almost  fierceness  of  his  tone,  the 
a^rieved  voice  and  expression  had  something  half  ludicrous  in  it ; 
but  in  her  surprise  this  was  not  visible  to  Anne.  And  he  saw  that 
be  had  startled  her,  which  is  always  satisfactory.  She  owed  him 
reparation  for  this,  though  it  was  an  unintentional  wrong.  He  ended 
with  a  severity  of  indignation  which  overwhelmed  her. 

'  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  was  ever  thought  of,  that  anyone 
took  me  into  consideration.  I  was  never  allowed  to  have  a  chance. 
Before  I  came  here,  my  place,  the  place  I  might  have  claimed,  was 
appropriated.  And  now  I  must  keep  Moimt  though  I  do  not  want 
it,  and  you  must  leave  it  though  you  do  want  it,  when  our  interests 
might  have  been  one.  But  no,  no,  I  am  mistaken.  You  do  not 
want  it  now,  though  it  is  your  home.  You  think  you  will  prefer 
London,  because  London  is ^* 

'Mr.  Heathcote  Mountford,  I  think  you  forget  what  you  are 
saying ' 

'  Don't  call  me  that  at  least,'  he  cried ;  '  don't  thrust  me  away 
tigain  as  a  stranger.  Yes,  I  am  absurd ;  I  have  no  right  to  claim  any 
pdace  or  any  rights.  If  I  had  not  been  a  fool,  I  should  have  come 
here  a  year,  five  years  ago,  as  old  Loseby  says.' 

'  What  is  that  about  old  Loseby  ? '  said  the  lawyer,  coming  into 
the  room.  He  was  carrying  a  portfolio  in  his  hands,  which,  let  us 
hope,  he  had  honestly  gone  to  look  for  when  he  left  them.  Anyhow 
be  carried  it  ostentatiously  as  if  this  had  been  his  natural  object  in 
his  absence.  But  the  others  were  too  much  excited  to  notice  his 
portfolio  or  his  severely  business  air.  At  least  Heathcote  was  excited, 
who  felt  that  he  had  evidently  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  had  given 
vent  to  a  bit  of  ridiculous  emotion,  quite  uncalled  for,  without  any 
object,  and  originating  he  could  not  tell  how.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  he  would  have  asked  himself,  but  that  the  fumes  of  his  own 
words  had  got  into  his  head.  He  turned  away,  quite  beyond  his 
own  control,  when  the  lawyer  appeared,  his  heart  beating,  his  blood 
coursing  through  his  veins.  How  had  all  this  tempest  got  up  in  an 
instant  ?  Did  it  come  from  nothing,  and  mean  nothing  ?  or  had  it 
been  there  within  him,  lying  quiescent  all  this  time.  He  could  not 
answer  the  question,  nor,  inde^,  for  that  matter,  did  he  ask  it,  being 
much  too  fully  occupied  for  the  moment  with  .the  commotion  which 
liad  thus  suddenly  got  up  like  the  boiling  of  a  volcano  within  him, 
without  any  will  of  his  own. 

And  Anne  was  too  much  bewildered,  too  much  astonished  to  say 
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anything.  She  could  not  believe  her  own  ears.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  her  senses  must  be  playing  her  fiEdse,  that  she  oould  not  be  seeing 
aright  or  hearing  aright — or  else  what  did  it  mean  P  Mr.  Loseby 
glided  in  between  them  with  his  portfolio,  feeling  sure  they  would 
remark  his  little  artifice  and  understand  his  stratagem ;  but  he  had 
succeeded  in  that  stratagem  so  much  better  than  he  thought,  that 
they  paid  no  attention  to  him  at  all. 

*  What  are  you  saying  about  old  Loseby  ?  *  he  asked.  *  It  is  not 
civil  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Heathcote,  to  call  your  &mily  man  of 
business  old.  It  is  a  contumelious  expression.  I  am  not  sore  that 
it  is  not  actionable.  That  reminds  me  that  I  have  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  branch  of  the  family — which,  no  doubt,  is  the 
reason  why  you  take  this  liberty.    I  am  on  the  other  side ^ 

^Do  me  this  service,  then,  at  once,'  said  Heathcote,  coming  back 
from  that  agitated  little  walk  with  which  a  man  who  has  been  com- 
mitting himself  and  showing  uncalled-for  emotion  so  often  relieves 
his  feelings.  ^  Persuade  my  cousins  to  gratify  me  by  staying  at 
Mount.  I  have  clearly  told  you  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it.     If  they  will  stay  nothing  need  be  changed.' 

'  It  is  a  veiy  good  idea,'  said  Mr.  Loseby.  'I  think  an  excellent 
idea.  They  will  pay  you  a  rent  for  it  which  will  be  reasonaUe,  which 
will  not  be  exorbitant.' 

^  They  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  cried  Heathoote :  ^  xant— 
between  me  and ' 

'  Yes,  between  you  and  Mrs.  Mountford,  the  most  reasonable 
proposal  in  the  world.  It  is  really  a  thing  to  be  taken  into  yoor  fiill 
consideration,  Anne.  Of  course  you  must  live  somewhere.  And 
there  is  no  place  you  would  like  so  well.' 

Here  a  guilty  flush  came  upon  Anne's  £Euse.  She  stole  m  fbrtire 
glance  at  Heathcote  to  see  if  he  were  observing  her.  She  did  not 
wish  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  saying  '  I  told  you  so^'  or  can- 
victing  her  out  of  her  own  mouth. 

^  I  think  mamma  and  Rose  have  some  idea — that  is,  there  w 
some  talk — Sose  has  always  wanted  masters  whom  we  can't  get  here. 
There  was  an  idea  of  settling  in  London — for  a  time * 

He  did  not  turn  round,  which  was  mercifuL  If  he  had  divined 
her,  if  he  now  imderstood  her,  he  gave  no  sign  at  least.  This  was 
generous,  and  touched  Anne's  heart. 

^  In  London  I  Now,  what  on  earth  would  voa  do  in  London, 
country  birds  like  fiose  and  you  ?  I  don't  say  for  a  little  time  in  the 
season,  to  see  the  pictures*  and'  hear  some  music,  and  that  sort  ^ 
thing :  but  settling  in  London,  what  would  you  do  that  for  ?  Yoa 
would  not  like  ii ;  I  feel  sure  you  would  not  like  it.  You  nervr 
could  like  it,  if  vou  tried.' 

To  this  Anne  was  dumb,  making  no  response.  She  stood  with 
her  eyes  cast  down,  her  face  flushed  and  abashed,  her  two  hands 
clasped  together,  as  much  like  a  confused  and  naughty  child  as  it  was 
possible  for  Anne  to  be.     She  gave  onoe  more  an  instantaneous, 
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furtive  glance  from  under  her  downcast  eyelids  at  Heathoote.  Would 
he  rejoice  over  her  to  see  his  guess,  his  impertinent  gue^,  proved  true  ? 
But  Heathcote  was  taking  another  agitated  turn  about  the  room,  to 
blow  ofif  his  own  excitement,  and  was  not  for  the  moment  observant 
of  hers. 

After  this  Mr.  Loseby  began  to  impart  to  Anne  real  information 
about  the  duties  which  would  be  required  of  her,  to  which  she  gave 
what  attention  she  could.  But  this  was  not  so  much  as  could  have 
been  desired.  Her  mind  was  running  over  with  various  thoughts  of 
her  own,  impulses  which  had  come  to  her  from  another  mind,  and 
new  aspects  of  old  questions.  She  left  the  library  as  soon  as  she 
could,  in  order  to  get  back  to  the  shelter  of  her  own  room  and  there 
think  them  out.  Had  Heathcote  known  how  little  attention  she 
gave  to  his  own  strange,  unintentional  self-betrayal — if  it  was 
indeed  a  self-betrayal,  and  not  a  mere  involuntary  outbreak  of  the 
moment,  some  nervous  impulse  or  other,  incomprehensible  to  the 
speaker  as  to  the  hearer — ^he  would  have  been  sadly  humbled.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Anne  scarcely  thought  of  his  words  at  all.  He  had 
made  some  mistake,  she  felt  sure.  She  had  not  heard  him  right,  or 
else  she  had  missed  the  real  meaning  of  what  he  said,  for  that  surface 
meaning  was  of  course  impossible.  But  she  did  think  about  the 
other  matter.  He  had  divined  her  almost  more  clearly  than  she  had 
understood  herself.  When  she  had  decided  that  to  go  to  London 
would  be  the  best  thing  the  family  could  do,  she  had  carefully 
directed  her  mind  to  other  motives ;  to  the  facilities  of  getting 
masters  for  Bose,  and  books,  and  everything  that  was  interesting ;  to 
the  comfort  and  ease  of  life  in  a  place  where  everything  could  be 
provided  so  easily,  where  there  would  be  no  great  household  to  keep 
up.  She  had  thought  of  the  cheerfulness  of  a  bright  little  house 
near  the  parks,  and  all  the  things  there  would  be  to  see — the  in- 
terests on  all  sides,  the  means  of  occupying  themselves.  But  she  had 
not  thought — had  she  thought  ? — that  Cosmo  would  be  at  hand,  that 
he  would  be  within  reach,  that  he  might  be  the  companion  of  many 
expeditions,  the  sharer  of  many  occupations.  Had  she  secretly  been 
thinking  of  this  all  the  time  ?  had  this  been  her  motive  and  not  the 
other  ?  Heathcote  Mountford  had  seen  through  her  and  had  divined 
it,  though  she  had  not  known  it  herself.  She  paused  now  to  ask 
herself  with  no  small  emotion,  if  this  were  true ;  and  she  could  not 
say  that  it  was  not  true  or  half  true.  If  it  were  so,  was  it  not 
unmaidenly,  unwomanly,  wrong  to  go  after  him,  since  he  did  not 
come  to  her  ?  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  it  without  being  con- 
scious of  that  motive  :  but  now  the  veil  was  torn  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  was  aware  of  the  weakness  in  her  own  heart.  Ought  she  to  go, 
being  now  sure  that  to  be  near  Cosmo  was  oile  of  her  chief  objects ; 
or  would  it  be  better  to  remain  at  Mount  as  Heathcote's  tenant  ? 
Anne's  heart  sank  down,  down  to  the  lowest  depth ;  but  she  was  a 
girl  who  could  defy  her  heart  and  all  her  inclinations  when  need  was. 
She  threw  herself  back  as  a  last  resource  upon  the  others  who  had  to 
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be  consulted.  Though  she  knew  she  could  turn  them  as  she  pleasecl, 
yet  she  proposed  to  herself  to  make  an  oracle  of  them.  According 
to  their  response,  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  who  would  speak 
according  to  the  chance  impression  of  the  moment,  so  should  the 
decision  be. 


CHAjrrER  XXIV. 

A  TISITOR. 

That  evening  all  things  had  recommenced  to  be  at  Mount  as 

they  could  never  be  again,  as  Anne  said :  that  is,  the  habits  of  the 
first  week  of  mourning  had  been  laid  aside,  the  ladies  had  come  down- 
stairs, and  appeared  at  table,  and  everythhig  returned  to  its  use  and 
wont.  Mr.  Mountford's  place  was  left  vacant  at  the  table.  Heath- 
•cote  would  not  take  it,  though  he  had  been  assured,  with  tears,  that 
the  feunily  would  wish  it  so  to  be,  and  that  no  one  would  feel 
wounded  by  his  assumption  of  his  rights.  ^'I  will  sit  where  I  have 
always  sat,  if  you  will  let  me,'  he  said,  putting  himself  at  Mrs. 
Mountford's  right  hand.  Thus  he  sat  between  her  and  Bose,  who  was 
pleased  by  what  she  thought  the  preference  he  showed  her.  Rose 
dearly  liked  te  be  preferred — ^and,  besides,  Heathcote  was  not  to  be 
despised  in  any  way.  Grave  thoughts  of  uniting  the  property  had 
already  entered  her  little  head.  He  was  not  young,  indeed  he  was 
distinctly  old  in  Sose's  juvenile  eyes,  but  she  said  to  herself  that 
when  a  man  has  so  much  in  his  fiEivour  a  trifling  matter  like  age  does 
not  count.  She  was  very  serious,  what  her  mother  called  practical,  in 
her  ways  of  thinking :  and  the  importance  of  uniting  the  property 
affected  Bose.  Therefore  she  was  glad  that  he  seemed  te  like  her 
best,  to  choose  her  side  of  the  table.  Anne  sat  opposite,  contempla- 
ting them  all  serenely,  meeting  Heathcote's  eyes  without  any  shyness, 
which  was  more  than  he  could  boast  in  respect  to  her.  He  scarcely 
addressed  her  at  all  during  the  time  of  dinner,  and  he  never,  she  per- 
ceived, broached  te  her  stepmother  or  sister  the  question  which 
he  had  discussed  with  her  with  so  much  vehemence.  At  dinner  Anne 
felt  herself  at  leisure — she  was  able  te  look  at  him  and  observe  him, 
as  she  had  never  done  before.  He  had  a  very  handsome  face,  more 
like  the  ideal  hero  of  a  book  than  anything  that  is  usually  met  with  in 
the  world.  His  eyes  were  large  and  dark  ;  his  nose  straight ;  his  hair 
dark,  too,  and  framing  his  face  as  in  a  picture.  ^  I  do  not  like  hand- 
some men,'  Anne  said  te  herself.  She  smiled  when  the  thought  had 
formed  in  her  mind,  smiled  at  herself.  Cosmo  was  not  handsome ;  he 
was  of  no  particular  colour,  and  had  no  very  striking  features.  People 
^id  of  him  that  he  was  gentlemanlike.  It  was  the  only  thing  to 
say.  But  here  was  a  £eu^  which  really  was  beautifuL  Beauty !  in  a 
man  she  said  to  herself  I  and  felt  that  she  disliked  it.  But  she  could 
not  but  look  at  him  across  the  table.  She  could  not  lift  her 
•eyes  without  seeing  him.    His  fiice  was  the  kind  of  face  that  it  was 
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natural  to  suppose  should  express  fine  sentiments,  high-flown,  Anne 
said  to  herself,  she  whom  everybody  else  called  high-flown.  But 
he  listened  with  a  smile  to  Rose  who  was  not  of  that  constitution 
of  mind. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  were  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
Anne  made  their  cousin's  proposal  known  to  them :  that  they  should 
continue  to  live  at  Mount,  paying  him  rent  according  to  Mr.  Loseby's 
suggestion.  She  did  not  herself  wish  to  accept  this  proposal — but  a 
kind  of  opposition  was  roused  in  her  by  the  blank  manner  in  which  it 
was  listened  to.  She  had  been  struggling  against  a  guilty  sense 
of  her  own  private  inclination  to  go  to  London,  to  be  in  the  same 
place  with  her  lover — but  she  did  not  see  why  iliey  should  wish  the 
same  thing.  There  seemed  to  Anne  to  be  a  certain  impertinence  in 
any  inclination  of  theirs  which  should  turn  the  same  way.  What  in- 
ducement had  they  to  care  for  London,  or  any  change  of  residence  ? 
Though  they  were  virtually  backing  her  up,  yet  she  was  angry  with 
them  for  it.     *  I  thought  you  would  be  sure  to  wish  to  stay,'  she  said. 

'  You  see,  Anne,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  with  some  hesitation,  *  it  is 
not  now  as  it  was  before ;  when  we  were  all  happy  together,  home 
was  home.  But  now,  after  all  we  have  gone  through — and  things 
would  not  be  the  same  as  before — your  sister  wants  a  change — and  so 
do  you ' 

*  Do  not  think  of  me,'  said  Anne,  hastily. 

*  But  it  is  my  duty  to  think  of  you,  too.  Eose  has  always  been 
delicate,  and  the  winters  at  Mount  are  trying,  and  this  year,  of  course, 
you  would  have  no  variety,  no  society.  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of 
Heathcote :  but  if  we  could  get  a  comfortable  little  house  in  town — 
a  change,'  said  Mrd.  Mountford,  growing  bolder,  *  would  do  us  all 
good.' 

*  Oh,  don't  let  us  stay  at  Mount,'  cried  Bose.  '  In  the  wet,  cold 
winter  days  it  is  terrible.  I  have  never  liked  Mount  in  winter.  Do 
let  us  get  away  now  that  we  can  get  away.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing.    Let  us  go  to  town  till  the  spring,  and  then  let  us  go  abroad.' 

*That  is  what  I  should  like,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  meekly. 
'Change  of  air  and  scene  is  always  recommended.  You  are  very 
strong,  Anne,  you  don't  feel  it  so  much — you  could  go  on  for  ever ; 
but  people  that  are  more  delicately  organised,  people  who/eei  things 
more,  can't  just  settle  down  after  trouble  like  ours.  We  ought 
to  move  about  a  little  and  have  thorough  change  of  scene.' 

Anne  was  amazed  at  herself  for  the  annoyance,  the  resentment, 
the  resistance  to  which  she  felt  herself  moved.  It  was  simple  per- 
versity, she  felt,  for  in  her  heart  she  wanted  to  move,  perhaps  more 
than  they  did-^and  she  had  a  reason  for  her  wish — but  they  had 
none.  It  was  mere  wanton  desire  for  change  on  their  part.  She  was 
angry,  though  she  saw  how  foolish  it  was  to  be  angry.  *  It  was 
extremely  kind  of  Heathcote  to  make  such  a  proposal,'  she  said. 

'  I  don't  say  it  was  not  kind,  Anne — but  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
keep  it  up.  He  does  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  the  place  all 
No.  621  (ko.  cxli.  n.  0.)  X 
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dismantled  and  miinhabited.  You  may  tell  him  I  will  leave  the  fur- 
niture ;  I  should  not  think  of  taking  it  away,  just  at  present.  I 
think  we  shoidd  look  about  us,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  '  before  we 
settle  anywhere ;  and  select  a  really  good  place — which  Mount  would 
never  be,'  she  added,  with  a  little  shaking  out  of  her  crape,  *  for  us, 
in  our  changed  circumstances.  It  may  be  very  kind  of  Heathcote — 
but  I  don't  see  that  we  can  do  it.    It  would  be  too  much  to  expect.' 

And  Anne  was  silenced,  not  knowing  what  pleas  to  bring  forward 
for  the  defeat  of  the  cause  which  was  her  own  cause ;  but  she  was 
angry  that  they  should  presume  to  think  so  too.  What  was  town  to 
them  ?  They  had  no  one  in  it  to  make  that  great  wilderness  feel 
like  home.  They  had  no  inducement  that  she  knew  of.  She  felt  re- 
luctant to  be  happy  by  such  imreasonable  means. 

Keziah,  the  little  maid  to  whom  Anne  had,  during  the  interval 
since  she  was  last  mentioned,  imparted  a  great  deal  of  very  energetic 
advice  as  to  the  duty  of  holding  fast  to  her  lover,  and  taking  no 
thought  of  interest,  had  red  eyes  that  night  when  she  came  to  put  her 
mistress's  things  away.  Anne  was  very  independent.  She  did  not 
require  much  actual  service.  It  was  Rose  who  benefited  by  Keziah's 
services  in  this  respect.  But  when  she  was  dismissed  by  Bbse  she 
came  into  the  room  where  Anne  sat  writing,  and  instead  of  doing  her 
work  as  usual  with  noiseless  speed,  and  taking  herself  away,  she 
hovered  about  for  a  long  time,  poking  the  fire,  arranging  things  that 
had  no  particular  need  of  arranging,  and  crossing  and  re-crossing 
Anne's  point  of  view.  She  had  red  eyes,  but  there  was  in  her  little 
person  an  air  of  decision  that  was  but  seldom  apparent  there.  This 
Anne  perceived,  when,  attracted  at  length  by  these  manoeuvres,  she 
put  away  her  writing  and  looked  up.  '  Keziah,'  she  said,  *  how  are 
things  going  ?  I  can't  help  thinking  you  have  something  to  say  to  me 
to-night.' 

^  Yes,  Miss  Anne,'  said  the  girl,  very  composedly ;  *  I  have  got 
something  to  say — I  wanted  you  to  know,  as  you've  always  been 
so  kind  and  taken  an  interest — ^people  has  the  same  sort  of  feelings,  I 
suppose,  whether  they're  quality  or  whether  they're  common  folfa-— ' 

'  That  is  very  true,  Keziah.  I  suspect  we  are  all  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood.' 

*  Don't  you  laugh  at  me,  Miss  Anne.  Miss  Anne,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  as  I've  made  up  my  mind  to-night.' 

^  I  hope  you  have  made  a  right  decision,  Keziah,'  said  Anne,  with 
some  anxiety,  feeling  suspicious  of  the  red  eyes. 

*  Oh,  I'm  not  a&aid  of  its  being  rights  Miss  Anne.  If  it  wasn't 
right,' said  the  little  girl,  with  a  wan  smile,  *I  don't  think  as  it 
would  be  as  hard.  I'd  have  settled  sooner  if  it  hadn't  been  for  think- 
ing what  Jim  would  say,'  she  added,  a  tear  or  two  coming  to  dilate 
her  eyes ;  ^  it  wasn't  for  myself.  If  you  do  your  duty.  Miss  Anne, 
you  can't  do  no  more.' 

*  Then,  Keziah,  you  have  been  talked  over,*  said  Anne,  with  some 
indignation,  rising  up  from  her  desk.    ^  Worth  has  been  worrying 
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you,  and  you  have  not  been  able  to  resist  her.     Why  did  you  not  tell 
her,  as  I  told  you,  to  come  and  have  it  out  with  me  ? ' 

^  I  don't  know  what  good  that  would  have  done.  Miss  Anne.  It 
was  me  that  had  to  settle  after  all.' 

*  Of  course  it  was  you  that  had  to  settle.  Had  it  been  anyone 
else  I  should  not  have  lost  all  this  time,  I  should  have  interfered  at 
once.  Keziah,  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?  A  young  girl  like 
you,  just  my  age — (but  I  am  not  so  young,  I  have  had  so  much  to 
think  of,  and  to  go  through),  to  sell  herself  to  an  old  man.' 

*  Miss  Anne,  I'm  not  selling  myself,'  said  Keziah,  with  a  little 
flush  of  resentment.     '  He  hasn't  given  me  anything,  not  so  much  as 

a  ring 1  wouldn't  have  it  of  him 1  wouldn't  take  not  a  silver 

thimble,  though  he's  always  teasing — for  fear  you  should  say 

Whatever  anyone  may  think,  they  can't  say  as  I've  sold  myself,'  said 
Keziah  proudly.  *  I  wouldn't  take  a  thing  from  him,  not  if  it  was 
to  save  his  life.' 

*  This  is  mere  playing  upon  words,  Keziah,'  said  Anne,  towering 
over  the  victim  in  virtuous  indignation.  '  Old  Saymore  is  well  off 
and  poor  Jim  has  nothing.  Wliat  do  you  call  that  but  selling  your- 
self ?  But  it  is  not  your  doing ;  it  is  Worth's  doing.  Why  doesn't  he 
marry  her  ?  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  suitable  than  DMxrying 
you.' 

*  He  don't  seem  to  see  that,  Miss  Anne,'  said  Keziah  with  a  demure 
half  curtsey:  a  certain  comic  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  marrying 
the  aunt  when  the  niece  was  by,  crept  into  the  profound  seriousness 
of  her  looks.  That  anybody  should  suppose  old  Sajrmore  would 
marry  Worth  gave  the  girl  a  melancholy  amusement  in  spite  of 
herself. 

*  She  would  be  far  more  suitable,'  cried  Anne  in  her  impetuous 
way.  '  I  think  I'll  speak  to  them  both  and  set  it  before  them.  It 
would  be  a  thousand  times  more  suitable.  But  old  Saymore  is  too 
old  even  for  Worth.     What  would  he  be  for  you  ? ' 

Keziah  looked  at  her  young  mistress  with  eyes  full  of  very 
mingled  feelings.  The  possibility  of  being  delivered  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  a  sudden  match  got  up  between  the  tormentors  them- 
selves, gave  her  a  half  frightened  visionary  hope,  but  it  was  mixed 
with  a  half-offended  sentiment  of  proprietorship  which  she  could 
scarcely  acknowledge :  old  Sajrmore  belonged  to  her.  She  would  have 
liked  to  get  free  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  marrying  him,  but 
she  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  seeing  him  married  off  to  somebody 
else  under  her  very  eyes. 

*  It's  more  than  just  that.  Miss  Anne,'  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 
*  All  of  us  in  the  house  are  thinking  of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  and 
Mr.  Saymore,  he  says  he  will  never  take  another  place  after  having 
been  so  long  here.  And  he  has  a  good  bit  of  money  laid  by.  Miss 
Anne,'  said  Keziah,  not  without  pride.  *  And  Mr.  Croodman,  of  the 
"  Black  Bull" at  Hunston,  he's  dead.  That's  where  we're  thinking  of 
settling.     I  know  how  to  keep  the  books  and  make  up  the  bills,  and 
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mother,  she  would  be  in  the  kitchoD,  and  such  a  fine  opening  for  the- 
boys.  I  don't  know  what  I  shouldn't  deserve  if  I  were  to  set  up  my- 
self against  all  that.  And  it  isn't  myself  neither,'  said  Keziah.  ^  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  make  a  fuss  for  me.  I  have  always  told  you 
that.  Miss  Anne.  I  hope  I'm  not  one  as  would  go  against  my  duty. 
It's  Jim  I've  always  thought  upon.  Men  folks  are  more  wilful  than 
women.  They  are  more  used  to  get  their  own  way.  If  he  was  to  go 
to  the  bad,  Miss  Anne,  and  me  the  cause  of  it ' 

Here  Keziah  broke  down,  and  wept  without  any  further  attempt 
to  restrain  her  tears. 

*  I  don't  understand  you,*  cried  Anne  impetuously.  *  You  pretend 
to  be  sorry  for  him,  and  this  is  how  you  treat  him.  But  leave  Jim  to 
take  care  of  himself,  Keziali.  I^et  us  think  of  you.  This  is  what  I 
call  going  to  the  bad.  Poor  Jim  might  take  to  drinking,  perhaps,  and 
ruin  himself — but  I  don't  think  that  is  so  much  going  to  the  bad  as  to 
love  one  man  and  marry  another.  That  is  the  worst  of  sin,'  said  the 
girl,  with  cheeks  and  eyes  both  flaming.  '  It  is  treachery,  it  is  false- 
hood, it  is  dishonour,  to  you  and  to  everyone  concerned.' 

Poor  little  Keziah  quailed  before  this  outburst.  She  shrank  back 
with  a  look  of  pain  as  if  she  feared  her  mistress's  wrath  would  take 
some  tangible  form.  She  cried  bitterly,  sobbing  aloud,  *  You've  got 
no  call  to  be  angry.  Miss  Anne.  You  didn't  ought  to  be  angiy.  Miss 
Anne.  I'm  a-going  to  do  my  duty ;  it's  nothing  but  my  duty  as  I'm 
going  to  do  1 ' 

Anne  felt,  when  the  interview  was  over,  that  she  had  in  all  proba- 
bility done  more  harm  than  good.  She  had  frightened  Keziah,  and 
made  her  cling  all  the  more  to  the  comfort  which  sprang  from  a 
settled  resolution,  and  she  had  even  stimulated  that  resolve  by  the 
prick  of  opposition  which  moves  the  meekest  of  natures.  She  had 
made  Keziah  feel  herself  wronged,  her  sacrifice  unappreciated,  her 
duty  misconceived,  and  the  girl  had  fallen  back  with  all  the  more 
confidence  upon  the  approval  of  her  (as  Anne  thought)  worldly- 
minded  aunt,  and  the  consolation  of  the  old  bridegroom,  who,  though 
he  was  old,  was  a  great  man  in  the  servants'  hall — great  as  the 
butler  and  head  of  the  establishment  downstairs,  and  still  more  great 
as  the  prospective  landlord  of  the  '  Black  Bull '  at  Hunston.  To  be 
the  future  mistress  of  such  a  place  was  a  glory  enough  to  turn  a 
girl's  head.  Keziah  went  away  crying,  and  feeling  that  she  had  not 
deserved  the  cruel  *  scolding '  administered  by  Miss  Anne.  She  going- 
to  the  bad  I  when  she  was  doing  her  duty  in  the  highest  and  most 
superlative  way,  and  had  hanging  over  her  head,  almost  touching  it, 
the  crown  of  that  landlady's  cap,  with  the  most  becoming  ribbons, 
which  ranks  like  the  strawberry  leaves  of  another  elevation  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  and  the  servants'  hall. 

It  was  the  morning  after  this  that  Cosmo  arrived.  Anne  was 
going  downstairs  to  a  morning's  work  with  Mr.  Loseby,  thoughtful 
and  serious  as  she  always  was  now ;  but  by  this  time  all  the  strange- 
ness of  her  position  was  over ;  she  had  got  used  to  it,  and  even  recon- 
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ciled  to  it.  She  had  work  to  do,  and  a  position  in  the  world  whicli 
was  all  that  one  wanted  for  happiness.  Indeed,  she  was  better  off,  she 
said  to  herself,  than  if  she  had  been  in  her  natural  position.  In  that 
case,  in  all  probability,  she  would  have  had  someone  else  to  do  for  her 
what  she  was  now  to  do  for  Rose,  and  her  occupation  would  have 
been  gone.  She  felt  that  she  had  passed  into  the  second  chapter  of 
life — as  if  she  had  married,  she  said  to  herself  with  a  passing  blush — 
though  so  different.  She  had  real  work  to  do  in  the  world,  not  make- 
believe,  but  actual — not  a  thing  she  could  throw  aside  if  she  pleased, 
or  was  doing  only  for  amusement.  Perhaps  it  requires  a  whole  life  of 
leisure,  and  ideas  shaped  by  that  exemption  from  care  which  so  often 
strikes  the  generous  mind  as  ignoble,  which  made  her  appreciate  so 
highly  this  fine  burden  of  real  unmistakable  work,  not  done  to  occupy 
ber  time  merely,  but  because  it  had  to  be  done.  She  prepared  herself 
for  it,  not  only  without  pain  but  with  actual  pleasure.  But  on  her 
way  down  to  the  libmry  where  Mr.  Loseby  was  waiting  her,  Anne 
chanced  to  cast  her  eyes  out  from  the  end  of  the  corridor  across  the 
park.  It  was  the  same  window  to  which  she  had  rushed  to  listen  to 
the  cry  the  night  her  father  died.  It  had  been  night  then,  with 
a  white  haze  of  misty  moonlight  and  great  shadows  of  blackness. 
But  now  it  was  morning,  and  the  red  sunshine  lighted  up  the  hoar 
frost  on  the  grass,  already  pursuing  it  into  comers,  melting  away  the 
congealed  dew  upon  the  herbs  and  trees.  She  stood  for  a  moment's 
meditation,  still  gazing  out  without  any  object,  scarcely  knowing 
why.  To  a  thoughtful  and  musing  mind  there  is  a  great  attraction 
at  a  window,  which  is  a  kind  of  opening  in  the  house  and  in  one's 
being,  full  of  long  wistful  vistas  of  inspection  into  the  unseen.  But 
Anne  had  not  been  there  many  minutes  before  a  little  cry  broke 
from  her  lips,  and  her  whole  aspect  changed.  Charley  Ashley  was 
coming  along  the  road  which  crossed  the  park — but  not  alone.  A 
thrill  ran  through  her  from  her  head  to  her  feet.  In  a  moment  her 
mind  went  over  the  whole  of  the  past  fortnight's  story.  Her  chill 
and  dumbness  of  disappointment,  which  she  would  not  express  even 
to  herself,  when  he  did  not  come ;  her  acquiescence  of  reason  (but 
still  with  a  chill  of  the  heart)  in  his  explanations ;  the  subdued 
sense  of  restraint,  and  enforced  obedience  to  other  rules,  not  first  or 
only  to  those  of  the  heart,  and  the  effort  with  which  she  had  bowed 
herself;  her  solitude,  her  longing  for  support,  her  uneasiness  every 
way  imder  the  yoke  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  impose  upon 
himself  and  her ;  all  this  seemed  to  pass  before  her  view  in  a  moment. 
She  had  acquiesced ;  she  had  even  reasoned  herself  into  satisfaction  ; 
but  oh  1  the  glorious  gleam  of  approval  with  which  Anne  saw  all  that 
she  had  consented  to  beforehand  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  now  he 
was  here ;  now  he  was  coming,  all  reason  for  his  staying  away  being 
over — not  hurriedly,  as  if  wishing  to  chase  the  recollection  of  her 
father  from  her  mind,  or  to  grudge  him  that  last  pre-eminence  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  belonging  to  Mm,  which  is  the  privilege  of  every 
man  who  dies.    Cosmo  had  fulfilled  every  reverent  duty  towards  him 
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who  was  his  enemy.  He  had  done  what  it  was  most  difficult  to  do. 
He  had  kept  away  till  all  the  rites  were  accomplished ;  and  now  he 
was  coming!  All  was  over,  not  one  other  observance  of  affection 
possible,  the  very  widow  coming  out  again,  thinking  (a  little)  of 
the  set  of  her  cap  and  planning  to  go  abroad  in  spring.  And  now 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  lover  should  stay  away.  If 
there  is  one  feeling  in  the  world  which  is  divine,  it  is  this  sense  of 
full  approval  of  those  whom  one  loves  most.  To  be  able  with  one's 
whole  heart  to  consent  and  know  that  all  they  have  done  is  well,  to 
approve  them  not  with  the  blindness  (though  that  is  the  silliest  fable) 
of  love,  or  its  short-sightedness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  all  its 
enlightenment  in  the  eyes  that  cannot  be  content  with  less  than  ex- 
cellence :  to  look  on  and  see  everything  and  approve — this  is  heaven, 
and  not  any  personal  transport.  Anne,  standing  by  the  window 
seeing  the  two  figures  come  in  sight,  in  a  moment  felt  the  gates  of 
Paradise  open  before  her,  and  was  swept  within  them  by  a  silent  flood 
of  joy.  She  approved,  making  no  exception,  reserving  nothing.  As 
she  walked  downstairs,  her  feet  did  not  seem  to  touch  the  ground. 
What  a  poor,  small,  ignoble  little  being  she  had  been  not  to  read 
him  all  the  time ;  but  now  that  the  illumination  had  come,  and  she 
saw  his  conduct  from  first  to  last,  Anne  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  that 
everything  was  right,  everything  noble.  She  approved,  and  was 
happy.  She  forgot  Mr.  Loseby  and  the  morning's  business,  and 
walked  towards  the  hall  with  a  serene  splendour  about  her,  a  glory 
as  of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  all  beautiful  in  reflected  light. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  hall,  and  the  kind  curate  when  he  came 
in  did  nothing  but  pass  through  it.  *  I  suppose  I  shall,  find  them  in 
the  drawing-room  ? '  he  said,  waving  his  hand  and  walking  past. 
Anne  accepted  the  passing  greeting  gladly.  What  did  she  want  with 
Charley  ?  He  went  through  the  hall  while  the  other  came  to  her  side. 

*  You  wanted  me,  Anne  ? ' 

*  Wanted  you — oh,  how  I  have  wanted  you ! — there  has  been  so 
much  to  do ;  but  I  approve,  Cosmo — I  approve  everything  you  have 
done.  I  feel  it  right  that  I  should  have  stood  alone  till  now.  You 
help  me  more  in  doing  my  duty,  than  if  you  had  done  all  for  me. 
You  were  right  all  along,  all  through ' 

'  Thank  you,  my  dearest,'  he  said.  '  But,  Anne,  I  see  in  what  you 
say,  that  there  have  been  moments  in  which  you  have  not  approved. 
This  was  what  I  feared — and  it  would  have  been  so  much  easier  to  do 
what  was  pleasant.' 

^  No — I  do  not  think  there  were  moments — at  least  not  anything 
more.  Cosmo,  what  do  you  think  of  me  now,  a  woman  without  a 
penny  ?     I  wonder  if  you  approve  of  me  as  I  approve  of  you.' 

'  I  think  I  do  more,  dear ;  I  admire,  though  I  don't  think  I  could 
have  been  so  brave  myself.  If  you  had  not  been  just  the  girl  you 
are,  I  fear  I  should  have  said.  Throw  me  over  and  let  us  wait/ 

*  You  did  say  it,'  she  said  in  a  lower  tone ;  *  that  is  the  only  thing 
of  all  tiat  I  do  not  like  in  you.' 
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^  To  think  you  should  have  undergone  such  a  loss  for  me ! — and  t 
am  not  worth  it — it  humbles  me,  Anne.  I  could  not  believe  it  was 
possible.     Up  to  the  last  minute  I  felt  that  it  could  not  be.' 

*  I  knew  it  would  be,'  she  said  softly :  was  not  there  something 
else  that  Cosmo  had  to  say  ?  She  waited  for  half  a  minute  with  a 
certain  wistfulness  in  her  eyes.  The  glory  of  her  approval  faded  a 
little — a  very  little.  To  be  perfect  he  had  to  say  something  more. 
*  If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect  I '  Was  not  even  the  Saviour  himself  dis- 
appointed (though  he  knew  what  was  in  man),  when  the  young 
ruler  whom  he  loved  at  first  sight  did  not  rise  to  that  height  which 
was  opened  to  him  ?  Anne  could  not  say  the  same  words,  but  she  felt 
them  in  her  heart.  Oh,  Cosmo,  if  thou  wouldst  be  perfect !  but  he 
did  not  see  it,  or  he  did  not  do  it  at  least. 

*  I  cannot  understand  it  yet,'  he  went  on.  ^  Such  injustice,  such 
cruelty— do  I  pain  you,  my  darling  ?  I  cannot  help  it.  If  it  had  been 
only  the  postponement  of  all  our  hopes,  that  would  have  been  bad 
enough :  but  to  take  your  rights  from  you  arbitrarily,  absolutely, 
without  giving  you  any  choice ' 

'  I  would  so  much  rather  you  did  not  speak  of  it,  Cosmo.  It  can- 
not be  mended.  I  have  got  to  accept  it  and  do  the  best  I  can,'  she 
said. 

*  You  take  it  like  an  angel,  Anne.  I  knew  you  would  do  that : 
but  I  am  not  an  angel :  and  to  have  all  our  happiness  thrust  into  the 
distance,  indefinitely,  making  the  heart  sick — you  must  not  expect 
me  to  take  it  so  easily.  If  I  had  been  rich  indeed — ^how  one  longs 
to  be  rich  sometimes  1 '  he  said,  almost  hurting  her  with  the  close 
clasp  of  his  arm.  Every  word  he  said  was  true ;  he  loved  her  even 
with  passion,  as  he  imderstood  passion.  And  if  he  had  been  rich, 
Cosmo  would  have  satisfied  that  judgment  of  hers,  which  once  more, 
in  spite  of  her,  was  up  in  the  tribunal,  watchful,  anxious,  not  able  to 
blind  its  eyes. 

*  I  do  not  long  to  be  rich,'  she  said ;  '  little  will  content  me.' 

'  My  dearest  I '  he  said  with  tender  enthusiasm,  with  so  much  love 
in  his  looks  and  tone,  so  much  admiration,  almost  adoration,  that 
Anne's  heart  was  put  to  silence  in  spite  of  herself.  How  is  a  woman, 
a  girl,  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  all  these  signs  of  attachment  ?  She 
could  not  repulse  them ;  she  could  not  say.  All  this  is  nothing.  If 
thou  wouldst  be  perfect  I  Her  consciousness  of  something  wanting 
was  not  put  away,  but  it  was  subdued,  put  down,  forced  into  the  shade. 
How  coiid  she  insist  upon  what  was,  indeed,  the  final  test  of  his  at- 
tachment ?  how  could  she  even  indicate  it  ?  Anne  had,  in  her  mind, 
no  project  of  marriage  which  would  involve  the  la}dng  aside  of  all  the 
active  practical  duties  which  her  father  had  left  as  his  only  legacy  to 
her ;  but  that  her  lover  should  take  it  for  granted  that  her  loss  post- 
poned all  their  hopes,  was  not  a  thing  which,  in  itself,  was  pleasant 
to  think  of.  She  could  not  banish  this  consciousness  from  her  mind. 
But  in  those  early  moments  when  Cosmo  was  so  tender,  when  his  love 
was  so  evident,  how  could  she  hold  back  and  doubt  him  ?    It  was 
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easier  by  far  to  put  a  stop  upon  herself,  and  to  silence  her  indefinite, 
indefinable  dissatisfaction.  For  in  every  respect  but  this  Cosmo 
was  perfect.  When  he  presented  himself  before  Mrs.  Mountford  his 
demeanour  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  He  threw  himself 
into  all  their  arrangements,  and  asked  about  their  plans  with  the 
gentle  insistence  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  know.  He  promised,  nay 
offered,  at  once  to  begin  the  search  for  a  house,  which  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  done.  ^  It  will  be  the  pleasantest  of  duties,'  he  said. 
*  What  a  difference  to  my  life  1  It  will  be  like  living  by  the  gates 
of  heaven,  to  live  in  the  same  place  with  you,  to  know  I  may  come 
and  see  you :  or  even  come  and  look  at  the  house  you  are  in.'  ^  Cer- 
tainly,' Mrs.  Mountford  said  afterwards,  ^  Mr.  Douglas  was  very  nice. 
I  wonder  why  dear  papa  was  so  prejudiced  against  him,  for,  indeed, 
nothing  could  be  nicer  than  the  way  he  talked;  and  he  will  be 
a  great  help  to  us  in  finding  a  house.'  He  stayed  the  whole  day, 
and  his  presence  made  everything  go  smoothly.  The  dinner-table 
was  absolutely  cheerful  with  the  aid  of  his  talk,  his  town  news,  his 
latest  information  about  everything.  He  pleased  everybody,  even 
down  to  old  Saymore,  who  had  not  admired  him  before.  Cosmo  had 
to  leave  next  day,  having,  as  he  told  them,  while  the  courts  were  sit- 
ting, no  possibility  of  a  holiday ;  but  he  went  charged  with  many 
commissions,  and  taking  the  position  almost  of  a  member  of  the 
family — a  son  of  the  house.  Anne  walked  with  him  to  the  village 
to  see  him  go ;  and  the  walk  through  the  park,  though  everything 
was  postponed,  was  like  a  walk  through  Paradise  to  both.  ^  To  think 
that  I  am  going  to  prepare  for  your  arrival  is  something  more  than 
words  can  say,'  he  told  her  as  they  parted.  ^  I  cannot  understand  how 
I  can  be  so  happy.'  All  this  lulled  her  heart  to  rest,  and  filled  her 
mind  with  sweetness,  and  did  everything  that  could  be  done  to  hood- 
wink that  judgment  which  Anne  herself  would  so  fain  have  blind- 
folded and  drowned.  This  she  did  not  quite  succeed  in  doing — but  at 
all  events  she  silenced  it,  and  kept  it  quiescent.  She  began  to  pre- 
pare for  the  removal  with  great  alacrity  and  pleasure ;  indeed,  the 
thought  of  it  cheered  them  all — all  at  least  except  Heathcote  Mount- 
ford, whose  views  had  been  so  different,  and  whose  indignation  and 
annoyance,  though,  suppressed,  were  visible  enough.  He  was  the  only 
one  who  had  not  liked  Cosmo.  But  then  he  did  not  like  the  family 
plans,  nor  their  destination,  nor  anything.  Rose  said  with  a  little 
pique.  Anne,  for  her  part,  avoided  Heathcote,  and  declared  to  herself 
that  she  could  not  bear  him.  What  right  had  he  to  set  up  a  tribimal 
at  which  Cosmo  was  judged.  That  she  should  do  it  was  bad  enough, 
but  a  stranger !  She  knew  exactly  what  Heathcote  thought.  Was  it 
because  she  thought  so  too,  that  she  divined  him,  and  knew  what  was 
in  his  heart  ? 

{To  6e  continued,) 
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Nassau  Senior's  Journals  and  Conversations. 

THE  name  of  the  late  Nassau  Senior  is  one  which  is  cordially  re- 
membered in  London  circles  for  his  social  qualities,  and  known 
far  beyond  them  for  his  literary  labours.  He  was  foremost  among 
our  countrymen  in  helping  to  make  us  acquainted  with  that  brilliant 
galaxy  of  Frenchmen  which  arose  with  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  vanished  with  that  of  Louis  Napoleon.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Senior,  as  stated  by  his  daughter  and  editor, '  was 
as  much  at  home  in  Paris  as  in  London,  and  some  of  his  best  friends 
were  French.'  As  we  look  back  to  that  period,  when  an  entente 
^ordialCj  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words,  existed  between  distinguished 
individuals  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  it  becomes  obvious  that  only 
a  choice  class  of  English  men  and  women,  combining  largeness  of 
culture,  warm  political  sympathies,  the  love  and  habit  of  society, 
and  the  command  of  the  French  language,  were  eligible  to  profit  by 
the  social  advantaged  of  both  capitals,  and  no  one  possessed  these 
qualifications  in  a  more  kindly  form  than  Mr.  Senior.  He  might  be 
said  also  to  have  been  the  most  practical  of  men  in  his  use  of  society. 
The  habits  of  the  legal  profession  accustomed  him  to  test  most  things 
by  evidence — to  hear,  as  far  as  possible,  both  sides,  and  to  form  his 
verdict  accordingly.  Not  that  the  '  Conversations,'  which  are  his 
literary  specialities,  are  intended  to  set  forth  his  own  opinions  so  much 
as  to  reflect  those  of  the  circles  in  which  he  mixed.  His  daughter 
justly  says  that  ^  he  was  assisted  in  acquiring  information  by  his  in- 
difference to  shining  himself.'  Still,  the  adroit  questioning  and  cross 
<:]uestioning  which  by  the  practice  of  a  marvellous  memory  has  re- 
sulted in  giving  the  public  a  mass  of  information  of  the  kmd  most 
rarely  preserved,  and  most  interesting  to  know,  receives  a  point  and 
sparkle,  and  especially  a  sound  criticism,  from  his  own  shrewd 
commentaries  on  the  text. 

After  taking  up  the  habit  of  keeping  an  elaborate  record  of  all  he 
heard,  which  he  first  regularly  formed  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1848,  he 
made  no  secret  of  this  practice  and  deliberate  purpose,  and  in  most 
•cases  the  conversations  he  reported  were  submitted  for  verification  to 
the  speakers  themselves.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  remarks  we 
have  heard  passed  on  these  *  Conversations ' — namely,  that  persons, 
knowing  beforehand  that  what  they  said  would  be  reported,  firamed 
their  utterances  accordingly — appear  to  us  to  be  of  the  most  futile 
kind.  Granting  it  were  true,  what  would  it  imply  ?  Not  that  they 
prepared  themselves  to  say  what  they  neither  thought  nor  believed 
— not  that  they  sought  to  deceive  or  hoax  him,  which  for  obvious 
reasons  would  have  been  out  of  the  question — ^but  that  they  simply 
sought  to  express  the  sentiments  that  they  desired  should  go  forth  to 
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the  world  with  the  more  care  and  deliberation.  In  the  case  of  M. 
Thiers,  whose  conversation  Mr.  Senior  has  largely  preserved,  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  addressing  the  English  public  through  his 
friend  led  that  brilliant  converser  to  expand  into  a  style  of  oratory 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  private  talk,  though  never  those  of  sincere 
conviction.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
reporter.    Mr.  Senior's  very  style  is  the  guarantee  for  it. 

We  need  no  apology  for  giving  a  slight  outline  of  this  gentleman's 
life  and  career.  The  boy  was  conspicuously  ^  father  of  the  man,'  and 
it  is  seldom  that  a  life  is  found  so  harmonious  in  all  its  parts.  He 
was  bom  in  1790,  of  a  family  of  Spanish  extraction — his  great- 
grand&tlier,  Aaron  Senor,  having  been  naturalised  in  England  in 
1723.  Two  more  generations  so  anglicised  the  family  that  William 
Nassau  Senior — the  eldest  of  ten  children — first  saw  the  light  in  a 
quiet  vicarage  in  Berkshire  of  which  his  father  was  the  youthful  in-^ 
cumbent.  Parents  are  the  makers  or  marrers  of  their  children's  wel- 
fare, and  large  feunilies  the  schools  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  young 
boy  was  fortunate  in  both  respects.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Eton,  and  went  to  Oxford  with  a  high  reputation  for  ability  and 
scholarship,  having  been  elected  a  demy  at  Magdalen  when  only 
sixteen.  Nassau  Senior  is  not  the  first  man  with  whom  a  stumble  on 
the  threshold  of  life  has  proved  favourable  to  his  subsequent  career. 
Owing  to  some  misapprehension  of  the  importance  attached  to  cer- 
tain rather  trivial  questions  in  divinity,  he  &iled  in  his  first  univer- 
sity examination,  and  wrote  home  simply  this :  ^  My  dear  Father,  I 
have  been  plucked.  I  will  get  the  first  class  next  time.'  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  He  engaged  the  late  Archbishop  Whately  as  his 
tutor,  and  after  a  few  months'  application  more  than  redeemed 
his  past  failure  by  winning  the  highest  honours.  At  twenty  years 
of  age  he  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn — a  year  later  he  obtained  his 
M.A.  degree — and  in  181 3  took  his  place  as  a  pupil  in  Mr.  Sugden's 
(afterwards  Lord  St.  Leonards)  chambers.  In  18 19  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  From  his  earliest  student  days  he  chalked  out  the  habits 
of  his  subsequent  life.  He  cared  neither  for  dancing,  music,  nor 
cards ;  but  liked  society,  conversation,  and  work,  and  with  instinctive 
intelligence  chose  for  his  young  companions  men  who  rose  later  to 
more  or  less  distinction. 

Describing  his  college  days  at  a  later  period  to  a  young  friend  just 
entering  upon  his  university  life,  he  wrote  a  letter  which  most  young 
men  might  read  with  advantage,  and  from  which  we  give  a  few  extracts. 

In  the  most  important  points  I  acted  as  I  now  recommend  you  to  act. 
I  never  was  in  debt^  and  did  not  spend  more  than  about  150Z.  to  170^.  a 
year.  I  drank  no  wine,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  women,  and  I  took 
plenty  of  exercise.  .  •  .  Your  next  thi^  years,  that  is  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-two,  are  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  important  three  yearaof  your 
life.  During  them,  character  and  reputation  aie  in  great  measure  formed. 
Many  men,  during  them,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  their  future  £une 
and  proiE^ierLty.    That  was  my  case,  for  to  what  I  did  during  those  tlu:ee 
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years  I  attribute  all  my  subsequent  success.  ...  As  for  money,  the  only  rule 
I  can  give  is  to  spend  nothing  that  you  can  help,  and  to  pay  ready  money 
for  everything.  Particularly  have  no  bills  at  boat-houses,  pastrycooks',  or 
any  such  pla^.  Bead  carefully  every  day — or  at  least  every  Sunday — 
some  portion  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament,  with  Campbell's  commentaries 
on  the  latter,  and  the  theological  works  of  Whately  and  Hampden; 
but  if  you  come  to  conclusions  different  to  those  usually  accepted,  say 
nothing  about  them,  except  to  your  father  or  to  very  intimate  friends. 
Pray  avoid  not  only  all  sporting  and  gambling,  but  also  all  sporting, 
gambling,  and  betting  people.  There  is  never  anything  to  be  learned 
among  what  are  called  '  sporting  men,'  and  their  tone  of  thought  is  low. 
Beside  that,  both  the  sudden  hope  and  sudden  gains  that  belong  to  gambling 
and  betting  destroy  economy  and  regulated  expenditure. 

Young  Senior  exemplified  his  own  precepts.  The  following 
anecdote  came  from  Archbishop  Whately,  to  whom  he  told  it. 
Without  any  gambling  propensity,  be  was  very  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  proceedings  of  a  gambling-house.  Having  ten  pounds  to  spare, 
he  determined  to  spend  it  in  gratifying  his  curiosity.  Making  up 
his  mind  that  it  should  cost  him  no  more,  and  that  he  would  never 
a  second  time  enter  one  of  these  houses,  he  went  and  passed  the 
evening  or  the  night  in  one,  but  instead  of  leaving  his  ten  pounds 
behind,  he  brought  away  one  hundred.  This  success  would  have  been 
the  ruin  of  many  a  youngster ;  but  even  then,  in  his  early  days,  he 
had  the  self-command  to  abide  by  a  strong  resolution  once  formed. 

The  character  of  Senior  may  be  deduced  from  these  lines.  He 
wasted  neither  time  nor  money ;  had  always  much  work  and  much 
leisure,  but  nothing  to  retrieve  or  recover.  His  mind  was  clear  and 
logical,  his  nature  large  and  generous,  while  a  temper  of  singular 
sweetness  promoted  the  healthy  and  genial  exercise  of  both.  The 
writer  is  glad  to  remember  his  hearty,  imaffected  manners,  and  his 
handsome  face,  which  bore  strongly  the  brilliant  and  intellectual 
impress  of  his  Spanish  origin. 

His  career  was  such  as  might  have  been  predicted  from  the  nature 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  legal  employments  in  which  his  life  was 
cast.  He  was  eminently  a  careful  observer,  a  clear  reasoner,  and 
therefore  a  practical  reformer.  ^  When  I  was  five  and  twenty,'  he 
exclaimed  one  day  to  his  daughter,  *  I  resolved  to  reform  the  Poor 
Law  of  England.'  The  mistaken  charity  of  his  worthy  fether,  in  the 
sphere  of  his  own  parish,  made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  his 
mind  pondered  on  the  best  means  of  repairing  those  legislative  mis- 
takes regarding  the  poor,  which  had  aggravated  every  evil  they  pro- 
fessed to  alleviate.  Accordingly  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  Free 
Trade,  Political  Economy,  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
the  Segulation  of  Children's  Labour  and  Education — all  these  became 
in  turn  the  objects  of  his  unceasing  study.  From  182 1,  when  he 
wrote  an  article  on  the  Com  Laws  in  the  *  Quarterly  Eeview,'  to 
1862,  when  he  delivered  an  address  on  Education  to  the  British 
Association  in  Edinburgh,  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  bringing 
his  views  before  the  public.    In  1825  Mr.  Senior  was  etecteA\.ci  V5cl^ 
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Professorship  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  which  he  resigned  in 
1 830,  and  resumed  by  fresh  election  in  1 847*  In  1 836  he  was  appointed 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity he  held  the  office  of  Examiner  in  Political  Economy.  Finally, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Government  to  draw  up  the  amended 
Poor  Law  Bill,  and  was  oflFered  a  Poor  Law  Commissionership,  which 
the  claims  and  superior  profits  of  his  legal  profession  prevented  his 
accepting. 

The  state  of  Ireland  was  a  subject  of  unremitting  interest  to  Mr. 
Senior,  and  his  earliest  researches  into  living  questions   of  a  social 
and  political  nature  were  devoted  ^  to  the  most  painful   subject  on 
which  a  liberal  writer  can  employ  himself.'     No  man  ever  set  himself 
more  sagaciously  and  conscientiously  to  investigate  the   causes  for 
tliose  evils — alternately  acting  as  cause  and  eflFect — which  he  desig- 
nates as  the  *  insecurity  of  the  country — the  ignorance  and  indolence 
of  the  people.'      Accordingly,   he  lifted  up  his  voice   vehementlj 
against  the  ancient  wrong  done  to  the  Irish  people,  and  the  constant 
insult  offered  to  their  feelings  by  the  spectacle  of  an  alien  and  hostile 
creed,  professed  by  a  small  minority,  established  in  the  seats  and 
holdiug  the  benefices  of  the  Boman  Catholic  National  Church.    It 
was  not  Mr.  Senior's  part,  no  more  than  it  is  ours,  to  compare  injuries 
and  insults,  confiscations  and  disabilities,  and  to  prove,  what  wodd 
lie  an  easy  task,  how  much  greater,  in  Europe  generally,  have  been 
the  sufferings  of  Protestants  from  the  hands  of  Soman  Cfatholics  than 
the  reverse.     It  was  enough  for  this  upright-minded  gentleman  that 
he  perceived  an  anomaly  no  imprejudiced  conscience  could  justifr, 
and  one  to  whioh  he  mainly  attributed  the  origin  and  mainteoance 
of  the  disiiffection  which  was  the  curse  of  both  countries.     In  this 
respect  his  pages  on  Ireland  present  a  natural  supplement  to  Burke's 
writings  just  edited  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  no  one  can  doabt 
that  the  attention  of  oiu:  Government   has  been  directed  to  bociu 
AVhat  Mr,  Senior  would  sav,  were  he  alive,  now  that  all  the  iefonc5 
he  advooateil,  and  more  th;m  he  believed  pots^ible,  have  been  gndn- 
ally  i:nuited«  and  that  Government  is  labouring  to  introduce  viuii 
it  Ivlioves  will  W  measures  more  emoacious  than  any  that  have  gone 
before^  it  is  impoef^ible  to  gue^ss.     It  i<  certain  that  he  woold  have 
viowtxi  with  astonishment  an  J  deep  disappointment  the  same  outrages 
reiv;i:c\i,  aavi  more  than  the  5ame  dt»daaoe  of  the  law  ezistzog',  to 
whicli  he  K^re  testimony  in   i;?aj: ;    the  chief  causes  to  which  he 
a::r:butc\{  them  having  meaawhi:':^  been  swept  away  with 
aliv.os:  reversi::^  the  coa-.Urious  0:  hdri^hip.     Pae  folloi 
::>^i:  tr.^m  his  ivu  nearlv  f.^rtv  v^jar^j  juc--'  i>  a*  >:jr:Lir^  as  ctirioo& 

Hoi'j^es  iv.l  r.ois  arv  borr:: :  w::Ie  «r?  :!:;ii3ieiL  Torrared.  or  kiCra: 
v.iu:i*ies  An?  vi$i:«\:  ?y  ric-*rL<»  of  ?ttz«.u":::.  vio  -jiiict  vrrrsei  urcure^  mvfii2sfiF 
their  liaihsk  or  S»:  :Lvc:i  Alaiosis  :o  ieaili.  A~-I  nanx  wTio  havv  in  aar  w»t 
Kvvirie  ocsio-vlcw-*  :o  :lv  :-jai;rv:<;aa;.  wiic  h^v^  cnvseii  their  s«sKH.ar 
r«\-.:*d  to  ^^ArdvrifHie  :z  :heLr  catrwcesk  jlt*  3xir'iiere»i  ia  open  ^j, 
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victim  is  not  the  proprietor  who  has  ejected  a  tenant,  but  the  peasant  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  vacant  tenement ;  it  is  not  the  landlord  who  exacts  a 
rent  which  the  self-appointed  legislators  think  too  high,  but  the  tenant  who 
pays  it;  it  is  not  the  farmer  who  has  hired  a  stranger,  but  the  stranger 
who  has  ventured  to  be  hired.  .  .  .  Ireland  is  governed  by  two  codes,  dis- 
similar and  often  opposed^-one  deriving  its  validity  from  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  maintained  by  the  magistrates ;  the  other,  laid  down  by  the 
tenants,  and  enforced  by  assassination. 

In  what  respect  do  these  paragraphs  diflFer  from  those  which  have 
filled  our  daily  press  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  months? 

We  follow  Mr.  Senior  now  to  another  land,  in  which  hopes  of  amend- 
ment might  have  been  considered  less  likely  of  fulfilment  than'even  in 
the  country  we  have  just  left.  It  is  as  well  to  be  reminded  of  the 
condition  of  parts  of  Italy,  not  so  long  as  a  generation  ago.  We 
have  sometimes  wondered  why  it  was  that  the  English  mind,  gene- 
rally speaking,  looked  on  the  Italian  race  as  the  most  corrupt  and 
incorrigible  in  all  Europe,  and  radically  incapable  of  political  re- 
demption. It  is  true  there  were  a  few  who  protested  against 
this  verdict,  and  referred  to  the  higher  intelligence,  more  sympathetic 
habits,  and  nobler  natures,  as  compared  with  other  foreigners,  of  the 
Italian  exiles  and  refugees  settled  in  England.  Still,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  read  the  report  given  by  an  independent  English  gen- 
tleman in  1850  of  Neapolitan  and  Roman  rule,  and  to  come  to  any 
better  conclusion.  When  Mr.  Senior  resided  in  Naples  in  the  winter  of 
1 8 50- 1,  Piedmont  had  risen  in  vain  again  Austria,  and  was  prostrate. 
Sicily  had  rebelled  in  vain  against  Naples,  and  was  again  in  bondage ; 
and  his  not  unfrequent  epithet,  ^  this. childish  country,'  *  incapable  of 
counting  the  cost  of  its  own  acts,'  might  be  said  to  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  peninsula.  As  regards  Naples  and  Sicily,  Goethe's  song,  *  Kennst 
du  das  Land?'  was  never  more  forcibly  illustrated.  Every  cha- 
racteristic of  a  false  and  cruel  king  and  a  corrupt  government  was 
in  full  vigour.  The  king  habitually  broke  his  oath  ;  all  freedom  of 
action,  writing,  speech,  and  even  thought,  was  destroyed.  No  class  of 
society  was  safe  from  sudden  arrest  and  imprisonment.  The  judges 
were  the  creatures  of  the  Court.  If  they  ventured  to  acquit  a  poli- 
tical prisoner,  they  were  removed  ;  the  advocates  who  dared  to  urge 
their  clients'  innocence  were  struck  off  the  roll.  Royal  spies  fre- 
quented society,  receiving  lOO  ducats  a  month.  The  king's  conscience 
was  too  tender  to  bear  the  thought  of  executing  a  criminal ;  but  it 
delighted  in  keeping  thousands  of  innocent  men,  untried,  to  perish 
in  dungeons  so  loathsome  that  the  very  doctors  could  not  enter 
them.  And  yet  Mr.  Senior  says,  'Naples  without  Neapolitans  is 
perfection.'  '  The  table-land  of  Sorrento,  as  we  looked  down  on  it, 
seemed  gilt.  Whatever  was  not  white  with  buildings,  was  golden 
with  oranges/ 

The  trial  of  Poerio — a  name  since  well  known  to  us — was  then 
going  on.  Everybody  knew  what  the  verdict  would  be.  He  was 
well  used  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Neapolitan  despotism.    In  the 
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sudden  changes  from  the  most  disgusting  prison  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  even  to  the  Vice-Presidentship  of  the  Chamber,  this 
gentleman's  life  recalls  that  of  a  Turk  or  Persian  at  the  present  day. 
In  this  instance  he  was  condemned  to  twenty-four  years'  imprison- 
ment in  irons,  and  to  be  chained  to  another  man  ;  and  suffered  the 
sentence  from  1850  till  the  emancipation  of  Italy  (1859).  ^  c^^' 
racteristic  feature  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Austrian  Governments,  still 
in  the  memory  of  many,  is  the  number  of  Italian  gentlemen  who 
endured  imprisonment,  either  solitary,  or  chained  to  another,  for 
their  opinions ;  while  the  evidence  aflForded  (by  those  who  survived) 
of  the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  with  which  the  cultivated  mind 
and  the  sense  of  a  noble  cause  supported  so  terrible  a  form  of  suffer- 
ing, is  as  pathetic  as  sublime.  It  is  due  to  Baron  Poerio  to  quote 
here  the  substance  of  a  note  added  by  Mrs.  Simpson  to  her  father's 
journal :  ^  He  visited  England,  and  came  often  to  Mr.  Senior's  house. 
He  spoke  freely  of  his  imprisonment,  and  said  that  the  time  passed 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  He  was  allowed  to  choose  the  prisoner 
with  whom  he  would  be  chained,  and  he  chose  a  friend,  a  physician. 
He  said  that  he  evolved  almost  all  Dante  from  the  recesses  of  his 
memory,  though  at  first  he  did  not  think  he  could  recollect  any  of  it. 
He  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  bitter  word  against  the  king,  or  any 
of  his  other  persecutors.' 

It  is  the  privilege  of  our  countrymen  to  get  at  and  record  such 
facts.  *  Mr.  Gladstone's  protest  against  the  Neapolitan  prisons 
revealed  the  nature  of  the  old  Italian  governments  to  the  compre- 
hension of  every  English  mind.  This  accoimts  for  the  great  diver- 
gence of  opinion  wUch  prevailed  relatively  in  France  and  England, 
when  Louis  Napoleon  with  vain  treachery  attempted  to  say  to  the 
great  tide  of  Italian  feeling,  *  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.' 

Mr.  Senior  next  proceeded  to  Rome — still  in  the  spring  of  1851. 
The  Eternal  City  was  in  a  state  of  reaction  from  the  reign  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  horrors  of  the  siege.  The  Pope  had  been  brought 
back  by  foreign  bayonets.  He  had  learnt  nothing,  and  he  had  for- 
gotten nothing  ;  he  re-established  every  old  abuse  ;  all  secular 
offices  were  filled  by  ecclesiastics ;  the  people  were  only  kept  down 
by  French  soldiers ;  and  every  Roman  priest  had  a  contadino^a  dress 
in  his  box  wherewith  to  elude  recognition  in  case  of  a  rising.  The 
tyrannies  and  arrests  of  Naples  were  exaggerated  here ;  the  prisons 
more  pestilential.  ^  Are  there,'  I  asked  a  man  of  note, '  many  spies 
in  Rome  ? '  *  The  whole  population,'  he  answered,  *  may  be  divided 
into  the  spies  and  the  spied  upon.  There  is  not  a  waiter  who  does 
not  receive  a  few  pauls  a  month  for  relating  all  he  hears.'  Mr. 
Senior  was  informed  later  that  he  was  always  followed  by  order  of 
the  government.  As  he  was  a  great  walker,  he  observed  that  his 
spy  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  exercise. 

In  his  conversations  with  a  few  individuals  of  the  higher  class, 
one  is  struck  with  the  intelligence  and  sense  displayed.  There  is 
nothing  rarer  in  any  foreigner  than  a  correct  estimate  of  the  English 
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character.  The  Italian  gentlemen  who  have  resided  long  among  us 
are  the  only  foreigners  whose  instincts  as  well  as  experience  have  led 
them  to  judge  us  justly*  Mr,  Seinior  reports  the  conversation  of  the 
Duke  de  Sermoneta,  a  distinguished  Italian  nobleman,  stiU  living, 
whose  judgment  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  assisted  by  two 
marriages  with  English  ladies.  Speaking  of  what  the  modem  Romans 
had  derived  from  ancient  Home :  ^  Assassination,'  he  added,  ^  is  almost 
the  only  classical  custom  we  have  preserved.  In  other  respects,  we 
are  more  Turkish  than  European.  Our  system  of  government  is 
eminently  Turkish.  It  consists  of  a  central  despotism,  and  of  pro- 
vincial despots  whom  they  call  pashas  and  cadis,  and  we  call  car- 
dinals and  prelates  in  the  provinces.  The  real  successors  of  the 
ancient  Bomans  are  the  English.  You  have  inherited  the  Roman 
respect  for  law  and  authority,  the  Roman  love  for  what  is  established, 
the  Roman  pertinacity  of  purpose,  the  Roman  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments, and  the  Roman  contempt  for  foreigners.  When  I  read 
Cicero's  Letters,  I  fancy  myself  reading  the  correspondence  of  one 
of  your  statesmen.  All  the  thoughts,  all  the  feelings,  almost  all 
the  expressions,  are  English.' 

History  will  assuredly  point  back  to  the  unification  of  Italy  as  a 
movement  unique  for  unanimity,  humanity,  moderation,  and  wisdom, 
and  to  the  present  generation  most  astonishing  f6r  its  complete 
success.  The  ignorance  about  Italy,  all  quenched  and  cowed  as  she 
was,  was  imiversal.  No  one  was  believed  who  asserted  that  the  fire 
still  lingering  in  her  ashes  was  of  no  common  kind.  The  stereotyped 
notion  of  bandits,  robbers,  and  assassins  was  always  brought  forward, 
and  the  plain  truth  that  the  Italians  were  distinguished  for  honour, 
straightforwardness,  and  simplicity  of  character,  as  well  as  for 
glorious  brains  and  great  culture,  was  treated  ais  a  fable.  These  false 
ideas  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  race  had  never 
been  judged  by  its  own  acts,  but  by  those  of  their  venal  and  lawless 
dukes,  princes,  and  popes,  in  the  days  of  their  power,  and  of  the  alien 
and  unintelligent  despots  placed  over  them  in  the  latter  days  of  their 
subjection.  It  is  the  awful  attribute  of  despotism  and  misrule  to  be 
twice  cursed,  equally  in  what  it  develops  and  in  what  it  checks.  If 
its  first  and  worst  evil  be  the  baseness  and  corruption  it  engenders, 
its  second  worst  evil  is  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  it  leaves.  The 
incapacity  for  self-rule  entailed  on  the  victims  of  despotism  is  an 
argument  for  denying  the  legitimate  exercise  of  freedom  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  But  the  Italians  have  belied  this  too  generally 
believed  rule.  The  assumption  by  Italy  of  her  just  rank  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  unblotted  by  a  crime;  the  proof  given  to  the  world 
that,  though  her  prominence  in  art  and  poetry  is  a  glory  of  the  past, 
her  powers  of  statesmanship  have  not  declined — these  are  facts  which 
only  gain  in  significance  the  more  closely  they  are  examined.  It  has 
been  her  proud  privilege  for  a  space  of  twenty-two  years  equally  to 
disappoint  the  prophecies  of  her  enemies  as  to  outdo  the  hopes  of 
her  friends.     Sununcmed  to  unite  by  an  epidemic  of  frenzy  rather 
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than  by  a  plan,  seized  in  the  south  by  a  hand  only  fitted  to  grapple 
but  not  to  hold,  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  Peninsula  have 
been  kept  together  by  those  sober  qualities  of  prudence  and  padesce 
which  are  the  very  last  with  which  the  Italians  have  been  credited. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Italian  courtiers  in  place,  such  as  3Ir.  Senior 
met  at  the  grand-ducal  court  of  Florence,  should  have  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  Italian  unity,  and  disappointed  patriots  despaired  of  it. 

We  turn  now  to  the  country  the  course  of  which  is  more  difficult 
to  forecast  than  that  of  any  other,  but  where  Mr.  Seniory  as  we  havr 
stated,  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  gleaning  the  truth.    Tee 
French  journals  open  with  a  sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview'  for  January   1850,  cUeflj 
founded  on  Lamartine's  '  Histoire  de  la  fie  volution,'  and  on  DnnojerV 
^  fie  volution  du  24eme  Fevrier.'    Nothing  could  be  more  startling  than 
the  event,  nor  more  curious  than  the  details  which  acconipanied  it : 
but  seen  now  in  the  background,  behind  the  intervening  history  0: 
the  Second  Empire,  it  vanishes  into  dim  distance.  The  Orleans  dynsftj 
fell  in  February  1848;  in  the  following  month  Mr*  Senior  hastaied 
to  Paris.     The  hotels  were  empty  and  the  streets  full.     He  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  how  much  things  were  lefb  to  chance,  with  no  end 
of  combustible  materials  about.     The  National   Assembly  was  for 
above  three  hours  in  the  hands  of  a  furious  mob,  two  thousaiid  strong, 
while  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  National  Guards,  stationed  close  by. 
expressly  for  their  defence,  remained  unaware  of  the  fact.     Eveir- 
body  was  gesticulating  and  declaiming;   at  every  street  comer's 
crowd  was  collected  round  two  men  in  violent   political   dispute. 
A  few  were  thinking,   fewer  still  planning — ^the  man  was  still  to 
appear  on  the  scene  who  schemed  and  planned  in  silence.     People 
were  accustomed  to  emeutes.     *  A  lemonade  vendor  begged  us  to  take 
encore  un  verre,  avant  que  fa  ne  commence,^    Among  the  aUe  meo 
from  whom  Air.  Senior  endeavoured  to  cull  some  reasonable  ideas 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  stands  foremost.    Always  a  dear  thinker,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  English  institutions,  but  with  a  reason  to  gire 
when  he  differed  from  them,  he  felt  that  a  republican  exp^imeDt 
might  not  last,  but  must  be  tried.     *  It  is  the  only  experiment  which 
the   mou  of  this  generation  have  not  made.     They   had   abscdote 
monarchy  imder  the  Emperor ;  as  much  aristocracy  as  Fiance  can 
supply  nmier  lA>uis  XVIII. :  as  much  constitutional  government  a.* 
wo  can  I  ear  under  Louis  Philippe;  and  now  we  must  undeno  a 
republic' 

I  oVjootod  to  his  calling  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  con- 

siitutionah  sinoe  Louis  Philippe  was  his  own  Prime  Minister a 

mo>t  uiuvustitutional  proceeding  according  to  our  notions. 

*  Yes/  bo  said,  *  according  to  your  notions,  but  not  according  io 
or*rs.  NVo  have  not  yet  adopted  the  true  faith,  the  faith  of  the 
i\«.'<:' i  ti  reriorai^  '  (^Bonaparte's  idea  of  a  constitutional  king). 
•  To  pn^si^no  our  respect  our  sovereign  must  act,  and  this  pezliaps 
maki^  us  incapable  at  present  of  yoiu*  constitutional  government    If 
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our  Sovereign,  whether  president  or  king,  merely  takes  the  ministers 
whom  the  Assembly  points  out  to  him,  keeps  them  as  long  as  they 
can  keep  their  majority,  follows  their  advice  implicitly,  and  dismisses 
them  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  majority,  he  becomes  King  Log,  and 
we  despise  him.  If  he  acts  he  must  sometimes  make  mistakes,  and 
still  oftener  be  thought  to  do  so.  He  will  sometimes  ofifend  the 
good  sense  of  tlie  nation,  and  oftener  its  susceptibilities,  and  we 
shall  hate  him.  This  is  the  objection  to  a  president  for  life;  he 
would  inevitably  become  hated  or  despised,  or  both,  and  then  we 
should  go  into  the  streets  and  depose  him.  For  in  France,'  he  added, 
*we  are  not  good  balancers  of  inconveniences.  Ncms  aommea 
trop  logiques,  and  as  soon  as  we  see  the  faults  of  an  institution, 
nous  la  briaona.  In  England  you  calculate;  we  act  on  impulse. 
We  should  never  have  tolerated  your  Hanoverian  kings,  with  their 
German  favourites  and  their  German  policy.  We  should  have  turned 
them  out  in  a  year.  You  kept  them  till  they  were  acclimatised, 
and  gradually  became  the  best  royal  stock  in  Europe.' 

Another  friend,  Michel  Chevalier,  the  well-known  political  eco- 
nomist, prophesied  that  within  three  months  there  would  be  a 
battle  in  the  streets.  It  occurred  in  less  than  a  month,  and  was 
put  down,  as  we  know,  by  General  Cavaignac  after  four  days'  tre- 
mendous fighting.  On  June  29,  1848,  he  was  named  temporary 
President  of  the  French  BepubUc,  and  superseded  by  Prince  Ix)uis 
Napoleon  on  December  20.  Here  then  commenced  that  reign  which 
seemed  to  efface  all  that  went  before  it,  even  that  which  it  most 
affected  to  imitate. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  history  than  to  trace  the  sources 
of  that  which  men  trust  to  and  believe  in — the  sources  of  power. 
There  is  always  the  closest  connection  between  the  governor  and  the 
governed.  Men  rule  through  the  nobler,  but  also  through  the  baser, 
natures  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  tyrant  only  subjugates  the 
slave ;  the  spoiler  only  commands  those  greedy  to  share  the  spoil ; 
the  impostor  only  imposes  on  those  willing  to  be  imposed  upon. 
The  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  affords  a  humiliating  spectacle  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  meaner  motives  of  mankind,  and  of  the  man  who 
knew  for  a  time  how  to  work  upon  them.  It  was  a  new  manifesta- 
tion for  the  shallow  to  admire,  the  philosopher  to  wonder  at,  and  for 
the  virtuous  to  deplore  ;  at  once  so  strong  and  so  rotten,  so  brilliant 
and  so  corrupt,  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  usual  conditions  of 
permanence  and  yet  so  long-lived  ;  so  diflScult  to  overthrow  and  yet 
so  inexorably  foredoomed  as  to  obtein  a  kind  of  spurious  power  over 
men's  imaginations,  which  alone  accounts  for  the  mistaken  estimate 
of  the  man,  even  in  minds  not  devoid  of  the  moral  sense.  It  is  even 
yet  difficult  to  realise  that  such  a  man  was  really  chosen  by  the 
French  people,  and  that  such  a  reign  really  took  place.  But  for  Mr. 
Senior,  who  in  his  journals  and  conversations  may  be  said  to  have 
caught  the  manners  and  opinions  living  as  they  rose,  many  of  the 
subtler  characteristics  of  that  reign  would  have  been  effaced  from  view. 

Ko.  621  (ifO.  CZU.  H.  8.)  Y 
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It  was  during  the  general  commotions  of  1848  that  a  German 
gentleman  parodied  the  line  *  Yox  populi,  vox  Ddy  as  *  Vox  populi, 
vox  Rindvieh '  (bullock).  And  though  a  right  definition  of  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  axioms  we  can  uphold, 
yet  the  result  of  French  universal  sufirage  deserves  the  contempt  cast 
on  the  proverb.  Mr.  Senior  instances  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
as  a  proof  of  the  folly  of  a  people — ^assuming  to  be  the  first  in  the 
world — which  had  turned  out  the  monarch  who  had  given  them 
prosperity,  such  as  they  had  never  before  enjoyed, '  and  thrown  its  fate 
into  the  hands  of  an  adventurer,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and 
inexperienced  in  politics,  whose  only  achievements  had  been  the  two 
most  unprincipled  and  senseless  enterprises  of  modem  times : '  his 
chief  claims  to  popular  favour,  as  the  nephew  of  the  uncle,  being 
further  precisely  those  least  calculated,  one  would  have  thought,  to 
gain  it. 

Still,  it  is  but  &ir  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  people  who  turned 
out  the  one  were  not  the  same  who  elected  the  other.  Louis  Philippe 
was  overthrown  by  the  populace  of  the  capital;  Jx>ui8  Napoleon 
chosen  by  that  of  the  country.  Even  as  a  deputy,  he  played  no  part 
that  would  have  enlisted  the  mob  of  Paris  in  his  favour.  ^  He  used,' 
as  Tocqueville  says,  ^  to  sit  in  the  Chamber  silent  and  alone,  pitied 
by  some  members,  and  neglected  by  all.  Silence,  indeed,  was  neces- 
sary to  his  success.'  It  was  in  the  same  mood  that  he  received  the 
announcement  of  the  plebiscite  in  his  favour:  when  he  sat  dull, 
silent,  and  immovable,  till  his  cousin,  Madame  Baciocchi,  lost  patience 
and  exclaimed  (a  fact  told  us  by  one  to  whom  she  told  it), '  Etes- 
VOU8  fait  de  pierre  ? '  But  from  that  moment  any  shrewd  observer 
could  have  foreseen  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue.  Before  his 
ministry  was  a  week  old,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Malle- 
ville,  resigned  his  portfolio  in  consequence  of  the  President's  demand 
that  the  documents  respecting  those  same  ^senseless  enterprises'  of 
Strasburg  and  Boulogne  should  be  given  up  to  him.  In  a  few  weeks 
more  occurred  the  intervention  of  the  French  troops  at  Some — a 
vulgar  calculation  for  enlisting  the  clerical  party  on  his  side,  but 
alarming  to  the  friends  of  peace  as  a  gross  breach  of  international 
law,  and  repugnant  to  the  true  Bepublicans  as  denying  to  the  Boman 
people  the  rights  asserted  and  personified  by  the  French  people — 
rights  which  the  President  had  just  sworn  to  uphold.  How  little 
importance  he  attached  to  these  oaths  was  further  shown  by  his 
giving  direct  instructions  and  promises  to  General  Oudinot — a  step 
which  exceeded  his  powers  as  ^  head  servant  to  the  Bepublic,'  and 
which  he  concealed  from  his  Cabinet.  The  scene  in  the  French 
Chambers  after  the  repulse  of  the  French  troops,  witnessed  by  Mr. 
Senior,  was  a  parody  on  representative  government,  which  reads  like 
an  act  in  ^  Sabagas.'  At  the  same  time  the  still  fermenting  elements 
of  disorder,  the  growing  suspicion  of  the  man  the  country  had 
saddled  on  itself,  constituted  an  interregnum  in  which  we  seem  to 
hear  the  air  thick  with  murmurs  as  in  Dante's  First  Circle.    Now 
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arose  those  cries — *  fa  ne  pent  pas  durer — quelque  chose  arrivera ' — 
which  kept  men  anxious  and  also  inactive.  These  were  the  fears 
that  restricted  enterprise  and  dismissed  workmen ;  thus  adding  to 
the  always  increasing  difiBculty  of  the  situation.  Uneasy  lay  the 
head  that  then  accepted  ministerial  responsibilities.  It  was  M. 
Faucher's  duty,  like  a  doctor  summoned  to  a  patient,  to  attend  and 
prescribe  for  every  symptom  of  an  imeute,  at  whatever  hour  it  might 
occur.  *  Madame  Faucher  told  me'  (May  12,  1849)  *that,  the  night 
before,  her  husband  was  twice  called  up  after  midnight  by  messages 
from  the  Prefet  de  Police,  announcing  the  imminent  explosion  of  an 
insurrection ;  every  Smeute,  by  the  way,  being  calculated  to  cost 
40,CXX)?.,  raised  by  rating  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
something  deeply  pathetic  in  Madame  de  Tocqueville's  remark  to 
Mr.  Senior :  *  I  thought,  after  you  left  us  yesterday,  how  much  your 
■conversation  showed  that  you  belonged  to  a  settled  government.  You 
are  to  be  absent  for  three  months,  and  you  have  no  doubt  that  when 
you  return.  Queen  Victoria  will  be  still  on  her  throne,  and  Lord  John 
Eussell  her  Minister,  and  Mr.  Senior  still  Master  in  Chancery.  No 
Frenchman  can  look  forward  for  three  months,  nor  indeed  for  three 
weeks  I ' 

But  if  the  motives  which  led  the  French  people  to  elect  him  be 
incomprehensible  to  us,  those  whicli  moved  them  to  retain  him  are 
•easier  read.  One  of  the  strange,  reactionary  characteristics  of  the 
times  was  the  dread  of  change.  It  required  one  to  be  a  Frenchman 
to  understand  the  contradiction  of  impatience  at  the  state  of  things, 
and  yet  the  fear  of  changing  for  the  worse.  Far  from  valuing  the 
privilege  of  electing  a  new  quasi-king  every  four  years,  the  masses 
detested  it.  The  general  expression  was,  *  We  must  have  something 
permanent.'  This  was  the  feeling  in  August  1850,  at  which  time 
the  President  was  making  a  progress  through  the  chief  commercial 
cities  of  France.  It  was  very  doubtful  how  he  would  be  received  ; 
and,  in  the  words  of  M.  Rivet,*  *  much  depends  on  his  present  progress. 
Public  receptions  are  not  scenes  in  which  he  shows  to  advantage. 
He  can  ride  well  and  looks  imposing  when  on  horseback,  and  he  can 
deliver  a  speech  tolerably  which  he  has  learnt  by  heart ;  but  in  these 
two  things  are  summed  up  his  power  of  acting  the  king  before  a 
crowd.  He  does  not  captivate  by  manners,  for  he  is  cold  and 
reserved.  His  inferiority  to  the  Orleans  princes  must  strike  every- 
one. Still  he  is  there^  and  has  therefore  with  him  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  present  feelings  of  France — the  fear  of  change.' 

It  was  not  from  the  ministers  of  his  later  time  that  one  could 
expect  to  obtain  an  intelligent  view  of  Louis  Napoleon's  character,  or 
possibly  even  a  grateful  one ;  but  the  honourable  men  who  gave  his 
reign  the  best  inauguration  by  first  taking  office  under  him,  and 
resigned  it  as  soon  as  his  want  of  principle   became  known,   are 


1  A  deputj  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  again  tinder  Lonis  Napoleon.    He  became 
corueiller  d'itat  in  i849t  hot  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  coup  d'Hat, 
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witnesses  too  unimpeachable  to  be  doubted.  Tocqueville's  recollec- 
tions during  his  short  tenure  of  ofiBce  as  Foreign  Minister  greatly 
enrich  these  volumes.  The  Chamber  had  voted  the  President  an 
income  of  three  million  of  francs,  or  i20,ooo{.,  with  the  Elysfe  as  his 
residence.  In  little  over  the  two  years  he  applied  for  an  increase  of 
i,8oo,cxx)  francs,  or  72,000?.  *  Was  he  wise,'  I  asked,  *  in  indulging 
in  an  expenditure  which  forces  him  to  apply  to  the  Chamber  for  a 
further  allowance  ? '  '  Very  unwise,'  said  Tocqueville ;  *  he  ought  ta 
have  lived  within  his  income,  as  the  richest  private  man  in  France, 
without  assuming  princely  magnificence.  He  would  have  been  more 
respected,  and  really  more  powerful.  I  have  told  him  so  a  hundred 
times.  I  have  implored  him  to  lay  aside  his  extravagant  retinue,  and 
to  discontinue  his  ostentatious  fiies.  But  his  instincts  are  towards 
expense,  and  his  immediate  adherents,  who  were  as  bad  advisers  a» 
it  is  possible,  stimulate  an  extravagance  by  which  they  profit.'  *  In 
what  way,'  I  said,  '  does  he  get  rid  of  so  much  money  ? '  *  A  great 
deal  of  it,'  said  Tocqueville,  *  goes  in  gifts  to  old  officers ;  much  of 
course  in  dinners  and  balls,  but  more  still  in  what  is  called  covlagey 
waste  and  carelessness.' 

Then  again,  in  Tocqueville's  words,  *  He  has  a  quality  fatal  to  per- 
manent influence  over-  men — a  love  of  inferior  company,  I  mean  in- 
tellectually. He  is  shy — ^he  has  little  conversation,  no  readiness ;  he 
cannot  speak.  He  feels,  therefore,  ill  at  ease  with  men  of  talent — this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  hates  popular  bodies.  He  fears  and 
dislikes  orators.  He  surrounds  himself,  therefore,  with  puppets,  who,, 
as  soon  as  he  tries  to  use  them,  will  break  in  his  hands.' 

It  is  in  such  moods  that  men  solace  themselves  by  indulging  i]> 
surmises  as  to  the  future.  In  this  form  of  calculation  Tocqtieville 
evidently  took  the  lead. 

^  What 'I  asked  (January  1851) 'will  be  the  prophecy  that  I 
shall  hear  when  I  am  in  Paris  next  May  ?  During  the  three  last 
Mays  it  has  been  an  insurrection,  and  twice  it  has  come  true.'  *  The 
prophecy,'  he  answered,  *  next  May,  will  be  a  coup  d'Stat  Some  of 
your  friends  will  tell  you  that  in  a  week  the  Assembly  will  declare 
itself  in  danger,  appoint  a  guard  of  40,000  men  under  the  command 
of  one  of  its  members,  and  use  it  to  drag  the  President  to  Vincennes. 
Others  will  assure  you  that  the  news  you  may  expect  every  mornings 
is  that  during  the  night  the  Palais  National  had  been  occupied  by 
the  troops,  that  the  walls  are  covered  with  placards  declaring  the 
Assembly  dissolved,  and  that  all  the  leading  members  of  the  majority 
are  arrested  or  concealed.  And  I  will  not  venture  to  predict  that 
neither  of  these  events— or,  at  least,  that  an  event  similar  to  one  of 
them — will  not  occur.' 

We  have  heard  it  urged,  in  criticism  of  these  conversations,  that 
of  the  various  prophecies  as  to  the  future,  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
other  nations,  which  they  record,  very  few  have  proved  true.  It  would 
have  been  stranger  still  if  they  had  so  proved,  for  the  weather  itself  for 
the  next  twenty  years  would  be  easier  of  forecast.     Observation  of 
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past  events  will  teach  the  politician  in  some  measure  what  to  do  or 
what  to  avoids  but  history  is  ever  weaving  fresh  materials  and  com- 
binations into  her  web ;  and  the  sudden  impulses  of  popular  passion, 
the  inspirations  of  a  new  mind,  with  countless  other  subtle  agencies 
which  establish  and  overthrow,  do  and  undo,  may  be  said  to  defy  all 
human  foresight.  The  causes  and  course  of  the  French  Bevolution 
Are  the  great  text-book  for  all  rulers  and  peoples ;  and  yet  how  little 
have  they  taught  the  nation  most  interested  in  such  lessons ;  how  little 
also  to  those  spectator  governments  most  needing  the  tremendous 
warning  I  The  virtues  of  commuDities  are  diflFerent  to  those  of  an 
individual.  They  are  bound  to  think  only  of  self,  he  of  others :  *  The 
patriotism  of  nations,'  in  Madame  de  Stael's  words,  ^  ought  to  be 
egotistical.'  They  are  not  responsible  like  one  man.  There  is  no 
direct  bar  to  which  to  bring  them.  The  conscience  of  a  himdred  men 
is  not  so  potent  as  that  of  one.  They  have  no  future  state,  out  of 
human  sight,  but  clear  to  human  faith  ;  nor  even  an  approximate 
term  of  present  life.  Public  opinion  is  their  only  judge ;  but  even  that 
has  to  be  born  of  themselves  and  to  live  within  themselves,  not  be- 
yond and  above  them.  Had  Methuselah  had  nine  himdred  and  sixty- 
nine  years  of  European  experience  he  would  have  been  no  better 
prophet  of  the  fate  of  nations  than  we.  He  would  have  known  that 
corrupt  governments,  vicious  courts,  privileged  castes,  venal  judges, 
and  underpaid  officials  will  keep  a  country  in  misery  and  bring  it 
some  day  to  grief,  but  all  positive  predictions  as  to  the  how  and  the 
when  would  have  been  beyond  him. 

That  all  kinds  of  prophecies  at  such  a  time  should  have  been 
hazarded  by  those  who  conversed  with  Mr.  Senior  was  but  natural,  nor 
does  their  nonfulfilment  in  any  way  detract  from  the  interest  of  these 
conversations ;  in  truth,  as  indexes  of  a  people's  or  an  individual's 
views,  false  prophecies  are  as  curious  as  true  ones. 

But  to  return  to  Tocqueville's  prediction.  The  cottp  dCHat^  with 
the  leading  members  arrested  or  concealed,  did  occur,  as  we  know,  on 
December  2,  1 8  5 1  — Tocqueville  himself  being  one  of  the  victims — and 
has  been  too  often  described  to  need  any  allusion  here. 

After  this  too  successful  conspiracy,  of  which  the  outrage  offered 
to  the  first  men  in  France  was  the  mildest  part,  the  last  policy  of 
respect  towards  *  notre  maitre '  vanished,  and  good  men  spoke  openly 
though  carefully.  To  an  Englishman  they  used  no  reserve,  though 
many  an  irritated  expostulation  on  the  view  the  English  press  took  of 
the  Elect  of  the  French  nation,  to  which  Mr.  Senior  had  no  difficulty 
in  replying.  It  was  now  that  the  expression  *  Celui-d '  became  the 
familiar  epithet  adopted  by  *  Captive  Good,  attending  Captain  111 ; ' — 
while  the  recital  of  his  follies  and  meannesses,  as  well  as  of  darker 
doiogs,  to  a  sympathetic  listener,  afforded  temporary  relief  to  many 
a  sorrowing  heart.  Scarcely  a  month  after  the  coup  d^etat  Lanjui- 
nais  ^  came  in  one  evening.     He  bad  been  dining  with  Kissileff,  the 


2  Son  of  the  weU-known  member  of  the  Convention.    He  accepted  the  portfolio 
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KiiiiHian  miriiMii;r.    ^  IjOuU  Napoleoa  baildi   on   BsiEsan.  ^TniMr  i 
coriwjr|iwjrK:#j  of  ihf;  marriage  of  his  coti§in  Prince  Ijeiicst---i.":»e:x  "   '.. 
Knifieror'H  daughter.     Ife  calls  it  an '*aZZ>'<ift*:< -if  ^r5'3ii,*..\f.*  izi.  .. 
or^^ariM  the  "  (Jonstittilionnel"  and  the  '*Patrife  "  '  tw^i  "nzje*  **--r»i.'  i-j  . 
in  vain ),  annoijnc^:<l  a  fortnight  ago  that  the  "^mperrir  Iiiui  •^  ._i 
the  Order  of  St.  Amlrrsw,  which  is  given  only  to  iru=ELi«i5  j  --It  "_i- 
jH!rial  family,  and  an  autograph  letter  of  coiigratiilacxs;!!  :t  -Li^r 
fUfXaL     Ki-iHilefT  Hays  that  all  this  is  &Lse,  that    "Zjssrjirz::   .ricr  : 
]ett/:r  ha^l  lif;en  sent,  but  he  had  been  trying  in  -nfr.  "l:  ^^  l  i=^- 
pajj^jr  t/i  irisf;rt  a  denial.' 

For  all  that  there  en.sued  the  same  honour  am»:.c^  fri?:t.?ir  . 
i.i4  attributed  to  thieves.  In  a  letter  to  TocqTa&TilI«r  -pjr.  ^' 
ynxaii^i  .Mr.  .Senior  mentions  seeing  proofe  of  gr^rtgr* rr: ":t-=. - -^^  — 
tween  Auistria  and  Uu-isia  on  the  great  service  I>xxii  Xiis»:.I«=-:-  ^ 
done  by  'putting  down  parliamentary  leanings.*  Tra;*  iz.  —.  " 
nrHf^fctH  he  was  less  dangerous  than  the  Orleans  fiunllT  wi,:-  Lii  r.  . 
pro.-.eriU;d  leaning.-,  and  that  as  long  as  he  showed  i»'a^2r*r5s:~r  ::  - 
prnsities  their  fKilicy  ought  to  Ije  to  encociage  hiT^  ^ani  :.: 
Kngland  as  a /oyer  of  constitutional,  that  is  of  anarchical.  « 

Mr.  Senior  stayed  much  at  the  country  booses  of  ixst  YTr:z^:. 
noblesse — at  the  Chateau  de  Canisy,  belonging  to  Count  Kerg-jr-i'. 
n^Ar  .St.  Lo ;  at  Chateau  Keaux  F'ojjies,  belonging  to  Count  CoiocHt: 
at  ifery,  Cher,  the  chjit/:au  of  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,'  one  of  dr 
victirrm  of  the  cov^p  d'ttoi ;  in  all  of  which  he  met  distinguishri 
memlyjrs  of  the  Irreconcilables,  and  reaped  a  harvest  of  cmioos  i> 
form?ition.  At  Ilery  he  met  General  Changamier,  who  had  p-t 
down  the  insurgents  in  April,  1848,  and  on  two  occaaons  conmiandei 
all  the  tnxjps  in  Pari-,  including  the  National  Guard ;  also  Odillon 
I^arrot,  who  was  Pre^-ident  of  the  Council  and  Slinister  of  Justin 
under  the  I^re.sident,  and  was  one  of  his  first  ministers  to  be  dismissed, 
^'hjin^^arrjier  made  revelations  of  no  common  intercut,  especially 
;i-;  to  Ijouis  Nap^^leon'n  plan  for  a  coup  *.r^at  as  early  as  Janoarr 
29,  1 849,  disconcerted  l>y  the  general's  prompt  measniesl  who  ordered 
t'*  tf|tf;ir  qiiarteis  the  trooj>5  he  had  appointed  to  support  him.  'I 
received  a  summons  to  a  meeting  of  iLe  minist«s  at  ten.  Soon  after 
w*:  had  a--^.-mble'l  the  President  came  in  and  took  his  seat.  After  a 
few  rniiiutes*  silence,  he  addressed  us  in  his  slow, soft  voice:  *  Gentle- 
men, you  see  that  the  Constitution  is  impracticable.  I  have  some- 
thing^ to  pro[K»5€  as  a  substitute  for  it."  He  to^c  a  paper  firom  hi> 
[Kxket,  and  l>igan  to  read  it.  He  was  interrupted  by  Passy,  the 
Minister  of  P'i  nance,  who  said :  ••  You  seem  to  l«  preparing  a  cou}- 
d'etat.  1)0  you  not  know  that  another  revolution  will  destroy  ou: 
finances,  and  undo  nil  the  g''»i  thai  three  year? of  peace  have  done?' 
"  Do  you  talk  to  me  of  your  mi>enirle  ^nances,"  said  the  President— 
*'  qu/.ind  je  joue  ina  tt:e."     ••  Farblriu  !  ~  said  RnlHere,  the  Minister 


'A  Act; cultr.ro  and  Cz-i-erce  :ii:dvr  ;be  ?rri^l'.T=.:.  b=:iv:ir«d  ir":.-^  jciraic  life  afte" 
•He  ^ied  at  tbo  a^e  of  eirltT-rw:.  in  la«:  M^t. 
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of  War,  "  ce  TCeat  pas  aeulement  voire  tite  que  vous  jouez^  mais 
toutea  lea  nStresJ'^  Barrot  said  a  few  words,  trie  dignement,  and  the 
President  put  the  paper  unread  into  his  pocket  and  left  us.  We  did 
not  wish  for  an  impeachment,  which  might  have  brought  on  another 
revolution ;  so  we  resolved  to  say  nothing  about  the  incident.' 

September  i860. — ^I  asked  Changai'mer  his  opinion  as  to  the  courage  of 
Louis  Napoleon. 

Changamier. — It  is  great  in  theory,  small  in  practice.  At  Strasbourg, 
when  the  regiment  on  which  he  depended  refused  its  support,  he  ran  and 
was  found  in  a  state  of  abject  terror,  hiding  under  a  carriage.  In  the 
Boulogne  attempt,  when  he  had  got  half  way  across  the  Channel  he  became 
alarmed,  and  wished  to  turn  back.  The  people  about  him  called  for  cham- 
pagne, and  kept  him  to  his  piurpose  by  making  him  half  drimk.*  As  he 
approached,  and  no  friends  appeared,  his  alarm  returned.  The  first  troops 
that  met  him  were  under  the  command  of  a  sensible  old  officer,  who,  when 
he  saw  the  strange  procession,  accompanied  by  the  tame  eagle,  and  wbjs  told 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  at  its  head,  instead  of  joining  him,  summoned 
him  to  surrender.  Vaudreuil  had  said  that  at  Strasbourg  Louis  Napoleon 
had  not  dared  even  to  fire  a  pistol  in  his  own  defence.  He  recollected  this 
moty  kept  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  fired  at  the  officer ;  but  his  hand  shook  so 
that  though  the  man  was  not  five  paces  off  he  missed  him,  and  wounded  a 
poor  cook,  who  in  his  white  apron  was  standing  at  a  door  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Louis  Napoleon  turned,  ran  into  the  sea,  and  got  into  a  boat. 
A  boat  from  the  shore  pulled  after  him.  He  gave  himself  up,  begged  them  not 
to  hurt  him,  and  said  that  he  had  200,000  francs  in  his  pocket  which  he 
would  give  them.  He  was  landed,  and  begged  M.  Adam  the  maire  to  take  the 
200,000  francs.  Adam  said  he  would  take  care  of  them,  but,  with  busi- 
ness-like habits,  chose  to  count  them  first.  It  was  lucky  for  him ;  for  when 
they  were  counted  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd,  there  were  found  to  be  only 
120,000.  Thiis  sum  when  he  was  on  his  trial  before  his  peers  he  claimed, 
and  the  cruel  government  of  Louis  Philippe  let  him  have  them. 

Senior, — Did  he  show  courage  at  Magenta? 

Changarnier, — He  never  crossed  the  Ticino.  He  was  smoking  in  a 
house  during  the  whole  time.  At  Solferino,  where  he  was  two  miles  in  the 
rear,  he  did  not  move  or  give  an  order,  but  he  smoked  fifty-three  cigars. 
We  know  this,  as  he  always  carries  with  him  little  boxes,  each  of  which 
contains  fifty  cigars.  One  was  quite  exhausted,  and  three  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  other.  Once  a  spent  ball  came  near  him,  but  that  is  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  could  be  considered  as  under  fire.  I  saw  a  letter  fix)m 
one  of  the  Cent-Suisses  to  his  mother,  *  You  need  be  under  no  anxiety  about 
me.  I  am  with  the  Emperor,  and  therefore  out  of  danger.'  In  fSBWJt  none  of 
them  were  hit. 

With  such  an  entire  absence  of  all  claim  to  captivate  the  imagi- 
nation of  men,  the  analysis  of  the  sources  of  influence  possessed  by 
the  late  Emperor  becomes  a  curious  question.  When  we  remember 
how  little  was  thought  of  him  during  his  residence  in  England,  it  is 
but  fair  to  conclude  that  there  was  something  in  the  French  character 


*  This  account  of  the  demeanour  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  borne  out  by  Count 
Orsi,  who  directed  the  Boulogne  expedition.  See  his  paper  in  Frater'i  Magaaine 
for  August  1879.— Bd. 
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which  lent  him  an  importance  not  felt  here.  One  of  the  best 
judges  of  men's  minds  and  abilities — the  late  Mrs.  Norton  (Lady 
Stirling  Maxwell) — was  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty  and  wit  when  two 
French  princes  appeared  in  London  society.  With  both  she  had 
those  coquettish  relations  which  never  blinded  her  as  to  the  mental 
calibre  of  her  adorers.  Frequent  biUeta  passed  between  her  and  them. 
*  Those  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  I  jealously  preserved,'  she  told  us, 
^  as  from  one  destined  to  play  a  great  part  at  the  head  of  the  French 
nation  ;  those  from  Louis  Napoleon  I  threw  into  my  paper  basket,  as 
from  a  vain  fool.'  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Senior,  accurately  and  philosophically  defines  those  qualities  in 
Louis  Napoleon  which  acted  on  the  French  mind.  *  A  man,'  he  said, 
^  may  acquire  influence  either  by  possessing  in  a  higher  degree  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  his  country  and  to  his  time,  or  by  possessing 
those  in  which  they  are  deficient.  Wellington  is  an  example  of  the 
first  sort.  His  excellences  were  those  of  Englishmen  carried  almost 
to  perfection.  Louis  Napoleon  belongs  to  the  second.  If  his  merits 
had  been  impetuous  courage,  rapidity  of  ideas,  frankness,  versatility 
of  resource,  he  would  have  been  surrounded  with  his  equals  or  his 
superiors.  He  predominated  over  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact because  he  dijBFered  from  them ;  because  he  was  calm,  slow, 
reserved,  silent,  and  persevering ;  because  he  is  a  Dutchman,  not  a 
Frenchman.* 

No  man  ever  gained  more  by  silence,  in  the  sphere  he  had  attained, 
than  he.  Smoking  and  scheming,  both  silent  operations,  went  on 
together.  His  taciturnity  stimulated  conjecture  and  curiosity.  He 
did  not  use  speech,  according  to  Talleyrand's  motj  to  conceal  his 
thoughts,  but  rather  to  reverse  them.  One  of  the  anonymous  inter- 
locutors says  of  him :  *  His  words  are  like  witches'  prayers.  They  are 
always  to  be  read  backwards.'  Sometimes  he  had  periods  of  the  absence 
of  all  forms  of  outward  expression.  M.  B^musat  said  of  him  (April 
1861) :  *  He  is  allowing  the  country  to  drift  on  now.  He  is  in  one 
of  his  torpid  fits.' 

But  it  is  from  a  woman  we  obtain  the  closest  view  of  his  educa- 
tion and  character.  Madame  Comu,  the  wife  of  an  eminent  artist, 
had  been  associated  in  sisterly  relations  with  him  in  early  life ;  had 
visited  him  annually  in  Ham,  helped  him  to  escape,  and  remained 
devoted  to  him  till  the  coup  d^itat,  when  she  broke  with  him.  At 
the  date  of  the  conversations  we  here  report  (April  1861)  she  had 
always  refused  to  see  him,  though  constantly  entreated  to  come ;  but 
they  corresponded,  and  she  helped  him  to  obtain  materials  for  his 
history  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Madame  Comu  showed  me  a  vase  of  jade  taken  from  the  palace  of 
Pekin  which  he  sent  to  her  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  came  without  the 
oover.  This  morning,  Thelin,  the  Emperor's  servant,  who  managed  his 
escape  from  Ham,  brought  her  the  cover.  *  The  Emperor/  he  said,  *  spent 
all  yesterday  in  looking  for  it.' 

Madame    Comu. — Louis  Napoleon  is    a  strange  being.-     One,   who 
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did  not  know  him,  would  think  that  he  had  enough  to  do  without  wasting 
«  day  in  looking  for  the  cover  of  a  vase.  But  it  is  just  like  him.  His 
mind  wants  keeping.  A  trifle  close  to  his  eyes  hides  firom  him  the  largest 
object  at  a  distance.  .  .  .  We  lived  together  from  our  births  till  I  was 
about  fourteen  and  he  about  eighteen.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  this 
time  he  was  surrounded  by  all  the  splendour  of  a  Cotui}.  During  the  last 
eight  he  was  in  Germany,  looked  down  on  by  the  Germans,  who  would 
scarcely  admit  the  Buonapartes  to  be  gentry,  and  would  call  him  '  Monsieur 
Buonaparte.  .  .  .'  His  long  exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  higher  classes 
of  his  countrymen,  and,  in  great  measure,  from  the  higher  classes  of  the 
foreigners  among  whom  he  resided,  did  him  harm  in  many  ways.  It  is 
wonderful  that  it  did  not  spoil  his  manners.  He  was  saved  perhaps  by 
having  so  admirable  a  model  before  him  as  his  mother.  But  it  made  him 
something  of  a  'pcvnoenu — what  you  would  call  a  tuft-hunter.  He  looked  up 
to  people  of  high  rank  with  a  mixture  of  admii'ation,  envy,  and  dislike.  .  .  . 
The  great  progress  in  political  knowledge  made  by  the  higher  classes  in 
France  between  1815  and  1848  was  lost  to  him.  When  we  met  in  1826, 
after  three  years'  separation,  I  was  struck  with  his  backwardness  as  to 
political  matters.  In  France  he  has  never  lived  except  as  a  child,  a 
prisoner,  and  a  sovereign.  It  will  seem  a  paradox  to  you,  that  it  is  to  his 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  higher  classes  in  France  that  I 
attribute  much  of  his  success.  His  opinions  and  feelings  are  those  of  the 
French  people  from  1799  ^  1812,  as  they  were  fashioned  by  Napoleon 
during  his  thirteen  years  of  despotism,  war,  and  victory.  Now  these 
opinions  and  feelings,  all  modified  or  abandoned  by  our  higher  classes,  are 
still  those  of  the  multitude.  They  despise  parliamentary  government, 
despise  the  Pope,  despise  the  priests,  delight  in  profuse  expenditure,  delight 
in  war,  hold  the  Khine  to  be  our  rightful  frontier — that  it  is  our  duty  to 
seize  all  that  is  within  it — and  have  no  notion  of  any  foreign  policy  except 
one  of  aggression  and  domination.  The  people  and  he,  therefore,  perfectly 
agree.  It  is  not  that  he  has  learned  their  sentiments — how  could  he,  in 
prison  or  in  exile  ?  But  they  are  his  own.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  little 
he  heard,  and  the  less  he  attended  to,  from  the  persons  he  saw  between 
1848  and  1852  about  liberty,  self-government,  economy,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Assembly,  respect  for  foreign  nations  and  fidelity  to  treaties,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  silliest  trash.  So  it  would  have  appeared  to  all  the  lower 
classes  in  France,  so  it  would  have  appeared  to  the  army,  drawn  from  those 
classes,  and  exaggerating  their  political  errors. 

The  information  Madame  Cornu  possessed  as  to  Louis  Napoleon's 
early  years  was  useful  to  people  in  place.  M.  Cintrat,  *  Directeur  des 
Archives '  of  the  Foreign  Office,  says :  '  I  believe  his  character  to  be 
unchanged.  She  taught  me  how  to  manage  it.'  Senior :  '  And  what  is 
your  estimate  of  it  ? '  Cintrat :  '  Romantic,  impulsive,  bizarre,  idle, 
vain,  inconsistent,  good-natured,  selfish,  fearing  and  hating  all 
superiors.  She  told  me  he  always  liked  the  worst  children.  The 
fond  of  his  character  is  selfishness.  The  form  which  his  selfishness 
takes  is  vanity,  and  his  vanity  is  vulgarly  commonplace.  It  is  love, 
not  of  esteem,  but  of  notoriety — not  of  the  approbation  of  the  wise  or 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  good,  but  of  the  astonishment  of  the  mob.  As 
a  child,  he  liked  bad  children ;  as  a  man,  he  likes  bad  men.' 

The  sequel  to  the  episode  of  Madame  Cornu  was  interesting. 
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After  refusing  to  see  the  Emperor  finr  twidre  years,  he  at  length 
pleaded  in  the  name  of  his  child,  then  just  seTen  years  of  age,  and 
she  gave  way,  and  accompanied  ^ladame  Walewski  to  the  Tuileries. 
The  interview  was  most  affectionate.  The  Emperor  kissed  her,  and 
she  him,  and  they  all  wept.  ^  MeehanJU  femme !  ^  he  exclaimed, 
'  Voila  douze  ans  que  tu  me  tiens  riguemrJ  From  that  time  she  saw 
him  frequently.  '  I  find  him  in  the  evenings  alone  in  his  cabinet,  at 
work  on  his  ^  Cop^ar ; "  but  he  is  glad  to  break  it  off,  and  to  talk  to  me 
for  hours  on  old  times.  He  is  quite  unembarrassed,  for  his  con- 
science does  not  reproach  him ;  indeed  no  Buonaparte  ever  has  to 
complain  of  his  conscience.  I  sometimes  forget  all  that  has  passed 
since  we  saw  one  another  for  the  last  time,  before  December  185 1 ; 
when  be  was  still  an  innocent  man.  But  from  time  to  time  the  de- 
struction of  our  liberties,  the  massacres  of  185 1,  the  deportations  of 
1852,  and  the  cruelties  which  revenged  the  atientatj  rise  to  my  mind, 
and  I  shrink  from  the  embrace  of  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of  s> 
many  of  my  friends.' 

We  must  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  The  causes  which  raised  a 
man,  unrecommended  by  a  single  quality,  except  that  of  the  doubtful 
prestige  of  a  portentous  name,  and  a  sympathy  with  the  worst  charac- 
teristics of  the  people,  to  absolute  power  over  a  nation  most  bound  t«> 
guard  her  dearly-bought  liberties — ^a  man  whose  rule  was  established 
by  crime  and  his  prestige  by  ostentation  and  corruption — ^whose  ill- 
concerted  schemes  and  restless  acts  condenmed  France,  as  was  wittily 
said 9  to  2l  perpetuite  de  travaux  fords,  and  finally  brought  on  her 
the  greatest  humiliation  ever  endured  by  a  proud  nation — the  ex- 
planation of  this  terrific  blunder  is  to  be  found  perhaps  more  in  his 
race  than  in  himself.  Drouyn  de  THuys  repeated  the  conunon  idea 
that  he  was  a  Dutchman ;  but  Madame  Remusat's  revelations  have 
since  greatly  shaken  that  belief,  and  Madame  Comu's  words,  r^;ardin^' 
the  absence  of  all  conscience  in  the  Buonaparte  fiemuly,  stamp  him 
unmistakably  as  one  of  them.  He  had,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  most,  excellent  manners ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  mind  and 
temperament  which  did  not  belong  to  civilised  life.  Nor  is  it  t0'> 
\isionary  to  trace  to  ancestors,  bom  and  bred  under  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Corsican  veiuletta,  that  absence  of  conscience,  of  respect 
for  human  life,  and  of  religion  which  characterised  both  the  first  and 
second  Emperor.  The  two  were  widely  different.  The  first  hail 
achieved  his  own  elevation ;  the  second  had  his  thrust  upon  him. 
The  first  could  neither  have  been  a  Carbonaro  nor  a  Spiiituidist ;  the 
second  was  both.  Louis  Xapoleon  was  not  the  square  man  in  the 
round  hole,  nor  vice  versa,  but  the  small  man  in  the  large  hole.  He 
was  like  an  insignificant  insect  which,  seen  imder  a  strong  magnifying 
power,  looks  brilliant  and  tremendous.  His  qualities  were  essentially 
those  of  the  undisciplined  man — cunning,  \'anity,  cruelty,  eztravagance, 
and  selfishness.  Had  he  been  the  chief  of  a  savage  tribe  his  ambition 
would  have  been  shown  in  wearing  more  paint,  more  feathers,  and 
more  beads.     But  he  was  like  his  uncle  in  the  peculiar  power  given 
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by  the  absence  of  that  monitor  which  ^  makes  cowards  of  us  all ; ' 
while,  if  Christianity  may  be  defined  as  consisting  chiefly  in  two  pre- 
cepts— the  one  forbidding  benefit  to  self,  the  other  injury  to  one's 
neighbour — these  two  specimens  of  the  Buonaparte  race  were  alike  in 
reversing  the  action  of  both. 

Still,  however  low  in  mental  endowment,  Louis  Napoleon  had  a 
redeeming  quality  not  possessed  by  the  uncle.  Crratitude  is  a  natural 
as  distinguished  from  a  cultivated  virtue,  which  is  generally  akin  to 
all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  mind.  When  we  find  it  in  civilised  life 
we  may  infer  the  existence  of  almost  every  other  fine  feeling.  But 
it  is  also  in  civilised  life  that  gratitude  sufiers  most  loss.  Its  very 
sublimity  and  largeness  includes  the  mind  of  the  nobler  savage,  and 
even  the  instinct  of  the  nobler  animals,  but  it  gives  way  piteously 
under  the  selfish  reasoning  of  artificial  codes.  If  Louis  Napoleon  was 
true  to  the  instincts  of  his  Corsican  race  in  never  forgiving  an  injury, 
he  also  partook  of  the  one  better  feature  of  the  natural  man  in  never 
forgetting  a  personal  benefit.  His  single  redeeming  trait  was  that  of 
gratitude  to  former  friends.  To  France  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  should  return  evil — not  for  good — but  for  the  unreasoning  act 
which  placed  him  in  the  falsest  position  ever  occupied  by  a  man  of 
his  antecedents  and  calibre. 

E.  E. 


I 
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The  Capercaillie. 

No  country  in  the  world  with  reference  to  its  i>opulation  is  so 
indebted  to  sport  as  Scotland.  From  early  spring  to  late  autnmn 
a  constant  stream  of  English  sportsmen  and  English  gold  sets  into  it ; 
while  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  every  Scotchman  is  in 
some  form  or  other  a  sportsman.  The  Highlands  may  be  regarded 
as  a  vast  preserve :  mountain  and  moorland,  loch  and  stream,  eacl 
providing  its  peculiar  form  of  sport;. while  every  river,  nay,  eveij 
bum  in  the  Lowlands  is  eagerly  whipped  day  after  day  in  summer  b; 
multitudes  of  fishermen ;  and  every  &rm  ministers  to  the  pleasure  0: 
its  owner  by  affording  partridges,  pheasants,  and  rabbits.  In  the 
North,  when  sportsmen  are  wearied  of  loch  and  moor,  they  may  find 
other  worlds  to  conquer  at  sea,  and  every  inlet  affords  sea  trout  azk! 
lythe,  with  abimdance  of  shooting  at  the  birds  of  the  shore  and  the 
bay.  If  the  Alps  are  the  playground  of  Europe,  since  the  beginniog 
of  this  century,  from  about  18 1 2,  Scotland  has  become  more  espt- 
cially  the  recreation  ground  for  English  sportsmen.  Moon  asd 
rivers  have  increased  fabulously  in  value.  It  pays  a  Tn^n  now  mocl 
better  to  let  his  land  and  water  to  English  capitalists  for  purposes  of 
sport,  than  to  farm  it  himself  or  let  it  for  agriculture.  Large  tncts 
of  the  Highlands  for  which  the  grandfEtthers  of  the  present  laird? 
were  glad  to  get  sixpence  an  acre,  and  where  every  wandering  fisher- 
man who  sent  in  his  card  might  ramble  at  his  will,  and  veiy  likelr 
be  suffered  to  shoot  as  well,  are  now  jealously  guarded  by  keepei& 
and  preserved  for  American  or  Manchester  capitalists,  bringing  is 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  guineas  to  their  fortunate  poopqaroii 
Norway  during  its  too  brief  summer  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  mooef 
spent  in  hiring  its  best  salmon  rivers ;  and  the  infiiox  of  tnvelkrs 
along  its  few  beaten  tracks.  But  almost  every  industry  in  Sootland 
is  succoured  and  irrigated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  flow  of  the  sonthem 
Pactolus.  Hotel-keepers,  traffic  of  all  kinds,  gillies  and  gamekeepeR. 
bakers  and  butchers,  fancy  warehouses,  booksellers,  and  photoenphen 
all  reap  an  abundant  harvest  from  sport.  It  is  as  impoaaibleto 
dissociate  the  welfare  of  Scotland  from  shooting  and  fishing,  as  it  i^ 
to  sever  the  intellectual  activity  at  Oxford  firom  the  many  aooom- 
panying  forms  of  collegiate  amusements  which  enrich  the  townsmeOf 
And  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  adequate  oonoeption  of 
university  life.  It  would  not  do  to  tell  its  inhabitants  in  so  manv 
words  tliat  Southrons  regard  Scotland  as  merely  a  theatre  for  shootix^ 
and  fishing,  and  rambling  over ;  but  so  it  frequently  is.  The  bA 
great  heresy  case,  the  opening  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  that 
biuning  question  respecting  *  stimies '  at  golf,  are  of  transcendast 
interest  north  of  the  Tweed.     Not  even  the  groundnswell  fivim  these 
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events  and  commotions  affects  the  greater  part  of  England.  Those 
Southrons  who  most  love  Scotland,  like  Tennyson's  gods,  'lie  beside 
theii*  nectar,  careless  of,'  northern  mankind,  save  as  fish  and  deer 
and  grouse  preservers.  Is  a  *  Scotsman '  sent  to  them,  full  of  eccle* 
siastical  thunder  and  dire  vaticinations  of  coming  tribulation — 

They  smUe  in  secret,  find  a  music  centred  in  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  though  the  words  are  strong. 

And  somehow  or  other  when  they  reach  their  moors  in  the  following 
summer,  they  discover  things  much  as  they  used  to  be,  and  the  very 
natives  have  forgotten  these  wranglings  in  the  prospect  of  sport. 

One  important  exception  should  be  made  to  this  general  indiffer- 
ence of  English  travellers  to  Scotland  save  in  the  sporting  season. 
They  are  always,  even  when  at  home,  thankful  to  welcome  a  good 
book  upon  Scotch  sport.  How  much  enjoyment  of  Scotch  sport  have 
not  all  who  can  appreciate  woodcraft  received  from  the  writings  of 
Wilson,  Colquhoun,  St.  John,  Scrope,  and  others  of  our  own  times, 
not  to  go  back  to  the  famous  Colonel  Thornton's  quarto  I  The  narra- 
tive of  the  death  of  the  *  Muckle  Hart  of  Benmore '  may  be  read  over 
and  over  again  with  ever  fresh  delight.  A  ramble  with  Mr.  Col- 
quhoim  on  the  mountains  roimd  Loch  Lomond  after  ptarmigan, 
or  a  day's  trolling  for  ferox  in  his  company  on  Loch  Awe,  is  the  next 
best  refreshment  for  a  sportsman  wearied  with  political  or  literary 
cares  after  the  actual  breath  of  the  keen  north  wind  blowing  from 
the  snows  of  Ben  Nevis.  The  hungry  stomach,  says  Homer,  is  an 
ill  companion ;  and  so  is  an  appetite  once  engendered  for  Scotch 
sport.  Very  few  possess  the  leisure  or  means  to  satisfy  it.  But  they 
are  always  ready  to  peruse  a  good  book  on  it,  and  on  the  habits  of 
the  different  birds  and  beasts  which  fishing  or  shooting  in  the  High- 
lands naturally  brings  before  them.  Mr.  J.  Harvie-Brown,  already 
well  known  for  his  researches  among  the  birds  of  Sutherland,  has  just 
published  a  very  interesting  volume  on  the  great  game  bird  of  the 
north,  the  Capercaillie.  It  will  help  us  to  place  before  our  readers 
some  curious  details  in  the  history  of  this  species  in  our  own  island. 
A  general  account  of  the  bird  may,  however,  be  previously  useful. 

Pine  forests  are  the  natural  habitat  of  the  capercaillie  {^etrao 
Urogallus),  therefore  the  great  belts  of  Scotch  fir  and  spruce  in 
Scandinavia  and  Northern  Europe,  and  the  increasing  breadth  of 
pine  forest  in  Scotland,  form  the  hunting  groimds  for  the  capercaillie 
shooter.  The  bird  extends,  however,  far  into  Northern  Asia,  and  is 
sufficiently  cosmopolitan  to  thrive  wherever  it  can  find  plenty  of  its 
favourite  food — the  tops  of  pine  branches,  juniper  berries,cranberries, 
and  the  like.  Its  make  and  its  polygamous  habits  sufficiently  mark  it 
off  from  the  red  grouse,  and  entitle  it  to  be  placed  in  a  family  of  its 
own,  together  with  one  more  member,  the  black-game  {Tetrao 
Tetrix).  The  capercaillie  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  with  its  brown- 
black  plumage  and  vermilion  eyebrows,  like  its  smaller  relative  the 
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black-cock,  and  a  profitable  bird  as  well;  for  a  cock   capercaillie 
weighs^  according  to  locality,  food,  &c.,  from  nine  to  fleventeen  pomids. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  and  holds  six  to  twelve  eggs.     For 
much  information  respecting  its  habits  sportsmen  are  indebted  to  onr 
old  friend  Lloyd,  the  author  of  '  Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe.' 
So  far  back  as  1830  he  deplores  its  extinction  in  many  localities  of 
Sweden  where  fifty  years  ago  it  was  to  be  found  in  abundance, 
together   with  black-game.^     This  has  chiefly  resulted   firom  the 
wholesale  slaughter  inflicted  upon   capercaillie  in  spring,  when  its 
instinct  prompts  it  to  call  loudly  and  display  itself  to  the  hens  of  its 
seraglio.     During  the  day  this  bird  is  much  upon  the  ground  in  the 
thick  covert  of  its  favourite  woods,  generally  roosting  in  the  upper 
branches,  but  occasionally  in  cold  weather  burying  itself  in  snow. 
Wlien  startled  it  flies  heavily  and  with  much  noise,  but  speedily 
acquires  great  swiftness  on  the  wing.     The  best  time  to  shoot  it  is 
when  it  drops  towards  the  earth  on  being  first  disturbed,  but  quioUj 
rises  again  in  its  flight  to  dart  off  at  extreme  speed.    A  cross  betweei 
capercaillie  and  black-game  is  far  from  uncommon.     The  Swedes  call 
such  birds  ^  Sacklehanen,'  and  they  participate  in  the  leading  ehi- 
racteristics  of  both  species.     The  cock  birds  among  the  capercaillie 
flock  together  during  winter,  a  favourite  situation  being  near  a  lake, 
and  do  not  separate  until  the  approach  of  spring.     During  aatomn 
whole  families  are  often  destroyed  by  the  Swedish  poachers,  who 
imitate  their  call,  and  drawing  parents  and  little  ones  near  their 
place  of  concealment,  shoot  them.     Indeed  it  is  wonderful  that  any 
stock  remains  in  tliat  country  when  the  numerous  modes  of  captoring 
and  killing  them  are  taken  into   consideration.     Besides   diooting 
them  by  means  of  their  call  in  spring  and  autumn,  they  are  taken 
with  birdlime  and  with  nooses  made  of  brass  wire ;  they  are  netted 
by  strewing  cranberries,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond,  round 
the  snares,  and  they  are  even   shot  by  torch-light.      Two    men 
advance  into  the  forest — one  with  a  flambeau,  the  other  with  a  gun. 
The  unfortunate  birds  sit  stupidly  on  their  branches  roosting,  and  if 
the  gunner  only  takes  care  to  begin  by  shooting  those  on  the  lower 
branches  first,  the  others  remain  motionless.     A  dead  bird,  however, 
tumbling  from  above,  would  at  once  terrify  the  rest.     The  mode  in 
which  the  capercaillie  is  killed  when  drumming  or  *  at  play  *  in  spring, 
is  so  curious  that  Mr.  Lloyd  must  describe  it : — 

Wlien  the  ground  is  still  deeply  covered  with  snow,  the  cock  statiani 
himself  on  a  pine  and  commences  his  love-song.  During  his  play  the  neck 
of  the  capercaillie  is  stretched  out;  his  tail  is  raised  and  spread  like  a  fiui; 
his  feathers  ai*e  ruiffled  up ;  and,  in  short,  he  much  resembles  in  appeaianoe 
an  angry  turkey-cock.  He  begins  his  play  with  a  call  something  resembling 
*'  Peller,  peller,  peller  ! '  These  sounds  he  repeats,  at  first  at  some  litUe 
intervals ;  but,  as  he  proceeds,  they  increase  in  rapidity,  until  at  last,  and 
after  perhaps  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  so,  he  makes  a  sort  of  gulp  in  his 
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throat,  and  finishes  with  sucking  in,  as  it  were,  his  breath.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  latter  process,  which  only  lasts  a  few  seconds,  the  head 
of  the  capercaillie  is  thrown  up,  his  eyes  are  partially  closed,  and  his  whole 
appearance  would  denote  that  he  is  worked  up  into  an  agony  of  passion.^ 

While  thus  occupied,  it  is  easy  to  approach  and  shoot  him.  This 
*  play '  is  not  loud,  and  if  there  is  any  wind  is  not  audible  at  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  paces.  The  hens  assemble,  however,  froiji 
all  parts  of  the  forest  at  the  cry,  and  uttering  singular  croaks,  like 
ravens,  resembling  the  word  '  gock,  gock,  gock,'  join  their  lord  and 
master  under  his  favourite  tree.  Combats,  as  might  be  expected, 
frequently  arise  at  this  time  among  the  old  birds.  During  the  winter 
the  northern  hunters  are  wont  to  shoot  capercaillie  with  a  pea-rifle, 
and  display  much  accuracy  of  aim  in  so  doing. 

The  capercaillie,  though  so  large  a  bird,  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
shot  when  well  on  the  wing,  and  it  has  the  ugly  habit,  as  the  beaters 
bear  down  upon,  it  in  a  Scotch  wood,  of  always  flying  out  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tree  to  its  enemies.  Living  in  the  tree  tops  too, 
it  obtains  a  good  view  of  approaching  sportsmen,  so  that  it  is  diflBcult 
to  get  a  shot  save  at  a  great  distance.  Then  the  poor  bird  often 
flies  off  but  to  die,  as  it  will  carry  away  much  lead.  A  common 
method,  however,  of  circumventing  its  watchfulness  is  to  send  on 
two  or  three  sportsmen  with  orders  to  conceal  themselves  somewhere 
in  front  of  the  pine  wood  where  the  beat  will  end.  A  right  and  left 
may  sometimes  be  secured  in  this  manner,  and  the  feat  is  a  very 
enviable  one  considering  the  limited  distribution  and  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  birds  now  existing  in  Scotland.  In  some  favoured 
localities  of  that  country  however  they  abound.  Thus,  after  the 
recent  introduction  of  the  species,  in  1 860  and  onwards,  a  hundred 
capercaillie  were  occasionally  seen  during  a  day's  beating  in  the 
woods  of  Dupplin  Castle.  The  mention  of  reintroduction  at  once 
sends  us  to  the  point  at  which  we  digressed — the  above-mentioned 
work  of  Mr.  Harvie-Brown.^ 

He  begins  by  considering  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  capercaillie,' 
and  defers  to  Mr.  Maclaughlan's  opinion  on  account  of  his  Gaelic 
scholarship.  Professor  Newton  gives  in  the  adhesion  of  his  great 
ornithological  name  to  the  same  theory,  that  the  word  signifies  *  old 
man '  (i.e.  *  old  bird  ')  *  of  the  woods.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
body  of  evidence,  both  ancient  and  modem,  points  to  a  derivation 
from  '  capuU '  (the  Welch  cefyU^  and  Latin  caballua),  *  the  horse 
of  the  wood,'  We  wholly  agree  with  this  view,  setting  the  general 
opinion  from  Boetius,  1526,  to  the  present  day,  as  being  more  likely 
to  be  correct  than  the  theory  of  any  modem  scholar,  however 
well-versed  in  speech-craft.  Boetius  speaks  of  the  '  Sylvester  equus  ; ' 
and  Bishop  Lesly,  fifty  years  later,  names  '  avis  qusedam  rarissima 


«  Lloyd,  Wild  Sports,  i.  275. 

*  The  Oapereaillie.    Edinburgh  :  Douglas,  1S79. 
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Capercalze,  id  est  Sylvester  equus.'*  The  *  wood- horse'  towards  the  end 
of  last  century  became  extinct  in  Scotland,  partly  from  persecutioD, 
partly  from  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  neglect  of  planting 
fresh  trees,  and  partly  from  the  circumstances  attending  its  nesting. 
*He  resembles,'  writes  a  Scotch  minister,  in  1775  of  the  capercaillie, 
'  and  is  of  the  size  of  a  turkey  cock,  of  a  dark  grey,  and  red  about 
the  eye  ;  he  lodges  in  bushy  fir-trees,  and  is  very  shy ;  but  the  hen, 
which  is  much  less  in  size,  lays  her  eggs  in  the  heather,  where 
they  are  destroyed  by  foxes  and  wild  cats,  and  thereby  the  caperkylie 
is  become  rare.' '  1760  may  be  regarded  as  the  year  in  which  the 
species  was  wholly  extinguished  in  Scotland,  though  occasional  notices 
of  stray  birds  being  shot  occur  afterwards.  Curiously  enough  the 
bird  died  out  in  Ireland  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  gives  a  good  general  account  of  the  reasons  which 
promoted  the  return  of  the  capercaillie  to  Scotland.^  After  dwelling 
on  the  cutting  down  of  the  primitive  forest  of  Caledonia,  and  the 
increase  of  population  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  '  horse 
of  the  woods,'  he  proceeds : — 

Gradually,  however,  the  lords  of  the  heather  began  to  reclaim  and  improTe 
their  immense  wild  tracts,  and  tree-planting  had  its  full  share  of  their 
time,  labour,  and  expense.  Whole  hillsides  of  larch  and  other  oopeewood 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms;  and,  by  the  time  the  'wood  grouae'  were 
brought  back  from  Norway,  many  of  these  plantations  had  grown  into 
formidable  forests,  fit  homes  for  these  noble  birds,  and  exactly  suited  to 
their  nature  in  every  respect.  Being  gregarious  at  hatching  tune,  their 
nests  were  easily  protected  on  their  first  introduction. 

]\Ir.  Harvie-Brown  fills  in  the  picture  with  extreme  care ;  indeed 
nothing  is  so  noticeable  in  his  book  as  the  minute  conscientiousness 
with  which  he  has  investigated  every  detail  of  the  subject.  It  has 
evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  to  him.  By  dint  of  sending  oat  a 
paper  of  questions  after  the  fashion  of  a  circidar,  he  has  succeeded  in 
obt<iining  a  large  body  of  information  connected  with  the  distribatioii 
and  dispersion  of  the  capercaillie,  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  our 
wild  birds. 

From  1760  to  1837  there  were  no  capercaillie  in  Scotland, 
although  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  them,  which 
only  resulted  in  gaining  experience  towards  the  rearing  of  the  stock 
which  was  eventually  to  spread  once  more  over  the  country.  Thus 
in  1S27,  and  again  in  1829,  capercaillie  were  imported  from  Sweden 


<  An  earlier  writer  than  either  Boetius  or  Lesly,  Dunbar,  abont  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  uses  the  word  capercaillie  as  a  term  of  endeannent,  and  appoun 
to  connect  it  with  the  Latin  *  caper  ' — 

*  Quoth  he,  my  kid,  my  capircalyeane. 
My  bonny  bab  with  the  ruch  brilyeane/ 

Dunbar,  A  Broth  qf  Wmeima, 
See  The  Scottish  XaturaHst,  vol.  v.  p.  290,  1879-80. 
'  See  Har\*ie- Brown,  p.  21. 
•  On  the  Ferm  Jfatvra  qf  the  Brttiih  lilei,  p.  42.     Blackwood. 
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to  Mar  Lodge,  near  Braemar,  but  the  praiseworthy  enterprise  ulti- 
mately proved  a  complete  failure.  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  considers  that 
this  resulted  from  importing  too  few  hens,  as  the  capercaillie  is  a 
polygamous  bird,  from  confinement,  and  from  improper  feeding.  For 
some  time  no  further  venture  was  made,  although  Mr.  Lloyd  volun- 
teered his  services  in  Sweden  to  aid  any  Scottish  proprietor.  At 
length  in  1837,  thanks  to  the  late  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  who  was 
desirous  of  making  some  return  to  Lord  Breadalbane  for  many  kind- 
nesses, twenty-nine  capercaillies  (thirteen  cocks  and  sixteen  hens) 
were  landed  at  Hull  and  sent  forward  to  Taymouth  Castle.  A  game- 
keeper of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  accompanied  them,  having  specially 
journeyed  to  Sweden  to  collect  them,  and  learn  details  of  their  manage- 
ment. Next  year  twenty  more  birds  were  despatched  to  Taymouth 
Castle.  Several  of  these  were  carried  out  at  night  in  large  baskets 
and  placed  amongst  the  woods  chiefly  round  the  castle.  The  lids 
were  then  lifted  and  the  birds  permitted  to  find  their  way  out. 
Others  bred  in  confinement,  the  young  poults  being  brought  up  by 
hand ;  but  this  did  not  prove  so  successful.  About  the  year  1 862  or 
1863,  however,  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  estimated  their  numbers 
on  his  estate  at  more  than  1,000  birds,  while  his  head  gamekeeper 
was  disposed  to  regard  them  as  reaching  over  2,000.  In  1843  a 
successful  introduction  was  effected  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  partly  by 
means  of  birds  from  Taymouth,  partly  by  birds  imported  direct  from 
Sweden,  but  they  did  not  spread  much  from  this  centre.  In  spring 
and  autumn  the  capercaillie  may  now  be  seen  disporting  themselves 
and  feeding  in  numbers  on  the  quieter  portions  of  the  Taymouth 
estate,  and  they  have  for  years  been  spreading  along  the  valley  of 
the  Tay.  In  short,  a  great  experiment  has  not  only  been  tried  with 
them,  but  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

By  means  of  a  coloured  map  of  Central  Scotland  the  present 
diffusion  of  capercaillie  can  be  ascertained  at  a  glance  in  Mr.  Harvie- 
Brown's  book.  From  Taymouth  Castle  as  a  centre,  the  birds  have 
spread  down  Loch  Tay,  up  Glen  Lyon,  and  by  Glen  Dochart  to  Tyn- 
drum.  Past  Stirling  southwards  they  extend  to  Culross  and  Falkirk. 
From  the  Bridge  of  Allan  the  capercaillie  reaches  in  a  broad  band 
of  occupation  to  the  woods  around  Brechin.  Glen  Clova  and  Milngavie 
ten  miles  from  Glasgow,  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  furthest  points 
north  and  south  at  present  attained  by  the  restored  species.  King- 
las  Water,  west  of  Glencroe,  is  their  furthest  point  westward.  Woods 
of  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  or  larch,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  invite  them,  having  a  southern  exposure  and  some  of  the 
trees  being  older  than  the  rest ;  but  larger  woods  suit  them  better. 
Food,  shelter,  and  quiet  are  essential  to  success  in  retaining  them. 
The  greatest  number  that  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  has  known  to  be  shot  in 
a  day  was  thirty-six  at  Ladywell,  near  Dunkeld,  in  1 865,  but  in  favour- 
able localities  several  can  easily  be  obtained  in  a  day's  shooting.  It 
thus  appears  that  Tetrao  UrogalluSy  the  glory  of  Scotch  game  birds, 
has  perfectly  established  himself  afresh  in  his  old  haunts,  and  ere 
No.  621  (iro.  cxu.  K.  8.)  Z 
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long  the  *  horse  of  the  woods '  will  doubtless  take  possession  of  more 
northern  localities,  where  man  is  not  too  hard  upon  it  at  first,  and 
where  suitable  conditions  exist  for  its  increase. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  capercaillie  date  from  prehistoric 
times,  its  bones  having  been  found  along  with  those  of  that  totally 
extinct  bird,  the  great  auk  {Alca  impennia)^  in  Danish  kitchen- 
middens  ;  the  last  chapter  in  its  curious  history  is  told  above.  This 
recital  should  form  a  great  encouragement  to  those  who,  by  acclima- 
tisation of  foreign  birds,  or  reintroduction  of  those  all  but  extinct 
like  the  crane  and  spoonbill,  or  even  wholly  extinct  like  the  bustard, 
are  labouring  to  improve  the  national  fauna.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  recent  spread  of  the  capercaillie  through  Central  Scotland  is 
due  to  exceptionally  favoured  conditions  such  as  could  not,  for  instance, 
be  obtained  in  Mr.  Upcher's  late  attempt  to  introduce  the  great 
bustard  afresh  into  Norfolk ;  but  it  should  in  any  case  minister  hope, 
and  is  a  distinct  gain  in  point  of  experience.  The  capercaillie  itself 
is  a  most  valuable  addition,  not  only  to  the  birds  of  Scotland  which 
provide  sport  for  world-wearied  Southrons,  but  also  to  the  food  supplies 
of  the  country.  Those  specimens  which  may  have  been  seen  hanging 
in  the  shops  of  the  London  poulterers  come  to  us  from  Scandinavia; 
but  the  fact  of  a  bird  as  large  as  a  turkey  being  computed  at  present 
to  exist  in  Scotland  by  the  thousand,  represents  so  much  more  con- 
sumption of  meat,  therefore  so  much  national  wealth.  Owners  of 
Scotch  estates  do  not  however  in  all  cases,  it  should  be  noted,  welcome 
the  capercaillie  with  equal  delight  to  their  woods  and  glens.  Two 
black  accusations  are  made  against  the  bird :  one  rendering  it  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  planter,  in  that  it  devours  the  leading  shoots 
of  pines  ;  and  the  other  equally  exasperating  the  farmer,  especially 
in  these  cheerless  times.  This  charges  it  with  destroying  much  grain. 
In  common  with  their  close  relatives  the  black -game,  they  certainly  do 
prove  destructive  visitors  whenever  they  take  a  fiemcy  to  the  crops, 
if  the  latter  are  not  watched.  But  in  the  former  case,  the  ravages 
of  squirrels  and  tree-devouring  grubs,  which  seem  of  late  to  have 
increased  enormously,  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  bird's  depre- 
dation":.  If  a  bird  has  once  obtained  an  ill  name,  its  destruction  bat 
too  often  speedily  follows.  Here  however  we  must  stop,  referring  the 
reader  desirous  of  knowing  closer  particulars  of  the  above  recall  of  the 
capercaillie  to  the  northern  woodlands,  with  much  confidence  to  Mr. 
Harvie-Brown's  painstaking  book.  He  has  deserved  well  of  all 
naturalists,  sportsmen,  and  proprietors,  for  thus  placing  on  record 
the  details  of  the  Taymouth  experiment  which  has  proved  so  unex- 
pectedly successful,  and  has  rescued  an  interesting  member  of  the 
British  avifauna  from  oblivion. 

M.  G.  Watkihs. 
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Bt  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones. 

(Conditded,) 

BENEATH  the  massive  tower  of  Caistor,  and  stretching  away  to 
St.  Nicholas  Gatway,  ofif  Gorleston,  lie  Yarmouth  fioads,  gay 
with  vessels  riding  at  anchor,  and  made  classical  by  Defoe  as  the 
scene  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  first  shipwreck.  The  town  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth touches  the  sea  on  the  east,  the  river  Yare  on  the  west.  A 
long  quay,  running  from  north  to  south,  borders  the  river,  where  the 
numerous  masts  of  the  vessels  closely  packed  together,  the  lively 
trade,  the  rows  of  trees  side  by  side  with  the  rigging,  suggest  a  recol- 
lection of  Antwerp,  impressed  still  further  by  the  grand  old  church 
and  square  in  the  background.  The  sea  beyond,  the  flat  Denes,  the 
height  and  vastness  of  Yarmouth  and  Gorleston  churches,  the 
gigantesque  massiveness  of  Burgh,  the  unbroken  horizon,  give  a 
sense  of  size  and  space  to  this  locality,  in  spite  of  the  crowded 
houses  which  flank  the  narrow  alleys  peciiliar  to  the  town. 

These  *  Rows,'  as  they  are  called,  run  from  east  to  west,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  bisecting  the  principal  streets, 
which  are  parallel  with  the  river.  They  are  in  slightly  curving  lines, 
mostly  not  more  than  six  feet  wide,  some  much  less,  narrowing  to 
three  feet,  and  they  are,  imlike  the  covered  rows  of  Chester,  open  to 
the  sky.  They  give  passage  to  the  unique  Yarmouth  carts,  with  their 
cargoes  of  fish  from  the  beach ;  they  echoed,  until  fifty  years  ago,  to 
the  nightly  tread  of  the  watchman,  and  to  the  measured  cry  which 
dispelled  the  shipowner's  dream — *  North  north  east  is  the  wind  ; 
north  north  east,  two  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morning ; '  their  doors, 
which,  by  a  regulation,  open  inwards,  admit  to  houses  of  various 
grades,  from  the  picturesque  interior  of  the  fisherman's  cottage  to  the 
well-to-do  family  mansion,  some,  originally  substantial  and  handsome, 
now  divided  into  smaller  dwellings,  and  others  which  still  preserve  a 
rich  legacy  of  ornament  from  the  artists  who  embellished  the  firesides 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  one  house  fronting  the  Quay,  at 
the  end  of  Row  83,  which,  although  deprived  of  all  trace  of  external 
individuality  by  its  monotonous  modern  casing  of  white  brick,  con- 
tains within  rooms  offering  good  examples  of  interior  decoration,  and 
interesting  as  connected  with  the  counsels  of  those  inhabitants  of 
Yarmouth  who,  when  the  great  national  struggle  broke  out  in  1642, 
headed  the  local  opposition  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  Yarmouth, 
which  espoused  with  fidelity  the  cause  of  the  Parliamentary  army, 
bad  retiumed  as  one  of  its  members,  from  1626,  Miles  Corbet,  a  son 
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of  Sir   Thomas   Corbet,   of  Sprowston,  who  had  been   made   Re- 
corder in  the  first  year  of  Charles,  and  who  represented,  during  the 
liong  Parliament,  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  borough.     In  Yarmouth, 
early  in  the  century,  nonconformist  principles  had  had  a  limited,  but 
strong  and  tenacious  life.     The  example  of  John  Robinson,  a  distin- 
guished Puritan,  who  was  incumbent  of  a  neighbouring  village '  and 
who  was  afterwards  the  leader  of  that  band  of  brave  spirits  who,  under 
the  name  of  the  *  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  laid  the  foundation  of  truth  and 
peace  in  New  England — had  a  marked  effect  in  strengthening  into 
individual  conviction  the  opinions  and  preferences'  stirring  in  the 
locality.     William  Bridge,  a  noted  and  eloquent  man,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  who  had  resigned  his  benefice  at  Norwich,  came  to 
Yarmouth,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  those  who,  still  holding  the 
doctrines  of  the  Chiurch  of  England,  desired  to  be  independent  of  her 
jurisdiction.     Many  of  these  under  his  guidance,  when  their  ministers 
were  suspended  and  silenced,  and   their  members   imprisoned  and 
harassed,  took  refuge  in  Rotterdam,  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  worship 
they  preferred,  until,  at  the   opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  they 
returned,  and  gathered  themselves  into  a  church  at  Yarmouth,  where, 
under  the  influences  wiikli  had  gained  ground  in  the  borough,  thej 
succeeded,  in  1646,  in  obtaining  for  their  worship  a  portion  of  the 
parish  church.     Miles  Corbet  was  one  of  their  body ;  he  lived  in  a 
house  in  the  Market -place,  not  far  from  the  church.     His  house,  now 
the  *  Weaver's  Arms,'  stands  back  from  the  Market-place,  with  a  court 
in  front.     The  old  walls  are  seen  behind  the  motley  crowd  of  booths 
and  stalls,  whose  attendant  business  fills  the  square  with  life,  and  the 
panelled  parlour  remains   from  which   he   went  out  on  Sabbaths  to 
worship  with  the  Independents  in  their  division  of  the  sacred  build- 
ing.    Three  thick  walls,  only  taken  down  within  the    last  twenty 
years,  partitioned  off  the  chancel,  with  its  spacious  aisles,  from  the 
*  children  of  darkness '  chanting  their   anthems   on  the  other  side. 
Through  what  was  once  a  tomb  a  doorway  was  pierced  in  the  northern 
outer  wall,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Puritan  congregation,  who, 
under  the  va^^t  arches  and  floriated  windows,  sang  their  sadpsalmsand 
listened  to  the  admonitory  discourses  of  their  pastors.     Miles  Corbet 
hail  caui^ht  the  stern  spirit  of  Cromwell ;  he  had  embraced  his  opi- 
nions, In^wt'd  to  his  genius,  and  consistently  supported  his  measures^ 
The  character  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  at  once  daring  and  deliberate, 
fanatic  ami  eahn — their  souls  fire,  their  aspect  granite — deepened  hi* 
confidence  in  the  cause,  and  he,  with  other  influential  persons  in  Yar- 
mouth, had  dealings  with  the  heads  of  the  army,  and  assisted  their 
schemes. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  164S  secret  consultations  were  being  held 
at  ditVerent  centres  in  the  country  on  the  momentous  subject  of  the 
fate  ^i  the  king.  One  of  these  meetings  took  place  at  Yarmouth, 
where,  according  to  a  tradition  there,  the  thread  of  which  is  so  un- 

*  Uurlirirliam  i>t.  Andrews.     See  BlometicM. 
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broken  as  to  give  probability  to  its  genuineness,  Miles  Corbet,  and 
other  kijidred  spirits,  the  warm  adherents  of  Cromwell,  with  the 
generals  of  the  army,  hatched  into  a  definite  resolution  the  widely 
floating  and  half-formed  desire  that  the  King  should  be  tried  for  high 
treason.  No  actual  list  of  the  officers  present  on  this  occasion  has 
been  handed  down ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  Cromwell  himself,  or 
even  Bradshawe,  ever  visited  Yarmouth.  The  former  had  previously 
been  in  Norfolk,  where  indeed,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  his  own  letters, 
he  possessed  land,  and  had  also  been  at  Lowestoft,  where  the  Yar- 
mouth volunteers  had  met  him ;  but  in  the  winter  of  the  tragedy 
Yarmouth  was  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  Cromwell's  troops,  under 
Colonel  Barkstead,  who  was  certainly  at  Yarmouth  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  in  December,  and  whose  signature  appears  in  the  death  war- 
rant. Fairfax,  Fleetwood,  and  Scrope  were  also  on  the  spot  in  the 
late  autumn.  General  Ireton,  the  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  was 
frequently  in  the  eastern  coimties,  and  was  much  connected  with  Yar- 
mouth ;  he  was  entertained  with  his  retinue,  in  1648,  by  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  he  was  at  Somerleyton,  the  guest  of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  in 
August ;  the  principal  citizens  of  Yarmouth  were  his  personal  friends ; 
their  families  became  allied  to  his  in  marriage ;  it  was  he  who  organ- 
ised, after  some  remonstrance,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  presence, 
the  garrisoning  of  the  town  ;  it  is  he  to  whom  Bishop  Burnet  attri- 
butes the  maturing  of  the  scheme  for  the  King's  condemnation,  of  the 
first  steps  towards  which  Cromwell  declared  himself  ignorant,  denying 
that  he  was  a  mover  in  the  matter.  The  origin  of  the  scheme  has 
been  veiled  in  obscurity,  and,  if  Ireton  suggested  it,  it  was  also  his 
pen,  which  was  that  of  a  ready  writer,  that  drew  up  the  ordinance  on 
the  1st  of  January  for  the  sitting  of  a  court  to  try  the  King  for  high 
treason,  after  the  first  motion  to  that  end  had  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  previous  December  23. 

Ireton's  relationship  to  Cromwell,  his  natural  determination  of 
character,  his  university  and  legal  education,  his  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  general  in  the  army,  all  assisted  to  furnish  him 
with  the  qualifications  which  made  him  so  untiring  and  effective  a 
partisan  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  Charles's  life.  One  of  his  inti- 
mate friends  in  Yarmouth  was  John  Carter,  bailiff"  of  the  town,  who 
had  subscribed  largely  to  the  funds  for  raising  troops,  who  had  signed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  whose  family  became  related 
to  that  of  the  Parliamentary  general  by  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Nathaniel  with  Ireton's  daughter  Bridget.^ 

*  He  died  in  1667.     On  his  tomb  is  this  inscription  : — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of 

JOHN  CARTER, 

Who  was  twice  Bailiff  of  this  town, 

^tatis  73  suae :  Dni.  1667. 

His  court,  his  fight,  his  race, 

Thus  finished,  fought,  and  run, 
Death  brings  him  to  the  place 

From  whence  is  no  return. 
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The  house  in  which  the  King  is  said  to  have  been  doomed,  and 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  figuring  the  quay,'  belonged  to 
Mr.  Carter.  It  contains  the  room,  still  unaltered,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  conference — a  large  wainscoted  upper  chamber,  thirty 
feet  long,  with  three  windows  looking  on  to  the  quay,  the  walls, 
chimney-piece,  and  ceiling  enriched  witii  carving.  According  to  the 
story,  strict  privacy  was  maintained  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
regicides  ;  no  spectator  was  admitted ;  one  attendant  only  was  per- 
mitted in  the  vicinity  of  the  room.  Dinner,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  served  in  the  dining-room  beneath,  at  four  o'clock,  was  put  oflF 
from  hour  to  hour  until  eleven,  when  the  secret  deadly  move  having 
been  made  in  the  fight  of  faith,  the  assembly  issued  forth,  clad  in 
what  they  considered  to  be  divine  armour,  to  expedite  their  vic- 
tory. *  After  a  very  short  repast,  they  immediately  all  set  oflF  by 
post,  many  for  London,  and  some  for  the  quarters  of  the  army." 
Such  is  the  account  given  in  a  letter  written  in  1773,  ^7  ^^^' 
Hewling  Luson,  a  well-known  resident  in  Yarmouth,  whose  father, 
Mr.  William  Luson,  was  nearly  connected  with  the  Cromwell  fiunily.^ 
The  letter  was  dated  '  Lowestoft,  May  1 1 ,'  and  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Brooke,  at  Norwich.^  Mr.  Hewling  Luson  was  bom  in  1 7 12,  and 
Nathaniel  Carter,  the  son-in-law  of  Ireton,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1723.  Mr.  Luson  was  therefore  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  years  when, 
as  he  narrates,  he  was  shown  the  chamber  in  the  lifetime  of  Nath- 
aniel Carter,  whose  father  was  inhabiting  the  house  in  1648-9.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Carter  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  the  room,  and  lelating 
the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence,  of  which,  as  he  was  fourteen 
years  old  at  the  time,  he  retained  the  remembrance. 

A'ery  shortly  after  the  meeting,  in  January  1649,  Miles  Corbet  was 
one  of  those  present  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  and  his  signature,  with 
his  seal  and  coat  of  arms — a  crow — stands  at  the  end  of  the  fifty-nine 
names  which  are  appended  to  the  death  warrant.  Thirteen  years  later 
he  suffered  the  consequence.  After  the  Restoration  he  escaped  to  Hol- 
land, but  was  betrayed  and  taken,  with  Barkstead  and  another,  at  Ddft^ 


Never  did  seaman  harbour  spie, 

Nor  pilgrim  see  his  home  draw  nigh. 
Nor  captive  hear  of  his  return, 

Nor  ser\ant  his  indenture  bum, 
Nor  banished  prince  retrieve  his  crown, 

Nor  tired  man  at  night  lie  down, 
With  greater  joy  than  he  exprest 

At  sight  of  his  approaching  rest ! 

'  It  is  now  No.  4,  South  Quay.  Another  remarkable  Elizabethan  house  contain- 
uv^  rooms  of  much  beauty  is  now  the  *  Star  Inn '  on  the  Hall  Qoay,  a  few  doors 
further  uorih. 

'  Elizjibelh  and  Ilannali  Howling  (sisters  of  the  two  Hewlings  whose  execution 
for  participation  in  Monmouth's  attempt  excited  so  much  commiseration)  iiisme<l 
Willmm  Luson  and  Henry  Cromwell,  a  grandson  of  the  Protector. 

^  It  was  published  in  the  same  year,  in  the  Api)endix  to  the  second  volome  of 
Ilutfhiuf'  1^-fterx,  and  had  been  written,  at  the  request  of  tlie  Kditor,  as  a  contnba> 
tion  to  that  collection. 
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and  brought  to  England.  A  short  but  significant  entry  in  the  church 
book  of  the  Independent  body  at  Yarmouth,  to  which  he  had  clung 
so  resolutely,  records  his  fate :  '  Miles  Corbet,  8u£fered  at  London, 
April  19,  1662.'  His  execution  was  witnessed  by  Pepys,  who  was 
fond  of  the  *  sad  sights '  which  abounded  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Restoration,  and  who  took  up  his  stand  at  a  corner  shop,  a  draper's, 
in  Aldgate  Street,  to  see  the  cart  pass  in  which  Miles  Corbet,  Bark- 
stead,  and  Okey  were  being  drawn  to  Tyburn.  He  testifies  that  they 
all  looked  very  cheerful,  and  died  defending  what  they  had  done  to 
the  King. 

Yarmouth  seems  to  have  exercised  some  attraction  over  the 
Cromwell  family,  and  Greneral  Fleetwood,  who,  after  Ireton's  death, 
succeeded  him  in  Ireland  as  Deputy  Governor,  and  married  his 
widow,  possessed  Burgh  Castle  for  some  years,  and,  besides  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Carter,  another  granddaughter  of  the  Lord  Protector,  lived, 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Yarmouth.  Bridget,  the  third  daughter  of 
Greneral  Ireton,  married,  in  1669,  Mr.  Thomas  Bendish,  who  left  her  a 
house  in  '  Southtown,'  across  the  river,  which  she  occupied  until  her 
death  in  1728.  She  was  a  personage  of  strong  individuality,  self- 
reliant,  and  resolute,  with  a  presence  and  manner  that  at  once  claimed 
deference.  Yarmouth  was  proud  of  this  reproduction  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whose  face,  figure,  mental  and  moral  peculiarities,  so 
strongly  resembled  his.  She  recollected  her  grandfather,  and  standing, 
when  six  years  old,  between  his  knees  at  a  cabinet  council,  when  she 
heard  secrets  which  neither  bribes  nor  the  severest  whippings  could 
extract  from  her.  To  test  her  character,  these  were  applied  by  her 
mother,  but  her  promise'  to  her  grandfather  prevailed.  She  pre- 
served throughout  life  a  warm  admiration  for  him,  considering  him 
not  only  the  first  general  on  earth,  but,  next  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
the  first  saint  in  heaven,  and  would  challenge  to  single  combat  with 
swords  any  *  coward '  who  dared  to  disparage  his  memory.  Very  lo- 
quacious, eloquent,  and  enthusiastic,  she  would  frequent  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  assembly-rooms  of  Yarmouth  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  a  leading  and  distinguished  guest,  dressed  in 
the  richest  silks,  and  with  a  small  black  hood  on  her  head,  arriving 
after  a  day  spent  in  hard  manual  labour  with  her  workmen  over  the 
salt  pans  of  her  salt  manufactory  on  Cobholme  island. 

The  evening  over,  she  remounted  her  mare  to  return  to  South- 
town,  about  half  a  mile  distant ;  and,  perched  on  her  old-fashioned 
saddle,  would  trot  home  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  piercing  the 
night  air  with  the  loud  jubilant  psalms  in  which  she  shrilly  declared 
her  election  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  she  never  forgot  the  traditions  of  her  childhood,  and  their 
legacy  of  personal  dignity.  When,  as  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  used 
to  teU,  his  grandfather  asked  her  one  day  whether  she  had  ever  been 
at  Court,  she  replied,  *  I  have  never  been  at  Court  since  I  was  waited 
upon  on  the  knee ' — an  anecdote  which  seems  to  link  those  far-gone 
times  with  our  own.     The  dresses  she  wore  were  of  those  days ;  the 
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old  court  costumes  which  had  adorned  the  persons  of  Mrs.  Cromwell 
and  Mrs.  Ireton  at  the  receptions  of  the  Protector,  and  whose  fiashion 
maybe  seen  in  the  portraits  of  those  ladies  at  Chequers  Court,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, had  descended  to  her,  and  dignified  the  streets  of  Yar- 
mouth with  their  quaint  richness.  These  were  bequeathed  by  her  to 
Mrs.  Eobert  Luson,  of  Yarmouth,  and  were  shown  in  London  as  recently 
as  1834,  at  an  exhibition  of  Court  dresses  held  at  the  Somerset  (ral- 
lery  in  the  Strand. 

Mrs.  Bendish  was  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the  Kevolution  of 
t688  ;  she  obtained  and  secretly  circulated,  dropping  them  in  the 
streets,  printed  sheets  which  announced  to  their  readers  the  deliver- 
ance in  prospect.  It  was  in  her  days  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Yar- 
mouth furnished  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ireland  one  of  those 
brave  and  useful  seamen  who  obtained,  in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
the  well-earned  honours  of  their  profession.  Sir  John  Ashby,  bora 
at  Lowestoft,  and  connected  by  family  ties  with  Yarmouth,  shared, 
in  1689,  the  peril  and  the  reward  of  the  battle  in  Bantry  Bay,  witk 
another  better-known  naval  worthy,  who  received  with  him  on  the 
same  day,  at  Portsmouth,  the  distinction  of  knighthood.  This  was 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell,  the  ardent  adherent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  afterwards,  by  sheer  force  of  valuable  service,  the  favoured  of 
Queen  Anne.  He  emerged  from  a  village  on  the  norUi  coast  of  Nor- 
folk, to  spend  a  life  amid  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  blood- 
stained waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  confronting  the  wild  pirates  of 
Tripoli,  the  navies  of  France,  the  merchantmen  of  Spain,  with  the 
fearlessness  and  promptitude  which  earned  him  his  reputadon. 
Smollett  says  that  he  was  *  bom  of  mean  parentage  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk ; '  Cockley  Cley,  an  obscure  village  in  the  west  of  Norfolk, 
which  never  heard  the  rush  of  the  wave,  nor  produced  a  comm<m 
seaman,  much  less  three  admirals,  has  been  pointed  out  as  his  fairtb- 
place ;  the  men  of  Devonshire  are  inclined  to  claim  him  for  their 
countryman  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  bom  in  the  viUage 
of  Cocktborpe,  near  Blakeney,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
entry  in  the  parish  register  of  that  village,  which  gives  his  name  and 
the  date  of  his  baptism,  November  25,  1650,  is  not  indisputably  re- 
liable, as  it  was  evidently  inserted  later  than  the  entry  which  follows 
it,  although  the  handwriting  and  ink  are  much  the  same  in  style  and 
colour  as  those  of  the  entries  of  the  time.^  Cockthorpe  was  the  resi- 
dence of  his  parents,  and  the  scene  of  his  youth.     A  gentleman,  bom 


•  1648. 

Gulielmiis,  &c 

Gulielmiis,  &c 

1650. 

Cloudesly'l  hatizatus  vicesimo  quinto  Novcmbris  1650  . 

Shovell     J  Robert  us  filius  Gulielmi  »Strangbenian  bap*  fuit  die  25**  Jan 

1651. 
Thomas  tilius  lloberti,  ikc 

1652. 
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in  1688,  who  married  Sir  Cloudesley  Sbovell's  niece,  and  who,  as  a 
boy,  was  well  acquainted  with  him,^  gave  many  particulars  to  his 
grandson,  who  communicated  them  in  turn  to  his  son,^  now  living  in 
Norfolk.  These  relations  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  lived  at  Brinton,  a 
few  miles  from  the  house,  an  object  of  frequent  interest,  which  the 
Shovells  occupied.  The  grandson  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell's  nephew 
would,  as  his  son  still  narrates,  take  him  to  Cockthorpe  and  point  out 
the  spots  in  the  village  associated  with  their  distinguished  ancestor. 

So  far  from  being  in  the  lowest  circumstances,  and  apprenticed 
throughout  childhood  to  a  shoemaker,  as  is  usually  asserted,  the 
future  admiral  was  the  son  of  middle-class  parents,  who  rented  a 
farm  of  the  Calthorpes,  and  occupied  the  Manor  House,  and  no 
shoemaker  even  existed  in  the  rural  hamlet  to  give  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell  so  unnecessary  an  accomplishment.  His  original  letters, 
too,  of  which  there  has  been  until  lately  a  collection  in  Norfolk, 
were  so  well  worded  as  to  show  that  he  had  received  a  fair  edu- 
cation. The  small  agricultural  village  of  Cockthorpe  is  scattered 
over  an  elevated  plateau  of  land,  and  commands  a  sight  of  the 
sea,  full  and  wide  enough  to  allure  to  that  'life  on  the  ocean 
wave,'  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  passion  of  its  youthful  popu- 
lation. Sir  Christopher  Minns,  one  of  Queen. Elizabeth's  admirals ; 
Sir  John  Narborough,  bom  in  1640,  who  served  under  Charles 
II. ;  and  his  protege,  *  my  boy  Shovell,'  ten  years  younger,  all 
drew  their  first  breath,  and,  with  that  inspiration  of  salt  air,  the 
love  of  the  sea  into  their  blood  for  life,  in  this  little  village.  Mr. 
Shovell  lived  in  a  castellated  stone  house,  originally  fortified  as  a 
defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  smugglers,  who,  in  sweeping  the 
coast,  undeterred  by  the  chain  of  stations  which  now  protects  it, 
would  occasionally  take  forcible  shelter  on  shore.  A  room  in  this 
house,  entered  by  a  doorway  arched  over  with  stone,  is  shown,  which 
is  still  called  by  the  villagers,  *  Sir  Cloudesley's  drawing-room.' 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Cloudesley,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Letheringsett,  not  far  from  Cockthorpe ;  Cloudesley  is  a  surname 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  Shovell,  is  now  extinct  in  Norfolk.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Normandy,  where  the  surname  of  *  Chauvel ' 
is  frequently  found,  may  have  sent  over  to  the  shores  of  England  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Schoville,  mentioned  in  Blomefield's  county  history, 
and  may  have  been  the  source  of  the  family  of  Shovell,  heard 
of  from  time  to  time  in  Norfolk. 

The  exploits  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  are  of  three  distinct 
periods :  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  Charles  II.'s  reign  ;  he  then 
with  equal  zeal  and  bravery  defended  the  cause  of  William  III.,  and, 
in  the  prime  and  meridian  of  life,  although  to  him  its  last  stage,  led 
the  squadrons  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The 
restored  King, the  grave  grand  Dutchman,  the  Queen,  whose  personality 


*  Nephew,  ob.  1777.    His  grandson,  ob.  1822. 

•  Son  of  the  latter,  bom  1794. 
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seems  always  out  of  keeping  with  her  romantic  and  richly  peopled  times, 
each  in  turn  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  weather-beaten  seaman,  who* 
from  the  time  when  he  was  a  village  urchin  intent  on  '  the  pellucid 
horn'  at  school,  or  playing  truant  barefoot  on  the  beach,  to  the 
moment  when  his  corpse  was  dashed  against  the  beach  at  Scilly,  had 
one  idea — to  fight  for  England  ;  and  one  home — ^the  sea. 

His  early  condition  in  life  contributed  nothing  to  his  after  suc- 
cess, and  impeded  rather  than  facilitated  his  career ;  but  the  activity 
and  adventure  of  his  strong  nature  were  only  stimulated  by  difBcul- 
ties.  No  hotbed  was  required,  no  array  of  advantages,  no  carefully 
supplied  starting-point — for  more  languid  spirits  the  conditions  of 
success — to  wing  his  flight.  He  went  to  sea  at  ten  years  old,  with  his 
friend  Sir  John  Narborough,  and  although  not  a  cabin-boy  in  the 
present  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  undertook  his  captain's  errands,  a> 
is  shown  by  his  volunteering  on  one  occasion,  while  still  almost  a 
child,  to  swim  through  the  enemy's  fire  with  some  despatches  for  a 
distant  ship,  a  service  he  accomplished  by  carrying  the  papers  in  hL« 
mouth.  In  1676,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  he  successfully 
protected  the  English  merchant  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  agaizbl 
the  cruisers  sent  out  from  Tripoli  ;  ensuring  their  safety  by  entering 
that  harbour,  and  burning  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  craft.  This  inci- 
dent first  brought  him  into  notice.  Later,  on  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  he  embraced  warmly  the  side  of  the  revolution,  and  at 
an  early  period  of  William's  reign,  fought  in  the  skirmish  at  Bantrj 
Bay,'  when,  beneath  the  rocky  scenery  of  that  beautiful  coast,  the 
French  and  English  fleets  employed  the  bright  hours  of  May-day 
1689  in  cannonading  one  another. 

A  year  after.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell,  commanding  a  squadron  of 
men-of-war,  took  William  III.  across  St.  George's  Channel,  and 
landed  him  in  Ireland  to  fight,  on  July  I,  1 690,  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  which  sent  the  Dutch  prince's  father-in-law  back  to  the  shelter 
of  Paris.  Another  scheme  formed  later  by  King  James  is  alluded  to 
in  the  following  letter,  one  of  the  few  now  existing,  written  by  the 
hand  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell.  It  is  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law 
at  ^  Morston,  near  Holt  Market,  in  Norfolk.'  This  village  was  dose 
to  Cockthorpe,  and  contained  an  estate  with  which  Sir  Qoudedey 
Shovell  endowed  his  mother  in  her  old  age.  The  monument  of 
Mr.  Shorten,  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  remains  in  Morston  Church. 

Mountigui  at  Sea,  March  2,  ^ 

Brother, — This  is  to  lett  you  know  of  my  good  health,  and  that  we  aw 
upon  the  french  caist,  with  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  fifty  men  of  warr :  and 
liave  happily  prevented  an  invation  from  france  :  for  K.  James  was  reedy  to 
imbark  with  twenty  thousjind  french  in  order  to  make  a  bloody  wazr  in 
our  countiy.  I  hoi)e  y^  gentlemen  about  you  will  not  handle  the  Jacobites 
so  tenderly  since  they  take  part  with  him  who  wafi  bringing  in  a  fomine 
army  of  papLsts  to  lay  our  country  in  blood  and  ashes :  and  all  the  plagues 
and  misfortunes  that  attend  wair.  Pray  deliver  the  enclosed  to  Cap**  Bri&fe» 
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and  lett  me  know  from  you  how  he  behaves  himselfe  as  to  this  pres^  govern- 
ment. This,  with  my  duty  to  my  mother,  humbly  craving  her  blessings 
also  my  love  to  my  sister  and  yourself  and  all  friends, 

I  remain  your  loving  brother, 

Cloud.  Shovell. 

When,  in  the  long  procession  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England, 
William  of  Orange  was  seen  no  more,  and  Queen  Anne  stepped  to  the 
front,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  saw,  as  in  a  brilliant  vista,  the  welcome 
career  which  opened  to  him  by  the  declaration  of  the  war  vrith  France 
and  Spain.  During  the  first  five  years  and  a  half  of  that  long 
struggle  he  was  constantly  employed.  In  the  autumn  of  1702  he 
was  despatched  to  Vigo,  five  days  after  the  capture  of  the  town  by 
Sir  George  Rooke,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  manning,  repair- 
ing, and  bringing  home  the  French  men-of-war  and  Spanish  galleons 
which  had  been  reached  and  taken  when  the  flagship  of  Admiral 
Hopson,  crowded  with  sail,  crashed  through  the  barrier  lying  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and  rode  in  among  the  enemy .^  The  mission 
of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  was  expeditiously  accomplished,  and  the 
squadron  struggled  home  through  a  November  storm,  less  formidable 
indeed  than  the  terrific  W.S.W.  gale  of  the  ensuing  autumn,  but 
suflScient  to  render  the  voyage,  with  the  prize  ships,  an  anxious  one. 

At  the  battle  of  Malaga,  in  1704,  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  scaling  of  the  Gibraltar  Rock,  Shovell  shared  with  Sir  George 
Rooke  the  credit  of  a  victory  which  secured  to  the  English  the  per- 
manent possession  of  their  newly  made  prize.  It  was  on  his  return 
to  England  after  this  action  that  he  was  presented  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  received  from  her  the  snuff-box  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  her 
Majesty  surrounded  with  diamonds,  which,  still  redolent  of  the  fra- 
grant atoms,  is  among  the  treasures  of  his  descendants. 

In  the  following  year,  when  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  went  to 
Spain  at  the  head  of  the  army,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  commanded 
the  fleet,  and  after  touching  at  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar,  and  taking  on 
board  the  aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  they  arrived  at  Barcelona  on  August  16,  when  the  bold  and 
brilliant  general,  stimulated  further  by  the  perseverance,  determina- 
tion, and  counsels  of  Shovell,  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  hundred 
English  soldiers,  in  storming  the  fort,  and  taking  full  possession  of 
that  fine  port  and  city.  This  was  one  of  the  happy  successes  acknow- 
ledged with  rejoicing  in  England,  but  which  were  soon  to  disappear 
from  the  scene  in  Spain.  The  last  year  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell's 
life,  1707,  was  that  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the 
Allies;  and  his  own  expedition  against  Toulon  was  an  unfruitful  one, 
although  preceded  by  a  successful  enterprise  at  the  mouth  of  the  Var, 
when  he  dislodged  the  French  troops  from  their  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  On  this  occasion,  the  French  lines  were  near  enough  to 
the  sea  to  receive  a  cannonade,  and  when  the  Esterel  mountains 
had  ceased  to  echo  to  the  guns  of  five  men-of-war,  and  to  ^^^  «hout8 
of  six  hundred  British  sailors,  who  landed  in  boats  1  be 
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entrenchment,  the  scene  was  left  alone  in  its  beanty,  and  the  French 
had  disappeared. 

After  the  attempt  upon  Toulon,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  turned 
towards  England,  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  fleet,  ten  ships  of  the 
line,  live  frigates,  four  fire-ships,  a  sloop  and  a  yacht.  '  The  stately 
ships  went  on,'  through  the  Mediterranean,  past  the  Gibraltar  Bock. 
along  the  Atlantic  waves  for  the  last  time  imder  Sir  Cloudeslers 
flag.  He  had  with  him  on  board  the  ^  Association'  his  two  stepeon>. 
iSir  John  Narborough,  who  had  been  created  a  baronet,  and  his 
brother ;  for  Sir  Cloudesley  had  not  only  taken  up  the  profession,  anil 
more  than  continued  the  reputation  of  his  friend,  Adnural  Sir  John 
Narborough,  but  he  had  also  succeeded  to  his  wife.  Lady  Shovell 
and  his  own  two  daughters  were  awaiting  him  in  London,  when,  on 
t  he  morning  of  October  2.2,  the  fleet  neared  the  shores  of  England. 
}  between  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  Land's  End  lie  the  dangerous 
*  Bishop '  rocks,  where  a  portion  of  this  fleet — three  ships  of  the  line, 
the  '  Association,'  the  *  Romney,'  and  the  '  Eagle ' — were  destined,  at 
1  he  very  close  of  their  homeward-boimd  voyage,  to  founder  with  all 
1  lands.  All  the  afternoon  the  fleet  lay  to,  the  wind  blowing  a  fresh 
gale  at  S.S.W.,  and  the  weather  hazy,  the  crew  of  the  Admiral^s  diip 
celebrating  their  joy  at  the  sight  of  home  by  unusual  festivities,  until 
at  six  o'clock  Sir  Cloudesley  stood  away  again  under  sail,  unaided  bj 
the  brilliant  beacon  which  now  crowns  the  Wolf  Rock,  yet  warned  by 
the  then  recently  established  lighthouse  on  the  summit  of  the  island 
ot  St.  Agnes  ;  but,  for  what  reason  can  never  be  confidently  asserted, 
the  new  light  burned  in  vain,  in  vain  the  gale  was  hushed,  as  the  great 
ships  entered  that  awful  district  of  rock  and  surf.  Nine  hundred 
souls  were  on  board  the  ^  Association,'  when,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
autumnal  night,  she  struck  on  the  rock  near  St.  Mary's  island ;  a  hu^ 
wave,  which  floated  the  *  St.  George,'  close  by  and  also  in  danger, 
and  flung  her  into  safety,  banged  the  '  Association '  on  to  her  dec^y 
fate.  The  grand  vessel,  her  flag  flying,  and  all  saib  set^  fpf>fning 
with  life,  and  bravery,  and  jollity,  paused,  tottered,  backed,  and  th^, 
with  a  terrific  plunge,  sprang  against  the  rock,  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes  every  trace  of  her  existence,  and  of  the  human  beings  who 
peopled  her,  had  disappeared. 

The  body  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  was  found  by  Paxton,  purser 
of  the  '  Anmdel '  man-of-war,  on  the  beach  of  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the 
Scilly  islands.  It  was  conveyed,  after  being  embalmed,  on  hoard 
the  '  Salisbury.'  The  '  London  Gazette '  of  October  30  prints  the 
despatch  which  announced  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Plymouth,  with 
its  ^  dark  freight,  a  vanished  life.'  *  Her  Majesty's  ship  the  "  Salif^- 
bury  "  is  come  into  our  sound,  and  hath  on  board  the  body  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovell,  which  was  taken  up  under  the  rocks  of  St.  Mary's.* 

Some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  last  moments  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell.  That  his  body  was  washed  ashore  by  the  sea  has  been  com- 
monly believed,  but  there  is  a  letter  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Romney  which  gives  a   somewhat  different  version,  and  adds 
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another  dark  shade  to  the  story  of  his  death.  It  appears  that  he 
swam  to  shore,  and  reached  it  alive,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
this  letter,  which  was  written  about  the  year  1790,  by  the  second 
Lord  Romney,  whose  father,  the  first  baron,  had  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell.  It  is  one  of  many  family  papers 
relating  to  the  biography  of  Shovell  which  are  preserved  by  the  pre- 
sent owner  of '  The  Mote.'     Lord  Romney  says  : — 

There  is  one  circumstance  relating  to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell's  death  that 
is  known  to  very  few  persons,  namely — he  was  not  drowned,  having  got 
to  shore,  where,  by  the  confession  of  an  ancient  woman,  he  was  put  to 
deAth.  This,  many  years  after,  when  on  her  deathbed,  she  revealed  to  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  declaring  she  could  not  die  in  peace  till  she  had 
made  this  confession,  as  she  was  led  to  commit  the  horrid  deed  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  She  acknowledged  having  among  other  things  an  emerald  ring 
in  her  possession,  which  she  had  been  afraid  to  sell  lest  it  should  lead  to  a 
discovery.  This  ring,  which  she  delivered  to  the  minister,  was  by  him 
given  to  James  Earl  of  Berkeley  at  his  particular  request.  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell  and  himself  having  lived  on  the  strictest  footing  of  friendship.^ 

The  '  Mercure  Historique  et  Politique  ' — a  journal  published 
monthly  at  the  Hague  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century — after 
giving  an  account  of  the  wreck,  reports  the  facts  that  the  body  was 
found,  robbed  and  buried  by  the  islanders,  and  the  spot  afterwards 
divulged  by  them  to  Paxton,  who  was  searching  for  the  body.  In 
the  number  of  that  journal  for  December  1707  there  is  mention  of 
an  emerald  ring  having  been  stolen  from  the  hand  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
by  the  peasants  of  St.  Mary's.  Tbe  story  in  the  letter  forms  a  sequel 
to  the  mention  of  the  ring  in  the  '  Mercure,'  on  the  supposition  that 
'  la  belle  emeraude  qu'il  avait  au  doigt '  was  effectually  secreted  by 
the  thief  at  the  time,  and  the  theft  assumed  by  the  absence  of  the 
ring  from  the  accustomed  finger. 

The  ring  is  set  with  a  large  emerald  surrounded  by  diamonds,  and 
is  now  possessed  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Lord  Berkeley.  The 
date  of  the  revelation  of  the  ring  is  not  given  in  the  letter,  but  it 
must  have  been  before  1736,  as  Lord  Berkeley  died  in  that  year;  he 
had  been,  as  Lord  Dursley,  in  the  fleet  when  the  wreck  occurred. 

Sir  Cloudesley's  body  lay  in  state  at  his  house  in  Soho  Square 
until  December  22,  when  it  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
monument  there  represents  him  in  a  fancy  suit  of  armour  ;*®  there  are 


•  The  letter  is  undated.  It  was  written  to  Captain  liocker,  and  contained  other 
particularH.  It  was  used  for  the  Biographia  I^'avalu,  published  in  1795,  where  the 
substance  was  incorporated  in  the  narrative.  The  precise  words  of  the  letter  are  as 
al)ove,  and  are  taken  from  the  original  document. 

'•  In  the  twenty-sixth  number  of  the  Spectator  Addison  remarks  :  *  Sir  C.  Shovell's 
monument  has  very  often  given  me  great  offence.  Instead  of  the  brave,  rough 
English  admiral,  which  was  the  distinguishing  character  of  that  plain  gallant  man, 
he  LS  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a  beau  dressed  in  a  long  periwig  and 
reposing  himself  upon  velvet  cushions  under  a  canopy  of  state.  The  inscription  is 
answerable  to  the  monument,  for  instead  of  celebrating  the  many  remarkable 
actions  he  had  performed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the 
manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reap  any  honour.* 
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rmer  portraits  extant  which  preserve  the  aspect  of  the  handsome 
burly  form  whose  breath  was  so  suddenly  and  tragically  stopped  in 
the  midday  of  his  vigorous  life.  But  in  the  untimely  close  of  his 
career,  he  but  shared  the  usual  fate  of  those  brave  spirits  who  fiace  fire 
and  water  that  we  may  rule  the  waves ;  and  when  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  *  Elegy,'  '  where  he  had 
reigned  with  honour,  made  his  grave,'  the  century  had  already  com- 
menced which  was  stirred  by  the  advent  of  one  more  shortliyed  still, 
but  greater  than  he. 

Quietly,  without  prophetic  rustle,  there  stands,  also  on  the  shore 
of  Norfolk,  the  slight  firaiil  immortal  face  and  figure  of  England^s 
most  famous  Admiral.  The  naval  glory  of  Great  Britain  was  to  cul- 
minate in  this  youth,  who,  neither  before  nor  since — endless  as  oppor- 
tunity had  previously  been,  unlimited  as  the  facilities  afforded  bj 
science  are  now,  for  conquest  at  sea — has  been  surpassed  in  the  suc- 
cesses he  achieved. 

The  soul  of  fire  that  inspired  that  delicate  frame,  the  daunUesB 
daring,  the  profound  skill,  as  well  as  the  gentle  generous  nature  and 
humane  heart,  kindled  gradually  into  life  in  the  little  country  par- 
sonage standing  by  the  North  Sea  side,  where  a  numerous  fiBunily  of 
Nelsons,  who  shared  through  the  mother  the  blood  of  the  Walpoles, 
was  brought  up  in  unambitious  seclusion.  The  mother  died  when 
Horatio  was  eight  years  old,  and  he  was  entrusted  by  his  fiither,  the 
rector  of  Bumham  Thorpe,  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  took  him  to 
sea. 

To  tell  the  well-known  story  of  Nelson's  public  career  is  as  nn- 
called  for  as  it  would  be  to  announce  that  the  sun  aln'n^  that  the 
night  is  made  glorious  by  the  march  of  the  stars,  that  a  flower  ei- 
pands  into  a  climax  of  beauty,  a  gem  by  skilful  efiTort  into  thousand- 
fold lustre,  or  any  other  fact  obvious  to  the  vision  or  thrilling  to  the 
heart ;  the  details  relating  to  this  heroic  being  have  long  been  home- 
hold  words.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of  those  three  great  sea- 
fights,  won  respectively  where  the  sun  beats  down  upon  the  sands  of 
Egypt  and  gilds  the  wavelets  of  her  northern  bay ;  where  the  Soood's 
narrow  channel  spreads  itself  out  into  the  cold  bright  expanse,  dotted 
with  lovely  islands,  and  crowded  with  busy  craft,  which  lies  nnder  the 
f;tately  front  of  Copenhagen ;  and  where — last  and  loveliest  sunoimd* 
in^ — the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  invades  the  stillness  of  the  Andalosian 
hills. 

Napoleon  himself  was  on  board  the  fleet  when  Nelson  began,  in 
June  1 798,  the  chase  which  ended  in  the  first  of  these  battles ;  and 
the  essence  and  grateful  flavour  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile  was  that  it 
checked  the  triumph  of  Napoleon,  locked  him  up  in  Egypt,  and  gave 
breathing  time  to  the  nations  which  were  palpitating  under  his  Imvj 
hand.  ^  My  principle  is,'  said  Nelson,  ^  to  assist  in  driving  the 
French  to  the  devil,  and  in  restoring  peace  and  happiness  to  man- 
kind.' Napoleon  and  his  troops  had  landed  and  were  at  Uairo,  when 
Nelson  first  caught  sight  of  the  French  fleet  drawn  up  outside  the 
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harbour  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  The  French  ships  of 
the  line,  and  the  numbers  of  the  men,  were  nearly  one-third  more 
than  those  of  Nelson ;  but,  as  he  had  often  remarked,  ^  My  men  mind 
shot  no  more  than  peas ; '  his  only  concern  was  for  the  *  CuUoden,' 
aground  at  a  distance,  deprived  of  her  share  in  the  thickest  fighting, 
or  what  Nelson  called  ^  the  full  tide  of  happiness.'  With  the  same 
spirit  as  when,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  lost  in  a  wood  in  Norfolk,  he 
had  replied  to  the  remark,  *  It  is  a  wonder  that  hunger  and  fear  did 
not  drive  you  home,'  with  the  words  '  Fear,  grandmamma  1  I  never 
saw  Fear ;  what  is  it  ? '  he  announced  to  his  captains,  *  There  is  no  if 
in  the  case  ;  that  we  shall  succeed  is  certain,'  as  he  moved  forward 
to  the  battle  fought  in  darkness  through  the  midnight  of  the  ist  of 
August.  One  incident  in  the  course  of  the  night  arrested  the  inces- 
sant firing,  and  dispelled  the  deep  darkness — the  conflagration  of  the 
French  admiral's  ship,  the  *  Orient,'  which  suddenly  flamed  up,  light- 
ing the  waves,  the  coast,  the  dismasted  rolling  ships,  the  red  slippery 
decks,  and  the  pale  face  of  Nelson  on  the  deck  of  the  '  Vanguard,' 
his  forehead,  which  had  been  sliced  off  by  a  ball,  bandaged  to- 
gether. About  ten  o'clock  the '  Orient '  blew  up,  a  dead  silence  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  darkness  thickened,  the  guns  began  again,  the 
cockpits  gradually  re-filled,  until  at  daybreak  the  French  were  left 
with  two  ships  of  the  line  out  of  thirteen,  their  admiral  and  five 
thousand  men  killed,  and  the  English  were  kneeling  in  a  solemn  still- 
ness giving  thanks  for  their  victory. 

It  was  at  Yarmouth  that  Nelson  landed  on  his  return  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  Yarmouth  that  he  embarked  in  i8oi  for  the 
Baltic.  The  tettle  oflF  Copenhagen  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  of 
those  won  by  Nelson,  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ground — a  large 
shoal  lying  close  to  the  ships — and  from  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  Danes,  who  were  subdued  with  less  relish  and  more  trouble 
than  the  French.  No  timely  negotiation  averted  the  lavish  blood- 
shed of  that  Good  Friday  eve ;  it  was  left  to  Nelson  to  crush  the 
united  scheme  of  Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  against  the  naval 
rights  of  England.  He  won  the  victory  in  disobedience  to  orders. 
When  Sir  Hyde  Pairker,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  signalled  to  him 
to  stop  the  action  (to  save  Nelson,  as  he  thought,  the  disgrace  of 
inevitable  defeat),  Nelson's  remark  was, '  I  have  only  one  eye,  so  I 
have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes.  I  can't  see  the  signal.  D — n 
the  signal.     Keep  mine  flying  for  closer  battle.' 

Four  years  elapsed,  and  there  follows  the  scene  in  the  cockpit  of 
the  *  Victory,'  on  the  afternoon  of  October  21, 1805 — ^  scene  which  is 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  Englishman,  unequalled  as  it  is 
for  pathos  and  dramatic  power.  The  central  figure,  the  moving 
cause,  of  the  enormous  outburst  of  human  energy  going  on  around, 
had  given  the  impulse  for  the  last  time — tlie  brilliant  rapidity  of 
mental  action  and  outward  movement  which  had  done  so  much  for 
England  was  about  to  be  arrested.  Midday  was  scarcely  over,  the 
blue  sky  shone  above,  the  din  of  battle  roared  for  miles,  the  great 
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French  ships  one  after  another  struck  their  flags,  the  English  yells 
of  victory  pierced  the  thunder  of  the  guns,  when  Nelson  was  laid 
down  to  die. 

The  little  valiant  face  kindled  still  at  the  sounds  from  without, 
as  he  lay  on  a  midshipman's  mattress  with  his  back  shot  through, 
and  the  ominous  internal  gushes  of  blood  draining  away  his  life.  The 
despair  of  those  grouped  near  him,  the  awful  excitement  on  the 
surrounding  sea,  added  peace  and  solemnity  to  the  calm  grand  words 
in  which  he  summed  up  the  religion,  the  uses,  and  the  successes  of 
his  life — *  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty.'  At  half-past  four, 
three  hours  after  the  ball  of  the  French  rifleman  in  the  rigging  of 
the  *  Redoubtable '  had  knocked  him  over,  the  soul  departed  of 
him  whom  his  countrynien  regarded  with  fond  prejiidice  as  a  beloved 
friend,  with  implicit  faith  as  an  invincible  champion,  and  with 
reverence  as  one  in  whom  lay  stored  the  priceless  resources  of  genius. 

The  rectory  house  at  Burnham  Thorpe,  where  Nelson  was  born, 
is  demolished.  It  stood  at  one  end  of  the  village  street ;  the  church, 
in  the  midst  of  fields,  at  the  other.  The  village  is  one  of  the  seven 
Bumhams  which  are  sprinkled  over  a  district  of  some  miles  between 
Holkham  and  Brancaster  ;  a  district  which,  according  to  some  facts 
related  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  1658,  was  one  in  which  frequent 
urn  burial  took  place  in  the  days  of  its  Koman  occupation — this 
custom  probably  originating  the  Saxon  *  Brunham,'  by  which  the 
cluster  of  parishes  continued  to  be  called  for  many  centuries.** 
Burnham  Thorpe  stands  by  the  side  of  a  transparent  stream,  which, 
shadowed  by  tine  old  pollard  willows,  threads  the  district,  and  runs 
down  to  the  -ta  three  miles  distant.  The  stream  was  familiar  to 
Nelson's  childhood,  as  were  the  elms  of  the  roadside,  and  the  gnarled 
hawthorns  on  the  broad  margin  of  the  green  path  which  leads  to  the 
church.  It  was  across  this  stream  that  Nelson,  when  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  was  carried  on  the  back  of  a  labourer  on  the  occasion  of  a 
party  going  round  to  '  beat  the  bounds '  of  the  parish.  '  I  reckon 
I've  done  about  the  right  thing,'  said  the  sturdy  St.  Christopher,  as 
he  deposited  his  burden  on  the  further  side.  *  No,  you  should  have 
dropped  me,'  said  Nelson,  *  and  then  everyone  would  have  remembered 
the  occurrence.'  But  it  was  not  necessary  for  Nelson  to  lie  '  rolling 
in  the  gulf,  confounded  though  immortal,'  for  the  incident  to 
survive. 


"  Browne's  Uydriotaphia^  chap,  ii.,  has  the  following:  *In  afield  of  Old  Wal- 
singham,  not  many  months  past,  were  digged  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns  contalniDg 
bones — skulls,  ribs,  jaws,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh  impressions  of  their  com- 
bust ion.  Near  tlie  same  plot  of  ground  were  digged  up  coals  and  incinerated  sub- 
stances, which  begat  conjecture  that  this  was  the  place  of  burning  their  bodies.  That 
these  were  the  urns  of  Romans,  from  the  common  custom  and  place  where  they  were 
found,  is  no  obscure  conjecture — not  far  from  a  Roman  garrison,  and  but  five  miles- 
from  lirancsister,  set  down  by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Branodunum.  An<l 
the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven  parishes,  stiU  retains  the  name  of  Bomham, 
which  being  an  early  station,  it  is  not  improbable  the  neighbour  parts  were  filled 
with  habitations  either  of  Romans  themselves,  or  Britons  Romanised,  which  ob- 
served the  Roman  customs.* 
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Nelson's  visits  to  Bumham  Thorpe  only  lost  in  1 879  their  last 
eye-witness,^^  and  the  remembrance  lingers  in  Norfolk  of  his  presence 
in  the  county  during  the  intervals  of  his  professional  life,  roaming  the 
woods  around  Bumham  in  search  of  birds'  eggs,  or  intent  upon  the 
study  of  charts ;  appearing  as  an  occasional  visitor  at  Wolterton,  the 
house  of  his  cousin,  Lord  Walpole;  or,  as  he  is  most  vividly  described, 
riding  about  at  the  coursing  meetings  which  were  held  by  his  near 
neighbour  and  distinguished  contemporary,  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham. 
In  Nelson's  time  the  neighbourhood  of  Bumham  Thorpe  was  no 
longer  a  desert,  and  the  broad  sweep  of  ground,  open  to  the  sight 
and  sound  of  the  sea,  where  the  hare  doubled  and  the  greyhound 
raced  on  these  popular  occasions,  was  already  yielding  to  the  happy 
transformation  effected  by  the  spirit  and  skill  of  its  successive 
owners.  This  unpromising  spot  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norfolk 
became,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  site  of  one  of 
the  best-planned  houses  in  England,  and  the  tract  of  surrounding 
country  was  changed  from  a  barren  waste  into  a  wide  and  lovely 
scene  of  wood  and  water. 

Later,  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  him  who  inaugurated  the 
most  marked  advance  of  modern  times  in  British  agriculture,  and 
pointed  the  way  to  the  experiments  which  have  since  developed 
his  favourite  science,  also  overcame  the  natural  disadvantages  of  his 
own  locality,  which,  although  it  had,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  pos- 
sessed its  small  port,  with  staith  and  fishing  trade,  owed  no  pro- 
sperity to  the  soil,  but  had  remained  for  ages  an  unreclaimed  and 
improductive  marsh. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Thomas  William  Coke  remains  as  yet 
unwritten,  but  his  life  and  character,  stamped  by  the  noble  con- 
sistency of  aim  and  the  enlightened  efforts  which  produced  results  of 
such  great  value  to  his  country,  have  rendered  him  one  of  those 
most  cordially  recognised  as  shedding  honour  on  the  history  of 
Norfolk.  His  long  career,  lasting  from  the  middle  of  the  past 
century  to  an  almost  corresponding  point  in  the  present  one,  was 
preceded  by  the  footsteps  of  his  great-uncle,  the  first  Viscount  Coke 
of  Holkham  and  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  built  the  house,  and  adorned 
it  with  the  treasures  of  classical  art  which  he  had  collected  on  the 
Continent.  In  17 12  Lord  Leicester,  then  Sir  Thomas  Coke,  and 
Lord  Burlington,  men  of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits,  visited  Italy. 
For  some  time  they  studied  together  the  architectural  riches  of 
Rome  and  Florence ;  they  investigated  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Palladia 
at  Venice  and  Vicenza,  and  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  works ;  they 
learnt,  from  the  finest  scholars  and  first  artists  in  those  Italian  cities^ 
in  what  directions  to  prosecute  their  assiduous  search  for  the  sculp- 
ture, the  pictures,  the  manuscripts,  the  original  drawings,  with  which 
they  designed  to  enrich  their  English  homes.  Lord  Leicester  re- 
turned, to  commence,  in  1730,  the  building  of  the  house  which  was 


"  An  old  woman  who  died  at  Docking,  in  July  1879,  aged  loir 
No.  621  (no.  czlx.  k.  s.) 
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to  contain  these  objects,  upon  ground  and  in  a  situation  whose 
natural  features  presented  a  contrast  indeed  to  the  aspect  of  the 
southern  monasteries  and, libraries  from  whence  they  were  gathered. 
There  are  at  Holkham  two  very  curious  account-books,  the  entries  in 
which  extend  over  the  years  that  Lord  Leicester  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent; these  entries  are  made  with  great  regularity,  and  besides 
recording  the  prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  in  the  various 
cities  through  which  the  travellers  passed,  they  also  note  the  prices 
paid  for  several  of  the  works  of  art,  both  paintiugs  and  sculptures, 
which  now  embellish  Holkham.  The  books  are  especially  interesting, 
as  thus  showing  the  value  which  such  works  of  art  bore  in  Italy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  they  testify  to  an  unusual  ex- 
cellence of  judgment  in  the  collector,  whose  quest  began  when  he 
had  barely  attained  his  majority. 

The  choice  collection  of  illuminated  and  other  manuscripts  ob- 
tained by  him  lay  almost  undisturbed  for  many  years  after  his  death, 
until,  in  1815,  its  existence  was  brought  to  light.  A  full  catalogue 
of  its  riches  was  then  commenced  by  William  Eoscoe,  aided  by  the 
late  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  and  finished  in  1822.  This  catalogue 
remains  in  manuscript,  but  Boscoe  printed  in  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  Eoyal  Society'  (vol.  ii.)  a  paper  describing  the  collection,  and 
the  additions  made  to  it  by  JVIr.  T.  W.  Coke. 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  library  at  Holkham  which  possesses  a 
special  historical  interest — those  volumes  which  once  belonged  to 
Hhat  great  oracle  of  our  law,'  Sir  Edward.  Coke.  It  appears  that 
much  of  his  original  library  was  dispersed  after  his  death.  Evelyn 
mentions  in  a  letter  to  Pepys,  dated  August  12,  1689,^^  that  *a  very 
chosen  library  of  Greek  and  other  MSS.'  bought  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
of  the  son  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  went  out  of  the  family,  and  one  of  the 
most  precious  volumes  now  at  Holkham,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  An- 
drew Fountaine  of  Jfarford,  who  gave  it  back  to  the  Coke  family. 
This  volume  consists  of  an  exceedingly  curious  collection  of  MS. 
pieces  bound  up  together.  Among  them  is  an  account  of  \J![^<^  execu- 
tion of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  seen  by  B.  W.  Wingfield  (an  ancestor 
of  the  present  Viscount  Powerscourt)  and  reported  on  by  him  to 
Lord  Burleigh.  Another  copy  of  this  account  from  the  same  hand 
is  in  the  British  Museum.  Although  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  said, 
as  expressed  by  Boscoe,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  ^  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  library  at  Holkham,'  yet  many  books  with  his  autograph  are  to 
be  found  there  mingled  with  the  other  books  of  the  library,  and  there 
are  some  which  illustrate  his  character  and  pursuits,  and  reveal  in 
a  curious  manner  fragments  of  his  personal  history.  The  first  of 
these  are  the  law  books,  of  which  there  are  many  volume^)  full  of 
notes  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  among  them  a 
report  of  the  judgment  and  part  of  the  argument  in  ^  Shelley's  case,' 


"  Evelyn's  Mcnunrs,  vol.  iv. 
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at  the  end  of  which  are  some  written  remarks  by  him;  '  BSs'  connec- 
tion with  Cambridge  is  recalled  by  a  book  presented  to  him'  by  that 
University,  *  Langii  Polyanthba.    Lugdoni,- 1600.* 

We  touch  his  acquaintance  with  his  accomplished  contemporary, 
to  whom  the  world  of  letters  owes  so  much,  by  finding  a  copy  of 
*  Milles'  Catalogue  of  Honour,'  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
There  are  also  books  which  belonged  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  With 
the  coat  of  arms  and  autograph  of  the  latter,  which  came  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  by  means  of  his  unfortunate  second  marriage.  After  his 
happy  union  with  the  gentle  and  beautiful  Bridget  Paston,  who 
brought  him  a  large  fortune  and  a  numerous  family,  he  persuaded  a 
gay  Court  beauty,  the  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  nephew  and 
heir,  thirty  years  younger  than  himself,  to  bestow  herself  and  her 
possessions  upon  him — a  step  which  resulted  in  perpetual  dissensions. 
A  most  suggestive  memorial  of  his  sentiments  remains  in  the  copy 
of  the  '  Novum  Organum '  presented  to  him  by  his  great  professional 
rival.  Even  if  the  donor  and  recipient  of  this  tell-tale  volume  had 
not  been  running  the  same  keen  race,  the  absence  of  elegant  culture, 
social  amenity,  and  inclination  for  ^  studies,  arts,  and  sciences  '  in  the 
one  would  have  repelled  the  other,  resplendent  in  such  acquirements ; 
the  story  of  the  mutual  injuries  inflicted  by  their  mutual  jealousy 
is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated ;  the  animosity  of  Bacon  was  neither 
deepened  by  the  hard  cruelty  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  trials  of 
Essex  and  Ealeigh,  nor  dispelled  by  his  subsequent  career.  For 
there  came  a  period  in  the  life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  after  the  first 
few  years  of  James  I.'s  reign  had.  elapsed,  when  the  darker  colours 
seem  to  fall  away,  and  to  leave  an  outline  distinct  with  the  light  of 
freedom,  justice,  and-  patriotism,  steadied  by  the  solid  framework  of 
a  finished  professional  learning. 

The  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Novum  Organum,'  pub- 
lished in  1620,  bears  the  design  of  a  ship  passing  through  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  into  an  undulating  sea.  The  Holkham  copy  is  adorned 
by  the  inscription  '  Ex  dono  authoris ; '  and  immediately  under  this 
are  these  bitter  lines,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Edward  Coke : — 

Instaurare  paras  veterum  documenta  sophorum, 
Instaura  leges,  justitiamque  prius. 

Above  the  ship,  also  in  the  handwriting  of  Coke,  is  the  couplet : — 

It  deserveth  not  to  be  read  in  schools, 
But  to  be  fraughted  in  the  ship  of  fooles. 

In  the  church  at  Holkham  is  a  monument  to  John  Coke,  the 
fourth  son  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  acquired  the  estate  of 
Holkham  by  marriage  with  Muriel  Wheatley ;  this  was  augmented 
in  1659  by  the  purchase  of  the  manor. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  himself  was  buried  at  Tittleshall  in  Norfolk, 
eighty-two  years  after  he  had  made  his  first  effort  in  the  cause 

A  A2 
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of  freedom  by  leaping  suddenly  into  the  world  whilst  his  mother  was 
quietly  seated  by  the  fireside  of  her  parlour  at  Mileham.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  proud  of  this  exhibition  of  energy,  and  to  have  often 
spoken  of  it. 

The  names  of  Coke  and  Bacon,  although  so  antagonistic,  wei^ 
almost  within  hearing  of  one  another  in  Norfolk.  Two  miles  furthtr 
along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  are  still  to  be  seen,  at  Stiffkev,  the 
remains  of  the  beautiful  house  built  and  inhabited  by  the  "elder 
brother  of  Francis  Bacon.  This  had  been  recently  finished  when  the 
family  of  Coke  was  first  established  at  Holkham,  and  stood  on  the 
site  of  a  house  possessed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Liord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Lord  Keeper  endowed  Stiffkev 
with  an  historical  relic ;  for  he  left  *  as  an  heyrlome  to  his  house  oi 
Stewkey,'  a  drinking-bowl  made  of  no  less  portentous  metal  than 
the  great  seal  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which  was  broken  up  by  him>e!: 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  ^  They  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ' — ^words  which, 
while  they  symbolise  the  transfoimation  of  the  feiteful  instrument 
into  the  reviving  wine-cup,  may  take  a  wider  signification,  and  ex- 
press for  us  in  two  sentences  the  change  in  the  history  of  a  county 
during  the  centuries  glanced  at  in  the  foregoing  pages,  from  the 
reign  of  force  in  tbe  dark  ages  to  the  peaceful  industry  of  our  own 
times. 
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AMID  the  din  of  conflict  long  and  londly  raging  between  the  in^ 
terests  (miscalled  antagonistic)  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land,  it  is  pleasant  to  recognise  one  proposal  which  ought  to  excite 
the  fears  of  neither,  because  it  must  equally  benefit  the  condition  of 
both.  Landlords  in  Ireland  complain  with  good  reason  that  the 
value  of  their  estates  is  fallen,  and  is  likely  still  further  to  fell ;  and 
landlords  in  England,  though  they  hardly  like  to  admit  it,  are  fiiU  of 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  depreciation.  Excessive  competition  for 
farms,  and  the  state  of  disquiet  and  disturbance  in  Ireland  caused 
thereby,  scares  the  capitalist  from  investing,  and  tempts  hereditary 
possessors  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price.  Graziers  and  dairy-farmers 
who  have  made  money  prefer  to  keep  it  till  better  times,  and  are 
slow  to  *  sink  it,'  as  they  say,  in  the  purchase  of  freehold  when  large 
estates  are  broken  up;  and  for  such  properties  when  ofiered  for 
sale  undivided,  there  are  few  and  frequently  no  bidders.  How  the 
advance  of  money  by  Government  to  enable  small  farmers  to  pur- 
chase their  holdings  will  practically  work  remains  to  be  seen.  That 
there  are  difficulties  and  drawbacks  incidental  to  the  system,  no  man 
of  sense  will  deny ;  but  if  it  is  to  have  fair  play  as  an  experiment,  one 
thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  fee  farms  so  created  should  be  easily 
and  cheaply  saleable  at  their  true  value ;  or  that,  in  other  words,  they 
should  be  rescued  from  the  maw  of  the  usurious  money-lender,  whose 
gains  are  always  out  of  the  urgent  needs  of  men  who  pawn  their  pro- 
perty for  less  than  its  worth,  because  they  are  not  able  to  sell  it 
promptly  at  its  true  price.  In  spite  of  any  law  Parliament  may 
make,  and  no  matter  what  terms  of  easy  repayment  to  the  Treasury 
it  may  concede,  the  struggling  farmer  who  has  piurchased  thirty  or 
forty  acres  in  the  Land  Court,  and  is  proud  of  his  purchase  while  the 
novelty  lasts,  and  the  weather  is  fair,  will  be  tempted  or  driven  after 
a  bad  harvest  or  two  to  mortgage  or  sell  his  interest  to  the  *  land- 
grabber  '  in  the  next  town  for  less  than  its  value  for  the  sake  of  ready 
money,  wherewith  he  may  hie  to  a  land  beyond  the  sea,  where  his 
kinsfolk  tell  him  he  may  end  his  days  in  ease  and  plenty.  Thus  the 
worst  evils  of  the  old  system  of  aggregation,  rack-rent,  and  absentee- 
ism will  inevitably  crop  up  anew.  We  know  by  experience  how  in 
England  copyholders  and  states-men  have  been  in  numberless  in- 
stances extinguished  and  their  memory  eflFaced;  and  nobody  who 
looks  calmly  and  discerningly  at  facts  as  they  stand,  will  deny  the 
constant  tendency  that  exists  in  this  direction.  There  is  beside,  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  what  may  be  called  the  law  of  territorial 
gravitation,  by  which  smaller  properties  are  attracted  by  greater;  or,  in 
plain  words,  isolated  farms  are  bought  up  and  brought  within  ring- 
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fence  by  the  wealthy  lord  of  the  manor.  The  fiact  that  he  is  opulent 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  saying  that  he  is  thrifty  and  keen ;  a  man 
who  would  not,  to  gratify  a  whim  or  justify  a  boast,  give  an  extrava- 
gant price  for  the  *  little  angle '  which  he  wishes  to  add  to  his  already 
extensive  acreage.  He  keeps  his  eye  on  the  coveted  comer  till  some 
grief  or  calamity  in  the  humble  household  brings  him  an  offer  on  ad- 
vantageous terms.  As  I  once  heard  a  Crlasgow  banker  say :  ^  These 
are  the  providential  opportunities  for  which  wise  men  wait.'  The 
impoverished  family  knows  they  are  letting  the  loved  homestead  go 
too  cheap ;  but  times  are  bad,  creditors  pressing,  and  the  heart  of  the 
yeoman  is  down  :  no  neighbour  of  his  acquaintance  is  willing  to  buv 
at  the  price  he  has  always  been  told  he  could  get  if  he  asked  it ;  and 
his  lawyer  reminds  him  that  the  cost  of  transfer  will  come  to  a  good 
round  sum.  So  in  despair  he  writes  to  say  that  Mr.  Clutchem  maj 
have  the  place  a  good  deal  under  its  value ;  and  by  Christmas  there 
is  one  fewer  among  the  already  too  few  proprietors  of  land  in  the 
kingdom. 

Throughout  the  protracted  discussions  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  one 
thing  was  notably  admitted  on  all  hands,  namely,  that  for  the  conser- 
vative sake  of  property  as  well  as  for  the  democratic  sake  of  tensDCTi 
it  was  most  desirable  that  the  number  of  owners  in  fee  simple  should 
be  legitimately  and  gradually  increased.  The  publication  of  the 
modem  Doomsday  Book  has  revealed  the  numeric^  weakness  of  the 
garrison  by  which  freehold  has  come  to  be  held.  The  Normans,  with 
all  their  love  of  feudal  tenure,  and  their  unscrupulous  polkj  of 
expropriation  and  enfeoffment  for  military  service,  never  thon^t  of 
trying  to  make  the  cone  stand  impropped  on  its  narrow  end.  The 
previous  possessors  of  the  soil  were  more  democratic  in  all  their  wap 
of  life  and  rule  ;  and,  upon  condition  that  they  would  peaceably  obey 
and  pay,  the  bulk  of  the  old  Saxon  heritors  were  left*  undistuited. 
Crusading  expeditions  and  Plantagenet  wars,  Tudor  forfiritureB  and 
Cromwellian  mulcts  and  sequestrations,  wrought  many  a  change  of 
knightly  and  noble  ownership ;  but  the  unambitious  possessors  of 
manse  and  grange,  home  and  cot,  were  left  undisturbed  in  the  oeco- 
pancy  of  their  modest  share  of  the  soil,  and  throughout  soooeadve 
political  storms  they  continued  to  serve  as  the  unnoticed  but  estential 
ballast  of  the  ship.  By  degrees  the  ballast  has  been  got  rid  rf  to 
make  more  room  for  showy  cargo-;  and  now  the  want  of  it  is  fidt.  AD 
our  politicians  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel,  that  it  is  time  to  revert  in  tliis 
respect  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  Various  devices  are  pro- 
pounded more  or  less  summary  for  the  pui-pose,  and  implying  more 
or  less  of  revolutionary  spirit.  But  there  is  one  expedient  which,  with- 
out involving  liurt  or  harm  to  any  class,  would  obviously  tend  to 
multiply  small  as  well  as  large  bidders  for  the  possession  of  freehdd: 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  permanently  and  honestly  enhance  tk' 
marketable  value  of  properties  both  small  and  great^  while  it  would 
as  certainly  and  as  safely  increase  the  sense  of  security  of  all  property 
in  that  part  of  the  realm  where  now  unfortunately  it  is  seiiaady  dift- 
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turbed.  The  cost  of  title  as  it  is  now  investigated  and  set  forth  for  an 
estate  of  a  thousand  acres,  though  it  comes  to  a  considerable  sum,  forms 
but  a  comparatively  small  percentage,  whereas  it  forms  a  very  onerous 
one  upon  a  transfer  of  a  hundred  acres.  The  delay  proverbial  in  the 
process  Of  investigation  and  prolix  conveyancing  equally  tends  to 
abate  the  selling  price.  Professional  prejudice  may  demur  to  the 
statement,  and  professional  ingenuity  may  special-plead  about  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  private  over  an  official  abstract  of  title ;  but 
the  common  sense  of  the  public  at  large  will  not  be  mystified 
thereby.  For  half  a  century  there  has  been  a  quiet  and  earnest 
demand  for  law  reform  in  this  behalf;  and  at  intervals  attempts 
have  been  made  by  eminent  jurists  to  carry  through  Parliament 
measures  for  the  redress  for  what  is  practically  an  acknowledged 
grievance,  though  hitherto  unhappily  each  and  all  of  them  have 
proved  abortive.  The  most  notable  was  that  of  Lord  Westbury,  who 
framed  and  brought  in  an  excellent  Bill,  which  he  had  not  the 
strength  or  determination  to  carry ;  and  which  he  consented  to  modify 
by  converting  it  into  a  mere  permission  by  statute  to  use  either  the 
old  or  the  new,  the  complex  or  the  simple,  the  costly  or  the  inex- 
pensive method  of  proceeding.  What  wonder  the  results  have  been 
next  to  nil  ?  A  registry  office  has  indeed  been  established ;  and  a 
reputable  staff  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  landed  titles,  but 
the  amount  of  business  transacted  has  been  wholly  inadequate  to 
produce  any  perceptible  eflFect. 

One  cause  of  feilure  in  the  practice  under  Lord  Westbury's  Act 
is  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  stamp  on  every  muniment  of  title 
offered  for  registration.  Should  the  examination  lead  the  officer  to 
report  the  case  as  one  only  deserving  to  be  classed  among  good 
holding  titles,  because  of  some  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  devolution, 
the  disappointed  owner,  whose  right  of  inheritance  has  never  been 
questioned,  and  who  in  truth  and  fact  may  know,  though  he  cannot 
prove,  how  the  provoking  omission  is  to  be  accounted  for,  naturally 
declines  to  accept  an  imprimatur  of  inferior  degree,  and  demands 
his  papers  back  again.  To  his  horror  he  finds  them  branded  with 
the*  office  stamp,  and  thereby  incurably  damaged  by  bearing  upon 
their  face  the  suggestion  of  some  flaw  unspecified,  but  which  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  preclude  unqualified  registration.  The  real 
point  in  question  may  have  been  of  no  practical  importance,  and, 
if  noticed  at  all  by  an  unofficial  conveyancer,  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  easily ;  but  fastened  on  as  a  technical  ground  of  depre- 
ciatory classification,  it  has  become  a  serious  injury  to  the  unlucky 
proprietor  who  unwarily  has  brought  himself  within  the  reach  of 
the  branding  process.  In  the  dog-latin  of  the  famous  epitaph  on 
the  victim  of  St.  John  Long's  mysterious  prescription — ^  Voluit  esse 
melior  dum  fuit  wMa ' — and  by  way  of  consolation  he  is  sure  to  be 
told  by  his  family  solicitor  how  much  he  regrets  that  hiB  dissuasive 
advice  was  not  followed.  But  in  truth  the  statute  in  question,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Thring, '  was  from  the  first  unworkable,  being 
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a  mere  incomplete  registration  of  assurances  presenting  all  the  dis- 
advantages, without  any  of  the  advantages,  of  the  numerous  schemes 
proposed  for  the  registration  of  deeds.' 

The  Act  for  the  transfer  of  land  introduced  by  Lord  Cairns  in 
187s  is  indeed  a  great  improvement  on  that  of  his  predecessor;  but 
it  also  recognises,  and  thereby  recommends  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
continued  use  of  elaborate  deeds  instead  of  official  certi6cates ;  and 
the  practitioners  of  the  law  have  succeeded  in  defeating  its  main 
intent  by  advising  their  clients  to  keep  clear  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  regard  with  suspicion.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  over  which  the  present  Judge 
Advocate  presided,  leaves  matters  very  much  where  it  found  them  ; 
and  land  reformers  might  well  subside  into  despair  were  it  not  for 
timely  encouragement  aflforded  by  the  demonstration  of  complete 
success,  in  our  varied  and  important  colonies,  of  the  system  happily 
devised  by  Sir  R.  Torrens  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  univer- 
sally established  there. 

While  at  home  economists  were  reiterating  good  advice  to  appa- 
rently little  purpose,  and  legislators  making  experiments  in  palliatives 
with  small  efiect,  a  specific  remedy  for  the  evils  of  obscure  title 
and  costly  transfer  was  found  in  South  Australia,  and  after  trial  there 
adopted  successively  by  all  the  other  growing  colonies  of  the  Pacific, 
and  eventually  by  Canada.  From  an  interesting  return,  lately  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  we  learn  the  instructive  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  inestimable  method  of  dealing  with  an  evil 
hitherto  deemed  practically  incorrigible. 

Inspired  by  the  historical  examples  of  registration  for  many  gene- 
rations known  to  be  in  use  in  several  of  the  German  States,  and  more 
especially  in  the  opulent  and  enlightened  city  of  Hamburg,  the 
Treasurer  of  South  Australia  in  1861  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  sim- 
plification of  transfer  and  mortgage  which,  after  some  discussion  and 
not  a  little  misgiving,  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  colony. 
The  procedure  under  it,  as  explained  by  its  author,  is  as  follows : — 

The  person  or  persons  in  whom,  singly  or  collectively,  the  fee  simple  is 
vested,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  may  apply  to  have  the  land  placed  on  the 
register  of  titles.  These  applications,  together  with  the  deeds  and  other 
evidences  of  title,  accompanied  by  plans  of  the  lands  furnished  by  licensed 
surveyors  and  certified  correct  by  statutory  declaration,  are  submitted  for 
examination  to  a  barrister  and  to  a  conveyancer,  who  are  styled  *  examiners 
of  titles/  These  gentlemen  examine  the  titles  precisely  as  they  would  do  on 
behalf  of  an  intending  purchaser  under  the  old  law.  They  report  to  the 
*  Registrar/  or  *  Recorder  of  Titles,'  as  he  is  styled  in  some  colonies — Ist. 
Whether  the  description  of  the  parcels  of  land  is  definite  and  clear ;  and  in 
this  they  are  assisted  by  a  land  surveyor  and  draughtsman.  2nd.  Is  the 
applicant  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  property  %  3rd.  Does  he  appear  in 
equity  and  justice  rightfully  entitled  thereto  ?  4th.  Does  he  produce  such 
evidence  of  title  as  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  person  is  in  a 
position  to  succeed  against  him  in  an  action  of  ejectment?  Should  the 
applicant  fail  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  these  paHiculars  the  application  is 
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at  once  rejected,  without  putting  him  to  any  further  expense.  Should  the 
applicant,  being  in  possession,  be  enabled  to  show  such  a  title,  although  the 
evidence  he  adduces  might  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  oust  a  tortious 
holder  in  possession,  or  to  compel  an  unwilling  purchaser  to  complete,  the 
examiners  report  the  case  to  the  registrar,  with  recommendation  that 
notices  should  be  served,  and  the  claim  advertised  more  or  less  extensively, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  domicile  of  the  parties  likely  to 
be  interested. 

Notices  are  served  upon  the  persons  in  possession,  upon  such  persons,  if 
any,  as  the  examiners  may  indicate  as  likely  to  be  interested  either  at  law 
or  in  equity,  and  who  have  not  joined  in  the  application,  and  also  upon  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  contiguous  land. 

These  notices  set  forth  the  purport  of  the  application,  and  intimate  that 
unless  objection  be  made  by  lodging  a  caveat  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners,  the  land  will  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  indefeasible  title  granted  to  the  applicant. 

If  within  the  time  appointed  a  caveat  be  lodged,  the  action  of  the 
registrar  is  suspended  until  it  be  withdrawn,  or  until  he  receives  the  final 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  question  raised. 

If  no  caveat  be  lodged  within  the  prescribed  time,  or  if  the  caveat  so  lodged 
l)e  withdrawn,  or  set  aside  by  the  final  judgment  of  the  Court,  the  land  is 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  by  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  title, 
vesting  the  estate  indefeasibly  in  the  applicant. 

These  certificates  are  in  duplicate.  They  define  the  land  in  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued  by  description  and  reference  to  the  Ordnance  maps  of 
the  district,  and  where  necessary  by  diagram  on  the  certificate.  They  set 
forth  the  nature  of  the  estate  of  the  applicant,  whether  a  fee  simple  or 
limited  owner,  and  notify  by  memorials  endorsed  all  lesser  estates,  leases, 
charges,  or  interests  current  and  afiecting  the  land  at  the  time.  Ample 
space  is  left  for  the  endorsement  of  subsequent  memorials,  recording  the 
transfer  or  extinction  of  these,  and  the  creation,  transfer,  or  extinction  of 
future  estates  or  interests. 

Under  this  method  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  country 
is  left  undisturbed.  No  special  court,  such  as  the  *  Estates  Court,  Ireland,* 
with  its  enormous  expenditure,  is  required,  and  the  applicants  are  not 
subjected  to  the  expense  of  putting  the  paraphernalia  of  a  court  of  justice 
in  motion,  unless  there  be  some  adverse  claim  to  be  adjudicated  upon. 

Chai-ges  are  released  by  memorial  entered  on  the  appropriate  folium  of 
the  record,  and  upon  the  declaration  or  other  instrument  evidencing  title, 
which  memorial  the  Recorder  is  required  to  make  upon  production  of 
receipt  for  the  sum  of  money,  annuity,  or  rent-charge ;  or  upon  production 
of  evidence  of  the  decease  of  the  annuitant ;  or  that  the  circumstances  or 
conditions  upon  the  occurrence  of  which  the  charge  was  contingent  have 
-ceased  to  be  possible. 

These  charges  on  land  are  transferable  by  endorsement  in  a  simple  form 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  evidencing  the  charge  ;  and,  as  the 
title  is  indefeasible,  they  pass  as  freely  as  Exchequer  bills  between  parties 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  property  to  which  they  attach.  The 
ex])ense  attendant  on  creating  a  charge  is  but  io5.,  the  cost  of  transfer  5*., 
and  of  re-lease  5*.  The  proprietor  of  the  land  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  upon 
payment  of  a  further  sum  of  20^.  and  surrender  of  the  existing  declaration, 
obtain  a  fresh  declaration  of  title,  cleared  of  the  memorials  of  all  extinguished 
charges.     Equitable  mortgages  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cash  credit  and 
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advances  for  fluctuatiiig  amounts,  and  also  when  parties  desire  secrecy,  are 
created  under  this  system  with  a  degree  of  security  and  facility  for  realising 
unattainable  under  the  English  law  of  conveyancing, 

Into  other  details  duly  provided  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
here.  The  whole  scheme  was  publicly  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  last  year  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  com- 
peting merits  of  the  system  long  in  use  north  of  the  Tweed,  imder 
the  name  of  Registry  of  Seisins,  was  patriotically  contended  for  by 
more  than  one  writer  to  the  *  Signet.' 

The  application  in  Great  Britain  of  the  colonial  system  of  regis- 
tration of  title  would  meet  with,  it  was  argued,  an  obstacle  of  a  social 
rather  than  a  legal  kind.     Antipatliy  to  the  disclosure  of  domestic  or 
family  affairs  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  so  instinctive  and  universal, 
that  the  English  gentry — not  only  great  nobles  and  peers  of  less  degree, 
whose  imconfessed  but  unsleeping  aim  in  life  is  to  be  thought  of  more 
social  importance  than  they  actually  are,  but  owners  of  landed  property 
of  every  grade,  from  the  showy  baronet  who  has  married  the  plain 
daughter  of  an  Irish  earl,  to  the  frugal  squire  who  boasts  that  he  has 
bred  more  than  one  >. inner  of  Queen's  plate,  but  never  risked  a  ten- 
pound  note  in  backing  his  opinion — every  possessor  of  freehold  pro- 
perty— resents  as  an  impertinence  the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  his 
acreage  or  rent-roll.     Privacy  in  his  affairs  is  so  much  a  habit  that 
its  infringement  by  a  stranger  is  looked  upon  as  an  outrage  to  be 
punished ;  and  its  rash  disregard  by  a  giddy  or  prodigal  heir  an  act  of 
indecent  exposure,  to  be  grieved  at  by  the  other  members  of  the  femily 
on  a  wet  Sunday  afternoon,  as  one  of  the  afflictions  with  which  an 
inscrutable  Providence  tries  the  tempers  of  men.     That  a  mortgage 
of  the  *  park,'  or  sale  in  reversion  of  the  '  home  farm,'  to  buy.  a 
younger  son  out  of  a  scrape,  or  to  provide  for  a  widowed  daughter 
and  her  children  left  penniless,  should  be  made  matter  for  sneer,  or, 
still  worse,  for  pity,  at  the  market  ordinary,  the  bar-parlour  of  the 
village  inn,  or  at  luncheon  by  the  cover  side,  is  enough  to  sour  the 
sweetest  disposition.     In  vain  the  wise  and  higher-minded  wife  tries 
to  smooth  the  ruffled  plumage  of  her  mate,  bidding  him  not  to 
trouble  his  head  about  what  foolish  people  say,  when  everybody  knows 
how  truly  good  he  is  and  kind  to  all  around  him.     It  is  no  use.     His 
position  in  the  county,  that  indescribable,  undemonstrable  good- 
for-nothing  idol,  which  he  has  carefully  carried  under  his  saddle,  like 
the  superstitious  worthies  in  Hebrew  story,  has  been  dragged  from 
imder  him,  had  its  face  washed,  and  all  its  chips  and  flaws  spitefully 
noticed,  and  then  put  up  on  a  shelf  in  a  public  office  with  a  ticket 
upon  it,  indicating  truly  its  age,  but  that  it  is  not  quite  worth  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound.     What  is  to  him  the  political  pretence  on 
which  this  affront  has  been  put  upon  him.     His  pride  is  stung  to  the 
quick.    He  is  humiliated.     The  old  coloured  window  of  the  chapel  in 
which  he  daily  worshipped,  his  family  importance,  is  broken,  not 
enough  to  let  in  the  wind  and  rain,  but  damaged  beyond  repair  in  his 
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time.  Could  he  have  foreseen  all  this  as  the  result  of  publicity,  how 
many  miles  would  he  not  have  ridden,  how  many  county  meetings 
would  he  not  have  attended,  how  many  borough  votes  would  he  not 
have  helped  to  buy,  to  avert  it  ?  It  nowise  allays  the  irritation  to  be 
told  that  Mr.  Tummill,  who  bought  a  great  estate  the  other  day  in 
another  part  of  the  shire,  openly  advocates  general  and  compulsory 
registration.  Why,  of  course,  new  wealth  always  wishes  its  wei^t  in 
gold,  and  its  width  in  acres,  to  be  known.  However  else  can  nobody 
come  to  be  taken  for  somebody  at  quarter  sessions,  race  balls,  and 
agricultural  shows  ?  New  plates  seem  to  love  to  be  set  in  a  position 
where  they  may  be  noticed,  and  their  precise  value  in  bank-notes  easily 
ascertained ;  but  the  really  old  (not  to  say  cracked)  pieces  of  china  have 
always  been  used  to  dififerent  treatment,  being  kept  in  separate  cases 
and  for  the  most  part  under  lock  and  key.  To  very  little  purpose 
philosophers  call  this  '  prejudice '  which  the  spread  of  realistic  ideas 
may  be  trusted  to  dispel.  So  long  as  the  whole  of  one  House  of 
Parliament  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  other  consist  of  country 
gentlemen,  or  of  persons  having,  or  anxious  to  be  supposed  to  have, 
estates  of  inheritance,  calling  an  instinct  of  this  kind  prejudice  will 
avail  little.  It  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  show  that  general 
registration  of  title  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  exposure  so  much 
feared.  A  properly  constituted  Eecord  Office  ought  not  in  the  least 
to  resemble  a  free  hospital  whither  the  police  carry  maimed  or  help- 
less victims  to  be  ranged  in  rows  just  as  they  come  to  be  examined  or 
pulled  about  by  inquisitive  practitioners  or  irresponsible  students.  It 
ought  to  be  founded  on  a  national  guarantee  of  inviolate  confidence, 
where  no  draft  should  be  honoured  and  no  question  answered  except 
on  the  order  in  each  case  of  the  person  whose  account  is  kept  there. 
By  what  other  rule  of  good  faith,  inexorably  observed  has  the  Bank  of 
England  come  to  be  the  centre  of  a  world's  credit  ?  Whoever  thinks 
of  prying  into  any  man's  pecuniary  affairs,  whether  they  be  sound  or 
unsound,  solid  or  speculative,  great  or  small,  by  means  of  intrusive 
questioning  in  that  universally  honoured  shrine  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry ?  And  there  is  no  reason  why  a  national  office  for  registration 
of  titles  to  land  should  not  be  conducted  on  principles  of  reticence  as 
strict  or  even  more  so  ;  for  a  bank  director,  if  asked  his  opinion  con- 
fidentially as  to  the  commercial  position  of  a  customer,  may  some- 
times deem  it  not  incompatible  with  his  duty  to  say,  that  he  keeps  a 
moderate  accoimt  with  the  bank,  but  beyond  that  they  know  nothing 
particular  of  his  position ;  while  the  custodians  of  territorial  assurances 
ought  to  hold  office  on  the  condition  of  unimpeachable  fidelity  as  trus- 
tees not  only  of  every  instrument,  but  the  contents  of  every  instrument 
confided  to  their  care.  Save  on  the  authority  of  the  registered  owner 
or  his  indisputable  heir,  no  intending  or  pretending  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  ought  to  be  listened  to,  much  less  admitted  to  rum- 
mage and  scrutinise.  But  with  this  fundamental  condition  clearly 
imderstood  and  observed,  what  is  there  of  disclosure  to  be  appre- 
hended from  reference  to  an  indexed  folio  in  a  public  office,  more 
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than  the  perusal  of  abstract  of  title  sent  to  another  solicitor's  cham- 
bers ?  The  same  love  of  gossip  or  of  mischief  may  tempt  a  garrulous 
attorney  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  a  property  into  the  ownership 
of  which,  or  the  encumbrances  on  which,  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  looking  for  a  client.  But  this  is  a  liability  existing  now,  one  which 
no  change  in  the  law  can  obviate  or  modify.  Whatever  difference  exists 
is  in  favour  of  the  system  of  registration. 

In  a  young  community,  where  the  ways  of  ordinary  life  are  ten- 
tative, less  apprehension  is  naturally  excited  at  the  proposal  to  deviate 
tom  traditional  usages  brought  from  the  old  country.  Lawyers  bred 
in  the  habits  and  principles  of  Lincoln's  Inn  are  seldom  wanting  to 
murmur  presages  of  failure  and  quote  from  memory  old  saws,  which, 
in  the  dusky  chambers  of  Bedford  Row  or  Old  Jewry,  have  long  been 
regarded  as  self-evidently  true  as  the  multiplication  table.  But 
where  social  and  political  cobwebs  are  comparatively  few  and  frail 
the  spiders  have  not  so  much  their  own  way  with  the  flies.  Novelty 
is  not  contraband,  as  it  used  to  be  with  us  not  very  long  ago  ;  nor 
even  subject  to  a  diflferential  duty  in  favoiu:  of  the  old-fashioned 
home-made  article,  as  until  very  recently  a  good  many  things  were  in 
our  own  day,  and  some  are  even  still.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
oflFer  to  enable  every  South  Australian  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  of  con- 
veyances and  securities,  and  to  be  able  instead  to  carry  about  in  his 
pocket-book  as  perfect  a  certificate  of  title  to  house  or  farm  or  cattle- 
run  of  SjOOO  acres,  should  at  first  have  seemed  something  too  good 
to  be  true,  and  then  a  blessing  for  which  he  could  never  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful.  If  doubts  occasionally  obtruded  themselves  as  to 
flaws  and  breakdowns,  they  were  overborne  by  the  remembrance  that 
all  rules  are  liable  to  exception,  and  all  inventions  subject  to  cavil. 
But  as  the  charm  of  novelty  abated,  and  the  test  of  time  brought 
irresistible  conviction,  the  Land  Registry  Act  of  South  Australia 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  settled  fact  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
modern  jiuisprudence.  Here  is  official  testimony,  which  can  neither 
be  disregarded  or  gainsayed : — 

After  twenty  years'  experience  no  difficulty  whatever  has  occurred  in 
carrying  out  the  ordinary  transactions  in  land,  such  as  transfers,  mort- 
gages, and  leases,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that,  as  regards  such  trans- 
actions, the  Torrens  system  is  a  perfect  success,  land,  in  fact,  being  as  easily 
and  securely  dealt  with  as  stock  in  the  funds.  There  still  remains  the  in- 
herent and  unavoidable  distinction  between  real  and  personal  property. 
This  distinction,  of  course,  principally  shows  itself  in  the  case  of  a  settle- 
ment of  land.  The  Real  Property  Act  of  South  Australia,  or  Torrens 
system,  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  general  rules  or  principles 
of  law  or  equity,  or  with  the  powers  or  privileges  of  landowners,  or  with 
their  rights  or  liabilities,  but  only  to  alter  the  machinery  by  which  such 
rights  or  liabilities  may  be  a*eated  or  'protected,  consequently  difficulties 
have  sometimes  arisen  in  adapting  the  machinery  of  the  Act  to  some  par- 
ticular case ;  such  difficulties  have  rarely,  if  over,  proved  insuperable ;  they 
have  usually  disappeared  under  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought  and  care. 
Ab  to  trusts,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  question  is,  Do  we,  by  virtue  of 
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the  machinery  of  the  Heal  Property  Act,  place  ceetui  que  trusts  of  land  in  s 
worse  position  than  they  are  usually  placed  in  under  the  ordinary  system  % 
In  my  opinion  cestui  que  trusts  of  land  under  the  South  Australian  Eeal 
Property  Act  are,  if  anything,  in  a  better  position.  The  power  of  caveating, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  the  Registrar-General,  or  others  on  their  behalf, 
is  ample ;  and,  in  addition,  the  insertion  of  the  words  '  no  survivorship '  in  a 
certificate  of  title  issued  to  two  or  more  persons  as  trustees  has  been  found 
a  most  valuable  protection  to  beneficiaries ;  at  any  rate,  no  litigation  has 
occurred  on  the  subject  of  trusts,  nor  has  any  complaint  of  hardship  or  diffi. 
culty  been  made  to  the  office.  As  to  indefeasibility  of  title,  this  important 
result  of  the  Torrens  system  of  registration  of  title  has  not  yet  been  upset.* 

Queensland,  forethoughtful  for  the  accumulating  mass  of  titles, 
and  engagements  that  sooner  or  later  are  destined  to  overspread  her 
enormous  territory,  lost  no  time  in  adopting  the  invaluable  dis- 
covery of  simple,  easy,  and  cheap  registration  of  Government  grants 
and  private  transfers.  In  January,  1862,  the  Real  Property  Transfer 
OflSce  for  the  colony  was  established  at  Brisbane ;  and 

although  57,143  new  titles  have  been  issued  to  the  end  of  1879,. 
there  has  been  no  title  registered  under  the  Act  sought  to  be  upset  in  a 
court  of  law  or  equity.  One  case  indeed  occurred  where  a  purchaser  of  a 
town  property  having,  by  the  blunder  of  his  sui-veyor,  included  in  his 
transfer  a  larger  piece  of  land  than  the  vendor  was  possessed  of,  and,  the 
mistake  not  having  been  observed  by  the  draftsman  of  the  Real  Property 
Office,  a  title  was  wrongfully  issued  for  the  whole  of  the  land  asked  for,  and 
the  purchaser  sustained  serious  loss  by  erecting  a  valuable  building  upon 
anotiber  person's  land.  The  loser  did  not  proceed  against  the  office  by 
action  at  law,  but  petitioned  the  House  of  Assembly  for  compensation, 
and  a  select  committee  recommended  that  he  should  be  paid  1,500^.  All 
money  compensations  are  now  paid  out  of  an  assurance  fund  established  imder 
the  Act,  made  up  of  the  fee  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  all  proper- 
ties brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

So  rare  were  the  drafts  on  this  fund  that  the  balance  to  its  credit 
has  been  yearly  increasing,  the  amount  standing  to  its  credit  being 
11,248?. 

In  the  great  bulk  of  transactions  the  general  public  have  not  recourse 
to  professional  assistance,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  the  filling  up 
of  the  forms  is  so  simple  that  legal  advice  is  unnecessary ;  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  bringing  of  land  under  the  Act  by  applications  or  trans- 
missions of  property  through  death  of  registered  owner,  as  in  such  cases 
professional  assistance  is  almost  invariably  resorted  to. 

Of  3,986,508  acres  granted  in  fee  simple  by  the  Government  of 
the  colony  to  the  end  of  1879,  3,9135947   have  been   voluntarily 
registered  in  this  way,  so  perifect  is  the  faith  of  the  community  in 
the  benefit  conferred. 

There  doss  not  appear  to  be  any  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the  Acts 


'  Report  of  Bir.  H.  Oawler  and  Mr.  F.  Turner,  solicitors  to  Lands  Titles  Depart- 
mcnt,  October  29,  i88a 
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as  to  mortgages  and  leases,  the  simple  fonn  of  the  mortgage  and  xelene 
allowing  small  sums  of  moneys  raised  on  mortgage  to  be  promptly  regis- 
tered at  very  low  cost,  as  professional  assistance  is  not  required  in  the 
pi-opamtion  of  the  deed.* 

From  the  more  speculative  and  varied  character  of  the  com- 
munity, the  working  of  any  law  of  property  in  a  state  like  Victoria 
must  necessarily  be  more  complicated  than  in  one  whose  habits  are 
less  fast,  and  whose  pursuits  are  more  homogeneous.      The  temper 
and  talk  of  Melbourne  resemble  more  those  of  Liverpool  or  Glasgow 
than  such  as  are  observable  at  Adelaide  or  Brisbane.     Enterprise  i^ 
more  impulsive,  change  of  industrial  aim  more  frequent,  resolution  to 
sell  or  borrow  formed  more  quickly,  and  recourse  to  the  Registry  Office 
of  Titles  more  impetuous  and  impatient.      This  probably  accounts  in  a 
groat  degree  for  the  fact  that  sales  and  mortgages  are  more  generally 
etfected  here  through  the  intervention  of  solicitors  than  in  neighbour- 
ing colonies.   The  venturous  merchant  or  adventurous  miner,  with  his 
head  full  of  calculations  of  prices  at  Xew  York  or  London,  has  not 
time  to  wait  for  liis  turn  at  the  Ofl&ce  of  Titles,  or  patience  to  weigh 
nicely  the   qualifying  value  of    prior   incumbrances,   so    he  desires 
Messrs.  Ximi)le  and  Keen  to  arrange  the  matter  for  him,  and  to  get 
the  money  for  him  at  once,  and  '  at  once  '  being  interpreted,  means 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  or  possibly  the  day  but  one  after  that. 
That  this  variety  in  the  development  of  the  system  does  not  imply, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  an  approach  to  the  dilatory  and  costly 
mode  of  proceeding  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  home,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  account  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Titles  in  Victoria 
for  the  past  seven  years,  in  continuation  of  one  for  the  previous  ten 
furnished  in  1872.  to  in(iuiries  from  the  Colonial  Office. 

Tlie  majority  of  applicants  to  bring  land  under  the  Act  now  employ 
solicitors,  as  the  titles  now  brought  in,  from  the  increased  time  they  have 
existed,  ai'O  longer  and  more  conipli&iteil  than  foi*merly.  In  a  few  simple 
and  clear  cases  the  ai)plicants  conduct  their  own  busine$<8y  but  in  nearly  eveiy 
ejuse  there  are  complicated  and  diihcult  questions  and  unsettled  dfums  to 
he  cleared  up,  wliich  solicitors  ai-e  more  capable  of  dealing  with,  than  lay 
IHH-sons,  from  their  better  kiiowled<ro  of  the  subject  and  how  to  go  about 
the  business.  Applications  to  bring  the  land  under  the  Act  are  generally 
made  when  the  paii;ies  are  dealing  with  the  land,  and  the  expenaeB  of 
passing  tlie  title  through  the  office  must  vary  according  to  the  boaineB 
to  Ixj  ti-jinsjicted,  but  must  be  much  less  than  would  have  to  be  incumd 
in  the  investigation  and  making  good  titles  as  between  vendor  and  pur- 
chaser under  the  old  system.  As  rogards  propcity  when  under  the  Act, 
the  dealhigs  are  also  genemlly  conducte<l  by  i)i'ofeS8ional  men,  and  difficult 
f[uestions  frequently  arise  upon  tin?  con.^truction  of  the  Act  and  the  rights 
of  parties.  These  are  generally  scuttled  by  the  Commissioner,  whose  deci- 
sions have  almost  invariably  been  ac(|uie^ced  in.  The  power  to  reject  ap- 
plications, or  to  i-efuse  or  allow  dealings  to  be  registereil  or  certificatefi  to 
Ix;  issued,  is  vested  in  the  (Commissioner.  If  he  refuses,  he  can  be  called 
upon   to   state  his   gi'ounds   of  n^fusid,  wliich   can  he  taken   before   the 

^  llcport  of  Ilenry  Jordan,  Urj;istrar-(.Jcucral  of  Queensland,  Xovember  19,  i8Sa 
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Supremo  Court ;  but  one  has  been  so  taken  sinoe  1870,  upon  the  congtruction 
of  a  will  in  which  the  refusal  to  give  an  unconditionai  certificate  was  up- 
held by  the  Court,  consequently  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Act  has  been 
administered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  the  profession.  The 
proportion  of  land  under  the  Act  is  now  about  7,557,715  acres.  Titles  of 
every  sort  and  kind,  simple  and  complicated,  have  been  registered  from 
the  value  of  5^.  to  ioo,ooo7,  and  more,  but,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  years 
and  increased  number  of  dealings,  titles  of  late  have  been  mudi  longer  and 
more  complicated.  The  facilities  for  canying  out  mortgages  and  paying 
them  off  under  the  Act  are  very  great,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
public.     The  expense  of  either  transaction  is  comparatively  trifling.^ 

A  more  critical  observation  and  deliberate  judgment  awaited  the 
new  system  from  the  riper  culture  and  civilisation  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  adopted  there  quite  so  soon  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  or  quite  so  soon  accepted  as  worthy  of  implicit 
confidence  by  public  opinion.  But  the  result  of  the  practical  ex- 
periment in  this  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  member  of  the  Australian 
group  is  equally  notable. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  law  creating  an  office  for  recording  official 
abstracts  of  title  was  enacted  to  obviate  the  complication  and  expense 
resulting  from  the  practice  inherited  from  the  mother  country,  of 
treating  all  deeds  and  instruments  in  any  way  afiecting  land  for  sixty 
years  preceding  as  forming  necessary  parts  of  the  title,  thereby  entail- 
ing the  necessity  of  reperusal  of  each  document  by  some  professional  ad- 
viser, although  the  same  costly -and  dilatory  process  may  have  been 
gone  through  frequently  before.  The  hope  and  aim  of  reformatory 
legislation  was  to  furnish  every  registered  owner  with  a  certificate  of 
ownership  so  concise  and  clear  that  he  might  by  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
naiy  intelligence  charge  and  dispose  of  it  safely  and  efiectually 
without  recourse  to  legal  aid  or  the  delay  incident  to  the  old  moth- 
eaten  method.  With  the  best  intentions  the  staflF  originally  assigned 
for  the  work  foimd  themselves  soon  overweighted.  The  examiners 
first  appointed  were  confessedly  able  and  zealous  men  well  read  in  the 
law  and  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  covenants  ;  but  with  all  their 
diligence  they  often  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their 
imofficial  rivals  in  conveyancing,  who  theretofore  had  done  all  the 
business  ;  and  after  their  death  it  was  difficult  to  find  in  the  colony 
successors  equally  apt  for  the  discharge  of  a  function  requiring  at 
once  caution  and  confidence,  promptitude  and  precision.  The  new 
functionaries  \\»ere  believed  to  be  as  upright  and  painstaking,  but 
they  were  over  scrupulous  and  too  slow.  Claims  accumulated  without 
l^eing  decided,  and  the  office  grew  unpopular  because  its  work  was 
in  arrear.  At  length,  in  1878,  the  then  Governor,  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  was  urged  to  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  what  amoimted  to  partial  failure ;  and  their  report  made  in 


3  Report  of  B.  F.  Bunny,  Commissioner  of  Titles,  transmitted  by  the  Governor, 
Lord  Normanby,  February  i,  i88i. 
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the  following  year  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  practical  aptitude  for 
dealing  generously  yet  boldly  with  the  shortcomings  of  a  depait- 
ment,  requiring  the  infusion  of  new  blood  and  ampler  means  of  per- 
forming its  duties.  But  so  far  from  doubting  the  expediency  of  per- 
severance in  the  new  system,  the  commissioners  emphatically  recom- 
mend departmental  changes,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  as  soon  a? 
possible  the  registration  of  at  least  all  freehold  property  in  this  more 
excellent  way.^  Already  Mr.  Ward,  the  new  Registrar-General,  i? 
able  to  reply  to  the  recent  interrogatories  issued  from  Downin;; 
Street,  that 

the  progress  of  the  Act  has  been  steady,  and  highly  satisfSEu^tory,  and,  so  far 
as  the  transactions  under  it  are  concerned,  very  rapid.  The  measure,  which 
was  at  first  received  with  some  suspicion  as  to  its  practicability ,  particularly 
with  regard  to  trust  estates,  has  won  its  way  with  the  legal  as  -well  as  the  lay 
element  of  the  community.  The  popularity  of  the  Act  is  so  well  secuie-i 
and  the  public  generally  have  become  so  accustomed  to  our  certificates,  an-i 
have  acquii'ed  such  faith  in  their  undoubted  value,  as  in  many  instances  to 
decline  accepting  a  property  except  the  title  is  registei'ed  under  what  '"& 
univei*3ally  styled  Ton-ens'  System.^ 

In  eighteen  years  oversights  and  omissions,  we  may  be  sure,  mu5t 
liave  occurred ;  but  the  assurance  fiind  has  been  little  afifected  by- 
claims  for  compensation,  and  at  present  stands  at  little  less  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds. 

In  Tasmania  the  Recorder  of  Title,  Mr.  Adams,  supplies  minutely 
classified  proofs  of  the  widening  scope  of  the  legal  mechanism  he 
directs  and  controls  : — 

The  ai'ca  of  land  both  in  town  and  country  brought  under  the  provision> 
of  the  Ileal  Propeity  Act  has  been  annually  widely  extending;  and  no 
serious  difficulty  has  been  found  in  carrying  out  the  numerous  subsequent 
transactions  relating  thereto.  The  Act  has  now  been  in  operation  since 
1863,  and  I  consider  that  indefeasibiliiy  of  title  has  been  practically  secure^f, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  a  r^pstered  title  has  been 
upset  upon  reference  to  the  law  courts  of  the  colony.  No  claim  has  been 
made  upon  the  assurance  fund,  created  by  a  charge  of  a  farthing  in  the 
pound,  nor  has  any  person  received  compensation  therefrom. 

Owing  to  the  defective  nature  of  the  surveys  of  property  ori- 
ginally made  in  New  Zealand,  certificates  of  title  granted  by  the 
Eegistrar-General  under  the  Property  Act  of  1 870  have  in  certain 
cases  been  recalled  on  proof  that  there  had  been  a  misdescription,  and 
in  order  that  the  topographical  errors  might  betimes  be  cured.  But 
with  these  exceptions  we  are  assured  that  *  from  a  legal  point  of  view 
the  object  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act  has  been  eflfectually  attained.  A 
purchaser  or  mortgagee  bond  fide  for  value  acquires  by  registration  a 
title  which  nothing  less  than  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  could  subvert. 
In  one  instance  only  a  certificate  of  title  has  been  cancelled  on  the 


*  Report  to  LonI  A.  Loftus,  transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  151-157. 
»  Mr.  Ward,  Eegistrar-General,  December  8,  1880. 
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ground  of  fraud.'  The  want  of  an  adequate  and  accurate  survey  has 
proved  the  sole  impediment  in  New  Zeidand  in  the  way  of  universally 
reliable  registration.  The  contrast  afforded  by  the  completeness  and 
minutise  of  the  Ordnance  maps  in  Ireland  will  suggest  itself  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  such  matters.  Maps  of  all  kinds,  even  those  the 
most  faithfully  and  punctiliously  constructed,  are  indeed  incur- 
ably unreliable.  From  the  incessant  mutations  of  property  for  pur- 
poses of  improvement,  subdivision,  or  consolidation,  they  begin  to  lose 
their  credibility  as  evidence  of  actual  metes  and  bounds  before  the  ink 
is  dry  wherewith  they  are  printed.  But  as  proof  of  what  existed 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  they  are  of  inestimable  value. 
They  form  when  authentic  and  synchronic  a  statute  of  limitations  to 
misdescription  beyond  all  price  and  above  all  dispute.  In  England 
the  tithe  maps  have  hitherto  been  the  most  available  substitute,  and 
in  the  main  they  have  aflforded  suflScient  evidence  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  questions  of  title  to  property  in  rural  districts.  In 
many  towns  and  suburban  counties  building  speculation  and  widen- 
ing of  thoroughfares  reduces  them  to  scraps  and  shreds  ;  and  we  shall 
be  driven  undoubtedly  more  and  more  to  rely  in  devolution  of  title 
on  the  evidence  of  personal  ownership  as  demonstrated  by  personal 
occupancy  or  the  receipt  of  rent.  In  Ireland,  indeed,  there  was 
a  great  step  made  in  the  right  direction  by  the  record  of  a 
parliamentary  title  to  all  the  property  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  are  already  beginning  to 
be  overgrown  by  deeds  and  encumbrances  of  every  description  ;  and 
that  if  measures  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  old  evil  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  year  1850,  when  the  first  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was 
passed,  will  inevitably  recur. 

W.  M.  TORRENS. 
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Mary  Schonewald. 

A  Studt  in  Pkophbcy. 
Chaptek  I. 

A  qui  direlle  sa  pcn9te 

La  lillc  qui  n'a  poynt  d'amy  7 

EEAS,  like  persons,  have  their  character;  each  di£Scult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  any  other  to  comprehend.  Already  it  is  hard 
for  us  to-day — moralised,  critical,  submissive  as  we  are — ^to  understand 
the  impulses  of  the  age  that  preceded  us  ;  a  time  of  dreamy  fimaticism 
of  search  after  the  impossible ;  an  age  of  strong  individualities ;  an 
era  of  riot,  illusion,  struggle,  aspiration* 

The  present  has  trained  us  in  a  different  school;  yet  by 
separating  one  life  from  that  historic  past,  thinking  its  thouglits, 
feeling  its  temptations,  following  its  impulses,  we  may  peraaps 
divine  the  spirit  that  moved  it,  in  such  a  way  as  sailors,  seeking  for 
land,  know  by  the  drifting  twigs  of  brushwood  that  a  new  countiy  is 
near. 

This  is  the  record  of  such  a  life ;  such  a  piece  of  driftwood,  by  its 
very  lightness  borne  out  so  far,  that  it  is  for  the  moment  mote  preeioos 
than  all  the  oaks  of  the  forest. 

Mary  Schonewald,  our  heroine,  was  a  little  London  8hop-f[irI : 
she  had  no  genius,  though  for  a  short  while  much  fame;  she  had 
no  great  claim  on  our  regard,  yet  let  us  remember  her  with  pity  for 
a  while,  because  her  errors,  her  miseries,  were  so  different  firom  our, 
because  she  felt  so  keenly  the  restless  spirit  that  inspired  her  age. 

Once  she  looked  for  an  assured  remembrance,  but  for  no  such 
reason  as  this.  She  would  have  stared  had  you  told  her  that  the 
tiunult  in  her  soul  was  but  the  echo,  imperfectly  caught,  of  the 
larger  turbulence  of  the  world.  Such  notions  were  not  talked  of  in 
her  time,  and  she  claimed  her  joys  and  sorrows  for  herself. 

Fifty  years  ago  Mary  Schonewald  lived  above  a  second-hand  book 
shop  in  Endell  Street.  It  was  kept  by  her  father,  a  Jew  by  birth,  an 
indifferentist  by  religion.  Her  mother,  a  respectable  Cornish  woman, 
had  been  dead  for  many  years.  ]Mary  lived  alone  very  quietly,  with 
her  father  and  a  distant  cousin,  a  widow  named  Bodley,  who  looked 
after  the  house  while  jNIary  read  Eousseau  and  Byron  in  the  shop. 
There  seemed  no  reason  why  this  irresponsible  and  dreamy  life  should 
not  go  on  for  ever,  when  one  morning  brought  Mary  into  relation 
with  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the  world — with  religion. 

This  happened  in  the  autiman  of  the  year   1 83 1.     The  mmith 
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was  mid-September,  tut  the  summer  heat  still  lingered  in  the  close 
streets  and  courts  of  St.  Giles.  Mary  was  sitting  reading  with  the 
door  open  for  the  sake  of  the  air ;  the  shop  was  long ;  it  went,  in 
fact,  all  the  length  of  the  house,  and  looked  yet  larger  than  it  was, 
for  it  was  divid^  into  many  passages,  compartments,  and  recesses,  of 
which  the  walls  were  books. 

Mary  sat  in  a  recess  near  the  door ;  a  pretty,  slender  girl  of 
seventeen,  with  large  and  unusually  bright  eyes,  almost  yellow  in 
their  clear  hazel.  She  had  dark,  expressive  eyebrows,  and  dark  hair ; 
but  her  skin  was  of  a  delicate  fairness,  such  as  is  rare  in  Eastern 
women.  Her  nose  was  slightly,  very  slightly  bent;  she  had  no 
other  trace  of  her  Hebrew  blood.  Her  lower  face  was  well  formed, 
rather  prominent,  with  mobile  lips,  a  little  too  short,  auguring 
sensibility,  but  slight  powers  of  rimiination  or  stability.  These 
short  lips  seemed  always  on  the  point  of  breaking  into  a  sudden 
flashing  smile.  This  smile  and  her  yellow  eyes  were  what  people 
always  remembered  first  and  longest  of  Mary  Schonewald. 

As  she  sat  reading,  the  wind  stirred  her  hair,  and  fluttered  her 
dress,  but  she  did  not  notice.  She  was  lost  in  the  book  she  read  ; 
an  old  schoolboy's  crib  of  iEschylus,  not  such  a^  would  have  pleased 
either  a  fastidious  or  a  trivial  taste.  She  was  reading '  Agamemnon,* 
skipping  the  choruses,  which  were,  indeed,  almost  unintelligible  iu 
this  crabbed  rendering,  but  dwelling  long  over  Cassandra's  speeches, 
and  saying  them  softly  to  herself.  She  was  touched  by  the  troubled 
inspiration,  the  tenderness,  the  grandeur  of  the  part ;  it  came  home 
to  her,  scarcely  marred  by  the  *Ah,  ah  I  Oh,  oh!'  the  inverted, 
artificial  phrases  of  the  translation. 

Mary  was  too  deeply  intent  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
looker-on.  But  for  some  moments  she  had  been  watched ;  a  young 
clergyman  hesitated  in  the  doorway,  apparently  imwilling  to  disturb 
her ;  a  narrow-chested,  tall  young  man,  with  a  weak,  eager  face,  and 
eyes  with  an  exterior  shine  as  though  they  were  made  of  stone,  and 
had  been  polished.  He  was,  however,  good-looking  and  tall,  and  what 
young  ladies  in  those  days  thought '  romantic '  in  appearance.  At 
last  he  came  forward ;  his  shadow  fell  across  her  page. 

She  started.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said  ; '  Mr.  Schonewald  sent 
me  a  note  to  say  that  he  had  come  across  the  book  I  wanted — 
Hatley  Frere's  "  Combined  View  of  the  Christian  Prophecies," ' 

'  Prophecies  ! '  echoed  Mary,  her  mind  still  with  Cassandra,  and 
not  at  all  with  her  customer.  *  I  never  knew  there  were  any  Christian 
prophecies  ? ' 

Her  voice  took  the  tone  of  a  question.  She  had  never  considered 
the  Old  Testament  a  Christian  book,  and,  in  her  secluded  life,  had 
not  yet  heard  the  clamouring  pretensions  of  Irvingism,  which,  just 
then,  filled  the  air  of  more  religious  circles. 

The  young  man-  before  her — Andrew  Home  by  name — was  one 
of  those  fanatic  firiends  of  Irving's  who  persuaded  him  to  extremes  he 
surely  never  would  have  reached  alone.     Notwithstanding  his  youth, 
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want  of  experience  and  balance,  Home  had  gained  by  sheer  force 
of  enthusiasm  a  certain  prominence  among  his  co-religionists.  He 
was  eager  to  proselytise,  and  did  not  suffer  Mary  to  remain  any  longer 
unenlightened.  He  spoke  of  the  hope  of  prophecy,  &int  at  first,  and 
gradually  strengthening  to  expectation  ;  of  the  new  Pentecost,  which, 
as  he  believed,  had  come  upon  the  Church. 

He  spoke  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  folk  in  the  far  north  of 
Scotland,  fishermen  and  labourers,  such  as  were  the  Apostles  of  old, 
on  whom  the  light  had  fallen  first ;  he  told  her  of  Isabel  Campbell 
the  saint,  and  her  sister  Mary,  wlio  spoke  in  prophecy. 

She  listened ;  and  he  grew  eloquent  in  describing  the  ridicule, 
unwillingness,  disgust  with  which  this  hope,  this  conviction,  had 
contended,  until  at  last  it  gained  a  force  to  shake  the  dormant  souk 
of  men  to  waking ;  until  Edward  Irving,  the  popular  preacher  of  the 
day,  had  pledged  his  genius,  his  voice,  his  influence,  to  make  it  known ; 
until  the  acknowledged  manifestations  of  prophets  were  daily  and 
anxiously  looked  for  in  his  crowded  London  chapel. 

*  And  has  none  spoken  yet  ? '  cried  Mary. 

'  Not  in  the  Church,'  he  said ;  '  we  watch  and  pray.' 

*  It  will  come  and  shall.'  she  cried,  her  strange  eyes  aflame.  He 
looked  at  her.  One  thought  flashed  into  both  their  minds,  and  took  a 
different  colouring  from  each.  Was  this  to  be  the  answer  to  her 
vague  listlessness,  her  discontent  ?  thought  Mary. 

'  Shall  I  be  made  the  instrument  of  Heaven  to  discover  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  ? '  wondered  Andrew  Home. 

The  thought  was  too  deep  to  be  spoken,  and  neither  revealed  its 
presence  to  the  other.  Andrew  went  on  speaking,  Mary  listening. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  heard  anyone  speak  of 
religion  as  a  real  and  supreme  motive  of  life. 

*  I  wonder  if  it  would  answer  all  I  feel,'  she  mused  aloud. 
'That  it  surely  will,'  said  he;  'but  what  is  it  you  feel?— aoj 

trouble  ? ' 

'  You  see  it  is  no  real  trouble,'  she  confided  ;  *  it  is  only  me  ;  alwija 
me ;  just  myself  that  hurts  me.  It  is  so  hard  to  be  always  reading  of 
great  things,  and  to  feel  a  wish  that  sets  one  on  to  do  something 
great  oneself — like  a  fire  in  one's  bones — and  after  all  to  do  nothing. 
To  feel  so  different  to  other  people,  and  yet  to  do  no  more.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  feel.  It  seems  as  if  I  if\iu%i  be  something  great  I 
feel  as  though  I  could  not  go  on  like  this  for  years  and  die  in  the 
end — just  as  other  people  do.  Oh,  life  is  so  dull,  and  it  might  be  so 
different  I  I  do  not  want  to  be  happy,  you  know,*  said  Mary,  with 
evident  scorn  for  such  a  commonplace  desire,  *  but  g^reat^  like 
Cassandra.' 

*  Cassandra ! '  Mr.  Home  looked  searchingly  at  her — ^a  pretty  child 
with  smiling,  mobile  lips,  unlike  a  sibyl's.  Then  he  answered  her 
outburst  of  confidence. 

*Eeligion  will  surely  make  your  life  quite  different,'  he 
*  but  you  must  not  think  of  being  great,  only  of  serving  GhxL* 
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'  Ah,  yes ! '  she  broke  in  eagerly ; '  but  I  should  like  to  serve  God  by 
being  great' 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  answer,  and  she  feared  that  he  might 
be  oflFended.  Perhaps  he  thought  her  forward — Mrs,  Bodley  was 
always  saying  she  was  too  forward.  Mary  was  lonely  enough  for  this 
chance-offered  companionship  to  be  precious  to  her  ;  she  felt  anxious 
to  retain  it,  and  began  without  those  demurs  of  dignity  which  she 
ought  to  have  felt,  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam, 

^  Ah  I '  she  said  sadly,  ^  you  think  I  should  not  have  said  so  much. 
When  one  has  no  friends  to  teach  one,  one  is  always  saying  too  little 
or  too  much.' 

'And  have  you  no  friends?'  asked  Andrew,  touched  and  inte- 
rested. 

'  No  one  at  all,'  said  Mary ;  *  that  is  to  say,  my  father  and  my 
cousin,  Mrs.  Bodley,  but  they  are  too  old.  Then  there  are  the  books ; ' 
and  she  glanced  at  her  open  -.Eschylus  with  pride,  feeling  herself  a 
touching  example  of  intellectual  loneliness. 

'  Ah,  yes,  the  books ;  well,  they  are  good  friends,'  said  Andrew. 
'  One  does  not  weary  of  them.' 

'  Are  they  ? '  said  Mary ;  and  she  stopped  in  her  speech  to  think. 
She  was  so  little  accustomed  to  conversation  that  truisms  were 
truths  to  her. 

After  a  moment's  pause  she  resmned : — 

'  All  the  same,  I  often  find  it  dull.  Somehow,  it  is  the  books' 
fault,  I  fancy.  After  the  books  other  people  seem  dull ;  they  think 
of  such  a  few  things,  and  I  do  not  care  for  what  they  think.  But 
books  are  not  quite  satisfying  either.  Often  the  loveliest  things 
come  into  one's  head,  and  one  longs  to  tell  them  to  somebody.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  to  tell  books,  you  know  ;  they  cannot  answer  back,  or,  if 
they  do,  the  answer  is  not  for  me — me  only — but  just  as  much  for 
anyone  else  that  will  read  them.  How  can  you  say  one  does  not 
weary  of  books  ?     Oh,  dear,  it  is  so  dull  sometimes  I ' 

She  stopped  and  sighed ;  whether  because  so  many  words  had 
taken  her  breath  away,  or  because  it  was  dismal  to  remember  what 
surrounding  vistas  of  dulness  stretched  out  from  every  side  of  this 
little  bright  oasis,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine.  Andrew  Home, 
who  saw  in  her  not  only  a  friendless  girl  but  a  possible  light  of  the 
Church,  felt  a  genuine  compassion  for  her. 

'  If  you  will  let  me,'  he  said,  'I  will  be  your  friend.' 

'  Let  you  I '  cried  Mary.  *  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  glad  I  You  will  be 
someone  to  talk  to.     You  shall  teach  me  all  about  religion.' 

Before  she  could  finish  her  sentence  the  shop  door  was  pushed 
open  and  let  through  a  little  lame  old  man,  white  haired,  with  black 
bushy  eyebrows,  hooked  nose,  and  a  mouth  expressive  in  moments 
of  passion  or  sarcastic  bitterness.  Mary  suddenly  stopped  her 
chattering. 

*  Here  is  my  &ther,'  she  said,  and  slipped  away,  leaving  Mr.  Home 
to  inquire  after  the  book  he  had  ordered. 
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Chapter  II. 

How  dared  I  let  expand  the  force 

Within  me,  till  some  oat-soul,  whose  resource 

It  grew  for,  should  direct  it  1— Sobdbllo. 

Mrs.  Schonewald  had  died  when  Mary  was  three  years  old.  The 
lonely  child  remembered  her,  as  dying  people  recollect  their  child- 
hood— ^an  exquisite  bygone  thing  that  once  was  real,  but  never  can 
be  so,  to  them  at  least,  any  more. 

Mary  and  her  father  knew  nothing  of  that  intimate  companion- 
ship which  grows  up  sometimes  between  a  motherless  daughter  and  a 
widowed  iather.  Lewis  Schonewald  was  a  person  of  intense  but  very 
narrow  affections.  He  had  passionately  loved  his  wife ;  he  loved  her 
«till.  Her  memory  was,  perhaps,  more  real  to  him  than  any  living 
presence. 

His  indifference  to  Mary,  his  avoidance  of  any  knowledge  of  her 
true  character,  were  the  result .  of  his  dread  to  disturb  a  cherished 
fancy.  He  loved  to  think — this  hard  old  Jew — that  in  this  girl  her 
mother  lived  again.  Mary,  for  her  part,  could  never  remember  the 
day  when  her  innocent  confidence,  her  childish  efforts  to  please  him, 
had  touched  him  to  tenderness ;  but  a  chance  tone  in  her  voice,  a 
poise  of  her  head,  would  bring  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 

So  she  grew  accustomed  to  be  loved,  not  for  what  she  was,  but  for 
what  she  was  not.  She  grew  up  among  books  and  fancies,  a  self- 
conscious,  self-centred  girl.  She  had  no  friend  to  arouse  her  interest 
in  others,  and  her  only  companion  was  the  good-natured,  trivial 
woman  who  had  come  to  live  with  them  after  Mrs.  Schonewald's 
death.  So  that  when  Mr.  Home,  with  her  father's  consent,  began  to 
visit  her,  teach  her,  and  befriend  her,  life  seemed  suddenly  to  change 
for  her,  to  become  large,  full,  intense  beyond  her  dreams,  thrilling 
veith  vague  promises,  with  delicate  possibilities. 

Schonewald  was  not  blind  to  the  change  in  his  only  child.  He 
observed,  and  was  satisfied.  He  would  not  have  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  make  a  match  for  Mary ;  but  so  good  a  chance  was  not  to  be 
-despised.  He  looked  on,  smiled,  and  held  his  peace.  Religion 
fieemed  to  him  an  interest  in  common  as  likely  to  bring  young  people 
together  as  a  taste  for  private  theatricals  or  a  passion  for  duets.  As 
such  it  seemed  good  to  him ;  in  its  deeper  or  more  terrible  influence 
he  refused  to  believe,  sharing  largely  in  the  spiritual  Tionchalance  of 
free-thinking  Judaism. 

Mary  and  Andrew  Home  did  not  send  their  thoughts  so  far  ahead. 
They  were  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  desired  no  change  in  their 
companionship.  He  had  invented  quite  a  series  of  reasons  for  his 
frequent  visits  ;  Schonewald's  shop  was  near  the  Museum ;  his  store 
of  theological  books  was  large  and  rare — less  expensive,  too,  than 
the  shops  in  the  Strand.  It  may  be  observed  that  none  of  these 
excuses  had  any  reference  to  Mary ;  yet,  had  she  failed  to  help  him 
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hunt  the  dusty  shelves,  he  would  have  found  their  contents  dearer, 
commoner,  less  worth  seeking,  than  he  believed.  As  it  was,  the  hour 
after  the  closing  of  the  reading-room  became  the  centre  of  the  whole 
day's  thoughts  to  her  as  well  as  to  him. 

On  Sundays,  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Home  would  call  in  Endell 
Street  and  take  Mrs.  Bodley  and  Mary  to  Irving's  church  in  Begent 
Square.  Mrs.  Bodley  was  sleepy  sometimes,  or  anxious  to  gossip  with 
a  friend ;  and  on  such  occasions  the  two  young  people  would  set  off 
to  church  together ;  for  a  parson,  that  worthy  woman  would  say,  is  a 
host  in  himself  for  protection. 

One  such  evening,  towards  the  end  of  October,  Mary  sat  waiting 
impatiently  in  the  little  underground  parlour  in  Endell  Street.  Mrs. 
Bodley,  in  a  great  leathern  arm-chair,  sat  dozing  by  the  fire,irritatingly 
placid.  Her  eyes  were  closed  beneath  her  spectacles,  and  the  great 
Bible  rested  so  insecurely  on  her  knees  that  at  last  it  fell  off  with  a 
sound  which  thoroughly  aroused  her. 

'  Dear,  dear  1 '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bodley,  *  what  a  start  it  gave  me  I 
Sure,  the  book's  bewitched — Lord  forgive  me  for  speaking  so  of  His 
Bible ;  but  bow  it  can  have  slipped  so  sudden  from  my  hold  passes 
me.     Why,  Mary,  aren't  you  going  to  church  ? ' 

*  How  could  I,  when  you  were  asleep  ?     Who  was  to  take  me  V 

*  Asleep  I  My  dear,  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  learned  a  little 
respect  for  your  elders  before  upsetting  the  house  with  your  fastings 
and  fads  of  church-going — not  that  I  call  it  a  church,  neither,  but  a 
sort  of  Scotch-Methody  chapel,  such  as  was  always  looked  down  on  in 
my  young  days.  And  if  I  was  that  fond  of  sermons  as  I  couldn't 
miss  one  without  losing  my  temper  and  speaking  disrespectful  to  my 
belongings — which  might  be,  for  one's  temper's  one's  own,  bad  or 
good — still,  I'd  be  too  proud  to  fret  that  openly  for  a  young  man 
who  laid  no  claim  on  my  liking.' 

Mrs.  Bodley  was  quite  awake  now ;  she  sat  up  in  her  chair  and 
looked  round.  Mary  stood  by  the  window,  gazing  drearily  out. 
Before  her  was  the  yard,  with  walls,  once  white,  now  stained  with 
damp  and  weather  to  a  dirty  grey,  topped  with  forbidding  spikes ; 
behind  her  lay  the  hideous  square  little  room  with  the  close  familiar 
odours — the  horsehair  furniture  frayed  at  the  comers,  the  vulgar 
querulousness  of  Mrs.  Bodley's  voice.  How  ugly  and  ignoble  looked 
the  world  I  No  place  in  it  for  me,  no  need  of  me,  no  love  for  me, 
thought  Mary,  taking  a  certain  pleasure  in  her  own  forlomness* 
Mrs.  Bodley,  irritated  by  her  silence,  spoke  again. 

*  Fm  sure  'tis  a  puzzle  to  me,  Mary,  that  a  proud  girl  like  you 
should  have  made  so  free  with  that  young  man.  No  good  ever  came 
of  holding  one's  self  too  cheap.  And  now  you  see  he  neglects  you, 
and  you  are  left  to  suffer.' 

Mary  turned  round  with  flashing  eyes. 

'  How  dare  you  hurt  me  so  ? '  she  cried  ;  '  you  cruel  woman  I  My 
mother  would  have  understood;  but  she's  dead.  Ah,  why  was  I 
bom  ?  why  am  I  kept  alive  ? ' 
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There  was  no  checking  her  excited  weeping.  Mrs.  Bodley  rose 
and  tried  to  soothe  her;  she  was  heartily  sorry  for  what  she  had  done. 

*  Hush  I  dearie/  she  said ;  '  don't  cry  so.  There's  not  a  doubt  on 
it  he'll  come.  Come,  set  yourself  straight,  my  lamb,  and  bathe  your 
eyes,  and  look  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  when  he  comes  to  fetch  you.' 

*  And  do  you  fancy  that  is  what  I  want?'  cried  Mary,  checking 
her  sobs  with  difficulty.  *  Do  you  fancy  I  would  have  him  think  I 
only  go  to  church  because  he  walks  with  me  ?  It  is  not  true ;  it 
shall  not  be  true.  There,  now  Fm  better.  I'll  put  on  my  things 
and  go  by  myself.' 

'  I'll  go  with  you,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Bodley,  eager  to  make 
expiation. 

*  No,  thank  you,'  answered  Mary ;  '  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  must 
be  by  myself.'  She  walked  away  in  a  rigid,  tense  composure,  unconscious 
of  her  own  unkindness. 

It  was  a  warm  and  radiant  evening.  The  summer  had  returned 
for  a  farewell,  chastened  with  the  tender  sadness  of  parting.  Andrew 
Home,  crossing  Tavistock  Square,  felt  the  full  beauty  of  the  time.  A 
low  wind  stirred  among  the  dusty  leaves  of  the  trees ;  within  the 
railings  some  bright  autunmal  flowers  glowed  with  live  colours  in 
the  evening  light,  and  the  air  was  faintly  scented  with  their  odours. 
The  bells  were  ringing  from  a  distant  chiurch,  in  a  sweet  cadence, 
softly  heard ;  the  peaceful  glory  of  the  sky  was  shed  upon  the  world. 
It  was  a  time  for  delicate  reveries,  and  Mr.  Home  felt  a  certain  shock 
as  he  saw  Mary  coming  towards  him — the  obvious  prose  original  of 
his  poetic  fancies. 

False  though  it  sound,  the  sentiment  was  natural  to  him,  who,  like 
Becquer's  fantastic  hero,  was  made  to  dream  of  love  and  not  to  feel 
it ;  but  he  was  not  too  weak  to  be  ashamed  of  his  weakness  ;  he  tried 
to  feel  glad,  and  stepped  quickly  across  to  the  place  where  Mary  stood, 
saying — as  much  to  himself  as  to  her — that  it  only  needed  her  pre- 
sence to  make  the  lovely  evening  perfect.  She  lifted  her  eyes,  but 
they  did  not  see  the  sky  or  the  waving  trees — she  only  noticed  that 
he  was  troubled,  ill  at  ease.  She  waited  for  an  explanation,  forgetting 
her  grievance,  and  holding  out  her  hand  without  any  spoken  greeting. 

'  It  was  too  late  to  fetch  you  to  go  to  church,'  he  began ;  *  for  I 
was  detained  in  Judd  Place  with  the  minister  until  service-time. 
Will  you  walk  with  me  round  the  square.  Miss  Mary  ?  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  tell  you.' 

Mary  took  his  arm  and  crossed  to  the  narrower  pavement,  over- 
shadowed by  trees.  She  thought  she  would  like  to  walk  there,  silent 
and  happy,  for  ever ;  but  Mr.  Home's  first  words  woke  in  her  heart 
the  memory  of  a  different  ideal  of  life. 

*  Miss  Mary,'  he  began :  ^  you  remember  the  prophecy  of  Joel — 
"  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  daughters 
shall  prophesy  ?  " — well ;  this  promise  has  been  fulfilled  to  us  at  last.' 

*  When  ? '  cried  Mary ;  *  why  have  I  not  heard  ?  Tell  me  wh«[i— -> 
how?' 
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^  This  morning.  I  was  at  the  church,  Mr.  Irving  preached  on 
the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  we  were  all  praying * 

'  God  knows,'  said  Mary,  *  I  have  prayed  for  a  long  time.' 

'  Yes,  so  have  we  all ;  and  now  our  prayers  are  answered.  Miss 
Hall,'  he  continued,  with  the  faintest  accent  of  reproach,/  Miss  Hall 
was  our  first  prophetess.' 

'  Miss  Hall ! '  she  echoed,  mortified — wounded  ;  for,  although  she 
had  never  confessed  it  even  to  herself,  she  had  thought  this  honour 
would  be  hers. 

*  Yes,'  Mr.  Home  went  on ;  '  and  she  is  a  good,  humble-minded 
woman.' 

Mary  did  not  assent  or  dissent.  She  felt  that  he  thought  she  had 
somehow  failed  in  her  duty.  The  sense  of  it  was  the  deepest  sting 
in  her  own  disappointment. 

'  Go  on,'  she  said. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  service  she  got  up  and  rushed  into  the 
vestry.  By  some  instinct  we  none  of  us  thought  she  was  merely  ill 
or  faint.  We  knew  some  new  thing  was  at  hand.  The  minister 
stopped  in  his  sermon.  We  all  sat  silent.  Suddenly  a  terrible, 
heart-shaking  sound  issued  from  the  vestry  and  filled  the  church. 
We  could  not  believe  it  to  be  a  woman's  voice ;  indeed,  at  first  it  was 
not  like  a  voice  at  all ; — an  appalling  thimder  of  confused,  resonant 
syllables.  It  rose  and  fell  in  a  certain  rhythm,  gradually  becoming 
softer  and  more  human,  until  at  last  it  passed  into  words — "  How 
dare  ye  restrain  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ? "  Three  times  the  great 
voice  cried  ;  then  all  was  quiet.  Miss  Hall  came  back,  pale  and 
shaking,  and  took  her  accustomed  seat  in  the  church  again.' 

'  What  happened  then  ?  '  asked  Mary. 

'  No  more ;  but  I  have  been  all  the  afternoon  with  Mr.  Irving. 
He  takes  the  unknown  tongue  to  be  a  sign  of  the  divine  inspiration 
of  the  words  that  follow.  This  morning's  message  brings  a  troubled 
future  to  him,  Miss  Mary.' 

'  Does  it  ? '  She  walked  on  in  silence.  She  was  young,  and  her 
own  troubles  seemed  to  her  much  nearer  and  more  real  than  Mr. 
Irving's.  All  her  ambition  awoke,  stronger  than  ever.  It  seemed, 
as  she  brooded,  a  hard  fate  that  the  lot  she  had  coveted  should  have 
been  so  close  to  her  and  yet  have  fallen  to  the  possession  of  another. 
It  was  bitter  to  think  how  the  morning  had  gone  in  making  beds, 

mixing  pudding,  dusting  rooms ;  when,  if  she  had  been  at  church 

'  But  I  was  not  there,'  she  continued  aloud.     '  Ah  I  why  was  I  not 
there  ? ' 

'  I  thought  of  you,'  said  her  companion  kindly.  '  Mr.  Irving  read 
that  chapter  in  Corinthians  we  read  together  on  Friday.  I  heard 
your  voice  all  through  it  instead  of  his.  And  I  thought  how  you 
persisted  in  believing  the  gifts  would  be  restored.  Do  you  re- 
member ? ' 

'  I  prophesied  of  their  return,  and  my  words  are  justified,'  she 
said. 
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Mr*  Home  turned  round,  genuinely  alarmed  lest  she  should  im- 
pose upon  herself.     He  looked  amdouslj  at  her.     She  was  very  pak 

'  Take  care,  my  child,'  he  said ;  '  take  care  lest  an  evil  spirit 
delude  us ;  watch  and  pray  against  fiilse  spirits.' 

IVIary  stood  still,  looking  down  at  her  hands  that  hting^  before  her, 
loosely  clasped.  She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  could  not 
speak.  So  young  she  appeared,  so  delicately  childish,  that  he  re- 
proached himself  for  his  warning  as  for  an  injustice.  In  the  stiUness 
of  the  night  there  was  now  no  other  sound  than  the  light  rustle  of  the 
leaves,  save  the  hard-drawn  breathing  of  the  girL  Mr.  Home,  never 
too  deeply  moved  to  be  insensible  to  such  impressions,  felt  all  his 
doubt  melt  into  pity.  Just  such  [an  innocent  and  vagnely  troabled 
maiden,  different  from  others  of  her  age  she  knew  not  why,  must 
]Mary  of  Bethlehem  have  been,  greatest  among  women.  Uncon- 
sciously he  began  to  hum  an  old  Italian  hynm — ^  Ave  Maria,  ave,  av« 
Maria.' 

The  girl  at  his  side  looked  up  with  wondering  eyes,  half-wounded 
at  his  light-heartedness. 

*  Forgive  me,'  he  said  ;  *  forgive  me,  my  dear  Miss  Mary.  I  have 
wounded  your  purity  and  goodness  by  my  thought.  Heaven  forfaid 
that  I  should  dare  to  restrain  the  voice  of  the  Lord.* 

She  smiled  and  gave  him  her  hand ;  then  turning,  they  walked 
homewards  through  the  darkening  streets  together. 


Chapter  III. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  two  hours  later,  and  flooded  Maiy's 
bare  little  chamber  with  her  golden  beams.  The  low  attic  vu 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  curtain.  Airs.  Bodley  slept  in  the  front 
<li vision,  and  Mary's  window  looked  out  over  sheds  and  yards,  tien  of 
uneven  roofs  and  chimney  stacks,  all  made  wonderful  now  in  the 
splendour  and  fantastic  shadows  of  the  moonlight. 

Mary  was  crouched  on  the  low,  broad  window-sill,  looking  dreamily 
out  into  the  night.  She  had  not  yet  undressed,  but  her  honnet  had 
fallen  off  and  lefb  the  aching  head  unburdened.  Though  she  mi 
very  weary,  spent  with  fasting  and  excitement,  no  thought  of  sleeping 
crossed  her  mind.  She  sat  quietly  looking  forward,  but  her  intense 
gaze  received  no  impression  from  the  scene  it  dwelt  upon. 

'  Why  was  the  gift  not  mine  ?  '  she  was  thinking ;  «  why  am  I 
dumb  and  speechless  still,  with  such  a  longing  in  my  heart?  Can 
she  have  prayed  more  than  I  have  prayed  ?  Yet  she  is  our  piophetesSi 
He  said  so — he  heard  her — it  was  her  that  he  praised.'  Such  was 
her  thought,  but  after  a  while  she  thought  no  more,  surrendering  all 
her  nature  to  emotion. 

Mary  sat  still,  the  moonlight  shining  in  her  large,  strained  qres 
that  did  not  see  it.     The  slow  hours  of  night  went  bj,  and  yet  she 
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did  not  stir  nor  feel  their  flight.  At  last  the  bell  of  St.  George's 
broke  the  silence  with  twelve  heavy  strokes.  She  raised  her  head, 
shivered  a  little,  and  got  up.  A  growing  restlessness  possessed  her. 
She  walked  a  few  steps  across  the  room,  but  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps on  the  uncovered  boards  echoed  loudly  through  the  night.  She 
stopped,  bared  her  feet,  drew  her  mantle  roimd  her,  and  sat  down 
where  the  moonlight  streamed  along  the  floor,  afraid  to  stir  again  for 
some  minutes  lest  her  movements  should  awaken  Mrs.  Bodley.  The 
enforced  quiet  was  hard  to  bear.  She  did  not  wish  to  undress  and  get 
to  bed,  but  she  would  like  to  have  regained  her  old  resting-place  on 
the  window-sill,  for  here  it  was  so  lonely  ;  she  could  see  nothing  but 
a  little  blue  field  of  sky,  some  pale  stars,  and  the  shining  moon  ;  no 
sign  of  human  life.  Gradually  she  grew  calmer,  looking  at  the 
heavenly  clearness  above.  The  rage  and  restlessness  of  passion  left 
her ;  tears  visited  her  aching  eyes.  Absence  she  knew  it  was,  absence 
and  the  desire  of  love,  that  prompted  the  strong  yearnings  of  her 
spirit,  and  as  she  rocked  her  body  to  and  fro,  parched  with  fever, 
aching  with  weariness,  she  thought  it  was  the  Love  of  God  that  she 
desired.  She  made  no  efibrt  to  conquer  the  longing  which  she  inno- 
cently believed  to  be  a  proof  of  saintliness ;  only  she  wondered  dully 
why  God  did  not  deliver  her ;  why  she  was  left  engulphed  in  deso- 
lation. So  she  remained  while  the  moon  moved  westward,  imtil  the 
framework  of  the  window  flung  on  the  floor  the  shadow  of  a  cross. 
Mary  saw  it,  and  took  it  as  a  sign.  She  stretched  herself  upon  it, 
her  arms  outspread,  her  lips  moving  in  prayers  of  inarticulate  appeal. 
At  length  a  spirit  of  wonder  and  exaltation  roused  her,  coming  as  an 
answer  to  her  prayer.  She  knew  that  some  strange  thhag  was  now  to 
come  to  pass ;  that  some  unnatural  experience  was  in  store  for  her. 
She  sat  up,  listening,  waiting,  scarcely  breathing.  Soon  to  be  hers 
was  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  mystery  ;  the  hfll  was  nearly  climbed 
whose  summit  should  show  the  promised  land.  The  veil  swerved  and 
trembled  that  hid  the  secret  of  the  heart's  desire.  In  such  a  mood 
an  artist  receives  the  inspiration  of  his  work ;  Mary,  without  an  art 
to  serve,  listened  with  a  mind  as  tense,  a  spirit  as  painfully  excited. 
While  she  sat  thus  the  moon  paled  and  faded ;  the  stars  went  out ; 
the  faint  green  heavens  were  veiled  with  a  tremulous  whiteness,  and 
the  air  seemed  visibly  to  throb.  A  quivering  expectation  thrilled 
the  world.  Chill  dawn  crept  into  the  room  as  wan  and  grey  as  the 
watcher's  anxious  face.  Mary  clasped  her  hands  tightly  above  her 
heart,  full  now  to  bursting ;  her  head  swam  ;  a  mist  thickened  her 
sight.     At  last,  at  last  I  she  felt  the  hour  was  here. 

She  rose  with  difficulty  and  tottered  to  the  window.  Suddenly 
the  splendid  sun  leapt  up  behind  the  housetops,  and  the  day  was 
bom.  Mary  looked  out  for  one  moment,  her  face  illuminated  with 
the  rosy  glow.  So  gazing,  her  eyes  fixed  in  a  wide  unseeing  stare,  her 
face  and  form  stiffened  to  pallid  rigour,  shaken,  not  bent,  by 
convulsive  shuddering. 

Suddenly  the  stn^gle  ceased,  and  at  that  moment  a  cry  burst 
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from  her  lips,  surely  another  voice  than  her  sweet  childish  treble. 
Terrified,  Mary  crouched  down,  and  wrapped  her  cloak  about  her  face 
to  stifle  the  great  utterance  as  best  she  might,  fearing  to  alarm  the 
sleepers  in  the  house.  Very  fearful  sounded  the  muffled  tones,  an  in- 
distinct thunder  of  sound  that  passed  at  length  into  words.  ^  Arise .' 
it  cried.  <  Arouse !  Arise  !  Shine,  for  thy  light  is  come !  Arise,  shine, 
for  thy  light  is  come  I '  and  then  it  died  away. 

Mrs.  Bodley  coming  hurriedly  into  the  room,  saw  a  slender, 
huddled  figure  sway  back  and  forwards  again,  and  then  fell,  face 
downwards,  on  the  floor.  Silent  and  unconscious,  Mary  lay  at 
rest.  Mrs.  Bodley  took  the  girl  in  her  arms  and  lifted  her  to  the 
bed.  Some  moments  afterwards  Lewis  Schonewald's  heavy  tread  was 
heard  along  the  passage ;  she  left  her  charge  and  went  to  the  door. 
'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  said  he ;  '  what  was  that  awful  sound  ?  h 
MaryiU?' 

'  Heaven  only  knows  what  the  matter  is,'  she  answered.  '  I  heard 
her  crying  out  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  terrible  powerful  voice,  ran  into 
her  room,  and  there  she  lay,  with  all  her  clothes  on,  in  a  fit  of  fidling 
sickness  on  the  floor.' 

'  A  fit !  nonsense ;  you  should  know  better,  Mrs.  Bodley,  than  to 
take  the  child's  character  away  like  that,  even  in  private.  Unmarried 
girls  have  no  fits  but  fainting-fits.  Mind  that.  But  how  is  she 
now  ? ' 

Mrs.  Bodley  resumed  her  tale  in  a  voice  to  which  resentment  lent 
a  deeper  drawl  of  lugubrious  slowness.  ^  Lying  in  hed  as  white  as  i 
ghost,  smiling  to  herself  and  plucking  the  fluff  off  the  blankets  in  a 
way  as  makes  me  mortal  anxious,  for  Fve  heard  say  it's  most  alwap 
a  sure  and  certain  sign  of  coming  death.  And  three  nights  back  I 
heard  the  death-watch  creak  half  the  night  through ;  any  child 
knows  what  thai  means ;  and  now  she's  lying  there^  saying  never  a 
word,  but  looking  as  like  your  own  poor  wife,  my  cousin  Haiy? 
as 

'  Will  you  let  me  come  in,  instead  of  gibbering  in  the  doonny?' 
broke  in  Schonewald  savagely,  and  brushing  past  her  he  hobUed 
along  the  floor  to  Mary's  bedside. 

She  lay  with  open  eyes,  a  smile  on  her  quiet  mouth,  an  air  of 
placid  triumph  on  her  brow. 

Suddenly  another  morning,  nearly  eighteen  years  gone  hy,  flashed 
up  in  her  father's  memory.  A  morning  when  with  just  such  a& 
anxious  smile  he  had  come  to  the  bedside  of  another  Mary,  who  lav, 
smiling  thus,  her  new-bom  baby  at  her  side.  Now  the  dear  wife  wv 
dead,  the  child  grown  into  this  wan-cheeked  girl  who  looked  up  to 
greet  him. 

'  Well,  Mariechen,'  he  said,  his  voice  softened  with  tender  memo- 
ries, ^  what  is  this  I  hear,  that  you  practise  your  vocalising  with  such 
energ}'  that  you  faint  afterwards  ? ' 

^  Hush,  father ! '  said  the  little  trembling  voice, '  How  shall  I  tell 
you  ?     A  most  wonderful  thing  has  happened.' 
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^  So  I  should  hope,  for  surely  you  don't  mean  to  become  an  ama- 
teur alarum,  and  wake  us  all  up  at  six  every  morning  in  future  ? ' 

'  Father,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  jesting  about.  It  is  a  most 
serious,  a  sacred  thing.' 

^  Well,  well,'  he  said,  some  of  the  good  nature  escaping  from  his 
voice  (few  men  wish  to  have  preaching  daughters).  '  It's  all  some 
new  craze  of  your  curate's,  I  suppose.  Has  he  found  out — ^better  late 
than  never — that  Heaven's  such  a  long  way  off,  you  have  to  holloa  out 
pretty  loud  to  make' sure  of  being  heard? ' 

*  You  make  it  very  hard  for  me  to  tell  you,'  said  Mary,  half 
offended,  half  appealing ;  *  but  you  know  Mr.  Home  has  bought  a  lot 
of  your  books  on  prophecy,  and  we  were  talking  about  it  last  night. 
The  gift  has  been  given  to  us  again.  Yesterday  Miss  Hall  spoke  in 
utterance,  and  I — I ' 

*  This  morning,  eh  ? — Lord,  what  a  novel  idea.  Mariechen  turned 
prophetess  1  My  dear  little  girl,  you  and  your  Christian  acquaintance 
had  better  hire  a  Bedlam  large  enough  to  house  you  all.' 

*  Oh,  father,  it  is  an  awfiil  gift ;  don't  scoff.' 

'  Is  it,  my  dear  ?  It  all  seems  much  ado  about  nothing  to  me. 
But  you  womankind  must  have  some  excitement,  I  suppose.  A  girl 
faints  away  ;  one  says  it  is  epileptic,  another  prophetic  seizure.  For 
my  part,  since  the  effect's  the  same,  I  don't  see  much  to  choose  be- 
tween them,  but  doubtless  your  heretic  parson  prefers  the  prophecy. 
So  I  think,  Mariechen,  we'd  better  stick  to  that.' 

Mary  looked  up  with  bewildered  eyes.  She  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  he  meant,  yet  knew  his  meaning  vexed  her.  She  turned 
her  head  wearily  roimd  on  her  pillow  and  heai*d  Mrs.  Bodley's  voice 
as  if  it  were  the  echo  of  a  remembered  dream,  telling  her  father  he 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  encourage  such  profane  nonsense. 
Then,  with  a  sense  of  infinite  relief,  she  listened  to  their  receding  foot- 
falls. Left  alone,  she  lay  in  perfect  rest,  and  felt  as  though  the 
shadow  of  the  wing  of  God  were  sheltering  her. 

A  little  wind  had  sprung  up  in  the  morning  and  made  a  rushing 
lullaby.  She  watched  the  golden  restless  leaves  of  the  poplar  in  the 
court-yard,  the  glowing  colour  of  the  sun-smitten  chimney  stacks,  the 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  unequal  roofs,  the  deep  heaving  blueness 
of  the  sky.  As  she  counted  the  fluttering  leaflets  that  one  blast 
loosened  from  their  stem,  the  world  grew  softer  and  dimmer,  her  lids 
closed,  and  sweet  sleep  descended  on  her  eyes. 


Chapter  IV. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  greatness  or  of  woman 

Beign  most  in  her,  I  know  not. — Duchess  of  Malfy. 

For  several  days  afterwards  Mary  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  bed.  The 
long  previous  excitement,  and  her  unaccustomed  penances,  had  left  her 
too  weak  and  frail  to  find  an  easy  recovery  from  such  an  exhausting 
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experience  as  that  of  her  night  and  morning  of  prophecy.  She  lay  in 
bed  and  dreamed  and  was  very  happy ;  perhaps  these  two  or  three 
days  were  the  happiest  in  her  life ;  full  of  love,  peace,  possible  saintU- 
ness  and  glory.  When  she  came  downstairs  again  she  found  herself 
a  person  of  consequence.  Mr.  Home  had  tdd  Mr.  Irving  of  her 
^  speaking  in  utterance,'  as  the  Irvingite  community  used  to  phrase  it, 
and  many  of  its  most  influential  leaders  came  to  visit  the  new 
prophetess. 

Mr.  Home  was  assiduous  in  his  attentions.  Mary  was  to  bim  not 
only  an  inspired  vessel  of  God,  not  only  a  singularly  lovely  and  deli- 
cate young  woman,  but  a  thing  of  his  own  discovering,  whose  success 
was  his  merit,  and,  in  a  degree,  his  own  achievement.  While  he  was 
r^arding  her  in  this  complex  and  intellectual  manner,  Maiy  most 
simply,  most  imconsciously,  fell  in  love  with  him.  She  did  not  know 
it  until  he  knew  it  well ;  until  gratitude  joined  to  pride,  hope,  reve- 
rence of  her  made  him  fancy  that  he  loved  her  too*  But  for  a  while 
he  forbore  to  disturb  her  silent  serenity. 

Even  when  she  was  grown  quite  well  again,  Mary  continued  for 
some  weeks  to  give  her  prophecies  in  private ;  for,  until  the  power 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  speak  in  intelligible  tongue,  Mr.  Irving 
discountenanced  its  use  in  the  churches.  None  the  less  when,  on  one 
December  morning,  Mary,  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness,  set  oat 
for  Regent's  Square  to  join  in  the  early  prayers  for  the  restozaticm  of 
the  gifts,  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  something  remarkable  was 
expected  from  her. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  fine,  but  the  early  keenness  of  the  air 
prompted  her  to  a  quick  walk,  and  when  she  reached  the  chuidi  the 
door  was  not  yet  opened.  She  walked  up  and  down  in  firont,  thinkixig 
of  many  things ;  yet  when  the  church-bell  roused  her,  and,  looking  op, 
she  saw  Mr.  Home  among  the  waiting  congregation,  his  appearance 
seemed  the  natural  sequel  to  her  thoughts.  He  stepped  fbrwaid  at 
once,  glad  to  protect  her  from  the  eager  glances  of  the  crowd,  for  it 
had  already  become  known  that  this  absorbed  and  beautiful  young 
woman  was  supposed  to  be  a  gifted  person. 

The  throng  was  very  great,  and  every  moment  it  grew  larger. 
Despite  the  early  hour,  the  un&shionable  situation,  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  in  all  grades  of  life  flocked  every  day  to  Regent's  Square 
to  seek  out  this  new  doctrine,  if  hearing  it  they  might  have  life.  But 
Andrew  missed,  with  a  certain  restriction  of  the  heart,  many  of  the 
familiar  faces.  Morning  by  morning  their  numbers  beoeone  less ;  and 
larger  grew  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  attracted  by  any  novelty 
so  long  as  it  keeps  novel. 

At  last  the  heavy  doors  swung  open ;  the  crush  thickened ;  slowly 
the  tide  of  living  beings  flooded  the  church.  Andrew  and  Maiy 
foimd  themselves — they  scarcely  knew  how — ^in  one  of  the  crowded 
galleries.  From  there  they  could  see  the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  a 
tall,  almost  gigantic,  figure,  with  a  solenrn  simplicity  of  demeaDoor. 
He  began  to  read  a  passage  from  St.  Paul,  in  a  slow,  emphatic  sMf^ 
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rather  as  though  he  were  thinking  aloud  on  a  difficult  matter  than 
as  if  he  were  reading  the  lessons  of  the  day.  Suddenly  Mary  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  stood,  one  hand  lifted  on  high^  stiff  and  silent,  for  a 
moment.  And  then  her  prophecy  began,  rising  and  falling  in  a  sort 
of  natural  chant. 

'  Ah,  will  ye  despise  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  reject  not  His  love  I 
Ah,  reject  not  His  love.  But  cry  to  your  Father ;  cry,  in  the  bitterness 
of  your  souls,  in  a  mourning  and  wailing  before  the  Lord,  and  sighing 
and  crying  unto  the  Lord,  because  of  the  desolations  of  Zion,  b^use 
of  the  desolations  of  Zion,  because  of  the  desolations  of  Zion  I ' 

Every  soul  in  the  crowded  church  was  thrilled  and  startled : 
every  face  in  the  listening  throng  was  turned  towards  that  girlish 
figure,  erect,  commanding,  the  sunUght  streaming  across  her  hair  and 
dress.  A  moment  she  paused  thus.  Then  the  imnatural  voice  broke 
out  again  in  tones  of  deeper  sweetness. 

'  Ah,  shut  Him  not  out,  shut  not  out  your  Saviour  I  I  have  set 
before  thee  an  open  door, an  open  door :  let  no  man  shut  it!  Ah, 
enter  now,  the  day  is  almost  closed ! ' 

The  voice  ceased  again,  but  now  no  pause  of  silence  followed. 
The  first  moment  of  hushed  awe  was  past.  The  church  was  all  con- 
fusion ;  men  standing  on  the  seats  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  see 
what  prophet  spoke ;  women  shrieked  ;  many  seized  by  sudden  fear 
and  repentance  sobbed  aloud  in  a  passion  of  abasement.  A  reporter, 
safely  ensconced  behind  a  pillar,  was  taking  notes.  The  crowd,  thus 
shut  in  the  narrow  seats,  surged  and  eddied  like  a  sea  pent  in  some 
rocky  strait,  for  some  pressed  forwards  to  the  altar-rails,  others  fain 
would  have  made  for  the  doors.  So  dense  and  various-minded  was 
the  throng,  that  fainting  women  were  forced  for  several  minutes  to 
keep  their  station  with  the  others  in  the  aisles.  Mary,  standing 
above,  looked  beyond  this  scene  with  fixed  and  shining  eyes.  Then 
the  voice  began  anew 

*  Behold,  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand  1  Behold,  the  end  is 
near !  A  hundred  days  shall  pass  ere  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
come  upon  ye ;  and,  lo  I  your  baptism  shall  be  of  fire ! ' 

Above  the  shrill  confusion  of  the  nave,  the  loud  voice  rang,  calm- 
ing the  disorder.  Believers  fell  upon  their  knees  and  prayed  with 
thankful  hearts.  For  the  others,  since  the  event  at  least  was  not  to 
be  to-day,  they  went  out  quietly,  free  from  panic.  The  minister  had 
taken  his  place  by  the  altar ;  looking  where  Mary  knelt,  he  saw  that 
she  was  sobbing  violently.  ^  Console  yourself,  sister,'  he  cried, '  con- 
sole yourself  I' 

But  Mary  did  not  need  his  consolation.  She  wept  for  joy,  for 
thanksgiving  that  the  long  prayed  for  moment  had  arrived,  for  a  ter- 
rified delight  that  she  was  made  the  voice  of  the  will  of  God. 

Thus  weeping,  she  heard  the  benediction  given  and  knew  that 
gradually  the  church  was  cleared.  When  at  length  she  raised  her 
head,  the  gallery  was  almost  empty ;  but  still  Andrew  Home  was 
kneeling  at  her  side. 
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Chapter  V. 

Our  ruling  power  drives  a  pair  of  steeds ;  of  these  hones  one 

Is  beautiful  and  noble ;  but  the  other  of  an  opposite  natnre. 

Our  driving,  therefore,  must  be  difficult  and  tzoablesome. — Phjeobus. 

In  that  drama  of  which  each  of  us  is  (to  himself)  the  Protagonist, 
our  friends  and  neighbours  act  the  chorus,  pity  and  oomisel  us,  ooih 
sole  or  blame,  but  are  not  supremely  affected  by  our  &te.  In  Marv's 
history  this  r6le  fell  to  her  father  and  Mrs.  Bodley. 

They  had  never  been  an  intimate  household^  and — as  often  hap- 
pens in  such  cases — ^Mary's  circumstances  were  more  important  to 
them  than  her  character.  For  this  reason  they  took  her  new  de- 
meanour as  a  prophetess  very  lightly,  foreseeing  a  desirable  maniage 
at  the  end.  As  they  sat  up  for  Mary  one  December  evening,  they 
naturally  amused  themselves  with  discussing  the  person  who  kept 
them  waiting,  Mrs.  Bodley,  with  a  great  basket  of  clothes  to  mewL 
on  one  side  of  the  fire,  Lewis  Schonewald,  with  pipe  and  gro^,  in  tin 
great  armchair  fronting  her.  They  had  been  silent  for  some  minutes, 
when  the  clock  struck. 

'  Eleven  gone  1 '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bodley ;  'and  Mary  not  back  jet 
And  I  so  tired  and  moithered,  for  she  has  never  a  moment  now  to 
help  me  in  the  house ;  but  I  must  be  fagging  early  and  liate,  mending 
and  making,  and  cleaning  for  all,  not  to  say  sitting  up  of  a  night  till 
she  chooses  to  come  home.' 

'  Yes,'  Schonewald  answered.  '  Religion's  a  tiring  thing  to  a  saiofs 
relations ;  but  she'll  leave  off  her  prophecies  as  ladies  leave  off  their 
accomplishments — when  she's  married.' 

'Let's  trust  that  may  be  soon,' rejoined  Mrs.  Bodley;  'nottittt 
I  would  say  a  word  if  she  took  to  religion  in  a  respectable  way,  nor 
even  if  she  turned  Methody.  I've  known  very  well-mannered  peqik 
Methodys ;  but  to  go  about  ranting  and  prophesying,  fj^lVjTig  gib> 
berish,  and  calling  it  the  voice  of.  the  Lord,  /  call  it  no  better  Oud 
blasphemy.' 

'  All,  well ;  as  to  blasphemy,  most  religions  are  alike ;  the  dif* 
ference,  I  suppose,  is  in  the  intention.' 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Schonewald  ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  say  as  the  poor  child  don't  believe  in  all  her  rubbish  hezsd^ 
you're  wrong  for  once,  with  all  your  cleverness.' 

*  Yet,'  he  suggested  in  his  most  plausible  voice,  '  I  fimey  nt 
agree,  don't  we  ?  She  would  never  have  taken  to  prophecy  if  a  cer- 
tain young  parson  had  not  praised  the  performance.' 

*  She'd  go  through  fire  and  water  to  please  him,  that  I  do  believe,' 
asserted  Mrs.  Bodley, '  and  scarcely  know  as  it  hurt.  And  it's  wily 
natural  she  should  like  to  show  off  a  bit  before  her  sweetheart.  She 
always  was,  you  remember,  a  rare  one  for  showing  off.' 

*  Oh,  Mary  don't  surprise  me.  I  think  she's  a  very  clever  girl, 
and  knows  what  she's  about.     It's  the  believing  flocks  that  axe  too 
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much  for  me  to  comprehend.  Not  but  what  it's  easy  enough  to  con- 
vince a  willing  mind.' 

^  It  only  seems  the  other  day,'  said  Mrs.  Bodley,  continuing  her 
own  line  of  thought,  ^  as  she  was  a  little  toddle  in  pinafores,  as  always 
used  to  speak  to  me  in  Crerman  when  strangers  were  in  the  shop, 
although  she  knew  for  sure  I  didn't  understand  a  word.' 

'  Fifteen  years  ago  now,'  said  Schonewald. 

'  Ay,'  she  went  on,  *  what  a  trouble  she  was,  to  be  sure  !  She 
never  would  be  led  nor  said  by  anyone ;  always  in  the  wars  she  was, 
and  never  would  own  as  she  was  naughty.  Well  I  mind  her  falling 
down  in  the  mud  and  dirtying  her  new  frock,  and  sticking  to  it,  for 
all  I  could  do  or  say,  as  it  was  clean.' 

*  She  sees  what  she  wishes,'  answered  he ;  '  she  has  the  feminine 
temperament  strongly  developed.' 

'  Feminine  fiddlesticks  ! "  interrupted  Mrs.  Bodley.  '  Her  poor 
dear  mother  was  just  the  same.  A  good  husband  is  all  she  wants — 
and  why  that  young  man  don't  speak  out  is  more  than  I  can  &thom. 
If  you  was  a  diligent  father,  Schonewald,  you'd  ask  him  what  he 
means  by  it.' 

*  What  he  means  is  clear  enough,'  he  answered.  *  Slow  and  sure. 
She's  too  much  of  an  angel,  he  thinks,  to  be  won  in  a  canter.  Most 
of  us  think  the  same  when  we're  first  in  love.' 

'  You  men  are  all  alike,'  said  she ;  '  not  one  of  you  has  the  pluck 
to  make  himself  disagreeable  except  for  his  own  pleasure.' 

*  A  failing  we  don't  impute  to  the  fair  sex ' — ^and  he  bowed  with  a 
gallant  air  that  sat  queerly  on  his  wrinkled  face  and  crooked  figure. 
Then  he  went  on,  *  But,  seriously,  the  child  is  late.  Go  to  bed,  missis, 
and  m  sit  up  for  her.' 

While  she  was  gathering  her  things  together,  fastening  cupboards, 
and  locking  doors,  the  bell  rang.  Schonewald  answered  it,  and  ad- 
mitted two  smiling  but  abashed  young  people. 

*  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping  you  up  so  late,  Mr.  Schone^ 
wald.  I  will  go  now.  I  will  come  and  speak  to  you  to-morrow.'  It 
was  Andrew  Home  that  spoke,  with  some  confusion  or  excitement  in 
his  manner. 

*  Won't  you  come  in,  sir  ?'  said  Schonewald,  looking  very  amiable. 

*  Thank  you,  no.  I  will  not  come  in  to-night.  Go  in,  Mary, 
dearest,  from  tlie  draught.  But  to-morrow,  early,  T  will  come.  I  have 
a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you — a  trust,  a  treasure  to  beg  you  confide  to 
me.  I  know,  I  know  how  little  I  deserve  it ;  but  it  shall  be  the  aim 
of  my  life  to  make  her  happy,  to  guide  and  help  her.' 

*  Well,  sir,'  answered  Schonewald,  unable  to  repress  a  grin,  *  I  don't 
think  there's  much  need  of  your  asking  it  again  to-morrow  morning.  I 
take  it  it's  my  daughter  Mary  that  you  want.  She's  a  good  girl,  and 
a  pretty  girl,  and  one  that  any  gentleman  might  be  proud  of.  May 
she  make  you  half  as  happy,  sir,  as  she's  made  her  poor  old  father, 
and  you'll  not  regret  your  choice.   And  may  my  blessing  go  with  her.' 

He    paused,   conAised    by   an    emotion    that  was    not   wholly 
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insincere — a  man  whom  much  grinding  in  the  mills  of  the  world  had 
worn  and  blurred  to  an  habitual  unfeeling  not  natural  to  him.  He 
thought,  looking  after  Andrew's  retreating  figure,  that  his  dead  wife 
would  like  to  Imow  of  this ;  that  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  would 
be  a  proof  to  her  that  the  girl  had  been  well  looked  after  in  her 
absence,  more  convincing  than  useless  tendernesses. 

He  went  in  and  sat  by  the  cold  hearth.  He  wondered  a  litUe  sadly 
why  his  daughter  did  not  come  to  kiss  him  and  tell  him  of  her  en- 
gagement, shyly,  with  her  arms  about  his  neck ;  then,  for  he  waa 
seldom  unjust,  he  owned  that  he  had  never  encouraged  her  in  such 
caresses. 

He  felt  old  and  loveless.  His  longing  for  his  dead  wife,  restrained 
for  many  years  by  patience,  hardness,  and  fidse  content,  had  gained 
&om  this  new  emotion  a  force  that  shattered  them ;  as  the  seas  off 
Holland,  swelled  with  the  autumn  rains,  wash  down  the  HAwnff  thit 
hold  them  back  and  flood  the  harvest  fields.  '  Mary,  Mary,'  he  whis- 
pered ;  but  it  was  his  wife  that  he  called.  Might  he  but  see  for 
a  moment  the  face  he  never  could  forget  nor  ever  quite  remember! 
In  vain  he  prayed  ;  he  knew  it  was  in  vain ;  yet^  unbcdiever,  scoffer  as 
he  was,  he  felt  she  recognised  the  bitterness  of  his  regret. 

As  he  sat  thus,  thinking  sadly  of  his  dead  love,  he  leaned  his  held 
against  the  high  back  of  his  chair  and  clearer  visions  came  to  him  in 
the  darkness.  But  no  thought  nor  remembrance  of  the  sle^ng  gid 
upstairs.  As  for  Mary,  she  slept  sweetly,  with  a  soft  smile,  dresminf 
of  her  lover.  When  she  awoke,  she  wondered  how  she  should  ever 
realise  her  great  happiness.  Everything  she  had  wished  for  was  hen. 
The  gift  most  desired  of  all— ^the  praise  of  those  she  honoured,  the 
love  of  the  man  she  loved.  She  had  never  even  dreamed  of  so  much 
happiness.  Well  for  her  had  she  never  known  more  than  the  golden 
rind  of  her  Dead  Sea  apples. 

For  after  that  first  morning  slie  was  not  very  happj.  I>oubti»h0ir 
wakened  she  never  knew,  had  begun  to  assail  her  as  to  the  ratli*y  of 
her  mission.  She  spent  her  days  in  an  eager  excited  lashioBi  u 
thouL'^h  she  dreaded  to  leave  much  time  for  thoughts  She  would 
not  speak,  even  to  her  lover,  of  her  prophecies  any  more.  Yet  to 
doubt  seemed  to  her  a  criminal  yielding  to  temptation;  not  only 
that,  a  punishment  that  must  take  every  gift  from  life  that  made 
it  worth  living.  If  she  were  no  prophet^ — what  gipsy  fertune- 
tellers  were  more  despicable  than  she  ?  The  thought  was  too  much  to 
bear.  She  shut  it  out  from  her  mind,  with  a  passionate  vdluntsij 
defiance. 

It  was  easy  to  see  she  was  not  happy.  But  her  wedding-day  was 
fixed  for  April,  when  the  hundred  days  that  were  to  elapse  before  the 
baptism  of  fire  should  have  been  accomplished ;  and  Mrs.  Bodley,  who 
was  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  cared  for  Mary  merely  ai  for 
another  woman,  put  down  her  evident  uneasiness  to  the  restlesi 
that  most  girls  feel  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 

Mary  kept  her  troubles  to  herself.     Once,  indeed,  she  had 
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tured  in  her  greatest  doubt  and  misery  to  mention  tbem  to  Andrew 
Home. 

They  had  been  speaking  of  the  nearing  Pentecost.  ^  What  shall 
T^e  do  if,  after  all,  it  should  not  happen,  not  come  true  ? '  she  had 
said. 

^  Hush,  dearest,'  he  had  answered,  ^  it  must  come  true ;  it  is 
wicked  to  doubt  it.     What  God  has  spoken  must  be  true.' 

'  But,  I  mean,'  said  Mary,  wretchedly,  faltering, '  I  mean,  you  know, 
supposing  it  was  not  God  that  spoke.' 

*  Not  God  that  spoke !  Oh,  Mary,  do  you  remember  that  false 
spirits  are  of  the  enemy,  accursed  devils  ?  That  lying  prophets  are  a 
shame  and  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  ?  Mary,  you  must  not  brood 
on  such  terrible  things.  Your  goodness  and  humility  are  not  good 
any  more,  but  blasphemous,  when  you  distrust,  not  yourself,  but  the 
voice  of  God.' 

This  was  little  comfort  to  poor  Mary.  She  thought  of  going  to 
Mr.  Irving  and  begging  him  to  advise  her,  but  her  courage  failed  her 
when  she  remembered  all  that  such  a  step  involved.  As  the  day 
appointed  for  the  New  Pentecost  drew  near,  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
wait  and  stake  all  upon  its  issue. 

Anxiously,  in  hope  and  dread,  she  watched  the  looked-for  morning 
dawn. 

It  was  a  dark  morning ;  the  air  was  moist  and  close  ;  the  rain  fell 
down  in  fine,  straight  lines.  Yet  at  an  early  hour  the  church  was 
thronged,  for  who  could  say  at  what  moment  the  miracle  might  come 
to  pass.  All  prayed  in  reverent  silence.  Mary  kneeling  by  the  altai* 
poured  out  her  very  soul  in  tears  of  anguish  and  entreaty.  Surely  the 
spirit  would  not  desert  her  now.  Hour  after  hour  went  by,  unblessed, 
silent.  At  length  someone  spoke  aloud  and  prayed,  others  followed  ; 
a  great  cry  of  beseeching  went  up  to  heaven.  Noon  came  and  went, 
but  brought  no  answer  with  it ;  the  shadows  lengthened,  still  they 
prayed.  Evening  fell.  The  appointed  day  was  gone,  the  baptism 
withheld. 

The  minister  rose  and  blessed  the  congregation.  Mary  felt  his 
pitying  face  like  a  reproach.  Doubting,  grieving,  impatient,  the 
worshippers  left  the  church.  Yet  there  was  no  soul  among  them 
shaken  bj  such  a  storm  cf  doubt  and  terror  as  that  which  broke  in 
fury  upon  the  lonely,  kneeling  prophetess. 


Chaftbb  vr. 

« 

The  next  few  days  passed  to  Mary  Schonewald  like  a  troubled  dream 

in  sickness,  in  which  we  are  dimly  conscious  of  the  world  to  which  we 

would  return,  yet  cannot  free  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  of  shadows. 

Nearly  a  week  of  such  days  had  passed,  dreary  and  uneventful,  and 

0  0  2 
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still  Andrew  Home  had  not  called  in  Endell  Street  since  the  terrible 
day  of  failure. 

Mary  made  a  thousand  excuses  to  be  always  in  the  shop  at  five 
o'clock.  She  longed  to  see  him,  to  explain,  to  give  him  up  if  needs 
be,  but  at  least  to  see  him  first. 

Mrs.  Bodley  and  her  father  let  her  haye  her  way  and  pretended 
not  to  notice  her ;  this  was  a  trouble  they  could  understand  and  par- 
don. They  had  great  use  for  their  patience,  for  during  this  time 
Mary  was  a  moody,  easily  irritated  companion.  She  shrank  from  the 
daily  affairs  of  the  little  household,  and  sat  upstairs  in  her  room 
aimlessly  watching  the  fall  of  the  rain  on  the  roof. 

It  was  a  late  and  foggy  spring,  with  fever  in  the  thick  air  andra- 
mours  of  the  spread  of  cholera.  Strong,  happy  people  even  felt  the 
depressing  influence  of  that  time.  Msuy  thought  that  winter  had 
settled  down  upon  the  world  for  ever.  Her  thoughts  through  the 
weary  days  were  that  Andrew  did  not  come ;  all  her  dreams  in  tiie 
restless  nights  that  he  might  come  to-morrow.  She  could  think  of 
nothing  else ;  not  even  of  her  own  failure.  This  she  scarcely  realised 
as  yet,  as  a  certainty  ;  for  her  coreligionists  were  eager  in  assuring 
her  of  the  reality  and  permanence  of  her  gift. 

Mr.  Irving  had  seen  her  and  had  tried  to  encourage  her,  bidding 
her  walk  more  by  faith  and  less  by  sight,  and  all  the  congr^;atioD 
found  fresh  interpretations  of  her  message,  with  the  persistency  of 
believers  who  will  not  be  undeceived.  Still  Andrew  did  not  come, 
and  Mary  felt  his  distrust  more  keenly  than  their  assurances. 

The  week  dragged  on ;  but  when  Sunday  waned  to  evening,  and 
still  he  kept  away,  Mrs.  Bodley  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  her 
to  interfere.  They  were  to  be  married  in  little  more  than  a  w<eelu 
and  she  could  make  nothing  of  such  n^lect.  She  looked  for  M117 
and  found  her  at  last,  sitting  on  a  packing-case  in  the  darkened 
store-room,  leaning  her  head  against  a  pile  of  books,  her  arms  flnng 
down  in  an  attitude  of  despair,  the  tears  welling  from  under  cIo«d 
lids  and  coursing  down  her  pale,  childish  face. 

*  Why,  Mary,  what  are  you  here  for  ? '  said  Mrs.  Bodley. 
Mary  started,  and  tried  to  look  busy  and  naturaL 

^  I  came  to  unpack  this  case  from  BristoV  she  replied. 

Mrs.  Bc>dley,  like  many  other  people,  showed  her  pity,  even  when 
it  was  heartfelt,  by  a  manner  of  scolding  remonstrance.  She  bq[tn 
in  a  coraplainin<;  voice,  of  wliich  Mary  felt  the  injustice  and  mined 
the  tenderness — 

*  Child,  why  are  you  so  hard  and  unked,  *  screwing  in  your  lip» 
with  your  misery  l)ehind  them,  gloomy  and  quiet  ?  3etter  make  a 
clean  breast  on  it,  my  dear.  There's  use  in  keeping  oneself  to  one- 
self if  one's  old,  and  lias  troubles  bound  to  last  one's  life-long.     But 


*  A  Warwickshire  word  mciinin^  unmaoaiij^eable,  nimataral,  awkward,  unooiitli, 
horrible,  and  in  fact  almost  everything  one  need  a<«e  an  adjectiTe  for. 
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you,  Mary,  your  wedding  day's  next  week,  and  all  your  life  before 
you.     If  you've  fallen  out  with  your  young  man ' 

*  Leave  me  alone— oh,  leave  me  alone ! '  cried  Mary. 

*  Hoighty  toighty  1  and  what's  the  use,  I  should  like  to  know,  of 
my  being  a  widow-woman,  and  having  experience  of  my  own,  if  a 
chit  of  a  girl  like  you  won't  take  a  word  in  season  ?  But  you  never 
^ould  be  said,  Mary,  else  I  could  help  you.' 

Mary  clenched  her  hands  very  hard,  and  tried  not  to  hear. 

'  Now,  my  dear,'  Mrs.  Bodley  went  on,  changing  her  complaining 
tone  for  one  of  persuasion,  *  be  guided  for  once  ;  ten  to  one  you  were 
in  the  wrong.  Girls  are  so  franzy,  and  you've  been  but  fradgetty- 
.  tempered  of  late  to  us  all ;  and  men  won't  stand  that  sort  of  nonsense. 
Write  a  little  letter  to  your  yoimg  man,  and  tell  him  you're  sorry,  and 
as  you  hope  he'll  overlook  it  and  make  friends.' 

Mary  shook  her  head.  The  idea,  it  is  true,  of  writing  to  Andrew 
had  come  into  her  mind,  and  had  seemed  good  imtil  Mrs.  Bodley 
suggested  it.  Now  it  seemed  only  worthy  of  that  stout,  imdignified 
woman,  whose  broad  Midland  accent  somehow  (it  seemed  to  Mary  in 
her  irritated  temper)  coarsened  the  sense  of  the  words  she  used.  Mrs. 
Bodley  misunderstood  her  silence. 

'  Well,  well,'  she  said :  '  girls  should  be  coy,  to  be  sm-e  ;  I  won't 
blame  you  if  you  don't  like  to  demean  yourself  by  writing  yourself. 
Mary,  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you.  Fll  write  to  him  unbeknown 
as  it  were,  and  ask  him  to  tea,  and  say  as  you'll  be  glad  to  see  him.' 

She  stopped  for  Mary's  answer,  her  broad  face  beaming  with  good- 
humoured  smiles. 

'  If  you  do,'  cried  the  girl,  starting  up, '  111  never  forgive  you  1 
I'll  never  speak  a  word  to  you  again ! ' — and  she  dashed  out  of  the 
shop,  up  the  staircase,  into  her  own  little  room.  The  bang  of  the 
door,  the  creaking  slide  of  the  little-used  bolt,  could  be  heard  down- 
stairs, where  the  astonished  widow  stood  with  uplifted  hands. 

*  Well ! '  she  cried,  *  if  this  is  religion  ;  to  be  sure ' 

Upstairs  Mary  was  sobbing  in  passionate  contrition.     She,  too, 

felt  that  her  religion  had  not  helped  her  in  her  daily  life  ;  wondered 
unhappily  why,  when  she  wished  so  much  to  be  good,  she  should  be 
wicked  —  misunderstood  —  a  failure  —  alienate  from  God.  In  the 
midst  of  her  tears  the  tremor  seized  her  that  always  preceded  pro- 
phecy. God,  then,  had  not  forgotten  her,  she  thought,  with  chastened 
exultation.  Still  she  was  to  be  His  servant.  His  beloved.  During 
the  week  she  had  received  a  message,  and  now  she  took  the  renewal 
of  ecstasy  as  a  pledge  of  the  continued  favom*  of  Heaven.  At  last  a 
way  would  be  shown  her  out  of  her  difficulties ;  truth  should  be  made 
divinely  clear  to  her  soul.  She  abandoned  herself  wholly  to  the 
course  of  inspiration.  Life  seemed  suspended  in  her,  as  without 
thought  or  emotion  she  waited  for  the  utterance  of  the  word.  The 
final  rapture  came.  Now  God  shall  speak  from  Sinai.  '  Andrew ! 
And^-ew  I '  rang  out  the  terrible  voice. 
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CuAPTBR  vn. 

Occasions  do  not  make  a  man  frail,  bat  they  show  what  he  is. 

IMITATIOK  OP  CHXIST. 

DuiiiNG  that  night  Mary  lay  still,  stupefied  with  horror.  It  was 
plain  that  all  along  she  had  deceived  herself.  She  had  no  doubt 
about  her  future  course.  She  did  not  think  about  it  or  decide; 
indeed,  the  intolerable  responsibility  seemed  partly  lifted  fix>in  her 
shoulders. 

When  she  roused  herself  in  the  first  grey  of  the  morning,  she 
dressed  herself  quickly,  tied  on  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  went  oat 
in  search  of  Mr.  Irving,  to  n[iake,  if  he  should  think  it  neeessaiy,  a 
public  recantation. 

The  service  was  over  when  she  reached  Begent's  Square  ;  but  it 
is  not  far  to  walk  thence  to  Judd  Place,  where  Mr.  Irving;  lived. 

Mary  came  to  the  house ;  the  front  door  was  open ;  there  was  some 
commotion  in  the  hall.  Standing  by  the  door  she  saw  the  minister 
kiss  his  wife  and  children,  and  bid  them  all  good-bye.  Then,  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  house,  a  man  came  out  of  the  sitting-room  and 
joined  him.     She  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  this  was  Andrew  Home. 

At  that  moment  she  realised  for  the  first  time  the  strength  of  the 
trial  before  her.  Her  heart  revolted  against  it ;  it  seemed  intole- 
rable. ^  0  my  Father,'  she  prayed,  using  imconsciously  the  fiuniliar, 
holy  phrase,  *  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.' 

It  was  not  to  be.  Already  the  two  friends  came  down  the  steps, 
talking  earnestly.     Mary  stepped  forward. 

*  Please,  minister,'  she  said,  *  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.' 

'  Mary  ! '  exclaimed  her  lover,  pale  at  the  sight  of  her,  *  You 
must  not  stay  here.  Go  home  ;  go  home  and  pray  God  to  forgive 
you  and  all  of  us,  and  to  renew  His  grace.  Go  home ;  we  are  on  oar 
way  to  London  Wall,  where  the  minister  is  to  be  tried  to-day  befcw 
the  presbyters.' 

He  waved  her  away,  excitedly  anxious,  it  seemed  to  Maiy,  to  be 
rid  of  her.     But  she  stood  firm,  looking  at  Mr.  Irving. 

*  Nevertheless,'  said  the  minister,  *  though  the  time  be  short,  if 
my  sister  have  need  of  me,  we  can  taiTy  for  awhile.' 

Tlie  gentle  speech  pierced  Mary  to  the  heart.  She  had  not 
tliou«;]it  ])efore  how  deeply  her  conduct  must  aflFect  others  beside 
herself.  Now  she  remembered  to  have  heard  that  Mr.  Irving  was  on 
trial  for  having  permitted  the  prophets  to  speak  in  the  church.  She 
felt  it  the  cnielest  part  of  her  punishment  thus  to  desert  him  in  the 
hour  of  need,  being  liei-self  the  cause  of  his  blameworthiness. 

*  Let  me  walk  with  you,'  she  said ;  '  I  can  tell  you  as  we  go.  It 
will  be  easier  than  standing  still.' 

Tliey  walked  on  a  little  way  in  silence. 

'  What  is  it,  my  sister  ? '  the  minister  said  at  length. 

*  Oh,'  cried  Mary,  *  forgive  me,  Mr.  Irving,  but  I  have  deceived 
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myself  and  all  of  you.  There  is  no  Spirit ;  we  are  all  deceived.  Oh, 
I  am  so  miserable ;  and  it  is  you  that  will  suffer  for  my  &ult ; — you, 
that  never  were  wrong.  Is  there  nothing — nothing  I  can  do  to  make 
it  be  as  if  it  had  not  happened  ? ' 

*  Hush,  hush ! '  said  Mr.  Irving,  *  you  know  not  what  you  say. 
Child  !  the  gift  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.' 

'  It  is  I,'  cried  Andrew  Home,  *  that  have  driven  her  to  despair. 
Poor  Mary !  poor  love !  I  have  been  too  hard  with  you.  But  it  was 
being  harder  to  myself.  Forgive  me,  dear,  and  repent,  and  all  will 
yet  go  well.' 

'  My  dear  child,'  went  on  the  minister — for  Mary  was  quite  silent 
still,  with  no  comfort  in  her  blank  eyes,  and  no  sign  in  her  miserable 
face  that  their  words  had  reached  her — *  do  not  be  so  discoturaged 
with  one  failure.  Your  feith  should  not  be  shaken  for  the  with- 
holding of  a  sign.  There  is  a  confidence  in  God  which  goes  far 
beyond  the  answer  of  the  Spirit.     I  would  you  had  it.' 

*  But — but — '  faltered  Mary, '  I  have  not  told  you  yet.  Oh,  how 
I  wish  you  could  say  it  for  me ! ' 

*  Take  courage,  dear  sister,'  he  replied  ;  *  do  not  despair.  The 
ways  of  God  are  not  as  our  ways,  neither  His  thoughts  our  thoughts  ; 
nor  do  we  know  in  what  manner  His  baptism  may  have  been  given 
us  unperceived.' 

*  Oh,  it  is  not  that — '  broke  in  Mary — '  if  it  were  only  that  I  How 
can  I  tell  you  ?  I  did  not  mean  to  be  wicked.  Ah  I  no,  indeed ; 
but  now  I  know  we  were  all  deluded.' 

*  Will  you  not  hear  me,  Mary  ? '  said  her  lover.  *  Why  are  you 
grown  so  wilful  ?  Believe  me,  it  is  now  that  you  are  deluded ; — now 
that  you  have  let  your  own  despair,  or  pride,  or  doubt,  grow  stronger 
than  the  will  of  God.' 

*  If  only  I  did  not  know,'  said  she,  *  how  gladly  I  would  believe 
you.' 

*  But  how  do  you  think  you  know  ?  tell  us  your  temptation,'  said 
the  minister. 

Poor  Mary  flushed  all  over  with  pain  and  shame,  but  she  tried  to 
forget  herself,  and  make  what  restitution  of  truth  was  possible. 

'  I  was  praying  this  morning,'  she  began  in  a  dull,  toneless  voice, 

*  when  the  old  feeling  seized  me.  It  had  never  seemed  so  perfect  an 
entrance  into  Christ  before.'   (She  stopped  a  moment  and  shuddered.) 

*  I  waited  for  the  word,  thinking  it  woidd  be  counsel.  But  when  the 
voice  spoke Mr.  Home,  it  was  your  name  I  said.' 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other ;  neither  had  a  thought  to  spare 
for  Mary.     The  meaning  of  her  speech  was  terribly  clear. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Irving  turned  towards  her.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  her  head  and  blessed  her.  *  God  comfort  you,'  he  said.  Then 
turning  to  his  friend :  *  Come,  Andrew,  there  is  not  time  to  lose. 
But  faith  is  hard — faith  is  very  hard.' 

Andrew  would  not  go. 

*Mary,  Mary!',  he  cried  out  in  a  passionate  attempt  of  dis- 
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belief.  ^  It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Repent,  own  your  error,  will  you 
deny  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ohost  ?  Oh,  my  love,  speak  one  word  of 
reassurance.  Beware  lest  Ood  be  angry  with  you,  as  it  is  written, 
^^  Because  ye  have  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  I  have 
not  made  sad."  Will  you  desert  him  in  the  hour  of  need  ?  One  word, 
Mary  !     Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  why  are  you  silent  ? ' 

In  his  excitement  he  had  come  close  up  to  her  ;  he  held  both  her 
hands  in  his,  and  looked  with  searching  appeal  in  her  fiEuse.  It  was 
hard  with  his  touch  upon  her,  his  voice  in  her  ears,  to  resist  him; 
and  her  own  heart  seconded  his  entreaty.  One  word  I  what  would  it 
not  bring  back  ? 

'  Does  he  not  know  ? '  she  wondered, '  how  I  long  to  speak  it  ? ' 

Yet  she  had  strength  to  keep  silence. 

He  dashed  her  away  from  him  and  turned  and  left  her,  with  such 
a  look  as  Anthony  might  have  given  to  a  beautiful  but  hell-bom 
temptress. 

^  Apostate ! '  he  cried ;  and  all  the  air  seemed  full  of  the  word, 
unfit  to  breathe. 

^Nlary  stood  looking  after  the  two  men,  till  they  were  out  of 
sight.  Then  she  crept  into  a  neighbouring  archway ;  leaning  against 
the  wall,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hand  and  wept  the,  few  painfol 
tears  of  a  broken  heart. 

Chaptbr  VIII. 

Therefore  night  shall  be  unto  you  that  ye  shall  not  have  a  yision ;  it  shall  be  dark 
unto  you,  that  ye  shall  not  divine ;  and  the  sun  shaU  go  down  over  the  piopbeti* 
and  the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them. — MiCAU. 

Mary  walked  home ;  and  that  day  went  as  other  days  had  gone. 
There  seemed  a  mockery  in  this  unaltered  form  of  life,  the  spirit 
})eiDg  dead.  The  daily  meals,  the  little  duties,  the  long  r^ietd, 
divided  the  hours  now  as  before. 

Happily  she  was  left  a  good  deal  to  herself;  her  fieither  was  biuy 
in  the  shop,  arranging  a  new  lot  of  books,  from  morning  till  late  at 
night.  Mrs.  Bodley,  not  unnaturally,  was  offended  with  Mary,  and 
did  not  speak  much  to  her. 

After  supper  on  the  second  night,  the  door-bell  rang.  Mn. 
I^odley  came  into  the  kitchen  where  Mary  was  ironing,  and  gave  her 
a  letter.     '  I'm  so  glad,  my  dear,'  she  said. 

The  girl  looked  at  it,  and  saw  the  address  was  in  Andrew^s 
writing.   She  sighed,  kissed  Mrs.  Bodley,  and  took  the  letter  npstain. 

She  did  not  break  the  seal  at  once.  First  she  knelt  down  by  her 
bedside  and  prayed  for  a  long  time,  with  a  child-like  trust  that  her 
appeal  would  turn  all  the  words  in  the  letter  to  kindness,  as  a  nmade 
changed  the  loaves  of  St.  Elizabeth  to  roses. 

Then  she  got  up  and  took  it  to  the  window,  for  the  feeUe 
sunlight  was  fading  already  from  the  west. 

This  is  what  she  read. 
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Dear  Mary, — Still  so  dear  to  me,  althoiigh  my  conscience  tells  me  that 
we  must  part.  I  cannot  cast  in  my  lot  with  one  whom  the  appix)ach  of 
diinger  has  made  apostate  to  the  truth  of  which  she  herself  has  been  a 
witness.  These  are  hard  words ;  but  my  heart  is  not  hard.  I  dare  not  see 
you,  knowing  it  to  be  for  the  last  time.  I  dare  not  look  on  your  £BUse  and 
acknowledge  that  the  soul  I  used  to  love  in  it  is  lost.  Dear  Mary,  let  it 
not  be  so.     We  must  part  \  our  love  is  shattered,  but  save  your  soul. 

Believe  me,  you  are  doing  very  wrong  in  denying  the  voice  of  the  Spirit. 
The  love  of  display,  which  now  I  see  to  have  been  always  your  besetting 
sin,  tempted  you  once  to  confound  your  wishes  with  the  voice  of  God.  But 
be  not  more  grievously  deluded  in  denying  the  true  utterance. 

I  could  weep,  Mary,  when  I  think  from  what  a  state  of  grace  you  are 
fallen.  But  the  mercies  of  God  are  infinite,  and  His  loving-kindness  ever- 
lasting. Pray  to  Him  that  he  may  forgive  the  sin  you  have  sinned  against 
Him,  as  I  pray  that  you  may  be  restored  to  the  simplicity  which  is  in 
Christ.  With  sincerest  wishes  for  the  eternal  well-being  of  your  soul, 
believe  me,  your  true  friend,  ^^^^  ^^^ 

A  cord  seemed  to  break  in  Mary's  brain.  She  read  the  cold 
little  letter  over  and  over,  trying  to  find  a  tender  meaning  in  each  un- 
pardoning  phrase.  Then,  with  a  great  sob,  she  owned  that  he  could 
never  have  loved  her.  It  seemed  strange  to  her  that  she  did  not  feel 
more  acutely.  There  were  no  tears  in  the  aching  eyes  that  watched 
the  sprouting  poplar,  its  smallest  branches  as  still  in  the  heavy, 
foggy  air,  as  carven  fretwork  on  a  ground  of  greenish  jade ;  she 
looked  quietly  out  at  the  low,  yellow  sky,  the  fog-blackened  houses. 

She  must  have  sat  a  long  while  thus ;  for  the  first  thing  she 
noticed  was  Mrs.  Bodley's  step  as  she  came  up  the  stairs  to  bed. 
'  Good  night,  Mary  1 '  she  called  through  the  curtain. 

Mary  did  not  stir ;  at  last  some  fibre  in  her  heart  seemed  to 
wake.  Was  it  never  that  she  should  see  him  again  ?  Every  happy 
moment  she  had  spent  with  him,  awoke  in  her  memory,  like  a 
mocking  dream.  She  thought  she  would  go  mad  if  she  did  not  at 
once  and  by  her  own  act  place  some  decisive  barrier  between  that 
past  and  this  present. 

She  rose  quickly  and  drew  back  the  curtain.  Mrs.  Bodley  lay 
asleep  in  unconscious  rest.  Mary  looked  at  her  a  little  while  and 
sighed,  but  did  not  wake  her ;  with  a  tenderness  strange  to  herself 
she  crept  away,  still  burdened  with  her  secret. 

After  a  while  she  heard  her  father  stirring  below.  She  went 
down  to  him,  taking  great  care  to  be  quiet.  He  was  outside  the 
shop  putting  up  the  shutters.  The  night  was  so  thick  and  dark  that 
he  neither  saw  nor  heard  her  till  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

'  Why,  child,  I  thought  you  were  a  ghost,'  he  said. 

And  indeed  she  was  strangely  pale. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  he  asked. 

Mary  looked  vaguely  before  her,  twisting  her  fingers  in  and  out. 

'  I  came  to  tell  you.  And  now  I  don't  quite  remember,'  she 
jeplied. 
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'  What  nonsense  are  you  up  to  now  ? '  said  her  father,  'disturlHii^ 
a  man  in  his  work  to  tell  him  such  rubbish.' 

^  Something  has  happened,  all  the  same,'  imosted  Maiy,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  head  ;  ^  though  I  can't  say  it,  I  feel  it  here.' 

^  /  know  what's  happened,'  Schonewald  replied,  '  and  that  is 
that  you'll  iret  yourself  into  a  fever  after  that  fool  of  a  parson.' 

'  Andrew  ? '  said  Mary, '  oh,  that  is  it.     Let  me  think*' 

^  Have  you  and  he  been  quarrelling? '  suggested  Schonewald. 

'  He  and  I  ?  you  must  not  say  that  any  more.  He  is  my  true 
friend — no  more,  nothing  more.' 

^  What  d'ye  mean  ? '  said  he  roughly ;  ^  do  you  mean  to  say  the 
engagement's  broken  off? ' 

'  Andrew,  Andrew ! '  said  Mary,  with  a  little  shiver.  '  Oh,  is  (rod 
very  angry  with  me,  I  wonder  ?  ' 

^  Confound  the  blackguard,'  burst  out  Schonewald*  <  He  thinks 
my  daughter  good  enough  to  make  a  useless  fool  of,  does  he  ?  but 
not  to  marry  and  provide  for.     I'll  punish  him.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Mary,  '  punish  me ;  God  will  punish  me.  The 
false  prophet  shall  die !     Andrew  said  that.' 

'  False  prophet  ?  What  are  you  after,  child  ?  Have  thej  found 
you  out  ? ' 

^  Accursed ;  a  shame  to  Ood,'  she  muttered,  as  if  striving  to 
recall  a  phrase  which  had  no  reference  to  herselfl 

^  What  have  you  done?'  he  asked,  peering  at  her  with  curious 
eyes.  He  had,  perhaps,  never  felt  so  angry  in  his  life.  AU  his 
schemes  ruined,  and  for  no  reason  that  he  could  find. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they've  found  out  your  tomfooleiy  was 
lies ? '  he  went  on.     'I  could  have  told  them  that  all  along^.' 

'  I  don't  understand,'  said  Mary,  with  a  bewildered  glance.  *  Don't 
you  believe  in  me,  father  ?  I  am  a  prophetess,  like  Deborah.  Ofa 
no,  oh  no !     All  deceit ;  all  lies ;  all  ruin  1 ' 

*  1  tell  you  what  I  do  believe,'  said  her  &ther  crossly,  *  and  that's 
that  you  didn't  stick  at  a  story  or  two  to  catch  your  young  panoo, 
and  1  wouldn't  have  blamed  you  if  you'd  played  your  hand  wiselyi 
but  you've  made  a  false  move  and  lost  the  game.' 

^  Lost,'  she  cried ;  ^  yes,  that  is  true.  1  am  lost,  lost^  lost  I  Oh 
Grod,  1  am  lost,  lind  me  I'  and  flinging  up  her  arms,  she  darted 
wildly  away  into  the  black,  impenetrable  night,  into  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  the  stifling  fog. 

Her  father  stood  amazed  for  a  moment.  The  girl  must  have  lost 
her  senses.  Then  he  rushed  into  the  fog  in  search  of  her,  but  his 
seeking  was  in  vain. 

Meanwhile  Mary  ran  on  tliroiigh  the  darkness,  with  stumbling 
steps,  anywhere,  away  from  home,  beyond  the  reach  of  remembrance. 

Where  was  the  God  she  liad  blasphemed,  the  Grod  who  most 
condemn  her,  Who  alone  could  pity  her  and  understand  ?  She  ran 
with  outstretched  arms,  meaning  to  fly  to  His  knees  for  shelter,  to 
bathe  His  feet  with  her  tears,  like  another  penitent  Mary  of  old, 
who  was  a  sinner. 
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She  did  not  hear  the  shouts  of  the  angry  drivers,  nor  heed,  though 
once  she  struck  her  brow  against  a  kunp-post  till  blood  streamed 
from  the  wound,  and  more  than  once  she  stumbled  at  the  kerb  and 
fell  prone  to  the  earth.  Faint  and  weary,  she  sped  on,  without  will 
or  purpose,  but  her  feet,  used  to  one  journey,  carried  her  along  the 
familiar  road  to  Regent's  Square.  Looming  before  her  stood  the 
church,  solemn  and  lonely  in  the  night.  Mary  crept  into  the  porch, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did.  She  had  neither  cloak  nor  bonnet^ 
and  wrapped  her  skirt  round  head  and  shoulders  to  shield  her  from 
the  clammy  cold. 

Thus  covered,  she  huddled  against  the  wall,  close,  closer,  as 
though  the  stones  were  holy,  and  could  keep  bad  dreams  away. 

Ah,  worse  than  any  vision  was  the  absolute  blank,  within,  with- 
out. No  longer  she  remembered  what  crime  obscured  her  soul  with 
its  awful  shadow.  Fearful,  unrecognisable,  it  oppressed  her  like 
those  vague  evils  which  frighten  children  in  the  dark.  She  could 
no  more  define  the  cause  of  her  anguish  than  pierce  with  sight  the 
thickening  blackness  that  surrounded  her. 

For  now  the  fog  had  rolled  in  a  solid  flood  through  square  and 
street,  palpable  and  deadly,  foul  with  poisonous  eflluvia  that  could 
not  rise  and  escape.  The  open  porch  where  Mary  crouched  had  no 
asylum  from  its  reach.  It  hung  like  a  weight  on  her  eyes,  and 
wrapped  her  round  like  lead ;  there  was  no  life  in  its  air. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  fog  seemed  to  stifle  her,  her  limbs 
grew  numb  and  heavy  ;  her  sorrows  troubled  her  no  longer  ;  she  sank 
into  inert  repose. 

'  Oh,  merciful  heaven,'  she  thought,  *  for  even  such  as  I  am  is 
there  rest?' 

Chaptbk  IX. 

Ah  I  judge  her  gently,  who  so  deeply  loved  ; 

Her,  who  in  reason's  spite,  yet  without  crime, 

Was  in  a  trance  of  passion  thus  removed. — Laodamia. 

Eaklt  the  next  morning  Andrew  Home  and  Mr.  Irving  were 
walking  towards  the  church.  Their  conversation  had  been  of  yes- 
terday's trial,  until  the  minister,  whose  troubles  never  made  him 
unmindful  of  the  need  of  others,  suddenly  said — 

'  By-the-bye,  what  has  become  of  that  poor  little  Miss  Schone- 
wald  ?  I  have  thought  of  her  a  good  deal.  Poor  child,  she  out- 
reaches  me  in  sorrow.' 

'  She  has  brought  it  on  herself,'  Andrew  replied  curtly. 

*  That  does  not  lighten  it.  Shame,  doubt,  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  such  personal  troubles  are  worse  than  abandonment  and  estrange- 
ment even.  And  I  fear  we  have  let  her  feel  herself  abandoned. 
She  is  your  intended,  is  she  not  ?  You  must  be  very  gentle  with 
her.' 

'  I  am  not  engaged  to  her  now,'  said  Andrew. 

'  Dear  friend,'  said  the  minister,  *  I  trust  you  have  done  nothing 
in  haste  ? ' 
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^  No.  It  was  hard  fot  both,  but  it  was  for  the  best.  There  was 
too  wide  a  division,  of  late,  between  our  souls  for  love  even  to  bridge, 
and  I  fear  I  did  not  love  her.  I  loved  my  own  **  fency,"  not  Marj 
Schonewald.' 

There  was  too  much  self-reproach  in  his  voice  for  Mr.  Irving  to 
make  a  blaming  answer^  and  he  could  make  no  other.  So  they  weut 
on  some  way  in  silence. 

As  they  turned  the  comer  they  saw  a  little  crowd  before  the 
church  door.  At  first  they  thought  that  some  specially  sympath^ic 
members  of  the  congregation  had  come  thus  early  to  gain  the  first 
news  of  the  trial ;  but  on  coming  nearer  they  perceived  that  the 
loiterers  were  of  a  different  class :  some  workmen  going  to  their 
labours,  a  constable,  an  Irish  huckstress  with  a  basket  of  oranges. 
They  stood  in  a  knot  at  the  entrance  to  the  porch ;  above  their 
whispers  rose  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  constable. 

^The  second  the  fog  killed  last  night,'  they  heard  hixn  saying: 
^  first  a  cabby,  now  this  here  young  woman.  Exposure,  as  they  ctlli 
it.     She  doesn't  look  like  a  tramp  neither.' 

And  he  bent  down,  curiously. 

*  She's  only  a  girleen,'  said  the  applewoman,  *  but  very  tired- 
looking  for  one  so  young.  The  Lord's  taken  her  out  of  pain  and 
given  her  a  happy  death.     There's  no  fear  in  her  face.' 

She  knelt  down  by  the  corpse,  telling  her  beads.  The  change  in 
her  position  showed  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  within. 

The  two  friends  hastened.  Suddenly  Andrew  Home  sped  on,  and 
Mr.  Irving,  from  behind,  saw  him  fling  himself  upon  his  knees  and 
take  the  slender  little  body  into  his  arms. 

^  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  deceased,  sir  ? '  said  the  constable 
respectfully,  taking  out  his  notebook. 

*  Sure  yer  honour's  come  too  late,'  said  the  orange-womaa ;  *you 
can  do  no  more  than  another  now ;  pray  Mary  and  the  blessed  saints 
to  rest  her  soul.' 

He  spoke  no  word  to  either ;  he  did  not  hear  them. 

The  minister,  coming  up  a  moment  later,  stooped  and  saw  at  rot 
upon  her  lover's  shoulder  the  tired,  peaceful  £bu^  of  Mary  Schoneifald. 

He  sent  the  people  away,  quietly :  but  Andrew  Home  knelt  on, 
and  did  not  stir.  Bitterly  his  heart  reproached  him  for  every  citiel 
or  thoughtless  word  gone  by,  and  never  again  to  be  unsaid.  It  was 
bis  punishment  to  recall  them  thus,  holding  in  his  arms  the  dead  body 
oi  the  woman  who  had  loved  him  ;  whom  then;  for  the  first  time,  he 
truly  loved. 

But  Mary  Schonewald  could  never  know  it. 

A.  Mart  F.  Robimsoii. 


Niii.i\ — Althouf^h  so  well-known  a  man  as  Edward  Irving  has  been  intndnoed 
into  this  story,  it  is  purely  a  work  of  liction.  i>ut  though  fictitioas  it  is  baftsd  oa  a 
very  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  history  of  Irving  and  his  contemponrMS. Ko. 
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Swift  and  Ireland. 

THOSE  who  read  Mr.  Matthew  Aniold's  collection  of  Burke's 
papers  on  Ireland  may  remember  Burke's  testimony  to  bis 
great  predecessor,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  No  two  minds  could  be 
less  in  sympathy  than  these  two,  yet  Burke  could  say  of  Swift's  Irish 
letters : — 

The  tracts  relating  to  Ireland  are  those  of  a  public  nature,  in  which  the 
Dean  appears  in  the  best  light,  because  they  do  honour  to  his  heart  as  well 
as  to  hi^  head ;  furnishing  some  additional  proofs  that  though  he  was  free 
in  his  abuse  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners, 
he  had  their  interest  sincerely  at  heart,  and  perfectly  understood  it.     His 

*  Sermon  upon  Doing  Good,*  though  peculiarly  adapted  to  Ireland  and  Wood's 
design  upon  it,  contains  perhaps  the  best  motives  to  patriotism  that  ever 
were  delivered  within  so  small  a  compass. 

In  spite  of  their  merits,  however,  Swift's  papers  on  Ireland  are  very 
little  known  or  appreciated.  There  are  perhaps  few  acknowledged 
English  classics  who  are  so  seldom  read  in  the  present  day  as  Swift. 
Of  course  everybody  knows,  or  pretends  to  know  and  understand^ 

*  Gulliver's  Travels,'  and  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  and  there  are  people 
who  have  dipped  into  the  '  Journal  to  Stella,'  and  the  *  Battle  of  the 
Books  ; '  but  whether  from  the  unfortunate  vein  of  coarseness  which 
runs  through  most  of  his  writings,  or  on  account  of  the  dark 
sayings  which  abound  in  subtle  satire,  it  is  more  common  to  hear 
opinions  about  Swift  deliberately  quoted  from  Thackeray's  essay, 
than  to  find  judgment  based  upon  independent  study.  Everyone 
can  talk  about  Swift,  especially  in  connection  with  Stella  and 
Vanessa,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  takes  the  trouble  to  gain  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  dispenser  of  wormwood  and  gall. 

If  Swift  in  general  is  neglected,  his  writings  on  Ireland  are  par- 
ticularly ignored.  It  is  often  considered  enough  to  remember  that 
the  *  Drapier's  Letters '  are  a  contribution  by  Swift  to  Irish  polemical 
literature.  But  the  '  Drapier's  Letters,'  though  they  have  an  import- 
ance and  a  charm  of  their  own,  are  not  the  most  valuable  of  Swift's 
Irish  papers  from  the  historical  point  of  ^aew.  For  the  history  of 
Irish  distress  and  of  the  schemes  for  its  alleviation  many  of  the  less 
famous  pamphlets  which  the  Dean  fulminated  from  his  throne  in  the 
liberties  of  St.  Patrick  stand  much  above  the  *  Drapier's  Letters ; ' 
and  a  very  considerable  collection  of  facts  and  theories  about  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  remedies  therefor,  might  be  gathered  from 
Swift's  private  correspondence.  Mr.  Lecky  in  an  early  work  has 
done  something  to?mrds  placing  the  Dean  in  his  true  position,  as  a 

*  Leader  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland ; '  but  he  devotes  more  space  tu 
the  well-known  facts  and  friendships  of  Swift's  life  than  to  his  views 
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as  an  IriBh  politician.  These  views,  however,  are  so  often  and  so 
clearly  expressed  in  the  public  pamphlets  and  the  private  letters 
which  are  included  in  Swift^s  works,  that  it  is  surpriaing  that  they 
have  not  been  analysed  and  abstracted  before. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  of  Swift's  sane  life  may  be  called  his 
Irish  period.     During  this  time  he  was  almost  continuously  resident 
in  Ireland,  and  his  pen  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  Irish  oonoeni& 
His   friends   were  out  of  power,   Oxford  was  no  longer  at  Court, 
Eolingbroke  was  in  exile ;  the  hated  Walpole  and  his  IKHliigs  carried 
all  before  them ;  and  Swift  found  himself  powerless  for  good  or  evil 
in  London.     It  was  then  that  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  resolved 
to  busy  himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  deanery  and  the  interests  of 
bis  own  countrymen.     He  submitted,  but  he  was  never  reconciled  to 
the  change.     The  man  who  had  been  for  awhile  the  real  ruler  of 
England,  the   adviser  and   controller  of  Harley  and   St.  John,  the 
friend  of  Pope  and  Gay  and  the  choice  circle  of  wits  that  surroanded 
them,  could  not  easily  content  himself  with  superintending  the  petty 
details  of  a  chapter  and  revising  the  leases  of  his  deaneiy.     Swift 
never  pretended  to  like  his  work  or  his  place.     Frequent  and  litter 
are  bis  complaints  that  he  should  be  consigned  to  die  ^  like  a  poisoned 
rat  in  a  hole '  among  a  nation  of  slaves.     His  letters  are  fall  of 
contempt  for  the  land  he  was  bom  in ;  it  is  a  miserable,  an  acconed 
coimtry,  only  tolerable  to  visitors  who  have  shut  their  eyes  to  all 
other  lands ;  the  worst  of  going  to  England,  he  says,  is  that  you  have 
to  come  back  to  Ireland.^     It  was  certainly  from  no  afieetion  or 
partiality  that  he  took  upon  himself  to  chsumpion  the  cause  (tf  his 
nation.     It  is  perhaps   hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  positively 
hated  the  land  and  its  inhabitants — Celts  and  Saxons,   Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  Churchmen,  without  distinction  of  persons.    After 
his  London  life,  with  its  friendships  and   brilliant   intercourse  of 
mind,  the  society  of  Dublin  was  hardly  to  be  endured.     In  uiging 
upon  Pope  (July  1733)  the  improbability  of  his  digestion  suffering 
from  a  proposed  visit  to  Dublin,  Swift  describes  his  neighbours  in  do 
very  glowing  colours  : — 

I  ])elieve  ihei*e  are  in  this  whole  city  three  gentlemen  out  of  employ- 
ment who  are  able  to  give  entertainments  once  a  month.  Those  who  an  in 
employment  of  Church  or  State  are  three  parts  in  four  from  ESnghmd,  and 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  dozen :  those  indeed  may  onoe  or  twice  invite 
their  friends,  or  any  person  of  distinction  that  makes  a  voyage  hither.  All 
my  acquaintiince  tell  me  they  know  not  above  three  families  where  tfaer  csn 
occasionally  dine  in  a  whole  year.  Dr.  Delany  is  the  only  gentleman  I 
know  who  keeps  one  certain  day  in  the  week  to  entertain  seven  or  aigfat 


'  *  Von  all  live  in  a  wretched  dirty  doghole  and  prison/  he  writes  to  Dr. 
Sheridan,  *  but  it  is  a  ^ockI  place  enough  to  die  in ; '  and  in  a  letter  to  Pope  he  go« 
further  in  uncomplimentary  comparisons  :  *  You  are  an  ill-Catholio,*  he  nji,  'or  m 
worse  geographer  ;  for  T  can  assure  you  Ireland  is  not  Paradise,  and  I  appeal  evm 
to  any  Spanish  divine  whether  a<ldresses  were  ever  made  to  a  friend  in  bdl  or  pw^ 
gatory.' 
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iriends  at  dinner,  and  to  pass  the  evening,  where  there  is  nothing  of  excess 
either  in  eating  or  drinking. 

This  is  a  letter  of  invitation!  But  the  end  is  better  than  the 
beginning,  and  in  it  we  see  that  even  Swift  himself  saw  something 
of  the  other  side  of  his  shield.  He  goes  on.  to  say,  that  *  there  are 
at  least  six  or  eight  gentlemen  of  sense,  learning,  good  humour,  and 
taste,  able  and  desirous  to  please  you,  and  orderly  females,  some  of 
the  better  sort,  to  take  care  of  you  ; '  and  then,  in  explaining  why 
he  cannot  visit  Pope  or  come  to  London,  he  gives  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  his  position  in  Dublin  : — 

I  hate  the  thought  of  London,  where  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  live  other* 
wise  than  by  shifting,  which  is  now  too  late.  Neither  can  I  have  con- 
veniences in  the  country  for  three  horses  and  two  servants,  and  many  others 
which  I  have  here  at  hand.  I  am  one  of  the  governors  of  all  the  hackney 
coaches,  carts,  and  carriages,  round  this  town,  who  dare  not  insult  me  like 
your  rascally  waggoners  and  coachmen,  but  give  me  the  way.  Nor  is  there 
one  lord  or  squire,  for  a  hundred  of  yours,  to  turn  me  out  of  the  road  or 
run  over  me  with  their  coaches-and-six.  Thus  I  make  some  advantage  of 
the  public  poverty,  and  give  you  the  reasons  for  what  I  once  wrote,  why  I 
choose  to  be  a  freeman  among  slaves,  rather  than  a  slave  among  freemen. 
Then  I  walk  the  streets  in  peace  without  being  justled,  nor  even  without  a 
thousand  blessings  from  my  friends  the  vulgar.  I  am  lord-mayor  of  120 
houses,  I  am  absolute  lord  of  the  greatest  cathedral  in  the  kingdom,  am  at 
peace  with  the  neighbouring  princes,  the  lord-mayor  of  the  city,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  only  the  latter,  like  the  king  of  France,  sometimes 
attempts  encroachments  on  my  dominion,  as  old  Lewis  did  upon  Lorraine. 

A  couple  of  years  before  he  was  appointed  to  St.  Patrick's,  he 
rated  the  *  thousand  blessings '  very  cheaply :  *  it  is  my  comfort,' 
he  wrote  to  Archbishop  King,  *  that  contempt  in  Ireland  will  be  no 
sort  of  mortification  to  me.'  But  when  the  reverse  came  to  pas.^, 
and  honour  and  reverence  instead  of  contempt  came  upon  him,  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  tribute  of  a  nation,  though  he  treated  his 
admirers  in  his  usual  cavalier  fashion.  After  the  ^Drapier'  cam- 
paign, the  people  recognised  their  champion,  and  each  subsequent 
paper  only  fastened  the  Dean  closer  to  their  hearts.  A  Drapier  a 
Club  was  founded  at  Cavan ;  letters  and  inquiries  on  all  subjects 
poured  in  for  the  Drapier's  coimsel,  and  Swift  became  the  most 
popular  man  in  Ireland.  The  Lord-Lieutenant,  Lord  Carteret,  wrote 
to  him  in  1733  : — 

I  know  by  experience  how  much  that  city  [Dublin]  thinks  itself  under 
your  protection,  and  how  strictly  they  used  to  obey  all  orders  fulminated  from 
the  sovereignty  of  St.  Patrick's.  .  .  .  You  can  give  anyone  law  and  capacity 
in  half  an  hour ;  and  if  by  chance  a  rake  should  get  these  faculties  any  other 
way,  you  can  make  the  worthy  c  tizens  believe  he  has  them  not ;  and  you 
can  sustain  any  machine  in  a  furred  gown. 

Everyone  knows  Lord  Caiiieret's  answer  when  asked  how  he  go- 
verned Ireland.  *  I  pleased  Dr.  Swift ; '  and  the  question,  which  was 
put  to  Walpole  when  he  wanted  to  arrest  the  Dean,  whether  he  had 
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ten  thousand  men  handy  for  the  purpose.     But  perhaps  one  of  the 
strongest  testimonies  to  Swift's  reputation   in   Ireland  is  the  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  between  him  and  the  Mayor  of  Cork* 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Dean's  receiving  the  freedoin  of  that  city  in  a 
silver  box,  which  box  was  uninscribed,  and  the   parchment  accom- 
panying it  destitute  of  any  reasons  for  conferring  the  honour.     Swift 
returned  the  box  and  document  with  a  very  haughty  letter,  in  which 
he  requested  the  mayor  either  to  give  on  box  and  parchment  the 
grounds  on  which  the  freedom  had  been  conferred,  or  else  to  bestow 
both  on  some  more  worthy  person.     One  would  have  imagined  that 
the  good  citizens  of  Cork  would  have  resented  such   injurious  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  following  letter  from  their  mayor  shows  how  Swift  was 
reverenced  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  and  how  agreeable  humble- 
pie  may  be  to  the  palate  if  flavoured  by  our  hero : — 

Cork  :  September  14,  1737. 

Revei-end  Sir. — 1  am  favoured  with  yours  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  am 
sorry  the  health  of  a  man  the  whole  kingdom  has  at  heart  should  be  >o 
much  in  danger. 

When  the  box  with  youi*  freedom  was  given  the  Recorder  to  be  pi^ 
sen  ted  to  you,  I  hoped  he  would,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  have  ezpreoed 
their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  many  services  the  public  have  re- 
ceived from  yon,  which  are  the  motives  that  induced  us  to  make  you  one  of 
our  citizens ;  and  as  they  will  ever  remain  monuments  to  your  glory,  we 
imagined  it  needless  to  make  any  inscription  on  the  box,  and  especially  as 
we  have  no  precedents  on  our  books  for  any  such.  But  as  eo  great  and 
daserving  a  patriot  merits  all  distinction  that  can  be  made,  I  have,  by  the 
consent  and  a}>;)T-obation  of  the  council,  directed  the  box  to  you,  and  hope 
what  is  inscril'C  I  upon  it,  although  greatly  inferior  to  what  your  merit  L^ 
entitled  to,  will,  however,  demonstrate  the  great  r^;ard  and  respect  we  hare 
for  you,  on  account  of  the  many  singular  services  your  pen  and  your 
counsel  have  done  this  poor  country;  and  am,  reverend  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  ^^^  Farrell,  Mayor. 

Surely  humble-pie  was  never  eaten  with  a  better  grace !  And, 
assuredly,  no  man  ever  won  such  unquestioned  popularity  with  aa 
little  conciliation.  But  this  very  coldness  and  want  of  sympathy 
— Swift  had  none,  except  perhaps  for  three  or  four  friends  like  Harlev 
jind  Pope  — p^ve  an  additional  value  to  the  estimates  and  judgments 
of  the  man  who  enjoyed  so  exceptional  a  vantage-ground  firom 
which  to  form  his  diajj^no-sis  of  the  disease  of  Ireland.  The  king  of 
St.  Patrick's  might  have  allowed  himself,  figuratively  speaking,  to 
be  chaired  by  his  admirers,  till  his  mind  became  elevated  to  those 
hazy  regfiouR  where  the  objects  of  popular  enthusiasm  are  too  apt  to 
float.  Swift  never  let  himself  be  carried  away  by  his  followers.  It 
was  his  reason,  not  liis  heart,^  moved  him  to  defend  them,  and  as  he 

"  It  is  worth  notinjjf,  that  Swift  could  be  very  kind  and  cliaritablc  in  his  own 
way.  It  is  known  fiom  his  own  statement  in  self-defence  tYiac  he  Dned  to  leml 
small  sums  to  fwor  inchistrious  tradesmen  in  Dublin,  without  inforest,  and  that  hi' 
thiw  reco\ore<l  above  two  hundred  families  from  ruin,  and  2>Iaced  lUOHt  of  them  ia  a 
comforlable  position. 
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had  no  cause  to  trouble  about  his  heart,  he  was  the  better  able  to 
keep  his  head  cool. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  passages  in  Swift's  writings  which  speak 
of  his  '  sincere  passion  for  the  natives ; '  his  compassion  for  their 
misery  and  wretchedness ;  but  this  softer  feeling  had  little  to  do  with 
his  championship  of  the  cause  of  Ireland.  The  real  reason  he  gives 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Francis  Grant  (1734):  *  What  I  did  for  this 
country  was  from  perfect  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression.'  '  Cor- 
ruptions are  apt  to  make  me  impatient  and  give  oflFence.'  It  was  in 
fact  that  very  *  sseva  indigiiatio,'  which  he  described  in  his  own 
epitaph,  that  sacred  wrath  against  wrong,  that  stirred  him  to  his 
country's  aid.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  Swift's  bitterness  and  mis- 
anthropy, but  we  do  not  always  recognise  the  noble  qualities  which 
counterbalanced  the  misfortunes  of  his  disposition.  The  stern  sense 
of  right  and  justice,  which  prompted  him  to  lay  bare  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  is  one  of  the  most  salient  points  in  his  character.  Perhaps 
personal  pique  may  have  sometimes  thwarted  his  judgment  and  made 
it  unjust  in  private  matters;  but  in  public  affairs  he  put  justice  in 
the  forefront  of  all  other  considerations.  The  misrepresentation  of 
Wood's  coinage  in  the  *  Drapier's  Letters '  is  supposed  to  be  an  argu- 
ment against  Swift's  impartiality :  but  it  is  probable  that  he  believed 
what  he  said  of  the  defects  of  the  coins,  and  did  not  wilfully  pervert 
facts.  Swift  would  push  a  party  advantage  to  the  utmost  limit,  and 
would  hawk  a  party  cry  till  he  was  hoarse,  but  we  do  not  believe  he 
would  make  his  advantage  or  get  his  cry  out  of  a  falsehood. 

There  was  indeed  enough  in  the  state  of  Ireland  to  move  Swift's 
indignation — the  '  mixture  of  rage  and  compassion '  which  he  de- 
scribes in  the  *  Intelligencer' — and  the  misery  of  the  people  was  the 
more  painful  to  him,  since  certain  '  vile  betrayers  and  insulters '  of 
the  country  '  insinuate  themselves  into  favour  by  saying  it  is  a  rich 
nation  ...  by  which,  as  I  apprehend,  they  can  only  mean  them- 
selves, for  they  have  skipped  over  the  Channel  from  the  vantage- 
giound  of  a  dunghill,  upon  no  other  merit,  either  visible  or  divinable, 
than  that  of  not  having  been  bom  among  us.'  Swift  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  the  report  of  these  betrayers :  and  in  letters, 
pamplilets,  and  sermons,  insists  again  and  again  on  the  miseries  and 
disabilities  of  the  Irish,  till  his  fertile  tongue  can  find  no  new 
words,  and  he  has  to  repeat  what  he  has  said  in  almost  identical 
phrases.  These  pictures  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  first  third  of 
the  ftighteenth  century  contain  many  curious  parallels  with  what  we 
have  been  reading  lately  from '  our  own  correspondent'  in  the  disturbed 
parts  of  Ireland.  Of  course  there  are  references  to  grievances  which 
no  longer  exist — as  is  the  case  with  Burke's  papers ; — the  restrictions 
on  trade,  the  penal  laws,  and  other  heavy  buidens,  are  happily 
removed.  But  there  are  many  long-standing  evils  which  are  not 
much  better  now  than  they  were  in  Swift's  day.  There  were  ab- 
sentees then  as  now,  rack-renting  landlords  were  no  tenderer  in  1730 
than  in    1 881,  tenants'  improvements  were  as  much  a  dead  loss  of 
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capital  in  the  time  of  Swift  as  in  the  time  of  Lord  Bessborough,  and 
rents  were  raised  on  every  change  of  tenant  as  regularly  then  as  to- 
day. Swift's  picture  of  Ireland  is  a  melancholy  study,  before  which 
Englishmen  mnst  stand  ashamed  :  very  little  of  its  shadow  has  been 
lightened,  and  some  of  the  darkest  blots  still  testify  to  our  neglect. 

From  the  mass  of  these  papers  on  Irish  affairs,  it  is  not  easy  to 
select  in  reasonable  brevity,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  an 
outline  of  the  main  subjects,  leaving  minor  matters  altogether  out  of 
consideration.     Swift  wrote  upon  everything  connected  with  Ireland. 
political,  social,  or  scientific.     At  one  time  it  is  Irish  trade  or  n^ 
trade  that  engages  his  attention  ;  at  another,  he  uif;es  his  fellow- 
ccMmtrymen  to  patronise    Kilkenny   coal.     Banks,  currency,  agri- 
culture, fisheries,  grazing,  making  roads,  reclaiming  bogs,  and  planting 
groves,  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  language,  and  infants  as  an  article 
of  food,  are  among  the  subjects  he  discusses.     In  all  these  are  thi» 
essential  virtues  of  Swift's  style  :  they  are  all  treated  in  his  inflexibly 
logical  fashion,  reduced  to  absurdity,  or  laughed  out  of  existence, 
driven  home  with  a  sledge-hammer,  and  accompanicni  by  a  dispersin^^ 
of  sharp  splinters  into  the  soft  places  of  many  onlookers.     But  in 
spite  of  their  sharp-;  et  ^vit  and  the  clearness  of  the  issues,  many  \A 
tliese  papers  possess  small  interest  to  a  latter-day  reader.     Others, 
however,  are  of  a  more  general  and  permanent  character,  and  show 
plainly  the  unhappy  condition  in  which  the  country  was  plnngfd 
when  the  fierce  Dean  took  up  his  invincible  cudgels  in  its  behoof. 

Swift's  Irish  papers  were  principally  written  between  1720  and 
1733,  and  the  first  of  any  importance,  published  in  1720,  was  *A 
Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufacture,^  in  which  the 
cruelty  of  the  prohibitive  laws  against  exportation  was  forcihlj 
exposed,  and  the  people  were  urged  to  restrict  themselves  wholly  to 
home  manufactures ;  to  wear  Irish  clothes,  and  furnish  their  hoiue^ 
with  Irish  furniture,  and  to  buy  nothing  of  foreign  make  that  coald 
])()ssibly  be  done  without;  whilst  the  pretended  impositions  which 
'  poor  England '  siiffered  from  Ireland  were  laid  bare  to  the  sting  of 
Swift's  heaviest  whip.  It  is  one  of  his  happiest  satires,  and  even 
here  there  is  an  indication  of  what  was  to  follow,  in  the  denunciation 
of  'onr  country  landlords,  who,  by  unmeafiurable  screwing  and  rack- 
ing their  tenants  nil  ov(t  the  khigdom,  have  already  reduced  the 
nu.sera])le  peof)le  to  a  worse  condition  than  the  peasants  in  France  or 
the  vassals  in  (Jermany  and  Poland  ;  so  that  the  whole  species  of 
what  we  call  substantial  farmers  will  soon  be  utterlv  at  an  end.'  The 
coiisei[uencesof  this  lx>ld  attack  h.ivc  been  described  by  Swift  himself 
in  a  letter  to  Alexander  Pope,  dated  Dublin,  January  10,  172 1 : — 

I  have  writtoik  in  this  kingilom  a  iliscour8e  to  pei'suade  the  wretcbeti 
p(H)]>le  to  wear  tiieir  owii  manufactures,  iuHte^d  of  those  from  England; 
this  tix?jitlse  soon  spread  vory  fast,  hein^  .  gnn^able  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  imtion,  except  of  tlioso  gentlemen  uho  liiid  emploj'ments  or  vei^ 
exiK'ctaiits.  Uixni  whicli  w  }>orsoii  in  givat  oiKcehere  immediately  took  (be 
alarm :  he  scut  in  haste  for  the  chief-justice,  and  informed  him  of  a  sedi- 
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tious,  factious,  and  virulent  pamphlet  lately  published,  with  a  design  of 
setting  the  two  kingdoms  at  variance,  directing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
printer  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  The  chief- 
justice  had  so  quick  an  understanding,  that  he  resolved  if  possible  to  outdo 
his  orders.  The  grand  juries  of  the  county  and  city  were  practised  effec- 
tually with,  to  represent  the  said  pamphlet  with  all  aggravating  epithets,  for 
which  they  had  thanks  sent  them  from  England,  and  their  presentments 
published  for  several  weeks  in  all  the  newspapers.  The  printer  was  seized, 
and  forced  to  give  great  bail.  After  his  trial,  the  jury  brought  him  in  not 
guilty,  although  they  had  been  culled  with  the  utmost  industry.  The  chief- 
justice  sent  them  back  nine  times,  and  kept  them  eleven  hours,  until,  being 
perfectly  tired  out,  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  mercy  of  the 
judge,  by  what  they  call  a  special  verdict.  During  the  trial,  the  chief- 
justice,  among  other  singularities,  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  protested 
solemnly  that  that  author's  design  was  to  bring  in  the  Pretender,  although 
there  was  not  a  single  syllable  of  party  in  the  whole  treatise,  and  although 
it  was  known  that  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  professed  his  own  prin- 
ciples publicly  disallowed  his  proceedings.  But  the  cause  being  so  very 
odious  and  unpopular,  the  trial  of  the  verdict  was  deferred  from  one  term  to 
another,  until  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Lord- Lieutenant's,  arrival,  his 
grace,  after  mature  advice  and  permission  from  England,  was  pleased  to 
grant  a  noli  prosequi. 

In  referring  to  this  incident  on  another  occasion,  Swift  remarked, 
that  the  judge  had  then  *gone  to  his  oivnplace,^  and  printed  it  in 
grim  italics. 

The  seven  '  Drapier's  Letters '  which  appeared  (like  almost  all 
S¥dft'8  works,  anonymously)  in  1724-5  were,  however,  the  first  to 
exercise  that  wide  influence  over  the  people  wliich  his  writings  ever 
afterwards  retained.  Their  precise  object,  the  rejection  of  a  copper 
coinage  supposed  to  be  base,  issued  by  a  private  contractor  in 
England  under  royal  patent,  presents  little  permanent  interest; 
though  the  intended  fraud,  if  fraud  there  was,  stirred  up  the  vials 
of  Swift's  wrath  tempest  high.  The  real  importance  of  these  letters 
lies  in  their  effect  upon  the  nation.  For  the  first  time  an  Irish  public 
opinion  was  brought  tx)  bear  upon  the  Government  as  a  force  in 
politics.  Swift's  vehement  warnings  and  denunciations  created  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  Hitherto  the  Irish  had  either  submitted  Kke 
*  dumb  driven  cattle,'  or  had  broken  out  into  useless  revolt.  Hencefor- 
ward they  possessed  a  stronger  weapon — the  persistent  battery  of  public 
opinion.  It  was  a  revolution  in  resistance,  which  did  more  for  the 
cause  of  Ireland  than  fifty  rebellions. 

The  '  Drapier's  Letters '  won  the  day ;  Wood's  halfpence  were 
countermanded,  and  the  Dean,  with  an  ineffectual  offer  of  300^.  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Drapier  over  his  head,  became  the  idol  and 
saviour  of  his  countrymen. 

But  there  is  something  in  these  Letters  besides  their  effect  and 
success  which  demands  notice.  They  do  not  deal  wholly  with  half- 
pence. Swift  takes  up  in  tliem  the  strong  and  liberal  line  of  defence 
which  he  always  afterwards  maintained.  In  the  famous  Fourth 
Letter,  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  finest  satire  in  the  lanyfuage, 
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and  with  an  admirable  specimen  of  Swift's  serious  humour  in  his 
treatment  of  the  fire-ball  threat,  we  come  upon   a  magnificent  vin- 
dication of  Irish  liberty,  and  a  firm  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Irish  dependence.     Wood  had  asserted,  among  other  chai^^es,  that 
those  who  opposed  his  coinage  were  '  going  to  shake  off  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  crown  of  England.'     Swift  seizes  the  statement 
in  his  usual  manner,  by  the  throat,  and  throttles  it  remorselessly.   ^  I 
have  looked  over  all  the  English  and  Irish  statutes  without  finding 
any  law  which   makes  Ireland  depend   upon    England,    any  more 
than  England  does  upon  Ireland ; '  and  in  a  spirited  appeal  to  the 
Irish  people  to  use  the  remedy  which  lies  in  their  own  hands,  he 
declares :  ^  By  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of  your 
country,  you  are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  free  a  people  as  your  brethren 
in  England.'     In  the  Seventh  Letter,  after  a  great  deal  on  the  inex- 
haustible subject  of  Wood's  balance.  Swift  enters  upon  a  general 
outline  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  and  animadverts  with 
peculiar  force  upon  the  misery  produced  by  absentee  landlords  who 
carry  the  wealth  of  Ireland  to  London,  *  so  that  Ireland  may  justlv 
say  what  Luther  said  of  himself.  Poor  Ireland  makes  many  rich.' 

The  arguments  contained  in  the  Seventh  Letter  of  tihe  Drapier 
are  substantially  those  which  reappear  in  the  numerous  short  papen 
which  Swift  now  put  forward  .from  time  to  time,  to  the  grievous  dis- 
comfort of  the  English  Government,  and  the  infinite  delight  and 
."j^atitude  of  the  Irish.  The  *  Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
1727,'  *  Maxims  controlled  in  Ireland,'  'Two  Letters,'  *  Present 
Miserable  State  of  Ireland,'  and  the  sermon  on  *  The  Causes  of  the 
Wretched  Condition  of  Ireland,'  all  tell  the  same  tale  and  urge  the 
same  arguments,  albeit  with  some  skilftil  variety;  and  the  same 
story  is  revealed  in  Swift's  private  letters.  The  *  Short  View,'  which 
also  appeared  separately  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  *The 
Present  Miserable  State  of  Ireland '  are  the  most  important  of  these 
shorter  papers,  and  indeed  of  all  Swift's  writings,  for  the  ddineation 
of  Ireland  as  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  bat 
scarcely  less  valuable  materials  are  found  in  the  private  correspond- 
ence. It  was  Swift's  disposition  to  make  the  worst  of  a  thing,  bat 
there  is  too  much  probability  in  favour  of  his  melancholy  descriptions 
of  the  country  to  leave  much  room  for  questioning.  Writing  of 
Tipperary  to  the  Rev.  John  Brandreth,  Dean  of  Emly,  in  June  1732. 
he  says  : — 


It  is  like  the  rest  of  the  whole  kingdom — a  bare  &oe  of  nature^ 
houses  or  plantations ;  filthy  cabins,  miserable,  tattered,  half-starved 
tores,  scarce  in  hunum  shape  ;  on(^  ignorant,  insolent,  oppressive  aqnire  to 
oe  found  in  twenty  miles*  riding ;  a  parish  church  to  be  found  only  in  a 
summor  day's  journey,  in  comparison  of  which  an  English  farmer^s  faun  is 
a  cathedral ;  a  bog  of  fifteen  miles  round  ;  every  meadow  a  slony^  and 
every  hill  a  mixtui'e  of  rock,  heath,  and  marsh ;  and  every  male  and  fismskt 
from  the  farmer  inclusive  to  the  day-labourer,  infallibly  a  thief,  and  oon- 
sequently  a  beggar,  whicli  in  this  island  ai*e  terms  convertible.  •  .  •  Hmtb 
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is  not  an  acre  in  Ireland  turned  to  half  its  advantage ;  yet  it  is  better  im- 
proved thaji  the  people :  and  all  these  evils  are  l^e  effects  of  English 
tyranny — so  your  sons  and  grandchildren  will  jfind  to  their  sorrow. 

Although  the  Dean  adds  that  he  has  ^  not  said  all  this  out  of  any 
malicious  intention,'  there  is  something  of  the  long-bow,  and  a  good 
deal  of  dyspepsia  in  it ;  but  the  following  extract  from  the  '  Intelli- 
gencer,' 1730,  headed  characteristically  0  patria^  O  divv/m  domus  I  is 
written  in  more  serious  and  earnest  tone  and  evidently  describes  the 
country  as  the  writer  saw  it : — 

Last  year  I  travelled  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk,  through  a  country 
esteemed  the  most  fruitful  part  of  this  kingdom,  and  so  nature  intended  it. 
But  no  ornaments  and  improvements  of  such  a  scene  were  visible — no  habi- 
tations fit  for  gentlemen,  no  farmers'  bouses,  few  fields  of  com,  and  almost 
a  bare  face  of  nature  ;  without  new  plantations  of  any  kind,  only  a  few 
miserable  cottages  at  three  or  four  miles'  distance,  and  one  church  in  the 
centime  between  this  city  and  Drogheda.  ...  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
render  a  most  exact  and  faithful  account  of  all  the  visible  signs  of  riches 
which  I  met  with  in  sixty  miles,  through  the  most  public  roads,  and  in  the 
best  part  of  the  kingdom.  First,  as  to  tiude  :  I  met  nine  cars  louden  with 
old,  musty,  shrivelled  hides ;  one  car-load  of  butter ;  four  jockeys  driving 
eight  horses,  all  out  of  case ;  one  cow  and  calf,  driven  by  a  man  and  his 
wife ;  six  tattered  families  flitting  to  be  sliipped  off  to  the  West  Indies ;  a 
colony  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  beggars,  all  repau'ing  to  people  our  metro- 
polis, and  by  increasing  the  number  of  hands  to  increase  its  wealth,  upon 
the  old  maxim  that  people  are  the  riches  of  a  nation,  and  therefore  ten 
thousand  mouths,  with  hardly  ten  pair  of  hands,  or  hardly  any  work  to 
employ  them,  will  infallibly  make  us  a  rich  and  flourishing  people.  Se- 
condly, travellers  enough,  but  seven  in  ten  wanting  shirts  and  cravats ; 
nine  in  ten  going  barefoot,  and  carrying  their  brogues  and  stockings  in  their 
hands ;  one  woman  in  twenty  having  a  pillion,  the  rest  riding  bflurebacked ; 
above  two  hundred  horsemen,  with  four  pair  of  boots  among  them  all ; 
seventeen  saddles  of  leather  (the  rest  being  made  of  straw),  and  most  of 
their  garrons  only  shod  before.  I  went  into  one  of  the  principal  farmer's 
houses  out  of  curiosity,  and  his  whole  furniture  consisted  of  two  blocks  foi* 
stools,  a  bench  on  each  side  the  fireplace  made  of  turf,  six  trenchers,  one 
bowl,  a  pot,  six  horn  spoons,  three  noggins,  three  blankets,  one  of  which 
served  the  man  and  maid  servant,  the  others  the  master  of  the  family,  his 
wife,  and  ^ye  children ;  a  small  chum,  a  wooden  candlestick,  a  broken  stick 
for  a  pair  of  tongs.  In  the  pubhc  towns,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
walking  the  street  barefoot ;  windows  half  built-up  with  stone  to  save  the 
expense  of  glaSvS  ;  the  broken  panes  up  and  down  supplied  by  brown  paper, 
few  being  able  to  afford  white ;  in  some  places  they  were  stopped  with  hay 
or  straw.  Another  mark  of  our  riches  are  the  signs  at  the  several  inns 
upon  the  road,  viz.,  in  some  a  staff  stuck  in  the  thatch  with  a  turf  at  the  end 
of  it ;  a  staff  in  a  dunghill  with  a  white  rag  wrapped  about  the  head  ;  a 
pole,  where  they  can  afford  it,  with  a  besom  at  the  top ;  an  oatmeal  cake  on 
a  board  in  a  window ;  and  at  the  principal  inns  of  the  road,  I  have  observed 
the  signs  taken  down  and  laid  against  the  wall  near  the  door,  being  taken 
from  their  poet  to  prevent  the  shaking  of  the  house  down  by  the  wind.  In 
short,  I  saw  not  one  single  house  in  the  best  town  I  travelled  through, 
which  had  not  manifest  appearances  of  beggary  and  want. 
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How  it  came  to  pass  that  Ireland  fell  into  this  state  is  thin 
described  in  *  Maxims  Controlled  ' : — 

Foity  yeai-s  are  now  passed  since  the  Revolution,  ^when  the  oonteDt'c4i 
of  the  British  Empire  was,  most  unfortunately  for  us  and  altogether  aguust 
the  usual  course  of  such  mighty  changes  in  government^  decdded  in  tLe 
least  important  nation,  but  with  such  ravages  and  rain  executed  on  both 
sides,  as  to  leave  the  kingdom  a  desert,  which  in  some  sort  it  still  continiK«. 
Neither  did  the  long  rebelUons  in  1641  make  half  sach  a  destruction  of 
houses,  plantations,  and  pei*sonal  wealth  in  both  kingdoms,  as  two  yeais' 
(^mpaign  did  in  ours,  by  fighting  England's  battles. 

By  slow  d^rees,  as  by  the  gentle  treatment  we  received  under  rro 
auspicious  reigns,  we  giew  able  to  live  without  running  into  debt^  Our 
absentees  were  but  few  ;  wo  had  great  indulgence  in  trade,  and  a  considfir* 
able  sbare  in  employments  of  Church  and  State ;  and  while  the  short  leasee 
continued,  which  were  let  some  years  after  the  war  ended,  tenants  paid 
their  rents  with  ease  and  cheeifulness,  to  the  great  regret  of  their  landlord>. 
who  had  taken  up  a  spiiit  of  opposition  that  is  not  easily  removed.  And 
althou(;h  in  these  short  leases,  the  rent  was  gradually  to  increase  after  short 
porioiln,  yet  as  soon  as  the  terms  elapsed,  the  land  was  let  to  the  higiitfi 
bidder,  most  commonly  without  the  least  effectual  clause  for  building  ur 
planting.  Yet  by  miuiy  advantages,  which  this  island  then  posseeaed  and 
has  since  utterly  lost,  the  rents  of  lands  still  grew  higher  npon  every  lease 
that  expired,  till  they  have  anived  at  the  present  exorbitance  ;  when  the 
frog,  overswelling  himself,  buret  at  last. 

With  the  price  of  land  of  necessity  rose  that  of  com  and  cattJe,  and  all 
other  commodities  that  farmers  deal  in;  hence  likewise,  obvionsly,  therate> 
of  all  goods  and  manufactures  among  shopkeepers^  the  wages  of  aervaDtB, 
and  hire  of  labourere.  But  although  our  miseries  came  on  fiist,  with  neither 
trade  nor  money  left,  yet  neither  will  the  landlord  abate  in  his  rent,  nor 
can  the  tenant  abate  in  the  price  of  what  that  rent  must  be  paid  with,  nor 
any  shopkeeper,  ti-adesman,  or  labourer  live  at  lower  expense  for  food 
and  clothing  than  he  did  Ijefore. 

In  the  '  Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,'  after  enumeratiii^ 
th(-  chief  sources  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  Swift  proceeds  to  apfJv 
th('m  to  the  case  of  his  own  country,  and  to  point  ont  how  natural 
advantao^es  have  been  thwarted  by  tyranny  and  misrule. 

Ireland  is  the  only  kingdom  I  ever  heaixi  or  read  of,  either  in  ancient  «* 
niodorn  stoi-y,  which  was  denied  the  libei-ty  of  exporting  their  native  com- 
uioditi('a  and  manufactures  wherever  they  pleased,  except  to  Goantries  at 
war  with  their  own  piince  or  state ;  yet  this  privilege,  by  the  superioritv 
of  mere  power,  is  refused  us  in  the  nlo^t  momentous  parts  of  eommeive,'-- 
l>esid('s  an  act  of  navigation,  to  which  we  never  consented,  pinned  down 
upon  us  and  ligoreusly  execute<l ;  and  a  thousand  other  unexampled  cir 
cumstiiuces,  as  grievous  as  they  are  invidious  to  mention.  .  ,  .  We  are  in 
the  condition  of  patients  who  have  physic  sent  them  by  doctors  at  a  dii- 
tjince,  stiangers  to  their  constitution  and  the  nature  of  their 


IL*  goes  on  to  ('numerate  other  grievance:*,  the  want  of  improve- 
ments in  lands,  the  non-r<jsidence  of  the  viceroy  for  four-fifti» 
of  his  time,  the  exclusion  of  Irifehrnen  from  state  employments,  the 
spendinfj^  of  a  third  of  the  rents  of  Ireland  by  absentees  in  Eoglaiid, 
&c. :  and  then  he  adds  : — 
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But  my  heart  is  too  heavy  to  continue  this  irony  longer^  for  it  is  mani- 
fest that  whatever  stranger  took  such  a  journey  would  be  apt  to  think 
himself  travelling  in  Lapland  or  Ysland  rather  than  in  a  country  so  favoured 
as  ours  both  in  fruitfulness  of  soil  and  temperature  of  climate.  The  miser- 
able dress,  and  diet,  and  dwelling  of  the  people ;  the  general  desolation  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  old  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  all  in 
ruins,  and  no  new  ones  in  their  stead ;  the  families  of  farmers  who  pay 
great  rents,  living  in  filth  and  nastiness  upon  buttermilk  and  potatoes, 
without  a  shoe  or  stocking  to  their  feet,  or  a  house  so  convenient  as  an 
English  hogsty  to  receive  them. 

The  whole  paper  is  an  answer  to  those  who  (^like  some  of  our  own  time) 
were  always  assuring  the  Government  that  Ireland  was  a  rich  country, 
the  rents  easily  paid,  and  the  tenantry  satisfied. 

There  is  nob  one  argument  (retorts  Swift)  used  to  prove  the  riches  of 
Ireland  vi  hich  is  not  a  logical  demonstration  of  its  poverty.  The  rise  of 
our  rents  is  squeezed  out  of  the  very  blood,  and  vitals,  and  clothes,  and 
dwellings  of  the  tenants,  who  live  worse  than  English  beggars.  The  low- 
ness  of  interest,  in  all  other  countries  a  sign  of  wealth,  is  in  us  a  proof  of 
misery ;  there  being  no  trade  to  employ  any  borrower.  Hence  alone  comes 
the  deamess  of  land,  since  the  savers  liave  no  other  way  to  lay  out  their 
money  ;  hence  the  deamess  of  necessaries  of  life,  because  the  tenants  cannot 
afford  to  pay  such  extravagant  rates  for  land  (which  they  must  either  take 
or  go  a-begging),  without  raising  the  price  of  cattle  and  of  corn^  although 
themselves  should  live  upon  chaff*. 

Swift  always  places  the  restrictions  upon  trade  as  the  prime 
grievance  of  Ireland,  but  he  has  plenty  to  say  about  the  relations  of 
landlords  and  tenants.  In  his  striking  sermon  *  On  the  Causes  of  the 
Wretched  Condition  of  Ireland,'  he  savs  : — 

Lastly,  a  gi'eiit  cause  of  this  nation's  misery  is  that  Egyptian  bondage 
of  cruel,  oppressing,  covetous  landlords,  expecting  that  all  who  live  under 
them  should  make  bricks  without  straw ;  who  grieve  and  envy  when  they 
see  a  tenant  of  their  own  in  a  whole  coat,  or  able  to  afford  one  comfortable 
meiil  in  a  month  ;  by  which  the  spirits  of  the  people  are  broken  and  made 
fit  for  slavery.  The  fanners  and  cottagers  almost  through  the  whole  king- 
doui  being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  real  b^gars  as  any  of  those  to 
whom  we  give  oui*  charity  in  the  streets.  And  these  cruel  landlords  are 
every  day  unpeopling  the  kingdom,  by  forbidding  their  misei-able  tenants 
to  till  the  earth,  agjiinst  common  reason  and  justice,  and  ccmti-ary  to  the 
practice  and  prudence  of  all  other  nations ;  by  which  numberless  families 
have  been  forced  either  to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  stroll  about  and  increase 
the  number  of  our  thieves  and  beggars. 

Again,  in  '  The  Present  Miserable  State  of  Ireland,'  w0  find  the  same 
complaint  of  rack-renting,  which  might  have  been  written  in  1880  : — 

Another  great  calamity  is  the  exorbitant  raising  of  the  rents  of  lands. 
Upon  the  determination  of  jdl  lejises  made  before  the  year  1690,  a  gentle- 
man thinks  he  has  but  indiff*erently  improved  his  estate  if  he  has  only 
doubled  his  rent-roll.  Farms  are  screwed  up  to  a  rack-rent — leases  gi-anted 
but  for  a  small  term  of  years — tenants  tied  down  to  hard  conditions,  and 
discouraged  from  cultivating  the  lands  they  occupy  to  the  best  advanti      , 
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by  the  certainty  they  have  of  the  rent  being  raised  on  the  expii'ation  of  their 
lease  proportionably  to  the  improvements  they  shall  make.  Thus  it  is  that 
honest  industry  is  restrained ;  the  farmer  is  a  slave  to  his  landlord  ;  it  is 
well  if  he  can  cover  his  family  with  a  coarse  home-spun  frieze.  The  artisiin 
has  little  dealings  with  him ;  yet  he  is  obliged  to  take  his  provisions  from 
him  at  an  extravagant  price,  otherwise  the  &rmer  cannot  pay  his  rent. 

Absentee  landlords  are  a  frequent  subject  of  Swift's  wrath.  In 
'  Maxims  Controlled,'  after  alluding  to  the  harm  done  to  English 
country  life  by  the  universal  flux  to  London,  he  writes : — 

The  case  in  Ireland  is  yet  somewhat  worse,  for  the  absentees  of  gi'eat 
estates,  who  if  they  lived  at  home  would  have  many  rich  retainers  in  their 
neighbourhoods,  have  learned  to  rack  their  lands  and  shorten  their  leases  as 
much  as  any  residing  squire,  and  the  few  remaining  of  those  latter,  having 
some  vain  hopes  of  emplojrments  for  themselves  or  their  children,  and  dis- 
coui'aged  by  the  beggarliness  and  thievery  of  their  own  miserable  farmei-s 
and  cottagers,  or  seduced  by  the  vanity  of  their  wives  on  pretence  of  their 
children's  education  (whei'eof  the  fruits  are  so  apparent),  together  with  that 
most  wonderful,  yet  more  unaccountable,  zeal  for  a  seat  in  theii*  assembly, 
though  at  some  years'  purchase  of  their  whole  estates ;  these  and  some  other 
motives  have  drawn  sucli  a  concourse  to  this  beggarly  city,  that  the  dealei-s 
of  the  several  branches  of  building  have  foimd  out  all  the  commodious  and 
inviting  places  for  ei-ecting  new  houses,  while  1,500  of  the  old  ones,  which 
is  a  seventh  pai*t  of  the  whole  city,  are  said  to  be  left  uninhabited  and  falling 
to  ruin. 

So  in  tlie  *  Present  Miserable  State,'  he  savs : — 

Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  trade,  scarcity  of  money,  and  swelling 
of  exchange,  is  the  unnatural  affectation  of  our  gentry  to  reside  in  and  about 
London.  Their  rents  are  remitted  to  them,  and  spent  there.  The  counti'y- 
man  wants  employment  from  them ;  the  country  shopkeeper  wants  their 
custom.  For  this  reason  he  can't  pay  his  Dublin  correspondent  readily, 
nor  take  off  a  great  quantity  of  his  wares.  Therefoit),  the  Dublin  merchant 
cannot  employ  the  artisan,  nor  keep  up  his  ci^it  in  foreign  markets. 

And  in  his  Seventh  Letter,  the  Drapier  asks  what  it  is  that  induces 
the  gentry  of  Ireland,  who  *  have  lost  all  regard  for  their  own  country, 
further  than  upon  account  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from  it,'  to 
*  be  preceded  by  thousands  and  neglected  by  millions,  to  be  wholly 
without  power,  figure,  influence,  honour,  credit,  or  distinction,'  in  a 
foreign  coimtry,  when  they  might  *  live  with  lustre '  in  their  own,  and 
that  at  less  than  half  the  expense  which  they  strain  themselves  to 
make  '  without  obtaining  any  one  end,  except  that  which  happened 
to  the  frog  when  he  would  needs  contend  for  size  with  the  ox.' 

Swift  has  put  the  case  as  between  Ireland  and  England  with  his 
finest  iiony  in  the  parable  called  *  The  Story  of  the  Injured  Lady  '  in 
which  one  mistress  (Ireland)  of  a  deceitful  and  perfidious  lover 
(England)  complains  of  the  preference  shown  by  him  for  her  *  tall, 
lean,  ill-shaped,  bad- featured,  sluttish,  poor,  beggarly,  pilfering, 
«colding,  and  cursing '  rival  (Scotland)  ;  and  tells  her  own  history :  — 

I  was  reckoned  to  be  as  handsome  as  any  of  our  neighbourhood  imtil  I 
I>ecame  pale  and  thin  with  grief  and  ill  usage.     I  am  still  fair  enough,  and 
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have,  I  think,  no  very  ill-features  ahout  me.  They  that  see  me  now  will 
hardly  allow  me  ever  to  have  had  any  great  share  of  beauty,  for  besides 
being  so  much  altered,  I  go  always  mobbed,  and  in  an  undress,  as  well  out 
of  neglect  as  indeed  for  want  of  clothes  to  appear  in.  I  might  add  to  all 
this,  that  I  was  born  to  a  good  estate,  although  it  now  turns  to  little 
account  under  the  oppressions  I  endure,  and  has  been  the  true  cause  of  all 
my  misfortunes. 

Some  yeai-s  ago  this  gentleman,  taking  a  fancy  either  to  my  person  or 
fortune,  made  his  addresses  to  me,  which,  being  then  young  and  foolish,  I  too 
i^adily  admitted ;  and  to  dwell  no  longer  upon  a  theme  that  causes  such 
bitter  reflections,  I  was  undone  by  the  common  arts  practised  upon  all 
ci*edalous  virgins,  half  by  force  and  half  by  consent,  after  solemn  vows  and 
pi-otestations  of  marriage.  He  soon  began  to  play  the  part  of  a  too  for- 
tunate lover,  affecting  on  all  occasions  to  show  his  authority  and  act  like  a 
conqueror.  First,  he  found  fault  with  the  government  of  my  family,  which 
I  grant  was  none  of  the  best,  consisting  of  ignorant,  illiterate  creatures,  for 
at  that  time  I  knew  little  of  the  world.  In  compliance  to  him,  therefore, 
1  agreed  to  fall  into  his  ways  and  methods  of  living ;  I  consented  that  his 
steward  ^  should  govern  my  house,  and  have  liberty  to  employ  an  under- 
steward,"*  who  should  receive  his  directions.  My  lover  proceeded  further, 
turned  away  several  old  servants  and  tenants,  and  supplying  me  with  others 
from  his  own  house.  These  grew  so  domineering  and  unreasonable,  that 
thei-e  was  no  quiet,  and  I  heard  of  nothing  but  perpetual  quarrels,  which, 
although  I  could  not  possibly  help,  yet  my  lover  laid  all  the  blame  and 
punishment  upon  me,  and  upon  every  falling  out  still  turned  away  more  of 
my  people,  and  supplied  me  in  their  stead  with  a  number  of  fellows  and 
dependents  of  his  own,  whom  he  had  no  other  way  to  provide  for.  Over- 
come by  love  and  to  avoid  noise  and  contention,  I  yielded  to  all  his 
usurpations,  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  resist,  I  thought  it  my  best  policy  to 
make  my  court  to  my  new  servants  and  draw  them  to  my  interests.  1  fed 
them  from  my  own  table  with  the  best  I  had,  put  my  new  tenants  on  the 
choice  parts  of  my  land,  and  treated  them  all  so  kindly  that  they  began  to 
love  me  as  well  as  their  master.  In  process  of  time  all  my  old  servants 
were  gone,  and  I  had  not  a  creature  about  me,  nor  above  one  or  two  tenants, 
but  were  of  his  choosing,  yet  I  had  the  good  luck  by  gentle  usage  to  bring 
over  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  my  side.  When  my  lover  observed  this, 
he  began  to  alter  his  language,  and  to  those  who  inquired  about  me,  he 
would  answer,  that  I  was  an  old  dependent  upon  his  family  whom  he  had 
placed  on  some  concerns  of  his  own,  and  he  began  to  use  me  accordingly, 
neglecting  by  d^rees  all  common  civility  in  his  behaviour.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  speech  he  made  me  one  morning,  which  he  delivered  with  all  the 
gravity  in  the  world.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  the  vast  obligations  I  lay 
under  to  him  in  sending  me  so  many  of  his  people  for  my  own  good  and  ta 
teach  me  manners ;  that  it  had  cost  him  ten  times  more  than  I  was  worth 
to  maintain  me;  that  it  had  been  much  better  for  him  if  I  had  been 
damned  or  burnt,  or  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  that  it  was  reasonable 
I  should  strain  myself  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  reimburse  him  some  of  his 
charges  ;  that  from  henceforward  he  expected  his  word  should  be  a  law  to 
me  in  all  things ;  that  I  must  maintain  a  parish  watch  against  thieves 
jind  robbei-s,  and  give  salaries  to  an  overseer,  a  constable,  and  others,  all  of 
his  own  choosing,  whom  he  would  send  from  time  to  time  to  be  spies  upon 
me;  that  to  enable  me  the  better  in  supporting  these  expenses,  my  tenants 


s  The  King  of  England.  *  The  Lord-Lieutenant. 
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should  be  obliged  to  carry  all  their  goods  across  the  river  to  his  own  town- 
raarket,  and  pay  toll  on  both  sides,  and  then  sell  them  at  half  value.  But 
because  we  were  a  nasty  sort  of  people,  and  that  he  could  not  endure  to 
touch  an3rtbing  we  had  a  hand  in,  and  likewise  because  he  wanted  work  to 
employ  his  own  folks,  therefore  we  must  send  all  our  goods  to  his  market 
just  in  their  naturals :  the  milk  immediately  from  the  cow,  without  making 
it  into  cheese  and  butter ;  the  com  in  the  ear,  the  gi'ass  as  it  was  mowed, 
the  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back ;  and  bring  the  fruit  upon  the 
branch,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  eat  it  after  our  filthy  hands ;  that 
if  a  tenant  carried  but  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  to  eat  by  the  way,  or  an 
inch  of  worsted  to  mend  his  stockings,  he  should  forfeit  his  whole  parcel ; 
and  because  a  company  of  rogues  usually  plied  on  the  river  between  us,  who 
often  robbed  my  tenants  of  their  goods  and  boats,  he  ordered  a  waterman  of 
his  to  guard  them,  whose  manner  was  to  be  out  of  the  way  till  the  poor 
wretches  were  plimdered,  then  to  overtake  the  thieves,  and  seize  all  as  a 
lawful  prize  to  his  master  and  himself.  It  would  be  endless  to  repeat  a 
hundred  other  hardships  he  has  put  upon  me  :  but  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
whenever  he  imagines  the  smallest  advantage  will  redound  to  one  of  his 
foot-boys  by  any  new  oppression  of  me  and  my  whole  family,  he  never 
disputes  it  a  moment.  All  this  has  rendered  me  so  very  insignificant  and 
contemptible  at  home,  that  some  servants  to  whom  I  pay  the  greatest 
wages,  and  many  tenants  who  have  the  most  beneficial  leases,  are  gone  over 
to  live  with  him,  yet  I  am  bound  to  continue  their  wi^es  and  pay  their 
rents ;  by  which  means  one-third  part  of  my  whole  income  is  spent  on  his 
estate,  and  above  another  third  by  his  tolls  and  markets ;  and  my  poor 
tenants  are  so  sunk  and  impoverished  that,  instead  of  maintaining  me 
suitably  to  my  quality,  they  can  hardly  find  me  clothes  to  keep  me  warm, 
or  provide  the  common  necessaries  of  Ufe  for  themselves. 

Swift's  own  remedies  for  the  evils  he  describes  are  summed  up, 
near  the  end  of  his  humorous  '  Proposal  for  rendering  Poor  Children 
beneficial  instead  of  burdensome '  (by  eating  them,  to  wit): — 

Tlierefore  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  other  expedients  :  of  taxing  our 
absentees  at  59.  a  pound  :  of  using  neither  clothes  nor  household  fumitui^ 
except  what  is  of  our  own  growth  and  manufacture :  of  utterly  rejecting 
the  materials  and  instruments  that  promote  foi'eign  luxury  :  of  curing  the 
expensiveness  of  pride,  vanity,  idleness  jmd  gaming  in  our  women  :  of 
introducing  a  vein  of  parsimony,  pmdence,  and  temperance  :  of  learning  to 
love  our  country,  in  the  want  of  which  we  differ  even  from  Laplanders  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Topinamboo :  of  quitting  our  animosities  and  factions, 
nor  acting  any  longer  like  the  Jews,  who  were  murdering  one  another  at 
the  very  moment  their  city  was  taken  :  of  being  a  little  cautious  not  to  sell 
our  country  and  conscience  for  nothing :  of  teaching  landlords  to  have  at 
least  one  degi-ee  of  mercy  toward  then*  tenants  :  lastly,  of  putting  a  spirit 
of  honesty,  industry,  and  skill  into  our  shopkeepers,  who,  if  a  resolution 
could  now  be  taken  to  buy  only  our  negative  goods,  would  immediately 
unite  to  cheat  and  exact  upon  us  the  price,  the  measui^e,  and  the  goodness  ; 
nor  could  ever  yet  be  brought  to  make  one  fair  proposal  of  just  dealing, 
though  often  and  earnestly  invited  to  it. 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  these  and  the  like  expe- 
dients, till  he  has  at  least  some  glimpse  of  hope  that  there  will  be  ever 
some  hearty  and  sincere  attempt  to  put  them  in  practice. 
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So  hopeless  was  Swift  ofauy  improvement  in  Ireland  that  he  regarded 
the  increasing  emigration  to  America  with  unmixed  satisfaction; 
proposed  to  pay  for  sending  emigrants  across ;  and  rejoiced  in 

a  mortality  in  any  country  parish  or  village,  where  the  wretches  are 
forced  to  pay  for  a  filthy  cabin  and  two  ridges  of  potatoes  treble  the  worth 
— brought  up  to  steal  or  beg,  from  want  of  work — to  whom  death  would  be 
the  best  thing  to  be  wished  for  on  account  both  of  themselves  and  the 
public. 

No  measure  of  land  reform  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to 
Swift's  mind  as  a  possible  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the  farmers,  nor 
was  it  probable  that  it  should.  His  wildest  scheme  is  the  tax  upon 
alsentees,  and  he  does  not  venture  to  do  more  than  enjoin  upon  Isoid- 
lords  *  at  lea^st  one  degree  of  mercy '  towards  their  tenants.  He  did 
personally  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  induce  the  landowners  to  use 
their  legal  rights  with  moderation  ;  and  how  great  his  influence  was 
may  be  gathered  from  the  correspondence  he  had  with  John  Barber, 
Alderman  of  London,  in  1737,  in  regard  to  the  extortionate  raising 
of  rents  by  the  London  Society  which  owned  Coleraine.  Swift  writes 
like  a  man  of  the  world,  indulges  in  no  heroics  or  appeals  ad  miseH- 
cordiam^  but  exposes  the  folly  of  the  increase  of  rents  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Society  itself : — 

All  bodies  corporate  must  give  easy  bargains,  that  they  may  de- 
pend upon  receiving  their  rents,  and  thereby  be  ready  to  pay  all  the 
incident  chai'ges  to  which  they  are  subject.  .  .  .  Although  my  own  lands, 
as  dean,  be  let  for  four-fifths  under  their  value,  I  have  not  raised  them  a 
sixth  part  in  twenty-three  years,  iind  took  very  moderate  fines.  .  .  . 

And  so  on,  showing  the  danger  of  the  tenants  all  leaving  the  estate, 
and  recommending  a  smaller  increase  than  the  tremendous  change 
from  3Coi.  to  1200Z.  a  year,  which  had  well-nigh  ruined  the  town. 
Alderman  Barber  replies  three  months  later : — 

As  the  society  have  always  had  the  greatest  regard  for  your  recommen- 
dation, so  in  this  affair  they  have  given  a  fresh  instance  of  their  respect ;  for 
they  have  resolved  to  relieve  their  tenants  in  Colrane  from  their  hard 
bargains  ;  and  to  that  end  have  put  it  in  a  way  that  is  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  bearer. 

This  is  probably  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which  Swift  used 
his  great  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed  tenantry. 
His  correspondence  abounds  in  indications  of  similar  protection 
afforded  in  other  directions. 

But  it  was  not  in  Ireland  alone  that  Swift  worked  for  its  improve- 
ment. When  he  was  in  England  in  1726  he  had  several  interviews 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  and  obtained 
her  promise  to  employ  her  influence  in  favour  of  his  unhappy  country, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  controversy,  but  which,  accord- 
ing to  Swift's  own  account  (given  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Peterborough, 
April  28,  1726)  was  arranged  'with  no  other  design  than  to  i 
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the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  him  in  a  true  light.'  None  of  these  interviews 
however  bore  fruit.  Queen  Caroline  resolutely  forgot  the  promise  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Swift  vainly  appeals  to  his  friend  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk  to  recall  it  to  her  memory : — 

I  wish  her  Majesty  would  remember  what  I  largely  said  to  her  about 
Ireland,  when  before  a  witness  she  gave  me  leave  and  commanded  me  to 
tell  her  what  she  spoke  to  me  on  that  subject,  and  ordered  me,  if  I  lived  to 
see  her  in  her  present  station,  to  send  her  our  grievances,  promising  to  read' 
my  letter,  and  to  do  all  good  offices  in  her  power  for  this  miserable  and  loyal 
kingdom,  now  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  never  so  near  as  now. 

But  it  was  crying  to  deaf  ears.  Swift's  day  was  over  with  the  British 
Court.  Sick  at  heart  with  the  misery  he  can  do  so  little  to  help,  he 
declares  he  must  give  up  the  fight : — 

I  have  done  .some  smaller  services  to  this  kingdom,  but  I  can  do  no  more. 
I  have  too  many  years  upon  me,  and  have  too  much  sickness.  I  am  out  of 
favour  at  Court,  where  I  was  well  received  during  two  summers  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  The  governing  people  here  do  not  love  me.  For,  as 
corrupt  as  England  is,  it  is  a  habitation  of  saints  in  comparison  of  Ireland. 
We  are  slaves,  and  knaves,  and  fools ;  and  all,  but  bishops  and  people  in 
employment,  beggars.  The  cash  of  Ireland  does  not  amoiuit  to  200,000^. ; 
the  few  honest  men  among  us  are  dead-hearted,  poor,  and  out  of  favour  and 
power. 

This  was  written  in  1734:  and  though  Swift  lived  to  do  many 
more  services  for  his  people,  this  letter  marks  the  end  of  his  public 
championship  of  Irish  wrongs  in  print  and  petition.  It  is  a  sad  con- 
clusion to  a  great  work,  and  Swift  took,  as  usual,  a  more  melancholy 
view  of  the  case  than  was  needful.  His  work  in  Ireland  ought  to 
have  given  him  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  phase  of  his  varied 
life.  There  are  many  who  would  question  the  public  value  of  his 
services  to  the  Tory  Crovemment ;  there  are  people  who  see  more 
bitterness  and  disappointment  in  his  satires  than  instruction  and 
guiding ;  but  no  one  can  dispute  the  worth  and  disinterested  sin- 
cerity of  his  work  for  Ireland.  He  was  not  always  right  in  his 
judgments  ;  he  was  very  seldom  pleasant  in  his  counsel ;  he  told  the 
people  unpalatable  truths  in  the  roughest  tones  he  could  command  ; 
he  spared  no  man,  still  less  a  woman,  in  the  cause  of  justice ;  he 
scrupled  no  virulence  of  abuse  when  he  had  oppression  and  fraud  ta 
chastise.  And  in  spite  of  his  rude  manner  and  contemptuous  tone, 
the  people  worshipped  him.  He  taught  them  that  their  opinion  wa& 
a  power,  that  the  passive  resistance  of  men's  minds  could  withstand  a 
bad  law  and  turn  aside  the  purpose  of  a  government.  He  created  a 
public  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  he  guided  it.  Finally,  when  it  grew 
strong  he  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself,  tilltxrattan  and  O'Connell  came 
to  lead  it,  in  a  different  way,  but  towards  the  same  goal  of  freedoms 
and  equal  justice. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
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THE  remarks  we  made  in  common  with  many  others  upon  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  the  House  of  Lords  have  been  verified  sooner  than 
his  worst  enemy  could  have  anticipated,  and  the  sterling  members  of 
the  party  must  now  bitterly  regret  that  the  choice  of  their  representa- 
tive in  the  Lords  did  not  fall  upon  Lord  Cairas  or  even  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  while  the  substantial  leadership  was  left  with  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  it  has  '  generally  yielded  with  an  indolent  facility  to  the  domi- 
nation of  one  or  two  of  its  own  members,  gifted  with  the  strongest 
wills,'  and  has  at  different  times  been  swayed  by  Lord  Thurlow, 
Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  with 
the  powers  of  a  dictator.  More  recently  its  dictators  have  been  the 
late  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  if,  with  the  same  facile 
indolence,  the  Lords  give  the  same  powers  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  encounter  many  disasters.  Six  months 
have  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  was  appointed  leader,  and  already  he  has 
instilled  into  politics  much  of  his  own  acrid  spirit,  and  has  almost 
brought  about  a  collision  of  the  two  Houses.  Instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  the  quicksands  of  the  political  ocean,  its  rocks  and  shoals 
^eem  to  have  a  weird  fascination  for  him,  and  the  object  of  his  steering 
might  be  to  dash  the  barque  entrusted  to  his  guidance  on  the  one,  or 
to  strand  it  on  the  other.  If,  in  these  sufficiently  troubled  times,  there 
is  one  question  more  than  another  which  moderate  men  of  all  parties 
wish  to  keep  in  the  background,  it  is  that  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  but  Lord  Salisbury  has  now  so  skilfully  managed 
matters  as  to  at  once  bring  it  to  the  front,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  dis- 
<;ussed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  discussion 
may  do  it  no  harm,  but  neither  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Land  Bill,  nor  the  threatening  attitude  assumed  towards  the 
amendments  of  the  Commons,  nor  the  final  sudden  capitulation,  are 
likely  to  increase  respect  for  the  House  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe.  Lord  Salisbury's  first  great  achievement  as  their  leader  has 
been  to  provoke  defeat,  and  to  place  his  followers  in  such  a  position 
that  they  could  neither  advance  nor  retire  without  loss  of  dignity. 
To  have  advanced  would  have  incurred  serious  danger  as  well,  so  the 
danger  has  been  avoided  and  dignity  alone  has  been  sacrificed. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Land  Bill  can  scarcely 
be  considered  satisfactory  to  those  who  really  wish  well  to  the  Second 
Chamber.  There  were  many  clever  speeches  made  doubtless,  and 
many  noble  lords  would  probably  be  flattered  by  the  adulation  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  press  who  drew  comparisons 
between  their  House  and  that  of  the  Commons,  not  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  former. 

Even  before  the  press  had  time  to  make  its  ipon  their 
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masterpieces,  many  of  their  number  showed  by  their  actions  and  their 
gestures  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  by  their  own  performance. 
We  recollect  an  occasion  on  which  a  young  barrister,  who  had  made  a 
capital  speech  to  a  jury,  was  once  much  disconcerted  by  the  reply  of 
another  learned  counsel  who  has  now  a  seat  on  the  Bench.  ^  My 
learned  friend,'  began  the  present  Judge,  ^  has  made  a  most  excellent 
speech  ' — a  view  the  jury  evidently  assented  to,  and  they  appeared 
pleased  at  the  generous  recognition — '  and,'  continued  the  Queen's 
"  Counsel, '  no  one  has  a  stronger  conviction  on  the  subject  than  he  him- 
self,' and  tlie  latter  remark  was  so  evidently  appropriate  that  the 
'  most  excellent  speech '  became  at  once  the  subject  of  ridicule.  It  is 
fortunate  for  both  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
that  the  same  judge  has  not  a  seat  in  their  House,  or  some  such 
•irreverent  remark  might  disturb  the  complacent  self-satisfaction  with 
which  they  both  listen  to  their  own  orations.  They  do  make  clever 
.  speeches  undoubtedly,  abounding  in  good  hits,  and  often  in  logical 
and  lucid  arguments,  but  their  eflPect  is  greatly  marred  by  the  self- 
conscious  egotism  of  their  delivery.  To  compare  them  with  such 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright, 
or  even  to  such  self-made  peers  as  Lord  Cairns  or  Lord  Cranbrook,  is 
to  provoke  comparisons  not  favourable  to  the  hereditary  principle. 
The  true  orator  sinks  his  individuality,  and  forgets  himself  in  the 
subject  whioli  he  advocates,  and  never  protrudes  his  own  personality 
upon  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  forget 
him  for  the  time  and  become  rapt  in  the  cause  he  pleads.  It  would 
be  too  much  t . »  expect  either  the  Duke  or  the  Marquis  ever  to  forget 
their  own  imi)ortance,  or  to  sink  it  in  any  cause,  however  great,  and 
the  consei|uence  is  their  listeners  must  be  content  to  admire  their 
wit  and  logic,  and  make  allowances  for  their  delivery. 

But  it  was  not  the  lack  of  talent  or  of  oratory  that  was  disappoint- 
ing in  the  Lords'  debate  on  the  Irish  Land  question.  The  real  defect 
was  the  narrowness  of  the  view  they  took  of  the  whole  subject.  They 
seemed  utterly  unable  to  regard  it  from  any  but  one  point  of  view, 
and  that  the  one  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  identical  with  their 
own  interests.  There  were  no  broad  or  statesmanlike  views  of  what 
was  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  no  care  expressed 
for  the  well-being  of  the  tenant-farmer;  but  the  sole  subject  of 
anxiety  seemed  to  be  h<iw  they,  as  a  class  of  landlords,  would  be 
affected.  They  assnmefl  the  defensive  during  the  whole  debate. 
Their  own  pecuniary  interests,  their  own  sporting  interests,  their  own 
political  interests,  their  own  interests  in  regard  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  estates,  were  the  only  subjects  of  solicitude  to  them,  and 
they  had  the  ingenuous  frankness  to  say  so,  and  to  aver  that  they 
would  protect  them  as  far  as  their  power  would  permit. 

Certainly  they  are  free  from  the  charge  of  hypocrisy.     They  did 
not  pretend  to  care  for  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  and  the  one  thing 
that  seemed  to  puzzle  them  most  was  how  anybody  could  regard  the 
land  question  except  from  a  landlord's  point  of  view.     No  trades- 
union  ever  considered  a  large  atvd  bioad  c^uestion  in  a  narrower  or 
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more  self-interested  spirit.  That  it  should  have  been  so  is  certainly 
the  most  regretted  by  all  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  violent  or 
even  radical  changes  brought  about  in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
countrv.  To  be  sure,  the  debate  did  little  harm  to  the  Bill  that 
has  now  become  the  law  of  the  land.  In  some  minor  matters  it  even 
amended  it ;  the  Bill  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  first  pre- 
pared by  the  Government,  confers  enormous  boons  on  the  Irish 
tenant,  and  will  really  be  beneficial  to  the  landlord  also.  But  the 
debate  did  this.  It  brought  the  position  and  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  prominently  before  the  country,  and  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  subsequent  '  sharp  curve '  have 
emphasised  this,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  autumn 
months  their  lordships  will  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
on  the  platforms  of  public  meetings. 

Even  up  to  the  present  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
notice  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  during  the  present  year. 
The  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  (which  is  the  leading  and  certainly  the  most 
able  Radical  journal)  has  recently  devoted  no  less  than  seven  articles 
to  their  doings  during  the  last  fifty  years.  These  have  since  been 
published  in  a  small  volume,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  formidable  indictment  against  the  guilty  Peers, 
while  others  will  regard  it  as  a  monument  of  the  hereditary  wisdom 
which  managed  for  so  long  a  period  to  retard  the  evils  from  which 
this  household-suffrage  governed  nation  is  now  suffering.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  gives  in  a  clear  and  succinct  form  an  historical  retrospect 
for  the  past  fifty  years  of  what  may  be  called  the  restrictive  actioa 
of  the  House  of  Peers  upon  legislation.  In  regard  to  the  Irish  land 
question,  and  to  the  government  generally  of  Ireland,  and  especially 
to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  on  the  subjects  of  Parliamentary, 
municipal,  and  educational  reform,  and  in  causes  involving  the  great 
principles  of  religious  equality,  and  in  reforms  affecting  legal,  social, 
and  industrial  matters,  the  action  of  the  Peers  during  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  almost  entirely  restrictive,  and  therefore,  some  would 
say,  necessarily  pernicious.  To  draw  this  conclusion  abruptly  is  to 
take  as  narrow  a  view  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  of  the  place  the 
Upper  House  holds  in  it,  as  the  Lords  themselves  did  of  the  Irish  land, 
question.  The  real  test  by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  House  should  be 
tried  is  not  how  many  Bills  it  has  blocked  or  retarded,  but  whether  it 
performs  the  functions  for  which  it  is  intended  as  well  as,  or  better  or 
worse  than,  other  Second  Chambers  ;  and  if  it  is  compared  with  all  the 
Second  Chambers  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  wit  of  man  ha» 
devised,  we  think  it  will  come  well  out  of  the  ordeal  of  comparison. 

In  its  constitution  it  differs  essentially  from  all  the  Seconrl 
Chambers  of  any  great  State  existing,  from  the  fact  that  in  it  the 
hereditary  principle  is  predominant.  The  Empire  of  Germany  has 
no  hereditary  House  at  all,  as  the  members  of  the  Bundesrath,  or 
Federal  Coimcil,  are  appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  different 
states  of  the  Empire  for  each  session,  and  the  members  of  the 
fieichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
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every  three  years.  Its  chief  state,  Prussia,  has  in  the  Herrenhaus  an 
assembly  something  like  the  English  House  of  Lords,  as  it  recognises 
the  hereditary  principle  in  having  as  its  members,  without  election 
or  appointment,  certain  princes  of  the  royal  family  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  the  territorial  nobility  formed  by  the  King,  who  sit  as  of 
right ;  but  the  principle  is  greatly  diluted  by  the  fact  that,  in  addi- 
tion te  these,  it  contains  four  other  classes  of  membf^rs,  viz.,  a 
number  of  life  peers,  chosen  by  the  King  from  the  rich  landowners, 
great  manufacturers,  and  national  celebrities ;  eight  titled  noblemen, 
elected  in  the  eight  provinces  of  Prussia  by  the  resident  landowners ; 
the  representatives  of  the  universities,  the  heads  of  chapters,  and  the 
burgomasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  and, 
what  is  most  important  of  all,  an  unlimited  number  of  members 
nominated  by  the  King  for  life,  or  for  a  less  period.  This  latter 
provision  places  the  voting  power  of  the  House  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  monarch,  or,  in  a  constitutionally-governed  coimtry  like  our 
own,  in  that  of  the  Ministry  for  the  time  being. 

In  Italy  the  hereditary  principle  is  only  recognised  in  the  Senate 
by  the  fact  that  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  are  members  by  right ; 
but  all  the  other  members  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  King,  and  in 
Italy  that  means  by  the  King's  advisers.  In  Spain  there  are  three 
classes  of  senators,  and  in  only  one  class  is  the  hereditary  principle 
recognised,  and  that  only  to  a  very  moderate  extent.  The  class  of 
senators  in  their  own  right  consists  of  captains-general  in  the  army, 
admirals  of  the  navy,  the  patriarch  of  the  Indies,  and  the  archbishops, 
the  presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  and  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Cuentas  del  Reino,  as  well  as  of  the  sons  of  the  King 
and  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  of  grandees  who  are  so  in  their  own 
right,  and  who  enjoy  annual  rentals  of  2,400^.  or  more ;  and  these 
latter  are  the  only  senators  who  in  any  way  owe  their  distinction  to 
their  birth.  Of  the  other  members^  one  hundred  are  life-senators, 
nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  are  selected 
by  various  corporations  of  the  state  for  a  term  of  years.  Portugal 
used  to  have  a  House  of  Peers,  in  which  the  hereditary  right  of  peer- 
age was  confined  to  certain  families ;  but  these  rights  were  abolished 
in  1 864,  and  the  Peers  who  now  constitute  the  House  are  nominated 
for  life  by  the  sovereign,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  their  number. 

In  Austria  and  in  Hungary  the  hereditary  principle  has  greater 
weight,  and  especially  in  the  latter  country.  In  Austria  the  Herren- 
haus consists  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family  who  are  of  age 
and  of  a  number  of  nobles  possessing  large  landed  property,  in  whose 
family  the  dignity  is  hereditary,  of  such  archbishops  and  bishops  as 
are  of  princely  title,  and  of  life  members  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
on  account  of  being  distinguished  in  art  or  science,  or  on  account 
of  having  rendered  signal  services  to  the  State  or  the  Church,  and 
the  nominated  members  are  more  in  number  than  all  the  other 
members  of  the  House ;  while  in  Hungary  the  House  of  Magnates 
consists  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  house,  a  number  of  archbishops 
sod  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  and  a  large 
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number  of  peers  and  dignitaries  of  Hungary  itself,  and  two  deputies 
of  Croatia,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  nearest  approach  that  exists  to  the 
English  House  of  Lords. 

In  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Switzerland,  the  hereditary  principle  is  entirely  ignored,  and  the 
Second  Chambers  are  constituted  by  nomination  and  election,  but 
chiefly  by  the  latter  process ;  and  the  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  and  our  own  colonies ;  so  that,  as  far  as  its 
constitution  goes,  the  House  of  Lords  may  be  said  to  stand  alone  in 
the  world  in  the  importance  it  attaches  to  the  hereditary  principle. 
All  peers  of  England  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  members  of  it 
by  right  as  soon  as  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  though  the 
principle  of  election  is  recognised  in  Scotland  and  Lreland,  the 
qualification  for  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
only  exceptions  to  the  hereditary  principle  are  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  and  the  two  law  lords.  According  to  ideas  prevalent,  not 
only  in  Europe  but  all  over  the  world,  the  constitution  of  the  House 
is  very  exceptional,  and  the  burthen  of  proving  that  this  exceptional 
constitution  is  good  for  the  nation  rests  rather  with  the  defenders 
than  with  the  attackers  of  the  present  system. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  House  of  Lords  existing  as  it  does  is  really 
a  strong  argument  in  its  favour.  In  former  times  there  have  been 
many  hereditary  houses,  and  many  houses  of  nobles  in  Europe,  but 
they  have  all  been  swept  away  amid  the  storms  of  violent  revolutions, 
while  the  English  one  has  stood  firm,  and  is  practically  the  last 
surviving  specimen  of  its  race.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
English  aristocracy  has  never  been  a  class  entirely  apart  from  the 
commons,  as  in  most  continental  states.  It  has  been,  and  is  con- 
stantly being,  recruited  from  the  commons,  and  the  fact  that  all  the 
younger  sons  are  commoners,  and  that  these,  as  well  as  the  heads  of 
their  various  houses,  are  constantlv  associating  with  and  forming 
matrimonial  and  other  alliances  with  the  commoners,  has  tended  to 
tone  down  the  distinctions  which  divide  the  two  classes,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  sympathy  and  good  feeling  which  bind  classes  together.  In 
consequence  of  this  close  association,  the  P;* -rs  have  every  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  views  of  the  Commons  and  of  understanding  their 
feeling,  and  in  the  long  run  they  have  acted  in  accordance  with  this 
knowledge  and  understanding.  As  a  rule,  wherever  the  members  of 
the  aristocracy  are  well  known,  they  are  popular.  It  is  among  the 
working  classes  of  the  large  towns  where  the  strongest  objection 
exists  to  their  having  any  hereditary  power.  The  educated  artisan 
is  very  logical,  and  it  puzzles  him  to  comprehend  how  birth  should 
confer  the  power  to  govern  upon  any  individual,  and  it  jars  against 
his  sense  of  equality  to  think  that  any  class  of  men  should  have 
political  power  independently  of  the  will  of  the  nation  expressed  at 
the  elections.  But  even  among  the  working  classes  of  the  large 
centres  of  industry,  where  the  nobility  are  not  so  well  known  as  in 
the  country  districts,  and  where  the  feeling  with  regard  to  them  is 
rather  the  result  of  reasoning  and  reflection  than  of  experience,  there 
No.>  621  (no.  czu.  v.  8.)  E  E 
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is  none  of  the  rancorous  hate  which  has  so  often  been  displayed 
between  the  noble  and  other  classes  of  the  Continent.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  strong  feeling  against  them  as  a  dasa,  and  it  would  be  & 
great  mistake  entirely  to  ignore  it ;  but  up  to  the  present,  in  spite 
of  it,  the  Lords  have  justified  their  exceptional  position  in  the  eres 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  country,  and  this  they  have  chiefly  done 
by  the  moderation  they  have  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  their  ex- 
clusive privileges.  Though  on  many  occasions  they  have  not  liked 
the  form  the  expression  of  the  nation's  will  has  tahen,  they  hare 
never  obstinately  opposed  it.  When  assured  of  the  nation's  eames- 
ness  they  have  yielded,  and  it  is  because  they  have  yielded,  and  have 
never  pushed  their  own  opinions  or  their  own  interests  to  extremitie>. 
that  they  now  exist  as  a  nobility  possessing  more  direct  political 
power  than  any  other  nobility  in  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  a  Second  Chamber  at  all  is  un- 
necessary, and  such  would  probably  equally  disbelieve  in  the  necessity 
of  a  Monarch,  as,  according  to  them,  the  nation  is  old  enough  and 
sufficiently  educated  to  be  able  to  govern  itself,  and  its  expr&sed 
wish  should  always  have  immediate  power.    All  that  can  be  said  in 
answer  to  this  is  that  politics  is   a  science  specially  founded  on 
experience,  and  experience  up  to  now  has  not  been   in  &Your  of 
government  by  one  Chamber.     At  the  present  time  we  believe  thai 
the  monarchy  of  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps   some  s^ 
small  members  of  the  German  Empire,  is  the  only  one  that  governs  in 
conjunction  with  a  single  Chamber.     In  Greece  the  whole  of  the 
legislative  power  rests  with  the  Boule,  which  is  a  Chamber  of  Kcpre- 
sentatives  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  four  years,  and  in  Greece 
we  think  there  are  many  real  patriots  who  would  have  been  glad 
during  the  last  twenty  years  at  times  to  be  able  to  thank  God  thai 
they  had  a  House  of  Lords,  or  some  power  in  the  kingdom  which 
would  give  consistency  and  stability  to  their  govemmenL     All  other 
coimtries  have  two  Chambers,  besides  a  Sovereign  or  a  President., -and 
to  treat  our  own  Second  Chamber  fairly,  it  must  be  compared  with 
the  Upper  Chambers  of  those  countries.     Recently  there  have  been 
collisions   between   the    two    Chambers    in  France,   Belgiimi,  aini 
Denmark,  and  the  press  of  all  these  countries  has  held  up  the  example 
of  the  English  Second  Chamber  for  their  own  to  follow.     Taking  the 
Upper  Chamber  of  all  the  great  Continental  nations,  we  think  it  will 
be  found  that  they  have  all  tried  to  interfere  more  with  the  privil^es 
of  the  Lower  Chamber  than  the  House  of  Lords  has  with  the  House 
of  Commons.     They  have  all  been  more  ambitious  of  real  power,  and 
in  many  cases  I  heir  collLiion  with  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
jieople  has  led  to  alterations  and  modifications  of  their  constitntioa. 

At  this  very  moment  one  of  the  prominent  questions  in  France  is 
how  to  bring  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  into  wott- 
ing order,  and  the  feeling  against  the  members  of  the  Senate,  not  one 
of  whom  sits  by  hereilitary  right,  is  far  stronger  and  more  emphasiaed 
rlian  any  in  this  country  against  the  Lords.  This  is  not  really  sur- 
prising.    (Tenerally,  men  who  by  their  ability  have  so  distinguiihed 
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themselves  as  to  be  elected  or  nominated  senators  for  life,  or  for  a 
limited  period,  are  likely  to  be  &r  more  ambitious  of  power  than 
members  of  a  class  of  men  to  whom  a  seat  in  the  Senate  comes  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Even  in  our  own  House  the  most  ambitious  and  most 
dangerous  members  are  the  Braboumes  and  the  Sherbrookes,  not  to 
mention  the  Beac^nsfields,  all  of  whom  would  be  in  a  Second  Cham- 
ber of  any  description.  As  a  matter  of  feet  the  hereditary  principle 
seems  to  have  stemmed  ambition  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  rulmg 
class  of  this  country.  There  is  plenty  of  political  ambition  among 
the  higher,  the  middle,  and  even  the  working  classes  in  the  country,  but 
there  is  very  little  comparatively  amongst  the  nobility.  The  nobles 
who  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  discussions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  nearly  all  men  who  would  have  been  senators  in  any  other 
country,  and  who  owe  their  present  position  not  to  their  birth  but  to 
their  abilities.  The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Lords  Cairns  and 
Cranbrook  come  under  this  class,  and  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, they  formed  the  strength  of  the  late  Conservative  Grovemment 
in  the  Upper  House.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  come  under  the  same  category,  with  many  other  lesser  lights. 
Eliminate,  in  fact,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the 
Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Granville,  and  there  wordd  be  none  left  in  the 
House  who  sit  by  hereditary  right,  who,  up  to  the  present,  have  shown 
that  they  possess  political  ambition  combined  with  political  power. 

The  temptation  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are  Peers  by  birth 
to  avoid  politics  and  to  devote  their  attention  to  other  pursuits  is 
enormous.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  inherent  taste  for  politics  ; 
but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  that  taste  is  gratified,  it  is 
closely  allied  with  self-interest.  In  this  country  that  self-interest  is 
not  founded  on  a  thirst  for  gain,  for  the  political  life  fortunately  does 
not  afford  much  opportunity  for  acquiring  wealth ;  but  it  rests  chiefly 
on  a  desire  to  wield  real  power,  or  to  be  exalted  in  what  is  called  the 
social  scale.  A  Peer  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  social 
position  in  which  birth  has  placed  him  ;  and,  though  he  may  have  a 
love  of  power,  such  as  is  common  to  most  men,  he  has  also  the  equally 
common  love  of  pleasure ;  and,  while  the  attainment  of  power  is  sur- 
rounded with  innumerable  difficulties,  and  is  sure  to  be  attended 
with  countless  disappointments,  the  gratification  of  his  pleasurable 
instincts  is  easy  in  the  extreme.  With  wealth  and  position  he  can 
generally  choose  his  pleasures.  The  great  majority  have  no  special 
incentives  to  work,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  firee  from  the  restraining 
hand  of  tutelage  they  give  themselves  up  to  those  enjoyments  of  life 
which  most  human  beings  would  indulge  in  if  they  could.  Sport 
with  them  becomes  an  occupation,  and  has  far  more  attractions  tihan 
any  business  which  requires  much  reading  or  much  painful  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Some  are  naturally  studious  ; 
but  even  these  generally  prefer  the  quieter  paths  of  mathematics, 
poetry,  and  philosophy,  to  the  more  stormy  ones  of  politics ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  very  few  of  their  order  take  a  really  deep  interest 
in  political  matters,   llie  crowded  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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and  the  vacant  seats  of  the  gilded  chamber  are  often  remarked  upon; 
but  it  is  only  natural  that  the  difference  should  exist,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  If  the  Peers  took  the  same 
interest  in  politics  as  the  Commons  do,  they  might  become  a  dangerous 
body,  and  a  serious  collision  between  the  two  houses  would  be  inevi- 
table. As  it  is,  the  origination,  and  in  the  main  the  carrying  out.  of 
all  great  reforming  measures  is  left  to  the  Commons,  and  the  onlv 
question  is,  whether  the  restraining  power  of  the  Lords  does  more 
good  than  harm.  Though  the  writer  of  the  articles  in  the  '  Pall  JIall 
Gazette,'  to  which  we  have  referred,  does  not  say  so  in  so  many  word% 
he  implies  that  the  restrictive  work  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  rather  evil  than  good. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  in 
what  condition  this  country  or  Ireland  would  now  he  if  its  antece- 
dent history  had  been  different.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  had  some  of 
the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Commons  been  carried  exactly  as  thej 
framed  them,  and  at  the  particular  time  they  wished,  a  reaction 
might  have  set  in,  and  the  real  progress  of  the  country  been  retarded. 
The  *  right  reform  at  the  right  time '  is  quite  as  true  a  maxim  as  the 
*  right  man  in  the  right  place ; '  and  reforms,  however  intrinsicallj 
right  in  themselves,  are  dependent  upon  time  and  circumstance  to  be 
really  beneficial.  The  Peers  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  never 
stopped  reform ;  they  have  only  delayed  it ;  and  it  is  at  least  an  open 
question  whether  the  delay  has  been  advantageous  or  not. 

The  one  thing  that  would  stir  up  the  spirit  of  ambition  in  the 
breasts  of  the  hereditary  Peers,  and  perhaps  make  them,  for  a  time,  a 
dangerous  class  to  the  country,  would  be  the  total  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.     Were  the  House  of  Lords  abolished,  with  its  here- 
ditary pri\ileges,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  its  present  occupanta 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Even  now  the  landed  aristocTaej 
are  well  represented  in  the  Lower  House  ;  but  what  would  it  be  if,  in 
the  place  of  younger  sons,  the  head  of  every  rich  family  in  the  land 
was  eligible?    The  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  \iscount8,  and  baroDf* 
are  not  merely  men  bearing  titles,  which  give  them  precedency  and 
certain  privileges,  but,  in  the  main,  they  are  men  of  vast  property 
which  could  not  be  taken  from  them  without  a  revolution,  which 
no  one  contemplates  ;  and  with  their  property  they  have  also  a  great 
and  commanding  position  in  their  various  counties,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  their  titular  distinctions.     The  present  House  of  Commons 
consists  of  many  who  are  members  because  they  are  merely  connected 
with  these  great  families,  of  others  who  are  there  on  account  of  their 
own   personal  ability,  and  of  others  because  they  have  great  local 
influence  in  the  places  tliey  represent.     The  smallest  of  all  these 
classes  is  tliat  which  consists  of  men  of  real  political  ability,  and  the 
great  majority  owe  their  seats  to  a  connection  either  territorial,  or 
mercantile,    or   manufacturing.     In  the  counties  the   beads  of  the 
great  houses  would  have  far  more  influence  than  tlie  youngs  sons 
who  now  represent  them  in  many  of  tlie  large  towns.     The  local 
manufacturer  and  the  local  merchant  would  find  a  most  fonnidiUe 
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competitor  in  some  duke  or  marquis  with  a  rent-roll  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  a  year.  It  would  become  the  interest  of  these 
titled  millionaires  to  cultivate  the  large  towns  as  well  as  the  counties, 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  their  great  wealth  and  great  position, 
combined,  as  it  frequently  would  be,  with  more  than  the  average 
political  ability,  would  in  many  cases  give  them  an  overwhelming 
influence.  If  some  of  them  selected  the  large  towns  in  their  own 
neighbourhood  where  they  had  property,  and  spent  money  in  hospitals, 
parks,  libraries,  and  other  public  institutions  for  the  people^  and 
interested  themselves  in  the  coffee  palaces,  and  working  men's  clubs, 
and  went  personally  amongst  the  working  classes  and  showed  them 
that  they  were  actually  of  the  '  same  flesh  and  blood  '  as  themselves, 
and  had  common  interests  and  common  sympathies  with  them,  they 
would  soon  be  as  popular  in  the  towns  as  they  are  in  the  counties, 
and,  so  far  from  their  political  influence  being  diminished  by  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  be  enormously  increased. 
It  is  probable  that  even  now  some  of  their  order  would  like  this  to 
happen.  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  we  suspect,  would  far  prefer  to 
wag  his  bitter  tongue  amidst  the  noisy  earnestness  of  the  Commons 
rather  than  in  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  the  House  he  now  leads,  and 
most  assuredly  he  would  wield  more  power.  At  present  the  powerful 
nobles  are  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  a  gilt  cage,  and  it  is 
certain  that  their  political  power  is  enormously  curtailed  by  the  con- 
finement; were  they  let  loose  upon  the  country,  the  Conmions 
would  certainly  lose  power  for  a  time  at  least. 

Independently  of  cultivating  or  coaxing  the  great  boroughs,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  circumstances  under  which  a  Peer  eligible  for  the 
Commons,  of  great  wealth  and  position,  might  wield  enormous  power 
without  being  endowed  with  the  highest  form  of  intellectual  abilities. 
The  present  century  affords  two  examples  of  members  of  the  nobility 
wielding  great  power  (fortunately,  for  their  country's  benefit),  and 
the  cause  of  their  power  was  not  their  brilliant  talents,  but  their 
character  taken  in  connection  with  their  wealth  and  position.  The 
secret  of  Lord  Althorp's  power  in  the  unreformed,  and  in  the  reformed 
Parliament,  and  that  of  Lord  Hartington  in  our  own  times,  was  and 
is  character ;  but  the  character  of  neither  could  never  have  been  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  as  they  are,  had  it  not  been  for  their  posi- 
tion and  circumstances.  In  both  cases  it  was  well  known  there  was 
no  reason  for  ambition.  The  natural  inclinations  of  both  were 
opposed  to  politics,  and  would  have  led  them  to  the  sports  of  the 
field  and  the  race-course.  When  Lord  Althorp  said  that  *  being  in 
office  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  misery  to  him,'  everybody  knew 
it  to  be  true,  and  it  is  generally  well  known  that  Lord  Hartington 
was  almost  driven  into  political  life  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as 
far  as  personal  enjoyment  goes,  it  woidd  make  no  difference  if  he 
retired  entirely  from  political  life.  Of  the  present  Ministry,  there 
are  only  two  members  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  indiffer- 
ent to  official  life,  and  these  are  Mr.  Bright,  whose  character  and 
career  are  entirely  exceptional,  and  Lord  Hartington ;  and  of  the 
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late  Ministry  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  said  with  truth  of 
any,  and  if  of  any,  only  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  All  the  other 
members  of  both  the  present  and  the  late  Ministry  like  office,  and 
probably  look  forward  to  spending  the  rest  of  their  lives  either  in 
office,  or  in  trying  to  obtain  it.  This  very  desire  for  office,  natural 
as  it  may  be,  and  right  as  it  is  when  its  objects  are  worthy,  prevents 
those  influenced  by  it  from  being  considered'  as  disinterested  as  those 
very  few  who  are  known  to  be  efficient  in  it,  but  not  to  desire  it. 
Both  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Hartington  had  plenty  of  business 
ability,  and  both  were  endowed  with  far  more  than  the  ordinary 
share  of  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  is  called  common  sense  ;  but 
what  gave  the  one  power  between  the  years  1830  and  1834,  and  the 
other  in  the  year  1874,  was  the  strong  belief  held  by  all  the  members 
of  the  political  party  to  which  they  belonged  in  the  straightfor- 
wardness and  disinterestedness  of  their  characters.  It  is  probable 
that  amongst  the  Peers  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  there  are 
many  of  the  same  straightforward  and  disinterested  character,  and 
also  amongst  the  Commons,  who  are  now  eligible  for  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but,  assuming  the  proportion  between  the  two  classes  to  be 
equal,  the  Peers,  were  they  eligible  for  the  Lower  Chamber,  would  have 
the  enormous  advantage  of  being  less  open  to  the  suspicion  of  self- 
seeking  than  their  untitled  competitors.  The  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords  would  have  no  effijct  socially ;  or,  if  it  had,  it  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  making  social  distinctions  more  valued  than  they  are. 
So  a  wealthy  peer  coming  forward  for  election  would  be  free  from 
the  suspicion  that  he  desired  a  seat  for  the  sake  of  money  or  posi- 
tion ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Commons,  if  he  were  poor,  he  would 
be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  prosecuting  his  election  for  the  sake  of 
wealth  and  of  position ;  and  if  he  were  rich,  for  the  sake  of  position 
only.  This  freedom  from  the  liability  to  suspicion  would  be  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  titled  candidates  ;  and  untitled  candidates,  even  if 
as  wealthy  as  their  opponents,  would  find  themselves  heavily  handi- 
capped in  the  electoral  race. 

Every  consideration  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords  would  increase  the  power  of  the  aristocnu^,  and 
this  is  not  the  object  we  believe  which  the  advocates  for  alxdition 
have  in  view.  Their  desire  is  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the 
Commons,  and  to  diminish  that  of  the  Lords.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
by  abolition,  can  it  be  done  by  reform  ?  It  is  for  the  reformers  to 
show  first  that  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Lords  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  coimtry  at  large,  and  secondly,  to  formulate  some 
measure  which  would  bring  about  the  desired  result.  In  both  oases 
they  have  a  difficult  task  before  them.  Though  a  Liberal  Crovem- 
ment  is  now  in  power,  backed  by  a  large  Liberal  majority,  there  still 
exist  in  the  country  strong  Conservative  forces,  and  these  forces  would 
increase  in  strength  were  there  any  serious  danger  of  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  country  being  radically  altered,  unless  some  absolute 
necessity  were  shown  for  it.  This  necessity  could  only  arise  through  the 
folly  of  the  Lords  themselves.     The  estimate  of  the  electorsirlio  take 
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part  in  the  elections  is  that  the  policy  supported  by  the  majdrity  of 
those  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  will  prevail,  and  they  will 
never  trouble  themselves  much  about  the  powers  vested  in  either  the 
Lords  or  the  Sovereign,  till  these  powers  become  obnoxious,  and  they 
cannot  become  obnoxious  till  those  who  are  endowed  with  them  make 
them  80.  In  theory  the  Sovereign  can  veto  any  or  every  Bill  passed 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  in  theory  the  Lords  can  reject  or 
alter  any  or  every  Bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons  ;  but  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  theory  would  be  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  the  destniction  of  the  power  itself.  The  Lords 
have  rejected  and  altered  several  Bills  of  importance  sent  up  to  them 
by  the  Commons  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  one  of  the  considera- 
tions for  rejection  or  alteration  has  been  whether  the  Bills  were  good 
or  bad  in  themselves,  or  whether  they  could  be  altered  for  the 
better ;  but  the  main  consideration  has  been  whether,  if  altered  or 
rejected,  they  would  have  the  support  of  the  constituencies. 

The  talent  most  required  by  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
that  of  being  able  to  gauge  public  opinion  correctly.  If  this  is  done 
and  acted  upon,  their  position  is  not  only  safe  for  themselves,  but 
very  advantageous  for  the  nation.  Numbers  of  instances  are  produced 
by  the  writer  in  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gra25ette '  in  which  the  Lords  have 
altered  or  rejected  Bills ;  .but  in  cases  where  the  alterations  or  the 
rejections  have  been  allowed  to  stand,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they 
have  been  so  because  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  pubbc  opinion 
of  the  day.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  the  public  opinion  would  soon  have 
foimd  occasion  to  express  itself  and  have  its  way.  The  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  the  action  of  the  Lords  in  such  cases  is  that  it  prevented  the 
carrying  of  reforms  before  the  people  were  prepared  for  them.  Had 
the  Lords  on  a  recent  occasion  persisted  in  the  course  chalked  out 
for  them  by  Lord  Salisbury,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  brought 
about  a  crisis  in  which  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  suflPer. 

The  leadership  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  real  danger  for  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  great  majority  of  its  members  have  so  little  in- 
centive to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  and  consequently  become  so 
engrossed  in  other  pursuits,  that  in  political  matters  they  are  apt  to 
become  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  leader.  If  the 
leader  is  judicious  and  prudent,  this  may  be  satisfactory;  but  if 
he  is  headstrong,  audacious,  and  tmreliable,  it  becomes  a  real  and 
serious  danger.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  recent  experience  will  lead  the 
majority  of  the  Peers  to  select  either  a  new  leader,  or  else  to  decide 
not  to  follow  their  present  leader  so  blindly.  If  they  act  in  the  same 
spirit  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  constitution 
of  their  House  is  pretty  safe.  Probably  Lord  Beaconsfield  rather 
spoilt  them.  Up  to  1874  they  were  well  content  with  their  position, 
but  between  1874  and  1880  they  were  constantly  receiving  fulsome 
compliments  from  the  head  of  the  Crovernment,  and  the  importance 
of  what  they  did  was  referred  tp  in  almost  reverential  tones  by  him 
when  in  the  Lower  Chamber ;  and  when  he  promoted  himself  to  a 
seat  in  their  midst,  the  tone  of  awe  and  reverence  increased,  so  that 
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many  among  them  began  to  really  believe  in  what  he  said,  and 
entertain  exaggerated  notions  of  their  own  importance  and  influence 
upon  legislation.  Had  he  lived,  however  much  he  might  have 
flattered  them  in  words,  there  would  have  been  little  fear  of  his 
leading  them  into  danger  in  action.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
exaggerated  views  thus  raised  may  not  be  so  handled  by  the  present 
leader  as  to  become  a  soiurce  of  real  danger.  If  his  followers  are 
content  to  guide  their  conduct  upon  the  lines  they  were  accustomed 
to  prior  to  1874,  the  constitution  of  their  House  is  safe,  and  the 
advocates  for  change  or  reform  will  have  insuperable  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  their  endeavour  to  prove  to  the  coimtry  that  such 
change  or  reform  was  requisite. 

The  formulation  of  any  reform  will  be  a  new  difficulty.  What  is 
it  to  be  ?  The  people  of  this  country  are  not  accustomed  to  spick 
and  span  new  constitutions  sketched  upon  paper  and  dating  from  the 
year  1848  or  1866.  The  strength  of  the  Lords,  as  of  the  Commons 
and  the  Sovereign,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  power  which  each 
possesses  has  been  the  result  of  natural  growth,  and  not  the  offspring 
of  some  philosophical  scheme  of  government.  The  reforms  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  consisted  not  in  altering  its  constitution,  or 
in  engrafting  new  principles  upon  it,  but  in  enlarging  its  scope 
and  adapting  its  existing  constitution  to  altered  circumstances.  A 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  means  a  change  of  principle.  The 
principle  of  its  present  constitution  is  the  hereditary  one,  and  any 
reform  means  the  abolition  or  the  dilution  of  this.  Some  of  Uie  effects 
of  abolition  have  been  referred  to ;  those  of  dilution  are  not  so 
obvious.  Were  the  reform  to  consist  in  assimilating  the  House  of 
Lords  to  such  foreign  Senates  as  have  hereditary  members  as  well  as 
nominated  and  elected  members,  it  is  for  the  advocates  of  such 
reform  to  point  out  a  single  foreign  Senate  that  works  as  satisfac- 
torily as  our  own  Upper  House.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  people  of  tins 
country  would  change  it  for  those  of  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  Hungary. 
The  general  idea  is  that  it  might  be  improved  by  a  larger  creation  of 
life  Peers.  When,  in  the  year  1856,  Lord  Palmerston  attempted  to 
make  Sir  James  Parke  a  Peer  for  life  imder  the  title  of  Lord  Wens- 
leydale,  the  outcry  against  such  an  unconstitutional  innovation  was 
great  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lord  Lyndhurst  led  the  on- 
slaught upon  it  in  the  Upper  House,  and  dwelt  with  eloquent  horror 
upon  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  ancient  and  hereditary  character  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Putting  aside  the  sentiments  connected  with 
the  ancient  associations  of  the  House,  the  real  objection  that  in- 
fluenced constitutionally-minded  men  was  of  a  more  solid  nature.  It 
was  whether  such  a  creation  would  not  become  a  precedent,  and  if  it 
did,  and  was  followed  in  many  cases,  whether  great  and  predominat- 
ing power  would  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
day.  This  is  the  real  point  for  consideration.  At  the  preset  time, 
were  the  House  of  Peers  very  refractory,  a  Minister,  with  the  ooontry 
to  back  him,  and  in  earnest,  could  swamp  them  by  new  creations ; 
but  as  such  creation  bestows  a  title  not  only  on  the  individoal  who  ift 
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wanted  for  the  time  being  to  vote  the  right  way,  but  upon  his  children, 
and  his  children's  children,  any  Minister  naturally  hesitates  before 
he  has  recourse  to  such  an  expedient ;  and,  even  if  he  himself  did 
not  hesitate,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
aspirants  to  such  burdensome  honours.  The  difficulties  would  be  far 
less  if  the  distinction  lasted  only  for  a  man's  own  life ;  and  the  hesi- 
tation of  a  Minister  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  would  oe 
proportionately  diminished. 

In  Prussia  the  Herrenhaus  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  King  there  can  create  not  only  an  unlimited  number 
of  Peers  for  life,  but  an  unlimited  number  of  Peers  for  a  more  or  less 
restricted  period.  Supposing  the  Chamber  to  be  obstinate,  he  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  what  he  considered  reason  by 
a  creation  of  Peers — say  for  a  year,  a  month,  or  perhaps  even  a  day. 
In  England  the  Sovereign  always  acts  by  the  advice  of  a  responsible 
Ministry,  and  though  cases  might  arise  in  which  the  Sovereign  would  be 
justified  in  declining  to  make  Peers  on  the  advice  of  Ministers  unless  a 
fresh  appeal  was  made  to  the  people,  still  if  the  appeal  were  made, 
and  it  ended  in  favour  of  the  existing  Ministry,  the  Sovereign  would 
yield,  and  the  Minister  for  the  time  being  be  all-powerful.  To  place 
in  his  hands  a  power  possessed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  would  hardly  be 
in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Were  he 
only  allowed  to  make  life  Peers,  his  power  would  not  be  so  great :  but 
would  they  answer  the  purpose  Radical  reformers  have  in  view  ?  Once 
made,  they  would  hold  their  dignities  for  life,  and  many  of  them, 
who  had  no  further  expectations  from  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  might 
follow  the  independent  example  of  Lord  Brabourne,  and  turn  against 
the  hand  that  created  them.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a 
particular  measure  or  approving  the  policy  of  a  particular  Ministry, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  purpose  a  large  cre'ation  of  life  Peers  would 
serve.  The  principle  of  their  creation  which  so  horrified  Lord 
Lyndhurst  is  now  recognised,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  engrafted  on 
our  constitution  under  a  Conservative  Government.  But  those  who 
have  been  made  Peers  for  life  have  been  made  for  a  special  purpose, 
namely,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  highest  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  though  they  have  the  same  right  to  vote  as  other  Peers, 
the  vote  is  only  incidental,  and  if  the  present  limitation  of  life  Peers 
is  adhered  to,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  law  lords  will  often  exercise 
their  right  of  voting,  and  still  less  that  they  will  take  any  prominent 
part  in  debates.  At  present  there  is  no  ill-feeling  between  the 
hereditary  Peers  and  the  life  ones.  The  law  lords  are  respected  as 
great  lawyers,  just  as  a  Chief  Justice  or  a  Master  of  the  Rolls  would 
be,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  lords  neither  adds  to  nor  diminishes 
their  dignity.  It  would  be  very  different  if  a  large  number — say 
some  two  hundred — were  made  life  Peers  for  political  purposes.  Then 
there  would  be  two  distinct  classes  in  the  Upper  House,  and  the  feel- 
ings with  which  they  would  respectively  regard  each  other  would  be 
worthy  of  study.  The  probability  is  that  the  hereditary  Peers  would 
regard  the  temporary  ones  much  in  the  same  light  as  an  English 
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bishop  regards  'a  Colonial  one.  Were  the  temporary  ones  cleverer 
than  themselves — and  the  probability  is  that  a  good  many,  at  least, 
would  be — they  would  let  them  alone,and  give  them  a  wide  berth  when- 
ever they  could.  If  they  were  only  equal  or  inferior  in  ability,  they 
would  kindly  patronise  and  utilise  them. 

This  utilisation  would  be  the  danger.  Unless  English  nature 
were  very  much  changed  generally  by  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  particular,  it  is  probable  that  most  life  Peers  themselves — and  if 
not  themselves,  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters — would  have  an  eye 
to  social  advancement,  and  the  best  way  to  obtain  this  would  be  to 
please  their  hereditary  brethren  whose  position  was  assured.  Though 
the  newly-created  ones  might  at  first  vote  in  favour  of  the  JViinister 
who  made  them,  the  chances  are  that  in  the  main  they  would  not  be 
more  proof  against  the  Conservative  influences  of  the  Upper  House 
than  the  immediate  descendants  of  newly-made  hereditary  Peers.  It 
is  almost  proverbial  that  the  sons  of  newly-made  Libend  Peers  join 
the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives.  When  George  III.  came  to  the 
throne  in  1760,  the  Liberals  or  Whigs  were  in  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  since  then  they  never  have  been.  George  him- 
self had  no  scruples  in  swamping  them  by  new  creations,  the  number 
during  his  reign  being  no  less  than  388,  whereas  at  his  accession 
there  were  only  174  Peers  of  the  realm,  and  of  these  13  as  minors 
and  12  as  Boman  Catholics  were  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting  in 
Parliament.  The  Conservative  phalanx  was  so  strong  in  1 83  2  that 
Lord  Grey  estimated  that  he  would  have  to  create  nearly  a  hundred 
Liberals  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill.  This  creation  was  not  needed ; 
but  since  then  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  new  creations  has 
been  made  by  the  Liberal  Governments,  who  during  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  so  much  longer  in  power.  The  House  is  still  em- 
phatically Conservative,  and  were  Mr.  Gladstone  to  attempt  to  create 
a  majority  there  in  favour  of  his  own  Government,  he  would  have 
to  contemplate  a  larger  creation  than  Lord  Grey  did  in  1834;  and, 
whether  the  creation  consisted  of  hereditary  or  life  Peers,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  would  for  any  length  of  time  be  obedient  to 
the  Liberal  whip.  The  fact  is  that,  if  ever  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  wants  reforming,  many  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions will  be  raised  thereby.  So  long  as  it,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  estates  of  the  realm,  works  decently  well  in  carrying  on  the 
legislative  machine,  few  serious-minded  politicians  will  care  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  Those  who  now  cry  out  for  its  reform  should  at  least 
give  some  idea  as  to  what  kind  of  a  reform  they  suggest. 
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The  Stoby  of  a  Lady  and  her  Lover. 
Chapter  XXV. 

PACKINO   UP. 

MOUNT  was  soon  turned  upside  down  with  all  the  excitement 
of  packing.  It  was  a  relief  from  the  monotony  which  hangs 
about  a  house  from  which  the  world  is  shut  out,  and  where  the 
family  life  is  still  circling  round  one  melancholy  event.  Days  look 
like  years  in  these  circumstances;  even  when  the  grief  is  of  the 
deepest  those  who  are  left  behind  must  do  something  to  keep  the 
dulled  wheels  of  life  in  motion,  since  not  even  the  most  truly 
bereaved  can  die  of  grief  when  they  will.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Mountfords  the  affliction  was  not  excessive.  Anne,  whom  her  father 
had  wronged,  perhaps  mourned  most  of  all,  not  because  of  more  love, 
but  more  depth  of  nature,  which  could  not  leave  the  old  so  lightly  to 
turn  to  the  new,  and  which  felt  more  awe  and  reverence  for  those 
mysterious  changes  which  alter  the  very  face  of  life.  Eose  cried  a 
great  deal  during  the  first  few  days,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  still  went 
on  performing  little  acts  of  devotion,  going  to  look  at  her  husband's 
portrait,  and  thinking  of  him  as  a  mournful  duty ;  but  there  was  a 
certain  excitement  of  new  existence  in  both  their  hearts.  So  long  as 
he  was  there  they  were  boimd  to  Mount,  and  all  the  old  habits  of 
their  life — indeed  never  thought  of  breaking  them,  or  supposed 
it  possible  they  could  be  broken ;  but  now  they  were  free,  and  their 
smiles  came  back  involuntarily  as  they  prepared  for  this  exciting  re- 
moval, the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  Anne's  mind  was  kept  in  a 
graver  key  by  many  causes.  The  nameless  and  causeless  compunc- 
tions, remorses,  which  move  the  sensitive  spirit  in  profound  and  awe- 
stricken  sympathy  with  the  dead,  were  for  her  alone  in  the  house. 
She  only  tormented  herself  with  thoughts  of  other  possibilities,  of 
things  that  might  have  been  done  and  were  not  done ;  of  words,  nay 
even  looks,  which,  had  she  but  known  how  near  her  father  was  to  the 
unseen  world,  might  have  been  modified  or  withheld,  and  she  only 
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followed  him,  halting,  uncertain,  to  the  portals  of  the  unseen  existence, 
as  she  had  followed  him  to  his  grave.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? 
a  man  not  heavenly,  with  qualities  that  were  more  suited  for  the 
common  soil  below  than  the  celestial  firmament  above.  It  was  she 
only  who  put  these  questions,  not,  perhaps,  as  we  have  said,  that  she 
loved  him  more,  but  that  she  felt  more  deeply,  and  everything  that 
happened  was  of  more  consequence  to  her.  Besides  she  had  other 
causes  of  gravity.  Her  position  was  more  serious  altogether.  Even 
the  new-made  widow  had  a  straightforward  path  before  her,  lonely 
yet  troubled  by  no  uncertainty — but  Anne  was  walking  in  darkness, 
and  did  not  comprehend  her  lot. 

Of  all  her  surroundings  the  one  who  was  most  conscious  of  this 
was  the  Eector,  who,  getting  no  satisfiiction,  as  he  said,  from  his 
son,  came  out  to  Mount  himself  one  of  those  wintiy  mornings  to 
question  Anne  in  person.  '  What  have  they  settled  ? '  he  had  asked 
confidently,  as  soon  as  the  Curate  returned  from  the  station  where  he 
had  been  seeing  his  friend  ofi*.  *I  don't  think  they  have  settled  any- 
thing, sir,'  said  Charley,  turning  his  back  upon  his  father,  not  caring 
to  betray  more  than  was  needful  of  his  own  feelings.  'They  are  all 
going  off  to  London — that  is  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  decided.' 
^  God  bless  my  soul ! '  cried  the  Rector — which  benediction  was  the 
good  man's  oath;  *but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  want 
to  know  what  is  settled  about  Anne.'  Then  poor  Charley,  out  of 
the  excess  of  his  devotion  and  dissatisfaction,  made  a  stand  for  his 
firiend.  '  You  know,  sir,  what  a  struggle  a  young  barrister  has  to  do 
anything,'  he  said ;  *  how  can  they — settle,  when  all  the  money  is 
gone  ? '  '  God  bless  my  soul ! '  the  Eector  said  again  ;  and  after  many 
thoughts  he  set  off  to  Mount  expressly  to  have  it  out,  as  he  said, 
with  Anne  herself.  He  found  her  in  the  library,  arranging  with  old 
Saymore  what  books  were  to  be  packed  to  take  away,  while  Heath- 
cote  Mountford,  looking  very  black  and  gloomy,  sat  at  the  further 
window  pretending  to  read,  and  biting  his  nails  furiously.  The 
mild  old  Rector  wondered  for  a  moment  what  that  sullen  figure  should 
have  to  do  in  the  background,  and  why  Heathcote  did  not  go  and 
leave  his  cousins  free :  but  there  was  no  time  then  to  think  of  Heath- 
cote. *  So  you  are  really  going,'  the  Rector  said,  *  the  whole  fiunily  ? 
It  is  very  early  days.' 

'  Mamma  thinks  it  will  be  better  to  make  the  change  at  once. 
She  thinks  it  will  do  her  good,  and  Rose ' 

The  Rector  fidgeted  about  the  room,  pulling  out  one  here  and 
there  of  a  long  line  of  books,  and  pretending  to  inspect  it.  Then  he 
said  abruptly, '  The  fact  was  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Anne.' 

Heathcote  Mountford  was  sitting  some  way  off,  and  Mr.  Ashley's 
voice  was  a  gentle  one — ^but  he  stirred  immediately.    *  If  I  am  in  the 

way '  he  said,  getting  up.     Of  course  he  was  in  the  way ;  but  his 

fiGusulties  must  have  been  very  sharp,  and  his  attention  very  doaely 
fixed  on  what  was  going  on,  to  hear  those  words.  The  good  Sector 
murmured  some  apology ;  but  Heathcote  strolled  away  carryiiig  his 
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book  in  his  hand.     It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  old  Saymore,  who 
had  a  thousand  questions  to  ask ;  but  he,  too,  went  at  last. 

'  No,  we  are  not  taking  all  the  books,'  said  Anne, '  we  are  taking 
scarcely  anything.  My  cousin  Heathcote  does  not  wish  to  refurnish 
the  house  at  present,  and  as  we  do  not  know  what  we  may  do 
eventually,  mamma  prefers  to  leave  everything.  It  is  a  mutual  con- 
venience. In  this  way  we  may  come  back  in  summer,  when  I  hope 
you  will  be  glad  to  see  us,'  she  added  with  a  smile. 

'  Of  course  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you — I  don't  know  what  we 
shall  do,  or  how  we  can  get  on  without  you.  But  that  is  not  the 
immediate  question,'  he  said,  with  some  energy.  *I  have  come 
to  ask  you,  now  that  you  have  seen  Douglas,  what  is  settled,  Anne  ? ' 

This  was  the  first  time  the  question  had  been  put  formally  into 
words.  It  gave  her  a  little  shock.  The  blood  all  rallied  to  her 
heart  to  give  her  strength  to  answer.  She  looked  him  in  the  face 
very  steadily,  that  he  might  not  think  she  was  afraid.  '  Settled  ? '  she 
said,  with  a  little  air  of  surprise.  '  In  present  circumstances,  and  in 
our  deep  mourning,  what  could  be  settled  ?  We  have  not  even  dis- 
cussed the  question.' 

^  Then  I  say  that  is  wrong,  Anne,'  said  the  Rector  in  a  querulous 
voice.  '  He  is  a  young  man,  and  I  am  an  old  one,  but  it  is  not 
a  question  I  should  leave  undiscussed  for  an  hour.  It  should  be 
settled  what  you  are  going  to  do.' 

^  So  far  it  is  settled,'  she  said.  *  My  duty  is  with  mamma  and 
Rose.' 

*  What,  Anne  ! '  cried  Mr.  Ashley.  '  God  bless  my  soul  1  You 
are  engaged  to  be  married,  and  your  duty  is  to  your  mother  and 
sister  ?     I  don't  know  what  you  young  people  mean.' 

Anne  did  not  answer  just  at  once.  '  Did  not  Charley  tell  you,' 
she  said,  after  a  pause, '  that  we  were  all  going  away  ? ' 

'  Yes,  he  told  me — and  I  saiy  nothing  against  that.  It  seems  to 
be  the  way,  now.  Instead  of  bearing  their  grief  at  home,  people  flee 
from  it  as  if  it  were  a  plague.  Yes,  Charley  told  me  :  but  he  could 
not  tell  me  anything  about  the  other  question.' 

'  Because  there  is  nothing  to  tell.  Dear  Rector,  don't  you  know 
my  father  did  leave  me  a  great  legacy,  after  all ' 

'  What  was  that  ?  What  was  that  ?  Something  that  was  not  in 
the  will.  I  thank  God  for  it,  Anne,'  cried  Mr.  Ashley.  *It  is  the 
best  news  I  have  heard  for  many  a  day.' 

'  Oh,  don't  speak  as  if  it  were  something  new  1  Mr.  Ashley,  he 
left  me  the  care  of  the  property,  and  the  charge  of  Rose.  Can  I  do 
whatever  I  please  with  this  on  my  hands  ? ' 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  the  Rector  said,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment ;  '  but 
this  is  exactly  the  work  in  which  Douglas  could  help  you.  A  man 
and  a  barrister,  of  course  he  knows  all  about  it,  much  better  than 
you  can  do.  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  nothing  has  been 
settled,  Tiothmg^  Anne  ? '  cried  Mr.  Ashley,  with  that  vehemence  to 
which  mild  men  are  sulject.    *  Don't  talk  to  me  of  your  mourning ; 
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I  am  not  thinking  of  anything  that  is  to  happen  to-day  or   to- 
morrow ;  but  is  it  settled  ?    That  is  what  I  want  to  know.* 

'  There  is  nothing  settled,'  she  said — and  they  stood  there  for 
a  minute  facing  each  other,  his  countenance  full  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
trust, hers  very  firm  and  pale,  almost  blank  even  with  determined 
no-meaning.  She  smiled.  She  would  not  let  him  think  she  was 
even  disconcerted  by  his  questions.  And  the  Rector  was  baffled  by 
this  firmness.  He  turned  away  sighing,  and  wringing  his  hands. 
'  God  bless  my  soul  I '  he  said.  For  it  was  no  use  questioning  Anne 
any  further — that,  at  least,  was  very  clear.  But  as  he  went  away,  he 
came  across  Heathcote  Mountford  who  was  walking  about  in  the  now 
abandoned  hall  like  a  handsome  discontented  ghost. 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  take  a  great  interest  in  your  cousins,' 
the  Rector  said,  with  a  conciliatory  smile.  He  did  not  feel  very 
friendly,  to  tell  the  truth,  towards  Heathcote  Mountford,  feeling  that 
his  existence  was  a  kind  of  wrong  to  Anne  and  Rose ;  but  yet  he  was 
the  new  lord  of  the  manor,  and  this  is  a  thing  which  the  spiritual 
head  of  a  parish  is  bound  to  remember,  whatever  his  personal  feelings 
may  be.  Even  in  tliis  point  of  view,  however,  Heathcote  was  un- 
satisfactory— for  a  poor  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  best  of  circum- 
stances is  a  trial  to  a  rector,  especially  one  who  has  been  used  to  a 
well-to-do  squire  with  liberal  ways. 

'  My  interest  is  not  of  much  use,'  Heathcote  said, '  for  you  see, 
though  I  have  protested,  they  are  going  away.' 

Just  then  Mr.  Loseby's  phaeton  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  he 
himself  got  out,  enveloped  with  great  coats  and  mufflers  from  bead  to 
foot.  He  was  continually  coming  and  going,  with  an  almost  restless 
interest  in  everything  that  happened  at  Mount. 

'  It  is  the  very  best  thing  they  can  do,'  he  said.  '  Change  of 
scene  :  it  is  the  remedy  for  all  trouble  nowadays.  They  have  never 
seen  anything,  poor  ladies ;  they  have  been  buried  in  the  country  all 
their  lives.  And  Anne,  of  course,  will  like  to  be  in  town.  That 
anyone  can  see  with  half  an  eye.' 

Here  the  Rector  found  another  means,  if  not  of  satisfying  his 
anxious  curiosity,  at  least  of  sharing  it  with  some  one.  He  put  bis 
arm  into  Mr.  Loseby's  and  led  him  away  to  the  big  window.  The 
idea  of  at  least  opening  his  heart  to  another  friend  of  the  iamily  did 
]iim  good.  '  Do  you  know,'  he  said,  with  a  gasp  of  excitement, '  I 
have  been  questioning  Anne,  and  che  tells  me  there  is  nothing  settled 
— nothing  settled !     I  could  not  believe  my  ears.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Loseby,  who  was  not  reverential, 
*'what  could  be  settled?  A  young  couple  with  not  a  penny  between 
them ' 

'  We  should  not  have  thought  of  that,  Loseby,  in  my  young 
days.' 

*  We  were  fools  in  our  young  days,'  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  laugh 
— '  inexperienced  idiots.  That's  not  the  case  now.  They  all  know 
everything  that  can  happen,  and  calculate  the  eventualities  like  a 
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parcel  of  old  women.  No,  no,  the  day  of  imprudent  matches  is  over. 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  settled.  I  never  expected  it  for  my 
part "* 

*  But — but,  Loseby,  he  could  be  of  such  use  to  her.  They  could 
manage  better  together  than  apart ' 

*  And  so  he  will  be  of  use  to  her ;  he's  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow ; 
he'll  make  himself  very  pleasant  to  the  whole  party.  He'll  go  with 
them  to  the  opera,  and  dine  with  them  three  times  a  week,  and  be 
one  in  all  their  little  expeditions ;  and  he'll  keep  his  chambers  and 
his  club  all  the  same,  and  have  no  self-denial  forced  upon  him.  He 
is  a  most  sensible  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Loseby,  with  a  laugh. 

The  Eector  had  no  great  sense  of  humour.  He  looked  sternly  at 
the  little  round  man  all  shining  and  smiling.  *  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me,'  he  said,  severely, '  that  you  approve  of  that  ? '  but  the  lawyer  only 
laughed  again,  and  would  make  no  reply. 

And  thus  the  days  went  on,  leaden-footed,  yet  getting  done  one 
after  another,  nay,  getting  shorter,  swifter,  as  the  preparations  for 
departure  went  on.  Mrs.  Mountford  did  everything  that  could  be 
expected  of  her.  She  left  a  sum  of  money  in  the  Rector's  hands  for 
the  usual  charities  at  Christmas,  and  all  the  requirements  of  the 
parish ;  and  she  left  instructions  with  the  sexton's  wife,  who  had  once 
been  a  housemaid  at  Mount,  and  therefore  *  took  an  interest,'  to  have 
a  fresh  wreath  placed  on  her  husband's  grave  weekly  on  the  day  he 
died.  So  nobody  was  neglected,  living  or  dead.  And  their  hearts 
rose  a  little  as  the  time  of  departure  drew  near.  Cosmo  had  thrown 
his  whole  soul  into  the  work  of  house-hunting.  And  he  had  found 
them,  which  was  the  most  wonderful  luck,  a  small  house  in  Park 
Lane,  which  was  too  dear,  Mrs.  Mountford  thought,  yet  so  cheap  as 
to  be  almost  incredible  to  anyone  who  knew  what  Park  Lane  was. 
Even  Anne  felt  a  little  exhilaration  at  the  thought  of  windows 
which  should  look  out  upon  the  Park  under  the  red  wintry  sunshine, 
and  of  all  the  sights  and  wonders  that  would  be  within  reach. 

All  this  time  Heathcote  stayed  on.  It  was  very  bad  taste,  some 
people  thought ;  and  very  silly,  said  other  some.  Yet  still  he  re- 
mained. Of  course  it  must  be  Rose  that  was  the  inducement,  Anne 
being  known  to  be  engaged  ;  and  Fanny  Woodhead  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  she  really  thought  the  man  had  no  sense  whatever  of  what 
was  fitting,  to  stay  on,  and  stay  on,  until  the  very  last  moment.  But 
the  household  themselves  did  not  object.  They  had  got  used  to 
Heathcote.  Even  Anne  liked  him  at  those  times  when  he  did  not 
look  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  judgment  upon  Cosmo.  Sometimes  this 
was  his  aspect,  and  then  she  could  not  bear  him.  But  generally  he 
was  very  supportable.  *  You  forget  I  live  in  London,  too,'  he  said. 
*  I  mean  to  see  a  great  deal  of  you  there.  You  may  as  well  let  me 
stay  and  take  care  of  you  on  the  journey.'  And  Mrs.  Mountford 
liked  the  proposal.  For  purposes  of  travelling  and  general  care- 
taking  she  believed  in  men,  and  thought  these  among  their  principal 
uses.     She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say, '  We  shall  be  very  well  oflF  in 
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London  with  Mr.  Douglas  and  your  cousin  Heathcote : '  so  strangely 
had  everything  changed  from  the  time  when.  St.  John  Moxmtford 
disinherited  his  daughter  because  Cosmo  was  a  nobody.  Anne  did 
not  know  what  to  think  of  this  change  of  sentiment.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  make  everything  easier,  sometimes  to  make  all  further 
changes  impossible.  Her  heart  beat  with  the  idea  of  seeing  him 
almost  daily,  looking  for  his  constant  visits,  feeling  the  charm  of  his 
companionship  round  her :  and  then  a  mist  would  seem  to  gather 
between  them,  and  she  would  foresee  by  instinct  how  Cosmo  might, 
though  very  near,  become  very  far.  After  this  she  would  stop  short 
and  upbraid  herself  with  folly.  How  could  constant  meeting  and 
family  companionship  make  them  less  near  to  each  other  ?  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd :  and  yet  the  thought — ^but  it  was  not  a 
thought,  scarcely  a  feeling,  only  an  instinct — would  come  over  her 
and  give  her  a  spiritual  chill,  a  check  in  all  her  plans. 

*  Mamma  says  she  thinks  we  will  be  very  well  off  in  I^ndon,' 
said  Eose, '  and  we  can  go  to  concerts,  and  all  those  sort  of  things. 
There  is  nothing  in  a  concert  contrary  to  mourning.  Dances,  of 
course,  and  gay  parties  are  out  of  the  question,'  she  added,  with  a 
slight  sigh  of  regret ;  'but  it  is  just  when  we  are  going  to  public 
places  that  gentlemen  are  so  useful.  You  will  have  your  Douglas 
and  I  shall  have  cousin  Heathcote.    We  shall  be  very  well  oflf '^ 

To  this  Anne  made  no  reply.  She  was  taking  her  papers  out 
of  the  drawers  of  her  writing-table,  arranging  them  in  a  large  old 
despatch  box,  in  which  they  were  henceforwarcl  to  be  carried  about 
the  world.  Eose  came  and  stood  over  her  curiously,  looking  at  every 
little  bundle  as  it  was  taken  out. 

'  I  can  see  Mr.  Douglas's  writing,'  she  said.  '  Have  you  got  a 
great  many  letters  from  Mr.  Douglas,  Anne  ? '  She  put  out  her  hand 
to  touch  one  that  had  strayed  out  of  its  place.  '  Oh,  may  I  look  at 
it?  just  one  little  peep.  I  want  so  much  to  know  what  a  real  love* 
letter  is  like.' 

Anne  took  her  letter  up  hastily  and  put  it  away  with  a  blush  and 
tremor.  These  sacred  utterances  in  Bose's  hands  would  be  profistna- 
tion  indeed.  '  Wait,  Eosie,'  she  said,  '  wait,  dear ;  you  will  soon  have 
letters  of  all  kinds — of  your  very  own.' 

*  You  mean,'  said  Eose,  *  that  now  that  I  am  the  rich  one  people 
will  like  me  the  best  ?  Anne,  why  didn't  you  give  up  Mr.  Douglas 
when  papa  told  you  ?  I  should  have,  in  a  moment^  if  it  had  been 
me ;  but  I  suppose  you  never  thought  it  would  come  to  anything. 
I  must  say  I  think  you  have  been  very  foolish ;  you  ought  to  have 
given  him  up,  and  then,  now,  you  would  have  been  free  to  do  as  you 
pleased.' 

'  I  did  not  make  any  calculations,  Eose.  Don't  let  us  talk  about 
it,  dear,  any  more.' 

*  But  I  want  to  talk  of  it.  You  see  now  you  never  can  many 
Mr.  Douglas  at  all :  so  even  for  that  it  was  silly  of  you.  And  you 
afironted  papa — you  that  always  were  the  clever  one,  the  sensiUeoney 
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and  me  the  little  goose.     I  can't  think  how  you  could  have  made 
such  a  mistake,  Anne.' 

Anne  did  not  make  any  answer.  The  words  were  childish,  hut 
she  felt  them  like  a  shower  of  stones  thrown  at  her.  '  Now  you 
never  can  marry  Mr.  Douglas  at  all.'  Was  this  how  it  was  going  to  be  ? 

*  Mr.  Loseby  says,'  Eose  continued,  *  that  when  I  am  of  age  I 
ought  to  make  a  fresh  settlement.  He  says  it  is  all  wicked,  and 
blames  papa  instead  of  you ;  bat  I  think  you  are  certainly  to  blame 
too.  You  always  stand  to  a  thing  so,  if  you  have  once  said  it.  A 
fresh  settlement  means  a  new  will ;  it  means  that  I  am  to  give  you 
back  a  large  piece  of  what  papa  has  left  to  me.' 

*  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  so,  Eose.  If  Mr.  Loseby  had  told  me 
first,  I  should  not  have  let  him  speak  on  such  a  subject.  Bose,  re- 
member, you  are  not  to  do  it.  I  do  not  wish  any  fresh  settlement 
made  for  me.' 

*  If  Mr.  Loseby  says  it,  and  mamma  says  it,  of  course  I  must  do 
it,  whether  you  consent  or  not,'  said  Rose.  '  And,  besides,  how  can 
you  ever  marry  Mr.  Douglas  unless  there  is  a  fresh  settlement  ?  Oh,' 
cried  Rose, '  there  is  that  sealed  letter — that  secret  that  you  would 
not  let  me  open — that  is  to  be  kept  till  I  am  twenty-one.  Perhaps 
that  will  change  everything.  Look  here ;  there  are  only  you  and  me 
here,  and  I  would  never  tell.  I  do  so  want  to  know  what  it  is :  it 
might  show  one  what  to  do  if  one  knew  what  was  in  it.  Let  me, 
let  me  open  it,  Anne  I ' 

'  Rose  I  that  is  sacred.  Rose  I  you  must  not  touch  it.  I  will 
never  forgive  you  if  you  so  much  as  break  one  seal,'  cried  Anne. 

'  Well,  then,  do  it  yourself.  What  can  it  matter  if  you  break  it 
to-day  or  in  two  years  and  a  half?  Papa  never  could  mean  that  you 
were  to  keep  it  there  and  look  at  it,  and  never  open  it  for  two  years 
and  a  half.'  All  this  time  Rose  turned  over  and  over  the  little 
packet  with  its  three  red  seals,  playing  with  it  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse.  '  Perhaps  it  changes  everything,'  she  said ;  '  perhaps  there 
is  a  new  will  here  without  me  having  to  make  it.  Why  should  we 
all  be  kept  in  such  suspense,  not  knowing  anything,  and  poor  Mr. 
Douglas  made  so  unhappy  ? ' 

'  Did  Mr.  Douglas  tell  you  that  he  was  unhappy  ? '  said  Anne, 
humouring  her  tormentor,  while  she  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  letter, 
*  Dear  Rose,  put  it  back  again ;  here  is  the  place  for  it.  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  to  think  of.     Don't  worry  me,  dear,  any  more.' 

Then  Rose  put  it  back,  but  with  reluctance.  '  If  it  were  ad- 
dressed to  me  I  should  open  it  at  once,'  she  said.  *  It  is  far  more 
important  now  than  it  will  be  after.  Mr.  Douglas  did  not  tell  me 
he  was  unhappy,  but  he  let  mamma  guess  it,  which  was  much  the 
same.  Anne,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  break  the  engagement ;  I  would 
set  him  free.  It  must  be  dreadful  to  hold  anyone  like  that  bound 
up  for  life.  And  when  you  think — if  nothing  turns  up,  if  this  is  to 
be  the  end,  if  you  never  have  money  enough  to  marry,  why  shouldn't 
you  do  it  now,  and  give  yourselves,  both  of  you,  another  chance  ? ' 
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Anne  rose  up  from  her  papers,  thrusting  them  into  the  despatch- 
box  pell-mell  in  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts.  The  little  calm 
matter-of-fact  voice  which  sounded  so  steadily,  trilling  on  like  a 
large  cricket — was  it  speaking  the  truth  ?  was  this,  perhaps,  what  it 
would  have  to  come  to  ?  Her  hands  trembled  as  she  shut  the  box 
hastily ;  her  limbs  shook  under  her.  But  Rose  was  no  way  disturbed. 
*  You  would  be  sure  to  get  someone  else  with  more  money,'  she  said 
serenely, '  and  so  would  he.' 


Chapter  XXVI. 

GOING   AWAY. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Anne  had  been  driven  out  of 
patience  by  the  suggestions  of  her  little  sister.  When  Rose  had  gone 
away,  she  calmed  down  by  degrees  and  gradually  got  back  her  self- 
possession.  What  did  Rose  know  about  this  matter  or  any  other 
matter  in  which  serious  things  like  the  heart,  like  love  and  the 
larger  concerns  of  life  were  involved  ?  She  knew  about  superficial 
things,  having  often  a  keen  power  of  observation,  Anne  knew ;  but  the 
other  matters  were  too  high  for  her.  Her  unawakened  mind  could 
not  comprehend  them.  How  could  she  have  found  a  way  of  seeing 
into  Cosmo's  heart  which  was  denied  to  Anne  ?  It  was  impossible ; 
the  only  thing  that  could  have  made  her  believe  in  Rose's  superior 
penetration  was  that,  Anne  felt,  she  did  not  herself  understand 
Cosmo  as  she  had  thought  she  did,  and  was  perplexed  about  his  course 
of  action,  and  anxious  as  to  the  motives  which  she  coidd  not  believe 
to  have  been  anything  but  fine  and  noble.  Though  his  coming  had 
brought  her  back  to  something  of  her  original  faith,  yet  she  had 
been  checked  and  chilled  without  admitting  it  to  herself.  All  that 
we  can  conceive  of  perfection  is,  perhaps,  what  we  would  have  done 
ourselves  in  certain  circumstances,  or,  at  least,  what  we  would  have 
wished  to  do,  what  we  might  have  been  capable  of  in  the  finest  com- 
bination of  motives  and  faculties;  and  whatsoever  might  be  the 
glosses  with  which  she  explained  his  behaviour  to  herself,  Anne  knew 
very  well  that  this  was  not  how  Cosmo  had  behaved.  She  could  not 
think  of  his  conduct  as  carrying  out  any  ideal,  and  here  accordingly 
was  the  point  in  which  her  mind  was  weak  and  subject  to  attack. 
But  after  a  while  she  laughed,  or  tried  to  laugh,  at  herself;  'as  if 
Rose  could  know ! '  she  said,  and  settled  down  to  arrange  her  piq)er8 
again,  and  finally  to  write  to  Cosmo,  which  was  her  way  of  working 
off  her  fright  and  returning  to  herself. 

*  Rose  has  been  talking  to  me  and  advising  me,'  she  wrote.  'She 
has  been  telling  me  what  I  ought  to  do.  And  the  chief  point  of  all 
is  about  you.  She  thinks,  as  we  are  both  poor  now,  that  I  ought  to 
release  you  from  our  engagement,  and  so  "give  us  both  another 
chance,"  as  she  says.  It  is  wonderful  the  worldly  wisdom  that  is  in 
my  little  sister.     She  thinks  that  you  and  I  could  both  use  thia 
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"  chance  "  to  our  own  advantage,  and  find  someone  else  who  is  well 
off'  as  a  fitter  mate  for  our  respective  poverties.  Is  it  the  spirit  of  the 
time  of  which  we  all  hear  so  much,  that  suggests  wisdom  like  this 
even  in  the  nursery  ?  It  makes  me  open  my  eyes  and  feel  myself 
a  fool.  And  she  does  it  all  in  such  innocence,  with  her  dear  little 
chin  turned  up,  and  everything  about  her  so  smooth  and  childlike ; 
she  suggests  these  villanies  with  the  air  of  a  good  little  girl  saying 
her  lesson.  I  cannot  be  sure  that  it  amused  me,  for  you  know  I 
am  always  a  little,  as  you  say,  au  grand  sSrieux  ;  but  for  you  who 
have  a  sense  of  humour,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  very  amusing.  I 
wonder,  if  the  people  she  advises  for  their  good,  took  Rose  at  her 
word,  whether  she  would  be  horrified  ?  I  hope  and  believe  she  would. 
And  as  for  you,  Cosmo,  I  trust  you  will  let  me  know  when  you  want 
to  be  freed  from  your  engagement.  I  am  afraid  it  would  take  that  to 
convince  me.  I  cannot  think  of  you  even,  from  any  level  but  your 
own,  and,  as  that  is  above  mine,  how  could  it  be  comprehensible  to 
Rose  ?  This  calculation  would  want  trigonometry  (is  not  that  the 
science  ?),  altogether  out  of  my  power.  Give  me  a  hint  from  your- 
self, dear  Cosmo,  when  that  moment  arrives.  I  shall  know  you  have 
such  a  motive  for  it  as  will  make  it  worthy  of  you.' 

When  she  had  written  this  she  was  relieved :  though  perhaps  the 
letter  might  never  be  sent  to  its  address.  In  this  way  her  desk  was 
full  of  scraps  which  she  had  written  to  Cosmo  for  the  relief  of  her 
mind  rather  than  the  instruction  of  his.  Perhaps,  if  her  confidence 
in  him  had  been  as  perfect  as  she  thought,  she  would  have  sent  them 
all  to  him.  They  were  all  appeals  to  the  ideal  Cosmo  who  was  her  real 
lover,  confidences  in  him,  references  to  his  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy, which  never  would  have  failed  had  he  been  what  she  thought. 
This  had  been  the  charm  and  delight  of  her  first  and  earliest  aban- 
donment of  heart  and  soul  to  her  love.  But  as  one  crisis  came  after 
another,  or  rather  since  tlie  last  crisis  came  which  had  supplied  such 
cruel  tests,  Anne  had  grown  timid  of  letting  all  these  outpourings 
reach  his  eyes;  though  she  continued  to  write  them  all  the  same,  and 
they  relieved  her  own  heart.  When  she  had  done  this  now,  her  mind 
regained  its  serenity.  What  a  wonder  was  little  Rose  I  Where  had 
the  child  learned  all  that '  store  of  petty  maxims,'  all  those  suggestions 
of  prudence  ?  Anne  smiled  to  herself  with  the  indulgence  which  we 
all  have  for  a  child.  Some  people  of  a  rough  kind  are  amused  by 
hearing  blasphemies,  oaths  which  have  no  meaning  as  said  by  her, 
come  out  of  a  child's  lips.  It  was  with  something  of  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  that  Anne  received  her  little  sister's  recommendations; 
They  did  not  amuse  her  indeed,  but  yet  impressed  her  as  something 
ludicrous,  less  to  be  blamed  than  to  be  smiled  at,  not  calling  forth 
any  real  exercise  of  judgment,  nor  to  be  considered  as  things  serious 
enough  to  be  judged  at  all. 

The  packing  up  kept  the  house  in  commotion,  and  it  was  curious 
how  little  feeling  there  was,  how  little  of  the  desolation  of  parting, 
the  sense  of  breaking  up  a  long-established  home.    The  pleasure  of 
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freedom  and  expectations  of  a  new  life  were  great  even  with  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  :  and  Bose's  little  decorous  sorrow  had  long  ago  worked  itself  out. 
'  Some  natural  tears  she  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon.'  And  it  did 
not  give  these  ladies  any  great  pang  to  leave  Mount.  They  were  not 
leaving  it  really,  they  said  to  themselves.  So  long  as  the  furniture 
was  there,  which  was  Mrs.  Mountford's,  it  was  still  their  house,  though 
the  walls  of  it  belonged  to  Heathcote — and  then,  if  Heathcote  '  came 
forward,'  as  Mrs.  Mountford,at  least,  believed  he  would  do—.  Bose  did 
not  think  anything  at  all  about  this.  At  first,  no  doubt,  it  had  appeared 
to  her  as  rather  a  triumph,  to  win  the  affections  of  the  heir  of  entail, 
and  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  assume  the  position  of  head  of  the 
house,  as  her  mother  had  done.  But,  as  the  sniff  of  the  freshening 
breeze  came  to  her  firom  the  unseen  seas  on  which  she  was  about  to 
launch  forth,  Bose  began  to  feel  more  disdain  than  pleasure  for  such 
easy  triumphs.  Cousin  Heathcote  was  handsome,  but  he  was  elderly — 
thirty-five !  and  she  was  only  eighteen.  No  doubt  there  were  finer 
things  in  the  unknown  than  any  she  had  yet  caught  sight  of;  and 
what  was  Blount  ?  a  mere  simple  country  house,  not  half  so  grand  as 
Meadowlands — that  the  possible  possession  of  it  in  the  future  should 
so  much  please  a  rich  girl  with  a  good  fortune  and  everything  in  her 
favour.  Leaving  home  did  not  really  coimt  for  much  in  her  mind, 
as  she  made  her  little  individual  preparations.  The  future  seemed 
her  own,  the  past  was  not  important  one  way  or  another.  And  having 
given  her  sister  the  benefit  of  her  advice  with  such  decision,  she  felt 
herself  still  more  able  to  advise  Keziah,  who  cried  as  she  put  up  Miss 
Bose's  things.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  there  was  more  fellowship  be- 
tween Keziah  and  Bose  than  the  little  maid  felt  with  the  more  serious 
Anne,  who  was  so  much  older  than  herself,  though  the  same  age. 

'  I  would  not  have  married  Saymore  if  I  had  been  you,'  said  Bose. 
'  You  will  never  know  anything  more  than  Hunston  all  your  life  now, 
Keziah.  You  should  have  come  with  me  into  the  world.  At  Mount, 
or  in  a  little  coimtry  place,  how  could  you  ever  see  anybody  ?  You 
have  had  no  choice  at  all — Jim,  whom  you  never  could  have  married, 
and  now  old  Saymore.  I  suppose  your  aunt  thinks  it  is  a  great  thing 
for  you — but  I  don't  think  it  a  great  thing.  If  you  had  come  with  us, 
you  might  have  done  so  much  better.     I  wish  you  had  consulted  me — ^ 

^  So  do  I,  Miss  Bose,'  said  Keziah,  dropping  tears  into  the  box, 
which,  fortunately,  contained  only  boots  and  shoes,  and  articles  which 
would  not  mark.  '  Oh !  I  wish  I  had  talked  to  you  at  the  very  first ! 
but  I  was  distracted  like.  Miss  Bose,  about  poor  Jim,  and  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else.' 

'  That  was  nonsense,'  said  Bose ;  '  that  was  always  quite  out  of  the 
question;  how  could  you  have  married  a  poor  labourer  after  having  been 
used  to  live  with  us,  and  have  every  comfort  ?  It  would  have  killed 
you,  Keziah ;  you  were  never  very  strong,  you  know ;  and  only  think ! 
you  that  have  had  fires  in  your  room,  and  nice  luncheons  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  how  could  you  ever  live  upon  a  bit  of  bacon  and  weak  tea, 
like  the  women  in  the  cottages  ?  You  never  could  have  manied  him.' 
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'  That  is  what  aunt  used  to  tell  me,'  said  Keziah  faintly ;  *  she 
said  I  should  have  been  the  first  to  repent ;  but  then  Miss  Anne ^ 

'  Oh,  never  mind  Miss  Anne — she  is  so  romantic.  She  never 
thinks  about  bread  and  butter,'  said  Kose.  '  Jim  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  there  is  no  use  thinking  of  him ;  but  old  Saymore  is 
just  as  bad,'  said  the  little  oracle ;  '  I  am  not  sure  that  he  isn't  the 
worse  of  the  two.' 

'  Do  you  think  so,  Miss  Rose  ? '  said  Keziah  wistfully.  It  was  an 
ease  to  her  mind  to  have  her  allegiance  to  Jim  spoken  of  so  lightly. 
Anne  had  treated  it  as  a  solemn  matter,  as  if  it  were  criminal  to 
*  break  it  off ; '  whereas  Keziah's  feeling  was  that  she  had  a  full  right 
to  choose  for  herself  in  the  matter.  But  old  Saymore  was  a  different 
question.  If  she  could  have  had  the  Black  Bull  without  him,  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been  much  better.  And  now  here  was  a  rainbow 
glimmer  of  possible  glories  better  even  than  the  Black  Bull  passing 
over  her  path !  She  looked  up  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Something 
pricked  her  for  her  disloyalty  to  Miss  Anne,  but  Miss  Rose  was  *  more 
comforting  like.'  Perhaps  this  wiser  counsellor  would  even  yet  see 
some  solution  to  the  question,  so  that  poor  old  Saymore  might  be  left 
out  of  it. 

'  I  think,'  said  Rose  with  decision, '  that  suppose  I  had  been  en- 
gaged to  anyone,  when  I  left  Mount,  I  should  have  given  it  up.  I 
should  have  said,  "  I  am  going  into  the  world.  I  don't  know  what  may 
be  best  now ;  things  will  be  so  very  different.  Of  course,  I  don't  want 
to  be  disagreeable,  but  I  must  do  the  best  for  myself."  And  anybody 
of  sense  would  have  seen  it  and  consented  to  it,'  said  Rose.  '  Of  course 
you  must  always  do  the  best  you  can  for  yourself.' 

'  Yes,  Miss  Rose,'  said  Keziah.  This  chimed  with  her  own  pro- 
foundest  instincts.  '  But  then  there's  mother  and  the  boys.  Mother 
was  to  be  in  the  kitchen,  and  Johnny  in  the  stable,  and  little  Tom 
bred  up  for  a  waiter.  It  was  setting  them  all  up  in  the  world,  aunt 
said.' 

'  All  that  may  be  very  well,'  said  Rose.  *  Of  course  it  is  always 
right  to  be  kind  to  your  mother  and  the  rest.  But  remember  that 
your  first  duty  is  always  to  yourself.  And  if  you  like  to  come  with 
me,  I  am  to  have  a  maid  all  to  myself,  Keziah ;  and  you  would  soon 
find  someone  better  than  old  Saymore,  if  you  wanted  to  marry.  You 
may  be  very  sure  of  that.' 

With  this  Rose  marched  away,  very  certain  that  she  had  given 
the  best  of  advice  to  the  little  maid.  But  Keziah  remained  doubt- 
ful, weeping  freely  into  the  trunk  which  held  the  boots  and  shoes. 
After  all  there  remained  *  mother  and  the  boys '  to  think  of,  who 
would  not  be  bettered  by  any  such  means  of  doing  the  best  for  herself 
as  Rose  had  pointed  out.  Keziah  thought,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  after  all  to  submit  the  question  once  more  to  Miss  Anne,  before 
her  final  decision  was  given  forth. 

The  other  servants  were  affected  by  the  breaking  up  more  in 
Keziah's  way  than  with  any  dismal  realisation  in  their  own  persons 
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of  a  conclusion  to  this  chapter  of  life.  They  had  all '  characters ' 
that  would  procure  them  new  places  wherever  they  went ;  for  Mrs» 
Mountford  had  not  tolerated  any  black  sheep.  And  as  for  old  Say- 
more,  he  was  greatly  elated  by  his  approaching  landlordship,  and  the 
marriage  which  he  hoped  was  settled.  He  was  not  aware  of  Eose's 
interference,  nor  of  the  superior  hopes  which  she  had  dangled  be- 
fore his  bride.  '  I  don't  need  to  say  as  I'm  sorry  to  leave,  sir,'  Say- 
more  said  to  Mr.  Loseby,  who  settled  his  last  bills ;  *  and  sorry,  very 
sorry,  for  the  occasion.  Master  was  a  gentleman  as  seemed  to  have 
many  years'  life  in  him,  and  to  be  cut  off  like  that  is  a  lesson  to  us 
all.  But  the  living  has  to  think  of  themselves,  sir,  when  all's  done 
as  can  be  done  to  show  respect  for  the  dead.  And  I  don't  know  as  I 
could  have  had  a  finer  opening.  I  will  miss  a  deal  as  I've  had  here, 
Mr.  Loseby.  The  young  ladies  I'll  ever  take  the  deepest  interest  in. 
I've  seen  'em  grow  up,  and  it'll  always  be  a  'appiness  to  see  them,  and 
you  too,  sir,  as  has  always  been  most  civil,  at  my  'otel.  But  though 
there's  a  deal  to  regret,  there's  something  on  the  other  side  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  we're  told  as .  everything  works  together  for  the 
best.' 

This  was  the  idea  very  strong  in  the  mind  of  the  house.  As  the 
landlord  of  the  Black  Bull  holds  a  higher  position  in  the  world  than 
even  the  most  trusted  of  butlers,  so  the  position  of  Mrs.  Cook,  as 
henceforward  housekeeper  and  virtual  mistress  of  Mount,  was  more 
dignified  than  when  she  was  only  at  the  head  of  the  kitchen :  and 
Worth,  if  she  did  not  gain  in  dignity,  had  at  least  the  same  compen- 
sation as  her  mistress,  and  looked  forward  to  seeing  the  world,  and 
having  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  her  life.  They  all  said  piously  that 
everything  worked  together  for  the  best.  So  that  poor  Mr.  Momit- 
ford  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  gratification  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures without  knowing  or  meaning  it,  when  his  horse  put  his  foot 
into  that  rabbit-hole.  The  harm  he  did  his  favourite  child  scarcely 
counted  as  against  the  advantage  he  did  to  many  of  his  dependents* 
Such  are  the  compensations  in  death  as  in  life. 

But  it  was  December  before  they  got  away.  After  all  it  tonied 
out  that '  mother  and  the  boys '  had  more  weight  with  Keziah  than 
Eose's  offer,  and  the  promise  of  superior  advantage  in  the  future ; 
and  she  was  left  in  the  cottage  she  came  from,  preparing  her  wedding 
things,  and  learning  by  daily  experiment  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been  to  content  herself  with  a  similar  cottage,  weak  tea,  bod 
butter,  and  fat  bacon,  instead  of  the  liberal  r^irae  of  the  servants^ 
hall,  which  Eose  had  freely  and  graphically  described  as  meaning 
*  three  or  four  nice  luncheons  a  day.'  The  Mountfords  finally  de- 
parted with  very  little  sentiment ;  everything  was  provided  for,  even 
the  weekly  wreath  on  the  grave,  and  there  was  nothing  for  anyone  to 
reproach  herself  with.  Anne,  as  usual,  was  the  one  who  felt  the 
separation  most.  She  was  going  to  Cosmo's  constant  society,  and  ta 
the  enjoyment  of  many  things  she  had  pined  for  all  her  life*  Yet 
the  visionary  wrench,  the  total  rending  asunder  of  life  and  all  that 
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was  implied  in  it,  affected  her  more  than  she  could  say,  more  than, 
in  the  calm  of  the  others,  there  seemed  any  reason  for.  She  went  out 
the  day  before  for  a  long  farewell  walk,  while  Rose  was  still  superin- 
tending her  packing.  Anne  made  a  long  round  through  the  people 
in  the  village,  glad  that  the  women  should  cry,  and  that  there 
should  be  some  sign  here  at  least  of  more  natural  sentiment — and  into 
the  Rectory,  where  she  penetrated  to  the  Rector's  study,  and  was 
standing  by  him  with  her  hand  upon  his  arm  before  he  was  aware. 
*I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,'  she  said — looking  at  him  with  a 
smile,  yet  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  Rector  rose  to  his  feet  hastily  and  took  her  into  his  arms. 
*  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child !  but  you  might  have  been  sure  I 
would  have  come  to  see  the  last  of  you,  to  bid  you  farewell  at  the 
carriage  door ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Anne,  clinging  to  her  old  friend, '  but  that  is  not  like 
good-bye  here,  is  it  ?  where  I  have  always  been  allowed  to  come  to 
you,  all  my  life.' 

'  And  always  shall ! '  cried  the  Rector,  *  whenever  you  want  me, 
howsoever  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  I ' 

The  Curate  came  in  while  they  were  still  clinging  to  each  other, 
talking,  as  people  will  do  when  their  hearts  are  full,  of  one  who  was 
no  longer  there  to  be  bidden  good-bye  to — the  Rector's  wife,  for 
whom  he  went  mourning  always,  and  who  had  been  fond  of  Anne. 
Thus  she  said  her  farewell  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  Charley 
walked  solemnly  by  her  side  up  to  the  park  gates.  He  did  not 
say  much ;  his  heart  was  as  heavy  as  lead  in  his  breast.  '  I  don't 
know  how  the  world  is  to  go  on  without  you,'  he  said ;  '  but  I  sup- 
pose it  will,  all  the  same.' 

*  After  a  while  it  will  not  make  much  difference,'  said  Anne. 

'  I  suppose  nothing  makes  much  difference  after  a  while,'  the 
Curate  said  ;  and  at  the  park  gates  he  said  good-bye.  *  I  shall  be  at 
the  train  to-morrow — but  you  don't  want  me  to  go  to  all  the  other 
places  with  you,'  he  said  with  a  sigh ;  '  and  it  is  of  no  use  telling 
you,  Anne,  as  my  father  did,  that,  night  or  day,  I  am  at  your  service 
whenever  you  may  want  me — you  know  that.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  it,'  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand ;  but  she  was 
glad  that  he  left  her  free  to  visit  some  other  sacred  places  alone. 

Then,  as  he  went  back  drearily  to  the  parish  in  which  lay  all  his 
duty,  his  work  in  the  world,  but  which  would  be  so  melancholy  with 
Mount  shut  up  and  silent,  she  went  lightly  over  the  frosty  grass, 
which  crackled  under  her  feet,  to  the  beeches,  to  visit  them  once 
more  and  think  of  her  tryst  under  them.  How  different  they  were 
now  1  She  remembered  the  soft  air  of  summer,  the  full  greenness  of 
the  foliage,  the  sounds  of  voices  all  charmed  and  sweet  with  the 
genial  heat  of  August.  How  different  now  !  Everything  at  her  feet 
lay  frost-bound ;  the  naked  branches  overhead  were  white  with  rime. 
Nothing  was  stirring  in  the  wintry  world  about  save  the  blue  smoke 
from  the  house  curling  lazily  far  off  through  the  anatomy  of  the  leaf- 
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less  trees.  This  was  where  she  had  sat  with  Cosmo  talking,  as  if  talk 
would  never  have  an  end.  As  she  stood  reflecting  over  this  with  a 
certain  sadness,  not  sure,  though  she  would  see  Cosmo  to-morrow, 
that  she  ever  would  talk  again  as  she  had  talked  then  pouring  forth 
the  whole  of  her  heart — Anne  was  aware  of  a  step  not  far  ofif  crackling 
upon  a  fallen  branch.  She  turned  round  hastily  and  saw  Heathcote 
coming  towards  her.     It  was  not  a  pleasant  surprise. 

*  You  are  saying  good-bye,'  he  said,  *  and  I  am  an  intruder. 
Pardon  me  ;  I  strayed  this  way  by  accident ^ 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Anne  ;  *  yes,  I  am  saying  good-bye.* 

*  Which  is  the  last  word  you  sliould  say,  witib  my  will.' 

*  Thanks,  cousin  Heathcote,  you  are  very  good.  I  know  how 
kind  you  have  been.  If  I  seem  to  be  ungratefiid,'  said  Anne,  *  it  is 
not  that  I  don't  feel  it,  but  only  that  my  heart  is  full.' 

'  I  know  that,'  he  said, '  very  well.  I  was  not  asking  any  grati- 
tude. The  only  thing  that  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  do  is  to  grumble, 
because  everything  was  settled,  everything !  before  I  had  a  chance.' 

'That  is  your  joke,'  said  Anne,  with  a  smile ;  and  then,  after  a 
time,  she  added,  *  Will  you  take  me  to  the  spot  as  far  as  you  remember 
it,  the  very  spot '* 

'  I  know,'  he  said ;  and  they  went  away  solenmly  side  by  side, 
away  from  that  spot  consecrated  to  love  and  all  its  hopeful  memories, 
crossing  together  the  crisp  ice-bound  grass.  The  old  house  rose  up 
in  front  of  them  against  the  background  of  earth  and  sky,  amid 
the  clustering  darkness  of  the  leafless  branches.  It  was  all  silent, 
nothing  visible  of  the  life  within,  except  the  blue  smoke  rising 
faintly  through  the  air,  which  was  so  still.  They  said  little  as  they 
went  along  by  the  great  terrace  and  the  lime  avenue,  avoiding  the 
flower-garden,  now  so  bare  and  brown.  The  winter's  chill  had  para- 
lysed everything.  *  The  old  house  will  be  still  a  little  more  sad 
to-morrow,'  Heathcote  said. 

'  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  be.  You  have  not  the  affection  for  it 
which  you  might  have  had,  had  you  known  it  better :  but  some  time 
or  otlier  it  will  blossom  for  you  and  begin  another  life.' 

He  shook  his  head.  '  May  I  bring  Edward  to  see  you  in  Park 
Lane  ?  Edward  is  my  other  life,'  he  said,  *  and  you  will  see  how 
little  strength  there  is  in  that.' 

'  But,  cousin  Heathcote,  you  must  not  speak  so.  Why  should  you? 
You  are  young ;  life  is  all  before  a  man  at  your  age.' 

*  Who  told  you  that  ? '  he  said  with  a  smile.  *  That  is  one  of  your 
feminine  delusions.  An  old  fellow  of  thirty-five,  when  he  is  an  old 
fellow,  is  as  old  as  Methuselah,  Anne.  He  has  seen  everything  and 
exhausted  everything.  This  is  the  true  age  at  wliich  all  is  vanity. 
If  he  catches  at  a  new  interest  and  begins  to  hope  for  a  renewal  of  his 
heart,  something  is  sure  to  come  in  and  stop  him.  He  is  frustnted 
and  all  his  opportunities  baulked  as  in  my  own  case,  or  something  else 
happens.  I  know  you  think  a  great  deal  more  of  our  privileges  than 
they  deserve.' 
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*  We  are  taugbt  to  do  so,'  said  Anne.  *  We  are  taught  that  all 
our  best  time  is  when  we  are  young,  but  that  it  is  different  with  a 
man.     A  man,  so  to  speak,  never  grows  old.' 

'  One  knows  what  that  means.  He  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  marry 
at  any  age.  And  so  he  is — somebody.  But,  if  you  will  reflect,  few 
men  want  to  marry  somebody.  They  want  to  marry  one  individual 
person,  who,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  very  often,  most  gene- 
rally I  should  say,  not  for  them.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  consolation  for 
the  man  who  wants  to  marry  Ethelinda,  that  probably  Walburgha 
might  have  him  if  he  asked  her  ?  I  don't  see  it.  You  see  how 
severely  historical  I  am  in  my  names.' 

'  They  are  both  Mountford  names,'  said  Anne,  '  but  very  severe — 
archaeological,  rather  than  historical.'  And  then  they  came  out  on 
the  other  side  and  were  silent,  coming  to  the  broad  stretch  of  the 
park  on  which  Mr.  Mountford's  accident  took  place.  They  walked 
along  very  silently  with  a  sort  of  mournful  fellowship  between  them. 
So  far  as  this  went  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  with  whom  Anne 
could  feel  so  much  in  common.  His  mind  was  full  of  melancholy  re- 
collections as  he  walked  along  the  crisp  and  crackling  grass.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  quiet  evening  shadows,  the  lights  in  the  windows, 
and  to  hear  the  tranquil  voice  of  the  father  of  the  family  pointing 
out  the  welcome  which  the  old  house  seemed  to  give :  and  then  the 
stumble,  the  fall,  the  cry ;  and  the  long  long  watch  in  the  dark,  so 
near  help — the  struggles  of  the  horse — the  stillness  of  the  huddled  heap 
which  could  scarcely  be  identified  from  the  horse,  in  the  fatal  gloom. 
When  they  came  to  the  spot  they  stood  still,  as  over  a  grave.  There 
were  still  some  marks  of  the  horse's  frantic  hoofs  in  the  heavy  grass. 

'  Was  it  long  ? '  he  said.  *  The  time  seemed  years  to  me — but  I 
suppose  it  was  not  an  hour.' 

'  They  thought  only  about  half-an-hour,'  said  Anne,  in  a  low 
reverential  voice. 

'  A  few  minutes  were  enough,'  Heathcote  said,  and  again  there  was 
a  silence.     He  took  her  hand,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did. 

'  We  are  almost  strangers,'  he  said ;  *  but  this  one  recollection  will 
bind  us  together,  will  it  not,  for  all  our  lives  ? ' 

Anne  gave  a  soft  pressure  to  his  hand,  partly  in  reply,  partly  in 
gratitude.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  her  voice  choked.  '  I  hope 
he  had  no  time  to  think,'  she  said. 

'  A  moment,  but  no  more.  I  feel  sure  that  after  that  first  cry, 
and  one  groan,  there  was  no  more.' 

She  put  down  her  veil  and  wept  silently  as  they  went  back  to  the 
house.  Mrs.  Mountford  all  the  time  was  sitting  with  Eose  in  her 
bedroom  watching  Worth  as  she  packed  all  the  favourite  knick- 
nacks,  which  make  a  lady's  chamber  pretty  and  homelike.  She  liked 
to  carry  these  trifles  about,  and  she  was  interested  and  anxious  about 
their  careful  packing.  Thus  it  was  only  the  daughter  whom  he  had 
wronged  who  thought  of  the  dead  father  on  the  last  day  which  the 
family  spent  at  Mount. 
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Chapter  XXVII. 

A     NEW     BEGINNING. 

For  people  who  are  well  oflF,  not  to  say  rich,  and  who  have  no 
prevailing  anxieties  to  embitter  their  life,  and  who  take  an  interest 
in  what  is  going  on  around  them,  London  is  a  pleasant  place  enough, 
even  in  December.     And  still  more  is  Park  Lane  a  pleasant  place. 
To  see  the  red  wintry  sunshine  lighting  up  the  misty  expanse  of 
the  Park,  the  brisk  pedestrians  going  to  and  fro  under  the  bare  trees, 
the  carriages  following  each  other  along  the  broad  road,  the  coveys  of 
pretty  children  and  neat  nursemaids,  and  all  the  flood  of  prosperous 
life  that  flows  along,  leisurely  in  the  morning,  crowding  in  the  afier- 
nooDS,  is  very  pleasant  to  the  uninitiated.     All  the  notable  people 
that  are  to  be  found  in  London  at  that  period,  appearing  now  and 
then,  and  a  great  many  people  who  get  lost  to  sight  in  the  throngs  of 
the  season,  but  are  more  worth  seeing  than  even  those  throngs,  were 
pointed  out  to  the  ladies  by  the  two  cicerones  who  took  in  hand 
to  enlighten  their  ignorance.     The  house  they  had  was  one  of  those 
small  houses  with  large,  ample,  bow  windows  to  the  drawing-rooms, 
which  give  a  sort  of  rustic,  irregular  simplicity  to  this  street  of  the 
rich.     Those  people  who  are  happy  and  well  oflf  and  live  in  Park 
Lane  must  be,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  happier  and  more  well 
ofl*  than  people  anywhere  else.     They  must  be  amused  besides,  which 
is  no  small  addition  to  happiness.     Even  Anne  felt  that  to  ait  at  that 
window  all  day  long  would  be  a  pleasant  way  of  occupying  a  day. 
The  misty  distance,  penetrated  by  the  red  rays  of  sunshine,  was  a  kind 
of  poem,  relieved  by  the  active  novelty  of  the  animated  foreground, 
the  busy  passengers,  the  flood  and  high  tide  of  life.     How  different 
from  the  prospect  over  the  park  at  Mount,  where  Charley  Ashley  on 
the  road,  coming  up  from  the  Eectory,  was  something  to  look  at,  and 
an   occasional   friend  with   him   the   height  of  excitement.     The 
red  rays  made  the  mist  brighter  and  brighter ;  the  crowd  increased ; 
the  carriages  went  faster ;  and  then  the  sun  waned  and  got  low  and 
went  out  in  a  bank  of  cloud,  and  the  lamps  were  all  lighted  in  the 
misty  twilight,  but  still  the  crowd  went  on.     The  ladies  sat  at  the 
window  and  were  amused,  as  by  a  scene  in  a  play ;  and  then  to  think 
that  '  all  the  pictures,'  by  which  Anne  meant  the  National  Gallery, 
were  within  reach — and  many  another  wonder,  of  which  they  had 
been  able  to  snatch  a  hasty  glance  once  a  year,  or  not  so  often 
as  once  a  year,  but  which  was  now  daily  at  their  hand :  and  even 
Later,  but  yet  important,  the  shops  behind  all,  in  which  everything 
that  was  interesting  was  to  be  found.     Eose  and  her  mother  used  to 
like,  when  they  had  nothing  better  and  more  important  to  buy,  to  go 
to  the  Japanese  shop,  and  turn  over  the  quaint  articles  there.   Every- 
thing was  new  to  them,  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  South  Seas. 
But  the  newest  of  all  was  this  power  of  doing  something  whenever 
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they  pleased,  finding  something  to  look  at,  something  to  hear,  some- 
thing to  buy.  The  power  of  shopping  is  in  itself  an  endless  delight 
£0  country  ladies.  Nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into  a  beautiful  big 
place,  with  obsequious  people  ready  to  bring  you  whatever  you  might 
want,  graceful  young  women  putting  on  every  variety  of  mantle  to 
please  you,  bland  men  unfolding  the  prettiest  stuffs,  the  most  charm- 
ing dresses.  The  amusement  thus  afforded  was  unending.  Even 
Anne  liked  it,  though  she  was  so  highflown.  Very  different  from 
the  misty  walk  through  their  own  park  to  ask  after  some  sick  child, 
or  buy  postage  stamps  at  the  village  post-office.  This  was  about  all 
that  could  be  done  at  Mount.  But  London  was  endless  in  its  variety. 
And  then  there  was  sight-seeing  such  as  never  could  be  managed  when 
people  came  up  to  town  only  for  a  month  in  the  season.  Mr.  Mount- 
ford  indeed  had  been  impatient  at  the  mere  idea  that  his  family 
wanted  to  see  St.  Paul's  and  the  Tower,  like  rustics  come  to  town  for 
a  holiday.  Now  they  were  free  to  do  all  this  with  nobody  to  interfere. 
And  it  was  Cosmo  who  was  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  in 
this  new  career.  He  had  chosen  their  house  for  them,  with  which 
they  were  all  so  entirely  pleased,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  often  he 
found  leisure  to  go  with  them  here  and  there,  explaining  to  them  that 
his  work  was  capable  of  being  done  chiefly  in  the  morning,  and  that 
those  afternoon  hours  were  not  good  for  much.  '  Besides,  you  know 
the  time  of  a  briefless  barrister  is  never  of  much  importance,'  he  said, 
with  a  laugh.  Eose  was  very  curious  on  this  point.  She  questioned 
him  a  great  deal  more  closely  than  Anne  would  have  done.  *  Are 
you  really  a  briefless  barrister,  Mr.  Douglas  ?  What  is  a  briefless 
barrister  ?  Does  that  mean  that  you  have  no  work  at  all  to  do  ? ' 
she  said. 

*  Not  very  much.  Sometimes  I  am  junior  with  some  great  man 
who  gets  all  the  fees  and  all  the  reputation.  Sometimes  an  honest, 
trustful  individual,  with  a  wrong  to  be  redressed,  comes  to  ask 
my  advice.  This  happens  now  and  then,  just  to  keep  me  from  giving 
in  altogether.     It  is  enough  to  swear  by,  that  is  about  all,'  he  said. 

'  Then  it  is  not  enough  to  live  on,'  said  Eose,  pushing  her  inqui- 
ries to  the  verge  of  rudeness.  But  Cosmo  was  not  offended.  He 
was  indulgent  to  her  curiosity  of  every  kind. 

*  No,  not  near  enough  to  live  on.  I  get  other  little  things  to  do, 
you  know — sometimes  I  write  a  little  for  the  newspapers — sometimes 
I  have  a  report  to  write  or  an  inquiry  to  conduct.  And  sometimes  a 
kind  lady,  a  friend  to  the  poor,  will  ask  me  out  to  dinner,'  he  said, 
with  a  laugh.  They  were  sitting  at  dinner  while  this  conversation 
was  going  on. 

*  But  then,  how  could  you ? '  Eose  began,  then  stopped  short, 

and  looked  at  her  sister.     '  I  will  ask  you  that  afterwards,'  she  said. 

'  Now  or  afterwards,  your  interest  does  me  honour,  and  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  satisfy  you,'  said  Cosmo,  with  a  bow  of  mock  submission. 
He  was  more  light-hearted,  Anne  thought,  than  she  had  ever  seen 
him  before;  and  she  was  a  little  surprised  by  the  amount  of  leisure  he 
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T^'zKiii^A  to  have.     She  had  formed  no  idea  of  the  easy  life  of  the  ola» 
of  so-called  poor  men  to  which  Cosmo  belonged.     Accordinii^  to  her 
id'-as  they  were  all  toiling,  Ijiiig  in  wait  for  Fortraie,  working  early 
and  lat^,  and  letting  no  opportunity  slip-  She  could  have  understoo-i 
the  patience,  the  weariness,  the  obstinate  struggle  of  such  lives ;  bui 
shf:  could  not  understand  how,  being  poor,  they  could  get  on  so  com- 
fortably, and  with  so  little  strain,  with  leisure  for  everything  that  came 
in  the  way,  and  so  many  little  luxuries.    Anne  was  surprised  by  the 
fact  that  Cosmo  could  bestow  his  afternoons  upon  their  little  expedi- 
tions, and  go  to  the  club  when  he  left  them,  and  be  present  at  all  the 
theatres  wlien  anything  of  importance  was  going  on,  and  altogether 
hhow  so  little  trace  of  the  pressure  which  she  supposed  his  work  coold 
not  fail  to  make  upon  him.    He  seemed  indeed  to  have  fewer  claims 
upon  liis  time  than  bhe  herself  had.     Sometimes  she  was  unable  to 
go  out  with  the  others,  having  letters  from  Mr.  Loseby  to  answer,  or 
affairs  of  the  estate  to  look  after;  but  Cosmo's  engagements  were  less 
pressin^^.     How  was  it  ?  she  asked  herself.     Surely  it  was  not  in  this 
way  tliat  men  got  to  be  Judges,  Lord  Chancellors — all  those  great 
pr>.sts  which  had  been  in  Anne's  mind  since  first  she   knew  that 
her  lover  belonged  to  the  profession   of  the  law.    That   he  most 
lie  aspiring  to  these  heights  seemed  to  her  inevitable — and  especiaDy 
now,  when  she  had  lost  all  her  money,  and  there  was  no  possible 
means  of  union  for  them,  save  in  his  success.    But  could  success  be 
won  so  easily  ?  Was  it  by  such  simple  means  that  men  got  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  or  even  reached  as  far  as  offices  which  were  not  the  hig^iest? 
These  questions  began  to  meet  and  beneilder  her  very  soon  after  their 
arrival,  after  the  first  pleasure  of  falling  into  easy  constant  interoouise 
with  the  man  who  loved  her  and  whom  she  loved.     At  first  it  had 
Ijoen  but  too  pleasant  to  see  him  continually,  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  new  world  in  which  they  were  living,  through  his  means,  and  to 
admire  his  knowledge  of  everything — all  the  people  and  all  their  his- 
tories.    But  by-and-by  Anne's  mind  began  to  get  bewildered.    She 
was  only  a  woman  and  did  not  understand — nay,  only  a  girl,  and  had 
nr)   experience.     Perhaps,  it  was  possible,   men  got  through  their 
work  by  such  a  tremendous  efibrt  of  power  that  the  strain  could  only 
be  kept  up  for  a  short  period  of  time ;  perhaps  Cosmo  was  one  <tf 
tliosc  wonderful  people  who  accomplish  much  without  ever  seeming 
to  l>e  employed  at  all ;   perhaps — and  this  she  felt  was  the  most 
likely  guess — it  was  her  ignorance  that  did  not  understand  anything 
about  the  working  of  an  accomplished  mind,  but  expected  everything 
to  go  on  in  the  jog-trot  roimd  of  labour  which  was  all  she  understood. 
Ifappy  are  the  women  who  are  content  to  think  that  all  is  well  which 
they  are  told  is  well — and  who  can  believe  in  their  own  ignorance 
and  be  confident  in  the  better  knowledge  of  the  higher  beings  with 
whom  tliey  are  connected.     Anne  could  not  do  this — she  abode  as  in 
a  city  of  refuge  in  her  own  ignorance,  and  trusted  in  that  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  her  powers — but  still  her  mind  was  confused  and 
bewildered.    She  could  not  make  it  out.    At  the  same  time,  however, 
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she  was  quite  incapable  of  Eose's  easy  questioning.  She  could  not 
take  Cosmo  to  task  for  his  leisure,  and  ask  him  how  he  was  employing 
it.  Wheii  she  heard  her  little  sister's  interrogations  she  was  half 
alarmed,  half  horrified.  Fools  rush  in — she  did  not  say  this  to  her- 
self, but  something  like  it  was  in  her  thoughts. 

After  this  particular  dinner,  however,  Eose  kept  to  her  design  very 
steadily.  She  beckoned  Cosmo  to  come  to  her  when  he  came  upstairs. 
Eose's  rise  into  importance  since  her  father's  death  had  been  one  of  the 
most  curious  incidents  in  the  family  history.  It  was  not  that  she 
encroached  upon  the  sphere  of  Anne,  who  was  supreme  in  the  house 
as  she  had  always  been — almost  more  supreme  now,  as  having  the 
serious  business  in  her  hands  ;  nor  was  she  disobedient  to  her  mother, 
who,  on  her  side,  was  conscientiously  anxious  not  to  spoil  the  little 
heiress,  or  allow  her  head  to  be  turned  by  her  elevation.  But 
Eose  had  risen  somehow,  no  one  could  tell  how.  She  was  on  the  top 
of  the  wave — the  successfulness  of  success  was  in  her  veins,  exhilarat- 
ing her,  calling  forth  all  her  powers.  Anne,  though  she  had  taken 
her  own  deposition  with  so  much  magnanimity,  had  yet  been  some- 
what changed  and  subdued  by  it.  The  gentle  imperiousness  of 
her  character,  sympathetic  yet  naturally  dominant,  had  been  already 
checked  by  these  reverses.  She  had  been  stopped  short  in  her  life, 
and  made  to  pause  and  ask  of  the  world  and  the  unseen  those  ques- 
tions, which,  when  once  introduced  into  existence,  make  it  impos- 
sible to  go  on  with  the  same  confidence  and  straightforward  rapidity 
again.  But  little  Eose  was  full  of  confidence  and  curiosity  and  faith 
in  herself.  She  did  not  hesitate  either  in  advising  or  questioning 
the  people  around  her.  She  had  told  Anne  what  she  ought  "to  do — 
and  now  she  meant  to  tell  Cosmo.  She  had  no  doubt,  whatever,  as 
to  her  competence  for  it,  and  she  liked  the  role. 

'  Come  and  sit  here  beside  me,'  she  said.  '  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
a  great  many  questions.  Was  that  all  true  that  you  told  me  at  din- 
ner, or  was  it  your  fiin  ?  Please  tell  me  in  earnest  this  time.  I  want 
so  very  much  to  know.' 

'  It  would  have  been  poor  fun ;  not  much  of  a  joke,  I  think.  No, 
it  was  quite  true.' 

'  All  of  it  ?  About  writing  in  the  newspapers,  and  one  person 
asking  your  advice  once  in  a  way  ?  And  about  ladies  asking  you  out 
to  dinner?' 

'  Perhaps  that  would  be  a  little  too  matter-of-fact.  I  have  always 
had  enough  to  pay  for  my  dinner.  Yes,  I  think  I  can  say  that  much,* 
said  Cosmo,  with  a  laugh. 

'  But  that  does  not  make  very  much  difference,'  said  Eose.  *  Well 
then  !  Now  I  must  ask  you  another  question.  How  did  you  think, 
Mr.  Douglas,  that  you  could  marry  Anne  ?  ' 

She  spoke  low,  so  that  nobody  else  could  hear,  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  with  her  seeming  innocence.  The  question  was 
so  unexpected,  and  the  questioner  so  unlike  a  person  entitled  to 
institute   such   examinations,  that  Cosmo  was  entirely  taken  by 
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surprise*  He  gave  an  almost  gasp  of  amazement  and  consternation, 
and,  though  he  was  not  easily  put  out,  his  countenance  grew  crimson. 

'How  did  I  think  I  could ?  You  put  a  very  startling  ques- 
tion.    I  always  knew  I  was  entirely  unworthy,'  he  stammered  out. 

'  But  that  isn't  what  I  meant  a  bit.  Anne  is  awfully  superior,,' 
said  Eose.  *I  always  knew  she  was — ^but  more  than  ever  now.  I  am 
not  asking  you  how  you  ventured  to  ask  her,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
— ^but  how  did  you  think  that  you  could  marry — when  you  had  only 
enough  to  be  sure  of  paying  for  your  own  dinner  ?  And  I  don't 
mean  either  just  at  first,  for  of  course  you  thought  she  would  be  rich. 
But  when  you  knew  that  papa  was  so  angry,  and  that  everything  was 
so  changed  for  her,  how  coviM  you  think  you  could  go  on  with  it  ?  It 
is  that  that  puzzles  me  so.' 

Eose  was  seated  in  a  low  chair,  busy  ¥rith  a  piece  of  crewel  work, 
from  which  she  only  raised  her  eyes  now  and  then,  to  look  him  in  the 
face  with  that  little  matter-of-fact  air,  leaving  him  no  loophole 
of  sentiment  to  escape  by.  And  he  had  taken  another  seat  on  a 
higher  elevation,  and  had  been  stooping  over  her  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  so  altogether  unsuspicious  of  any  attack  that  he  had  actually  no 
possibility  of  escape.  The  half-childish  look  paralysed  him:  it  was  all 
he  could  do  not  to  gape  at  her  with  open  mouth  of  bewilderment  and 
confusion.  But  her  speech  was  a  long  one,  and  gave  him  a  little 
time  to  get  up  his  courage. 

'  You  are  very  right,'  he  said.  *  I  did  not  think  you  had  so 
much  judgment.  How  could  I  think  of  it — I  cannot  telL  It  is 
presumption  ;  it  is  wretched  injustice  to  her — ^to  think  of  dragging 
her  down  into  my  poverty.' 

'  But  you  don't  seem  a  bit  poor,  Mr.  Douglas — ^that  is  the  funny 
thing — and  you  are  not  very  busy  or  working  very  hard.  I  think  it 
would  all  be  very  nice  for  you,  and  very  comfortable.  But  I  cannot 
see,  for  my  part,'  said  the  girl,  tranquilly,  *  what  you  would  do  with 
Anne.' 

'  Those  are  questions  which  we  do  not  discuss '  he  was  going 

to  say  '  with  little  girls,'  being  angry — ^but  he  paused  in  time — *•  I 
mean  which  we  can  only  discuss,  Anne  and  I,  between  ourselves.' 

'Oh,  Anne  I  she  would  never  mind  I'  said  Eose,  with  a  certain 
contempt. 

'  What  is  it  that  Anne  would  never  mind  ? '  said  Mrs.  Mountfbrd. 
Anne  was  out  of  the  room,  and  had  not  even  seen  this  curious  inqui- 
sition into  the  meaning  of  her  betrothed. 

'  Nothing  at  all  that  is  prudent,  mamma.  I  was  asking  Mr. 
Douglas  how  he  ever  thought  he  would  be  able  to  get  married,  living 
such  an  easy  life.' 

'  Eose,  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ? '  cried  her  mother,  in  alarm. 
'  You  will  not  mind  her,  Mr.  Douglas,  she  is  only  a  child — and  I  am 
afraid  she  has  been  spoiled  of  late.  Anne  has  always  spoiled  her ; 
and  since  her  dear  papa  has  been  gone,  who  kept  us  all  right        ' 

Here  Mrs.  Mountford  put  her  handkerchief  lightly  to  her  eyes. 
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It  was  her  tribute  to  the  occasion.  On  the  whole  she  was  finding  her 
life  very  pleasant,  and  the  pressure  of  the  cambric  to  her  eyelids  was 
the  little  easy  black-mail  to  sorrow  which  she  habitually  paid. 

'  She  asks  very  pertinent  questions,'  said  Cosmo,  getting  up  from 
the  stool  of  repentance  upon  which  he  had  been  placed^  with  some- 
thing between  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 

^  She  always  had  a  great  deal  of  sense,  though  she  is  such  a  child,' 
said  her  mother  fondly ;  '  but,  my  darling,  you  must  learn  that  you 
really  cannot  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  things  that  don't  concern 
you.     People  always  know  their  own  afifairs  best.' 

At  this  moment  Anne  came  back.  When  the  subject  of  a  discus- 
sion suddenly  enters  the  place  in  which  it  has  been  going  on,  it 
is  strange  how  foolish  everybody  looks,  and  what  a  sense  of  wrong- 
doing is  generally  diflfused  in  the  atmosphere.  They  had  been  three 
together  to  talk,  and  she  was  but  one.  Cosmo,  who,  whatever  he 
might  do,  or  hesitate  to  do,  had  always  the  sense  in  him  of  what  was 
best,  the  perception  of  moral  beauty  and  ideal  grace  which  the  others 
wanted,  looked  at  her  as  she  came  across  the  room  with  such  com- 
punctious tenderness  in  his  eyes,  as  the  truest  lover  in  existence  could 
not  have  surpassed.  He  admired  and  loved  her,  it  seemed  to  him, 
more  than  he  ever  did  before.  And  Anne  surprised  this  look  of  re- 
newed and  half-adoring  love.  It  went  through  and  through  her  like 
a  sudden  warm  glow  of  sunshine,  enveloping  her  in  sudden  warmth 
and  consolation.  *  What  a  wonderful  glory,  what  a  help  and  encou- 
ragement in  life  to  be  loved  like  that !  She  smiled  at  him  with  the 
tenderest  gratitude.  Though  there  might  be  things  in  which  he  fell 
below  the  old  ideal  Cosmo,  to  whom  all  those  scraps  of  letters  in  her 
desk  had  been  addressed — still  life  had  great  gladness  in  it  which  had 
this  Cosmo  to  fall  back  upon.  She  returned  to  that  favourite  expres- 
sion which  sometimes  lately  she  had  refrained  even  from  thinking  of, 
and  with  a  glance  called  him  to  her,  which  she  had  done  very  little  of 
late.  '  I  want  your  advice  about  Mr.  Loseby's  letter,'  she  said.  And 
thus  the  first  result  of  Eose's  cross-examination  was  to  bring  the  two 
closer  to  each  other.  They  went  together  into  the  inner  room  where 
Anne  had  her  writing  table  and  all  her  business  papers — ^and  where 
they  sat  and  discussed  Mr.  Loseby's  plans  for  the  employnjent 
of  money.  *  I  would  rather,  far  rather,  do  something  for  the  estate 
with  it,'  Anne  said.  '  Those  cottages  I  my  father  would  have  con- 
sented to  have  them,  and  Eose  always  took  an  interest  in  them, 
almost  as  great  an  interest  as  I  did.  She  will  be  so  well  oflF,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  Comfort  to  those  poor  people  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  a  little  additional  money  in  the  bank,  for  that  is  what 
it  comes  to — not  even  money  to  spend,  we  have  plenty  of  that.' 

'  You  do  not  seem  to  think  that  all  this  should  have  been  for 
yourself,  Anne.  Is  it  possible  ?  It  is  more  than  I  could  have  be- 
lieved.' 

*Dear  Cosmo,'  said  Anne,  apologetically,  *you  know  I  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  be  poor.     I  don't  understand  it.     I  am 
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intellectually  convinced,  you  know,  that  I  am  a  beggar,  and  Rose 
has  everything :  but  otherwise  it  does  not  have  the  slightest  effect 
upon  me.  I  don't  understand  it.  No,  I  am  not  a  beggar.  I  have 
five  hundred  a  year/ 

'  Till  that  little  girl  comes  of  age,'  he  said,  with  an  accent  of 
irritation,  which  alarmed  Anne.  She  laid  her  soft  hand  upon  his  to 
cahnhim. 

'  You  like  Eose  well  enough,  Cosmo ;  you  have  been  so  kind  to 
her,  taking  them  everywhere.    Don't  be  angry,  it  is  not  her  fault.' 

*  No,  it  is  my  fault,'  he  said.  *  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
mischief.  It  is  I  who  have  spoiled  your  life.  She  has  been 
talking  to  me,  that  child,  and  with  the  most  perfect  reason.  She 
says  how  could  I  think  of  marrying  Anne,  if  I  was  so  poor  ?  She 
is  quite  right,  my  dearest ;  how  could  I  think  of  marrying  you,  of 
throwing  my  shadow  across  your  beautiful,  bright,  prosperous  life  ? ' 

*For  that  matter,'  said  Anne,  with  a  soft  laugh,  'you  did  not, 
Cosmo — you  only  thought  of  loving  me.  You  are  like  the  father  in 
the  "  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  do  you  remember,  who  so  shocked  every 
body  by  coming  brutally  to  marriage  at  once.  ThaJtj  after  all,  has  not 
so  much  to  do  with  it.  Scores  of  people  have  to  wait  for  years  and 
years.  In  the  meantime  the  'pays  de  tend/re  is  very  sweet ;  don't  you 
think  so  ? '  she  said,  turning  to  him  soft  eyes  which  were  swinmiing 
in  a  kind  of  dew  of  light,  liquid  brightness  and  happiness,  like  a  glow 
of  sunshine  in  them.  '^Tiat  could  Cosmo  do  or  say  ?  He  prot^ted 
that  it  was  very  sweet,  but  not  enough.  That  nothing  would  be 
enough  till  he  could  carry  her  away  to  the  home  which  should  be 
hers  and  his,  and  where  nobody  would  intermeddle.  And  Anne  was 
as  happy  as  if  her  lover,  speaking  so  earnestly,  had  been  transformed 
at  once  into  the  hero  and  sage,  high  embodiment  of  man  in  all 
the  nobleness  of  which  man  is  capable,  which  it  was  the  first  necessity 
of  her  happiness  that  he  should  be. 

(T(9  he  continued.') 
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Life  in  Medieval  Venice. 

VENICE  is  known  to  everyone  as  a  city  of  palaces,  of  artistic  splen- 
dour, and  of  canals,  from  which  all  life  and  glory  has  long  since 
passed  away.  What  that  life  and  glory  were  at  their  height  is  but 
vaguely  realised  in  stories  of  lavish  gaiety  in  doniestic  life,  and  of 
dark  mysteries  in  the  autocracy  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Let  us  re- 
people  Venice  with  the  assistance  of  her  own  chroniclers,  eye-witnesses  of 
the  scenes  which  passed  around  them :  let  us  try  to  see  her  as  she 
was,  the  better  to  value  what  is  left  of  her. 

Before  entering  upon  her  inner  life  and  its  magnificence,  we  musi 
first  of  all  introduce  ourselves  to  the  Companies  of  the  Stocking,  the 
della  calza  brethren,  whose  office  it  was  exclusively  to  make  gorgeous 
with  display  that  life  amongst  the  lagimes.  In  1400,  when  Michele 
Steno  was  elected  Doge,  Venice  was  kept  in  a  state  of  whirling  fes- 
tivity by  a  band  of  young  men,  who  gave  themselves  the  title  of 
*  Compagni  della  Caka,'  from  a  coloured  badge  they  wore  on  their 
stocking.*  So  successful  were  these  young  men  in  arranging  cere- 
monies that  the  Stocking  company  rapidly  grew  into  an  institution ; 
not  only  Venetians  but  also  worthy  foreigners  entered  the  ranks  of 
gaiety,  and  subsequently  ladies  too,  who  wore  the  badge  on  one  of 
their  long  flowing  sleeves.  The  companions  divided  themselves  into 
numerous  groups,  the  Immortals,  the  Eternals,  the  Powerful,  and  so 
forth,  each  with  their  own  especial  dress,  and,  as  behoved  the  leaders  of 
fashionable  Venice,  they  wore  garments  of  surpassing  beauty. 

At  their  reunions  the  coup  (Tceil  was  dazzling;  they  wore 
jackets  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  they  had  bushy  cuffs  of  lace 
appearing  from  beneath  their  sleeves ;  over  their  shoulders  was  cast  a 
mantle  of  golden  cloth,  of  damask,  or  of  crimson  velvet ;  on  their 
heads  they  wore  black  or  scarlet  caps  ornamented  at  the  peak  with 
a  rich  jewel,  which  hung  down  over  their  right  ear ;  their  hair  was 
worn  long  and  flowing,  or  else  plaited  with  silken  threads ;  on  their 
legs  were  the  tight-fitting  stockings  of  the  order ;  whilst  their  pointed 
shoe  was  another  excuse  for  the  display  of  diamonds. 

The  brethren  of  the  Stocking  were  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
was  rich  and  glorious  in  ancient  Venice.  No  private  feast,  no  nuptial 
ceremony,  no  public  or  ducal  reception  was  conducted  without  their 
assistance ;  ever  ready  were  they  to  disperse  themselves  through  the 
city  to  organise  festivity.  Instead  of  the  old  mystery  plays  they  in- 
troduced gorgeous  representations  of  old  Boman  plays,  and  thereby 
materially  assisted  in  furthering  theatrical  enterprise ;    not  even  a 


>  Tentori,  Saggio  tulla  Storia  di  Venezia, 
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Church  festival  was  considered  well  conducted  under  other  super- 
vision than  theirs. 

When  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  King  of  Poland,  was  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  to  take  up  the  government  which  had  devolved  upon  him 
by  the  death  of  Catharine  de'  Medici's  two  elder  sons,  he  x)assed 
through  Venice,  and  the  reception  given  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  is  a  fair  specimen  of  numerous  other  displays  of  a  like 
nature.* 

On  the  Venetian  frontier  a  goodly  number  of  senators  and  coun- 
cillors met  the  king ;  his  gondola  was  spread  with  gold  brocade,  the 
nobles  told  oflF  to  attend  upon  him  were  dressed  in  flowing  robes  of 
silk  :  sixty  halberdiers  as  guards  of  honour  wore  liveries  of  orange- 
coloured  silk,  and  carried  ancient  battle-axes. 

Four  hundred  rowers  sped  the  royal  craft  on  its  way  to  the  Lido, 
followed  by  countless  gondolas  of  the  nobility  draped  in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  resplendent  with  mirrors  aud  arms.  On  the  Lido  was  erected  a 
triumphal  arch,  of  which  Palladio,  the  celebrated  Vicenzan,  had  been 
the  architect,  and  which  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese  had  painted. 
The  king  was  lodged  in  the  Foscari  palace,  adorned  for  the  purpose 
with  everything  that  was  rich  in  tapestry  and  gold.  But  the  ban- 
quet in  the  evening  was  the  most  striking  ceremony.  It  took  place 
at  the  Giudecca,  just  over  against  the  favourite  hotel  of  modem 
Venice ;  the  royal  gondola  glided  down  the  Grrand  Canal,  amidst  soft 
sounding  music,  and  at  the  steps  the  monarch  was  received  by  twelve 
noblemen,  dressed  in  picturesque  mariners'  costume,  blue  satin  with 
scarlet  facings,  each  with  a  lady  in  white  resting  on  his  arm.  Three 
thousand  guests  were  awaiting  the  king's  advent  in  the  courtyard, 
respleodent  with  jewels  and  gold  brocade.  To  while  away  the  time 
before  the  banquet  was  announced,  an  acrobat  performed  gynmastic 
feats,  for  the  edification  of  the  guest,  and  all  around  was  assembled 
a  sparkling  fleet  of  gondolas  with  their  torches  and  gilded  prows,  and 
their  crimson  damask  coveriugs  floating  in  the  waves,  for  there  were 
no  sumptuary  laws  in  those  days,  and  no  restraint  on  display. 

Tables  were  laid  to  accommodate  the  three  thousand.  For  the 
royal  entertainment  a  curious  surprise  was  prepared.  Henry  was  in- 
vited to  seat  himself  at  a  table  made  entirely  of  sugar ;  the  napkins, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  &c.,  were  all  made  of  that  commodity;  so  good 
was  the  deception  that  the  king  complacently  sat  down,  but,  on  taking 
up  bis  napkin,  he  found  it  crumbled  beneath  his  grasp.  The  plate 
before  the  king  had  upon  it  the  figure  of  a  queen  seated  on  two 
tigers,  which  had  on  their  breasts  the  arms  of  France  and  Poland. 
On  the  right  of  the  royal  seat  were  two  sugar  lions  with  a  Pallas,  and 
a  Justice  of  like  material,  whilst  on  his  left  stood  a  sugar  St.  Mark, 
and  a  sugar  David,  and  on  the  table  were  spread  horses,  trees,  ships. 


'  Delia  Crocc,  Istoria  della  pulibliea  e  fanwsa  entrata  in  Venesia  del  tereniitimo 
Henrico  III, 
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&c.,  all  of  sugar.  After  the  repast  1,260  figures  of  sugar  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  fair  sex  as  a  pleasing  memorial  of  the  event. 

After  this  episode  the  king  was  taken  to  a  more  substantial  table, 
and  to  food  of  a  more  substantial  character.  At  the  intervals  of  the 
courses  comedies  were  acted  and  poems  sung ;  around  the  hall  were 
planted  rare  trees  and  odorous  plants ;  baskets  full  of  fruit  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  and  tame  hares,  rabbits,  and  birds  were  chained  amongst 
the  trees  with  silken  cords.  The  repast  lasted  for  four  hours,  and 
ninety  courses  passed  before  the  royal  eyes ;  and  then  at  the  end  of 
all  things  a  huge  pie  was  opened  from  which  issued  birds  ;  and  the 
guests  arose  to  give  them  chase,  the  prize  for  the  largest  bag  being 
an  ostrich  egg  set  in  gold.  With  this  began  the  dancing  and  revelry  of 
the  evening. 

These  public  banquets  were  imitated  extensively  in  private  life. 
Four  to  five  hundred  ducats  was  an  ordinary  sum  for  a  Venetian  to 
spend  on  an  entertainment.  The  art  of  cooking  was  carried  to  a 
ridiculous  excess ;  into  every  dish  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  cast 
some  gold  dust  to  give  it  what  they  termed  '  the  heart.'  * 

In  1515,  shortly  after  the  successful  battle  of  Marignano,  the 
Venetians  prepared  to  enjoy  right  well  the  espousal  of  Benedetto 
Grimani  with  the  daughter  of  Vettor  Pisani.  The  Company  of  the 
Stocking  as  usual  undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  ceremony ;  they 
prepared  a  perfect  fleet  of  gondolas  all  decked  with  crimson  and  gold, 
to  follow  the  raised  barge  which  bore  the  bride  and  bridegroom  from 
the  Pisani  palace  ;  at  the  landing  stage  for  the  piazza  S.  Marco  was 
prepared  a  novelty  for  water-locked  Venice,  no  less  than  a  cavalcade  of 
richly  caparisoned  horses  which  carried  the  bridal  party  twice  round 
the  square,  in  which  banners  and  garlands  hung  from  every  window. 

A  hundred  ladies  laden  with  jewels  accompanied  the  bride,  who 
was  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  to  the  altar  of  St.  Mark.  Torch- 
bearers,  trumpeters,  and  halberdiers  accompanied  the  procession ; 
the  councillors  and  procurators  of  the  Eepublic  sat  in  the  choir. 
After  the  ceremony  a  grand  banquet  was  given  at  the  Pisani  palace  at 
which  the  Doge,  the  bride's  uncle,  was  present.  The  bride  prostrated 
herself  weeping  at  the  ducal  feet,  and  implored  her  uncle's  blessing 
before  the  gilded  gondola  bore  her  and  her  husband  down  the  Grand 
Canal  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  the  Contarini  Palace. 

At  these  wedding  ceremonies  the  best  man,  or  Compare  deWandlo, 
had  a  weary  time  of  it ;  his  duties  were  numerous,  and  the  gift  ex- 
pected of  him  for  the  bride  most  expensive.  At  the  Grimani  wed- 
ding the  best  man  gave  the  bride  an  embalmed  sable  with  a  chain  of 
solid  gold  around  its  neck.^ 

In  the  days  of  old  Venetian  simplicity,  a  settled  time  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  assembling  together  of  the  virgins  of  the  town,  out 
of  whom  each  youth  selected  as  his  bride  the  one  that  pleased  him 
best  in  the  presence  of  public  oflBcials.     When  the  ranks  of  beauty 


'  YiTiani,  Trattato  del  evstadire  la  Sanita.  *  Sanado. 
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had  been  well  thinned,  a  provident  l^islatore  enacted  that  the  fair 
fiancees  should  disburse  a  sum  of  money  to  serve  as  a  dower  for  those 
less  gifted  by  nature  to  enable  them  to  secure  husbands.' 

As  centuries  rolled  on,  ^  dower  hunting '  became  a  vice  amongst 
the  youths  of  Venice,  to  such  an  extent  that  special  legislation  was 
requisite  to  keep  it  in  check*  A  decree  of  the  Seioate,*  April  9,  1555, 
asserts  that  ^  the  youths  no  longer  give  themselves  to  business  in  the 
city,  nor  to  navigation,  nor  to  other  laudable  industries,  putting  all 
their  trust  in  the  said  'excessive  doweries/  H^ice  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  a  restriction  on  the  same. 

The  wedding  ceremonies  in  the  humbler  class  were  a  reflex  of  the 
display  in  which  people  of  a  more  exalted  position  indulged.  Yet  in 
private  life  some  of  the  customs,  which  are  in  existence  even  to-day,  had 
their  origin.  The  roughest  peasant  boy  fisherman^  if  he  would  woo  his 
Phyllis,  must  needs  deck  himself  in  velvet,  and  be  redolent  with  per- 
fumes. If  the  suit  was  acceptable,  both  families  would  meet  round  a 
festive  board,  when  the  pledge  or  golden  ring  was  given  by  the  swain 
to  his  intended.  During  the  probationary  period  of  engagement 
numerous  and  curious  gifts  were  exchanged  between  the  lovers.  At 
Easter  time  the  young  man  came  with  a  cake  (focdccia) ;  at  Christmas 
with  an  almond  cake  and  mustard ;  on  All  Saints'  Day  with  sweets 
called  fava  ;  on  St.  Martin's  Day  with  chestnuts ;  and  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Mark  with  a  rose-bud,  whilst  the  bride  elect,  in  exchange  for  these 
love  tokens,  would  give  him  silken  sashes,  embroidered  handkerchiefis, 
&c.  But  never  were  combs  allowed,  for  they  savoured  of  witchcraft  ; 
nor  books  or  images  of  the  saints,  for  they  caused  displeagure ;  nor 
scissors,  for  they  were  emblematic  of  evil  tongues ;  nor  pins,  for  there 
was  something  about  them  suggestive  of  stinging  words.^  The  best 
man,  too,  in  humble  life,  was  heavily  taxed  for  the  honour  bestowed 
upon  him.  On  him  devolved  the  duty  of  presenting  the  bride  with  a 
box  of  comfits,  a  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers,  and  a  purse  of  money 
with  which  to  commence  her  housekeeping,  likenrise  with  six  bottles 
of  malaga  and  Cyprus  wine,  and  six  of  rosolio  liqueur  for  the  nuptial 
banquet.® 

We  admire  greatly  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  its  mosaic-fiau^ 
cathedral,  its  tame  pigeons,  and  its  dazzling  caf^yyet  we  seldom 
realise  how  gay  it  must  have  been  in  the  days  when  tournaments  and 
bull  fights  were  held  therein :  and  a  bull-fight  in  Venice  was  not  the 
atrocious  spectacle  it  is  in  Spain.  Human  life  and  limbs  were  never 
risked ;  the  infuriated  animal  was  held  in  check  by  cords  attached  to 
its  horns,  whilst  dogs  were  let  loose  upon  it  to  accomplish  the  end. 

But  tournaments  were  the  real  amusements  which  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  grandeur-loving  Venetians.  There  sat  the  Doge  and  Coun- 
cil on  a  raised  platform  at  the  cathedral  door ;  the  piazza  was  adorned 
with  pictures,  pavilions,  banners,  and  shields.    Mounted  on  horses 


•  Pij^noria,  Origim  di  Padova,  *  State  Archiyes. 
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with  shining  trappings,  the  combatants  fought  in  raiment  of  purple 
and  gold  ;  the  prize  would  be  a  crown  of  gold  sparkling  with  gems,^ 
and,  says  Petrarch,  who  was  present  at  one  in  1364,*®  '  in  the  manage- 
ment of  arms,  and  in  bearing  fatigue,  the  Venetians  show  that  they 
are  as  capable  by  land,  as  they  are  invincible  by  sea.' 

Everybody  knows  how  the  Doge  on  Ascension  Day  was  wont  to 
wed  the  Adriatic  with  a  golden  ring,  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  Venetians  over  some  pirates  in  997 ;  but  an  almost 
more  interesting  ceremony  than  this,  which  took  place  on  Holy 
Thursday,  has  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion.  In  1162,  Ulrico, 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  organised  a  great  rising  of  the  men  of  Friuli 
against  Venice,  but  the  patriarch  was  l)eaten,  and  together  with 
twelve  priests  was  taken  captive  by  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  Pope 
Vitale  II.  ordered  their  lives  to  be  spared,  but  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled the  patriarch  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  on  Holy  Thursday,  of  a 
bull  and  twelve  pigs,  as  perpetual  symbols  of  the  patriarch's  and  his 
twelve  followers'  disgrace.  Every  year,  on  this  day,  great  festivities 
were  held ;  bonfires  and  illuminations  anticipated  the  break  of  day ; 
the  bull  and  his  twelve  inferiors  were  slaughtered  before  a  vast  con- 
course in  the  piazza,  and  then,  by  way  of  concluding  the  pantomime, 
a  wooden  castle  was  erected  in  the  Ducal  Hall  representing  the  forti- 
fications of  Friuli,  which  the  Doge  and  Council  solenmly  demolished 
before  the  eyes  of  admiring  spectators.*^ 

Water  pursuits  formed  an  essential  part  in  the  life  of  amphibious 
Venice.  Regattas  and  processions  of  gondolas  took  place  on  a  most 
extravagant  scale  of  magnificence,  as  we  gather  from  the  sumptuary 
laws,  which  were  passed  ^to  suppress  the  expenditure  on  them.  In 
earlier  days  the  Venetians  dearly  loved  a  game  called  the  '  Force  of 
Hercules,'  a  contest  which  gave  rise  to  wild  contention  between  the 
inhabitants  of  d%  qua  and  di  la  of  the  Grand  Canal ;  it  consisted  in  two 
tightly  packed  pyramids  of  men  erected  on  flat-bottomed  barges, 
who  charged  each  other  with  excessive  vehemence  until  one  barge 
load  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  occupants  of  the  other,  and  in  cap- 
turing the  craft.  They  were  arranged  as  follows :  on  this  wooden 
barge  a  group  of  men  supported  shoulder-high  a  smaller  stage,  on 
which  stood  another  smaller  group  on  whose  shoulders  a  third  tier 
placed  themselves,  xmtil  seven  or  eight  tapering  stories  were  crowned 
by  a  boy  called  the  *  crest,'  whose  coup  deforce  consisted  in  turning 
head  over  heels  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  then  standing  on  his 
head  to  carry  out  in  exteiiso  the  tapering  smnmit  of  a  pyramid  with 
his  toe. 

A  similar  game  was  played  on  wooden  bridges  thrown  across  the 
Grand  Canal,  without  any  balustrades  ;  an  equal  number  of  combatants 
charged  from  either  side,  and  those  who  retained  their  footing  on  the 
bridge,  and  reached  the  opposite  side  in  safety,  were  accounted 
victors.*^ 

•  MoreUi,  Operette.  *•  Petrarch,  Senil.  ad  Petrum  Banoniensem. 
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A  curious  instance  of  Venetian  aquatic  peculiarities  existed  tmtil 
quite  a  recent  date,  in  the  small  republic  of  fishermen,  who  inhabited 
the  district  of  San  Nicolb  dei  Mendicoli,  a  remote  quarter  of  Venice 
near  the  sea  ;  these  fishermen  annually  elected  their  gastaldo^  or 
Doge,  twelve  presidents,  and  one  chancellor  of  their  aquatic  republic. 
These  functionaries  regulated  all  the  fishing  laws  of  Venice,  cared  for 
the  lives  of  those  who  found  their  vocation  in  the  deep,  settled  their 
disputes,  and  passed  judgment  amongst  them  without  any  interfer- 
ence from  the  State ;  in  fact,  aristocratic  Venice,  if  provided  with  fish, 
cared  not  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  their  fishmongers,  always  a 
trouble  to  every  community,  and  perhaps  best  governed  when  allowed 
to  govern  themselves.^^ 

It  was  a  grand  day  for  this  humble  district  of  Venice,  when  on 
May  19,  1476,  the  Doge,  Andrea  Vendramini,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Doge  Baldassare  Civran,  and  his  fishermen  subjects.  Banners  streamed 
from  their  hovels,  to  welcome  the  head  functionary  of  the  aristocratic 
State  ;  in  the  evening  the  Doge  and  Signory  of  Venice  entertained  at  a 
banquet  the  (lite  of  the  fishing  community,  who  brought  with  them,  as 
a  present  for  the  supreme  magistrate,  one  straw  hat,  one  bottle  of 
moscat  wine,  and  some  oranges.^^ 

The  luxury  and  grandeur  of  the  costumes  worn  by  Venetian  ladies 
trace  their  origin  entirely  to  Venetian  crusaders  and  commerce  in 
the  East.  Before  1071  the  Venetians  were  comparatively  simple  in 
their  attire ;  in  that  year  their  Doge,  Domenico  Selvo,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Constantino  Ducas.  She 
brought  with  her  Eastern  customs  and  luxuries,  which  made  deep 
impression  upon  her  simple-minded  contemporaries  in  Venice ;  she 
was  wont  to  wash  in  scented  water,  to  cover  her  body  with  perfumes 
and  rich  unguents,  and  to  bathe  her  face  every  morning  with  dew, 
gathered  expressly  for  her  by  her  slaves.^*  The  chroniclers  con- 
temptuously speak  of  the  orange  water  she  profusely  used,  of  her  per- 
fumedgloves,  of  her  silken  vests,  and  of  the  gold  stickshemade  use  of  to 
convey  her  food  to  her  mouth,  and  they  attribute  to  the  judgment  of 
God  on  this  excessive  luxury,  her  declining  health  and  early  death. 
Yet  could  they  but  have  witnessed,  a  few  centuries  later,  the  hold 
these  luxuries  would  have,  not  only  over  the  fair  ones  of  Venice,  but 
likewise  over  the  men,  they  would  with  reason  have  quaked  for  the 
well-being  of  their  Eepublic. 

The  rich  dresses  of  Venetian  ladies  are  well  known  to  us  all  in  the 
canvases  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  others  ;  their  flowing  sleeves, 
their  jewelled  head-dresses,  the  richness  of  their  silks  and  satins,  and 
moreover  their  long-flowing  trains,  of  which  Cristoforo  Moro  com- 
plains thus :  '  Married  women  have  exceeding  long  tails  to  their  vest- 
ments, which  drag  along  the  ground,  which  thing  is  diabolical.'  The 
extravagance  of  women  in  their  jewellery  and  dress  brought  ruin  on 
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many  a  household,  and  from  the  sumptuary  laws  of  later  history  we 
gather  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  had  run.  As  an  instance  of 
female  eccentricity  in  Venice,  we  may  mention  the  high-heeled 
boots  they  wore.  Invented  originally  to  keep  their  dresses  out  of 
the  mud,  these  boots  grew  into  such  an  excessive  size,  that  the  soles 
and  heels  were  frequently  over  a  foot  in  height,  consequently  a 
Venetian  lady  had  great  diflBculty  in  locomotion,  and  required  two 
maid-servants  and  two  men-servants  to  accompany  her  on  her  walks, 
as  a  support  from  falling,^^  and  to  prevent  this  folly  and  unnecessary 
expenditure,  frequent  statutes  were  passed,  but,  says  one  government 
decree, '  the  ladies  of  Venice  pay  but  little  heed  to  our  orders.'  *^ 

Into  their  baths  these  devotees  of  fashion  would  throw  musk, 
amber,  aloes,  myrrh,  cedar  leaves,  lavender,  mint,  &c. ;  their  pale 
cheeks  they  would  rouge  with  paint,  and  during  the  night  they  would 
place  slices  of  raw  veal,  which  had  been  soaked  for  several  hours  in 
milk,  over  their  faces,  to  dispel  the  pallor  incident  on  dissipation. 
In  short,  hundreds  of  strange  receipts  are  extant  for  preparing 
unguents  to  make  their  hands  and  feet  soft,  to  make  their  nails  rosy, 
and  their  skin  glossy.*® 

In  the  seclusion  of  their  rooms  the  Venetian  ladies  gave  much 
time  to  music,  and  to  the  singing  of  madrigals  ;  they  took  but  little 
exercise  except  in  gondolas,  they  delighted  in  chess,  and  even  in  this 
modest  pastime  their  extravagance  was  unlimited,  for  richly  wrought 
gold  and  silver  men,  set  with  chalcedon,  jasper,  and  jewels,  or  of  the 
finest  crystal,  would  alone  satisfy  their  taste.*®  Dearly  did  they  love 
all  games  of  chance,  for  many  authorities  tell  us  that  in  Venice  cards 
were  first  invented;  tarocchi  was  the  favourite  game,  for  which 
elegantly  designed  cards  were  executed  and  stamped,  as  the  law  de- 
manded, with  the  senatorial  permission.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
evils  of  gambling  manifested  themselves,  for  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  in  1 506,  prohibited  games  of  chance,^°  the  sale  of  cards  and 
dice,  and  obliged  servants  to  denounce  their  masters  who  had  gambling 
parties  in  their  houses.  Yet  this  must  have  soon  been  repealed,  for 
nowhere  did  gambling  go  to  greater  lengths  than  at  Venice  in  later 
years ;  the  Eidotto  and  Casini  of  Venice  were  far  greater  hells  than 
even  Monaco  and  Homburg. 

For  visiting  delinquents  with  condign  punishment  the  Venetian 
lawgivers  are  proverbial ;  assassinations,  sacrileges,  &c.,  were  common 
in  the  bye-ways  of  Venice,  and  the  law  saw  fit  to  visit  the  perpe- 
trators of  them  with  every  severity  possible.  One,  Pietro  Eamberti,*^ 
for  killing  his  maternal  aunt  and  two  cousins,  was  condemned  to  be 
placed  on  a  flat-bottomed  barge,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  tied  to  a 
post.  Thus  he  was  conducted  the  length  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
receiving  by  the  way  pinches  from  red-hot  pincers  ;  at  Santa  Croce 
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he  was  put  on  shore  and  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse  for  some  distance, 
then  his  right  hand  was  cut  oflF,  and  finally  he  was  beheaded  between 
the  two  columns  on  the  Piazzetta,  and  his  body  quartered. 

From  remote  ages  there  existed  in  Venice  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  and  merchandise  in  slaves.  Cargoes  of  human  flesh  reached  the 
Adriatic  from  Tartary,  Eussia,  Africa,  &c.,  and  were  sold  by  public 
auction  at  San  Giorgio  and  the  Sialto.  They  were  baptised  and 
well  treated  as  a  rule,  for  in  wills  and  contracts  we  not  un&equently 
find  faithful  slaves  mentioned,  whereas  hired  servants  were  never 
remembered  by  testators.^^ 

Aldus  Manutius,  the  celebrated  printer,  had  a  small  black  slave 
whom  the  superstitious  believed  to  be  an  emissary  of  Satan.  To 
satisfy  the  curious,  one  day  he  said  publicly  in  church,  *  I,  Aldus 
Manutius,  printer  to  the  Holy  Church,  have  this  day  made  public 
exposure  of  the  printer's  devil ;  all  who  think  he  is  not  flesh  and 
blood,  come  and  pinch  him.'  Hence,  in  Venice  arose  the  somewhat 
curious  sobriquet  of  the  '  printer's  devil.' 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  interesting  glimpses  at  Venetian  inner 
life  are  afibrded  to  us  in  the  villas  of  literary  and  artistic  men. 
Literature  and  science  were  so  absorbing,  even  to  the  early  Venetians, 
that  a  law  was  once  in  vogue  forbidding  those  who  could  with  counsel 
or  strength  assist  their  country  from  entering  the  ranks  of  science.** 

The  patricians  were  wont  to  meet  in  each  other's  houses,  in  rooms 
exclusively  devoted  to  these  literary  gatherings,  where  everything 
pleasing  to  a  refined  taste  was  prepar^  for  them.  The  very  floors 
of  these  rooms  were  inlaid  with  scientific  devices ;  the  walls  were 
covered  with  frescoes  or  pictures  by  the  best  artists.  The  ceilings 
depicted  a  starry  hemisphere.  Poetry  throve  wonderfully  at  these 
retcnionSy  and  after  the  arrival  of  Aretino  at  Venice,  in  1527,  the 
poetical  talent  of  Venice  reached  its  height.  Aretino,  as  also  other 
learned  men,  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Doge;  he  was 
fawned  upon  and  thoroughly  spoilt  by  the  patricians ;  consequently, 
his  poetry  became  mean  and  time-serving.  As  an  adventurer,  he 
knew  where  best  to  plant  his  flattery ;  as  a  poet,  he  could  deck  that 
flattery  in  most  becoming  robes.  He  lived  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
loved,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  letters,  to  watch  the  busy  life  beneath  him ; 
he  was  a  constant  guest  at  all  the  leading  houses  of  Venice,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  a  life  of  thorough  voluptuousness.  *The  Aretino' 
became  the  nickname  of  the  fastest  living  coterie  of  Venice,  and  under 
his  guidance  they  indulged  in  many  an  orgy.  Aretino,  xnoreover, 
was  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Titian  and  Sansovino;  between 
these  three  friends  a  constant  round  of  gaiety  went  on.  *  When  the 
snowflakes  fell,  Titian  and  Aretino  in  a  well-warmed  room  would  sit 
at  table  and  quaff"  Trebbian  wine,  the  gift  of  the  wife  of  Corr^gio, 
and  they  would  eat  thrushes  cooked  with  laurel  and  pepper,  and 
hams  of  Friuli,  sent  to  Aretino  by  the  Count  Manfred  of  Collalto.'** 
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Not  a  foreigner  of  celebrity  passed  through  Venice  without  being 
welcome  at  the  house  of  Aretino,  and  if  his  constant  visitors  wearied 
him  he  would  call  a  gondola  and  glide  to  the  quiet  abode  of  Titian 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  city  called  Biri,  to  the  loggia  of  which  one 
ascended  by  a  garden  and  stairs,  and  the  view  from  which  extended 
over  the  poetical  lagunes  to  the  distant  Alps.  Aretino's  death  was 
significant  of  his  life;  one  evening  whilst  at  table  he  heard  an 
obscene  joke  which  convulsed  him  with  laughter ;  he  fell  from  his 
chair  and  knocked  his  head  heavily  on  the  floor;  this  caused  his 
death  shortly  afterwards.^^ 

On  the  Eialto,  hard  by  the  shops  of  many-coloured  cloths,  nnd 
near  the  desks  of  the  money-changers,  was  the  house  of  Gentile 
Bellini,  adorned  with  pictures ;  an  abode  of  the  Muses,  which  was  a 
favourite  rendezvous  of  his  fellow  artists.  Tintoretto,  too,  was  a 
proverbial  bon  vivant,  and  dearly  loved  a  jest.  At  his  musical 
entertainments,  patronised  by  the  elite  of  Venice,  his  daughter 
Marietta  would  delight  the  audience  with  her  songs.  The  artists  of 
Venice  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  speech  and  action  ;  in  short  they  con- 
stituted a  species  of  aristocracy  by  themselves,  honoured  and  respected 
by  the  whole  of  Venice.  One  day  a  patrician  sat  for  his  picture ; 
Tintoretto  was  the  artist ;  the  noble  repeatedly  impressed  on  him  the 
necessity  of  accurately  copying  the  lace  and  the  golden  ornaments 
which  hung  from  his  robes.  Disgusted  at  being  thus  spoken  to, 
Tintoretto  at  length  cast  down  his  brush  and  said,  *  Go  to  Bassano, 
he  will  paint  you  best.'  Now  Bassano  was  known  to  all  Venice  as 
the  most  skilful  depicter  of  the  animal  world.  Assuredly  the 
patrician  must  have  felt  humbled. 

The  pedigree  of  theatrical  development  is  well  traced  in  Venice. 
Eude  mystery  plays  in  the  Piazza  amused  the  earlier  inhabitants 
of  the  lagunes ;  stages  were  set  up  for  them  wherever  a  suflBcient 
space  was  to  be  found ;  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  the  Crucifixion  formed  the  most  favourite  subjects,  the 
interludes  of  which  were  filled  up  with  the  ludicrous  scenes  of  Pim- 
cinello,  or  jocose  contests  between  Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas,  which 
live,  say  etymologists,  to-day  in  the  streets  of  London,  imder  the  name 
of  '  Punch  and  Judy.'  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  Stocking 
brethren  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  theatrical  world  in 
the  shape  of  momaria,  which  took  place  generally  after  the  ban- 
quets and  weddings  in  private  life — for  long  they  kept  exclusively  a 
private  nature ;  at  these  a  poet  would  recite,  with  but  little  scenic 
display,  extravagant  and  jocose  lays  about  the  ancestors  of  the  chief 
guest  or  bride.  The  pleasure-loving  rich  quickly  adopted  these 
momaria  on  every  possible  occasion,  until,  in  process  of  time,  they 
found  their  way  into  the  Piazza^*  and  public  places.  In  1532,  on 
Holy  Thursday,  there  took  place  a  grand  momaria  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark.     Stage  eflfect  was  carefully  studied,  and  the  accompani- 
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ment  of  music  added  zest  to  the  performance.  Pallas  ridisg  on  a 
serpent,  holding  in  one  hand  a  shield  and  in  the  other  a  book, 
opened  the  entertainment ;  she  was  followed  by  Justice  and  his 
emblems  riding  on  an  elephant;  next  came  Concord  on  a  stork, 
bearing  in  one  hand  a  sceptre  and  in  the  other  a  sphere.  Fourthly, 
Victory  rode  in  on  horsebsu^k  with  a  sceptre,  a  sword,  and  a  shield. 
Peace  came  next  mounted  on  a  lamb,  her  sceptre  was  adorned  with 
olives.  Lastly,  came  Abundance  with  the  usual  emblems.  Around 
these  allegorical  figures  of  the  highest  class  flitted  others  of  an 
inferior  order :  such  as  Ignorance  on  an  ass.  Violence  on  a  serpent^ 
War,  Death,  and  Penury,  which  last  was  mounted  on  a  dog  with  a 
cornucopia  fuU  of  straw.  The  stage  represented  the  temple  of  Janus, 
and  was  adorned  with  arms  and  trophies ;  a  mock  fight  took  place 
between  the  opposite  elements  depicted  on  the  stage,  until  at  length 
Victory,  who  was  dressed  as  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  declared  her- 
self, and  the  gates  of  the  temple  were  shut.  Dancing  succeeded  this 
entertainment,  and  the  piazza  was  wild  with  delight.^ 

In  the  private  villas  of  great  men,  fables,  classical  plays,  and 
comedies,  became  common  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. But  it  required  the  exertions  of  the  companies  of  the  Calza  to 
improve  the  tone  of  the  Venetian  stage,  so  as  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
populace.  Gradually  wooden  stages  on  the  Piazza  gave  place  to 
closed-in  buildings  which  could  be  utilised  in  winter.  Tintoretto 
painted  scenic  representations  for  them  in  his  less  ambitious  days ; 
Vasari  designed  the  representation  for  one  of  Aretino's  plays  called 
'Talanta;'  and  in  1565  one  of  the  Calza  companies  summoned  to 
Venice  Palladio,  who  had  just  erected  his  curious  little  wooden 
theatre  at  Vicenza,  still  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  traveller  who 
halts  at  that  city ;  he  erected  a  corresponding  one  at  Venice  in  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Maria  della  Carita ;  Zuccari  painted  twelve  pic- 
tures for  it,  and  it  was  opened  with  the  representation  of  a  play  by 
Dal  Monte,  likewise  from  Vicenza,  called  '  Antigono.' 

By  the  end  of  that  century  all  the  stage  components  were  in 
working  order  :  music,  scenery,  comedy  and  tragedy,  so  that  by  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Venice  was  the  owner  of  no  less  than 
eighteen  theatres.^® 

Autumn  life  in  the  villas  on  the  mainland  was  a  delightful 
feature  in  rich  Venetian  life.  Punctilious  in  detail,  lavish  in  every 
luxury,  this  rural  life  of  a  Venetian  patrician  affords  an  excellent  in- 
sight into  the  character  and  customs  of  the  dwellers  amongst  the 
lagunes.  The  dolc&  far  nwnte,  proverbially  Italian,  found  its  excep- 
tion in  Venice.  When  taking  their  vUleggiaturay  the  Venetians 
divided  the  day,  allotting  to  each  hour  a  separate  occupation.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  a  bell  rang  and  all  arose,  barbers  were  in  atten- 
dance to  shave  the  guests,  and  when  toilettes  were  completed  they 
all  assembled  at  ten  for  '  caffe '  and  a  light  collation,  at  which  they 
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were  joined  by  the  master  of  the  house ;  an  hour's  conversation 
followed ;  at  eleven  another  bell  rang  to  summon  the  household  to 
mass. 

It  was  then  expected  of  everybody  to  retire  to  his  room  for  study 
or  contemplation  until  two  o'clock,  when  dinner  was  annoimced. 
Three  rooms  were  generally  allotted  for  this  meal,  one  for  soups  and 
vegetables,  another  for  meats,  and  a  third  for  sweets  and  fruits. 

The  chase,  walking,  and  picnics  in  the  neighbouring  forests 
occupied  the  afternoons,  and  on  these  excursions  baskets  of  food 
were  generally  carried  by  domestics,  so  that  when  the  guests  returned 
home  no  further  meal  was  necessarv,  and  all  could  assemble  round 
the  gambling  table,  or  watch  the  theatrical  representations  provided 
for  their  amusement,  without  the  interruption  of  another  lengthy 
dinner.^ 

Thus  the  wealthy  Venetian  wiled  away  his  life,  a  life  of  constant 
contact  with  everything  refined  and  luxurious,  everything  artistic  to 
please  the  eye,  everything  to  gratify  the  sense.  None  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  now.  Venice  of  to-day,  like  some  lovely  shell  spumed  by  the 
waves,  lies  stranded  on  her  own  Adriatic,  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
beings  who  have  crept  in  upon  and  utilised  the  glory  left  behind  by 
the  dead. 

J.  Theodore  Beitt. 
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Love  and  Friendship. 

By    the   AtTHOK   OF   '  COXSOLATIOXS-' 

A>k  the  same  for  me,  for  friends  should  have  all  things  in  common. — Plato. 

IT  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  marriage  spoils  friendship.  Few  of  my 
best  friends  have  been  singly  blessed.  If  your  friend  has  a  sonl 
large  enough  to  love  wisely  and  supremely  well,  whatever  enriches 
his  life  and  adds  to  his  happiness  will  enrich  his  capacity  for  friend- 
ship and  add  to  yoiu*  delight  in  his  society.  It  is  a  poor  soul  that 
can  only  love  one  at  a  time.  If  you  lose  your  friend  by  marriage,  of 
two  tilings,  one :  either  he  was  not  much  loss,  or  you  are  not.  I 
think  very  often  when  people  ostentatiously  proclaim  that  they  will 
witlidraw  from  an  old  intimacy  because  their  intimate  has  got  a  wife, 
they  have  an  unconscious  dread  of  showing  their  souls  in  the  undress 
of  friendship  to  an  unbiassed  eye.  It  is  a  test,  and  a  severe  one,  of 
mutual  love,  and  more  rare  mutual  respect,  when  the  two  who  are  as 
one  have  nothing  between  them  that  an  old  friend  cannot  wholly 
love ;  and  not  less  so  for  the  friend  who  comes  en  tiersy  tx>  ask 
nothing  from  either  that  he  dares  not  ask  from  both.  But  if 
this  double  diflBculty  can  be  overcome,  a  more  than  commonly 
precious  friendship  survives.  The  peculiar  fragrance  of  a  love  a  deux 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  passed  masters  in  the  art  of 
loving,  and  the  rarity  of  these,  not  the  selfishness  of  happy  love,  is  the 
cause  of  the  common  error  that  marriage  and  old  friendship  are 
incompatible  goods. 

I  was  staying  with  two  old  and  married  friends  in  Brittany.  The 
so-called  chateau  is  half  a  farm,  the  buildings  more  like  a  feurm-house 
than  most  English  manors,  but  all  unspoilt  by  modernisation.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  May  morning,  when  the  roses  hid  the  tangled  bushes 
with  pink  and  white  cushions  of  sweet  bloom  that  seemed  to  lose  their 
beauty  in  sheer  abundance ;  the  path  was  strewn  with  fallen  pink- 
white  rose-leaves,  just  flecked  with  blood-red  damask  petals ;  the  air 

was  still  with  heat ;  but  Madame  V ,  who  is  a  very  salamander, 

called  me  to  attend  her  on  her  rounds.  The  white  hens  were  fed, 
the  new  calf  talked  to,  and  the  gardener  admonished  about  the  price 
of  butter.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  how  cool  and  happy  Madame 
looked  in  her  quaint  print  dress,  with  a  huge  parasol  of  the  same 
colour,  shielding  her  stately  head  and  the  fine  benignant  face,  of 
which  the  two  chief  beauties  were  two  bright  brown  eyes,  and  a  crown 
of  silver  waving  hair ;  with  her  white  hair  she  looked,  as  she  was, 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  very  beautiful — without  it  she  would 
have  looked  thirty,  and  handsome. 
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In  watching  her  I  forgot  the  heat,  and  was  led  willingly  through 
garden,  yard,  and  orchard,  to  the  steps  by  the  old  fish-pond.  From 
a  sort  of  grass  landing  there  start  two  flights  of  wide,  shallow,  stone 
steps,  grey  with  age,  and  making  room  here  and  there  in  their  cracks 
for  a  little  pink  or  yellow  stonecrop ;  in  their  deserted  massiveness 
they  seemed  fit  for  the  approach  to  some  palace  of  sleeping  beauty* 
Madame  ascended  leisurely;  I  followed  listening  to  her  fluent  humorous 
chat  concerning  all  the  neighbours,  in  whose  private  affairs  I  was  kept 
diligently  posted  up  from  year  to  year.  Bees  and  butterflies  filled 
the  air  with  a*  cheerful  humming  brightness.  Without  ceasing  her 
talk,  Madame  gathered  a  large  sweet  scabious,  and  let  the  bloom  lie 
loosely  on  her  open  palm.  I  wondered  what  she  meant  to  do  with  it, 
but  half  a  minute  later,  as  I  looked  at  her  again,  a  gorgeous  butterfly 
was  resting  on  the  flower,  sucking  its  sweetness,  and  tlien,  yes, 
actually  walking  about  upon  the  lady's  hand ;  the  little  palm  was 
white  and  pink,  like  one  of  the  blush  roses  climbing  up  the  parapet, 
but  when  I  gathered  one  and  held  it  alongside,  the  butterfly  flew  off 
untempted. 

A  narrow  grass  terrace,  planted  with  cherry-trees,  lay  at  the  top 
of  the  steps,  and  on  reaching  it  one  saw  that  the  steps  only  led  up 
a  mound,  an  embankment,  enclosing  the  oblong  fish-tank,  where 
perch  and  eels  were  still  to  be  caught  by  those  who  loved  such  modest 
sport.  There  is  something  strangely  reposeful  in  the  prim  squareness 
of  this  old-fashioned  gardening ;  perhaps  it  comes  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  orderly  abundance,  where  every  flower  and  fruit-tree  grows  so 
freely  that  even  when  all  rank  edges  are  pruned  off  to  a  demure  dead 
level,  still  the  remaining  square-toed  shnibs,  straight  sentinels,  and 
pyramidical  espaliers,  prove  to  have  lost  no  more  than  they  can 
afford,  and  are  still  luxuriant  with  flowers,  fruit,  and  moist,  deep 
greenery.  After  all,  'tis  half  an  affair  of  climate ;  where  plants  can 
hardly  be  coaxed  to  grow  at  all,  who  can  have  the  heart  to  tease  them 
into  growing  tidily  ?  But  prim  tidiness  amid  abundance  refreshes 
one  like  a  virtue  ;  it  savours  of  antique  temperance  and  all  the  homely 
graces  of  the  golden  mean.  From  whichever  side  one  looked,  the 
poplars  and  dovecote  reached  symmetrically  into  the  sky. 

Madame  spread  a  shawl  upon  the  low  grey  parapet  and  invited 
me  to  sit  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  and  faire  mon  acdut  like  a  good 
Catholic  by  a  full  confession  of  all  my  sins  and  follies.  |'  To  begin 
with,'  she  said,  with  a  caressing  little  air  that  it  was  impossible  to 
answer  except  just  in  the  way  she  wanted,  '  why  is  it  that  you  stay 
with  us  six  weeks  instead  of  four ;  and  that  yet  you  do  not  grow 
gayer  for  giving  us  this  pleasure  ? '  I  said  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
Madame  was  that  she  could  answer  as  well  as  ask  questions  more 
charmingly  than  anybody  in  the  world.  'Then,'  she  replied,  '  why  do 
you  not  ask  me  questions  ? ' 

Now,  this  was  exactly  what,  for  the  last  fortnight  of  my  stay,  I 

had  been  trying  to  smnmon  up  courage  to  do.     I  asked, '  Ought  I 

not  to  have  stayed  this  fortnight  ? '   She  said,  '  Elma  is  going  to  leave 
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us  this  day  week.'  I  tried  to  put  a  thousand  questions  into  my 
eyes,  and  as  she  did  not  speak  again,  fell  back  upon  an  interro- 
gative— *  Apr^s?'  She  accused  me  of  being  as  unreasonable  as  the 
unreasonable  king  who  wanted  his  dream  interpreted  before  he  had 
told  it. 

I  said,  *  Is  it  not  given  to  the  best  of  friends  to  answer  thoughts^ 
that  can  hardly  quite  be  spoken  ? '  Madame  answered, '  You  are 
right :  it  would  be  wronging  Elma  for  you  to  speak  of  her  even  to 
so  old  a  friend  as  I  am  ;  but  though  she  is  a  sweet  woman,  to  whom 
I  would  not  grudge  my  dearest  friend,  she  could  not  be  hurt  because 

I To  me  you  are  first — before  her ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  ask 

what  will  be  good,  be  best,  for  you,  "raon  ami,  now  ?  '  What  could 
I  say  more  than  she  knew  already — that  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
I  might  dare  to  think  of  marriage  and  speak  of  love  to  Elma. 
I  had  nothing  to  tell  Madame  but  what  she  had  seen  and  knew. 
I  only  knew  Elma  in  her  unapproachable  calm ;  did  she  ever  seek 
or  want  a  friend's — not  counsel — but  sympathy  at  least?  Grod 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  discuss  her  feelings  with  another,  but  she 
owed  me  no  such  reserve ;  what  had  she  allowed  the  all«seeing  Madame 
to  divine  about  her  feelings  towards  me  ? 

Some  such  questions  as  these  reached  my  kind  friend's  ready 
understanding  with  little  help  from  words,  but  she  hesitated  to  reply* 
After  a  pause  she  began :  '  Elma  never  spoke  to  me  of  you — she  does 
not  speak,  you  know,  of  herself,  or  feelings  not  of  every  day  ;  but  she 
said  to  me  something' that  I  could  only  think  of  in  conneotion  with 
you.  If  I  tell  it  you,  it  sounds  of  bad  augury,  but  I  do  not  know  for 
certain  if  it  is  bad.'  She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  mine  and  said, 
'  One  friend  cannot  always  save  another  from  the  pain  of  this  un- 
certainty. She  is  very  proud  and  shy.  Do  not  think  me  stupid 
because  I  cannot  quite  guess  what,  perhaps,  she  does  not  yet  quite 
know  herself.  But  I  am  not  quite,  quite  sure  that  you  would  find 
her  heart  all  ice  and  iron  behind  the  wall  of  proud  reserve.' 

My  friend  was  kind :  I  used  to  the  uttermost  a  friend's  privileged 
ingratitude,  and  gave  no  thanks.  I  could  think  only  of  the  question, 
'  Tell  me  what  she  said  ? '  Madame  was  pitiful,  and  only  kept  me 
waiting  for  one  more  proviso  :  *  I  tell  you  the  saying ;  the  interpre- 
tation is  not  yet  revealed.  I  was  speaking,  all  in  the  air,  though  I 
thought  of  more  than  one  of  my  friends,  about  the  sweetness  of  a 
woman's  life,  the  glory  of  the  power  that  comes  when  a  woman  has 
but  to  let  herself  be  loved,  and  a  strong  man  grows  glad  to  do  every 
deed  that  is  fair  and  noble  like  the  lady  of  his  love.  It  was  all  a  propos 
of  the  age  of  chivalry  ;  if  any  names  were  mentioned,  it  was  only  in 
our  thoughts.' — '  And  she  ?  '  I  interrupted. 

'  Let  me  tell  you  it  all  at  length.  There  was  a  melancholic  hero  of 
romance,  and  he  was  pleading  with  his  lady  love :  ^as  there  nothing 
in  all  the  world  she  wanted  to  have  done,  nothing  that  he  might  have 
the  pleasiure  of  doingfor  her  sake — he  asked  no  guerdon  of  love  or  hope; 
only,  if  she  had  the  least  preference,  surely  she  could  not  be  vexed 
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•with  him  if  he  asked  the  Jittle  gift  of  leave  to  do,  with  no  other 
reward  than  that,  whatever  she  might,  with  ever  so  faint  a  preference, 
<5hoose  not  to  have  left  undone  ?  I  defended  the  faint-hearted  lover, 
Elma  spoke  less  tranquilly  than  usual :  "  You  and  these  knights  of 
yours  fix  on  women  an  ungracious  role.  How  if  the  lady's  preference 
be  that  he  should  find  elsewhere  than  in  her  wish  the  determining 
motive  of  his  life  ?  They  profess  modestly  they  ask  so  little  ;  is  it  a 
small  thing  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  man's  soul's  fate  ?  I  say  it  is  a 
tyranny  to  tell  a  woman  that — whether  she  accepts  it  or  not,  whether 
«he  speaks  or  keeps  silence,  whether  she  finds  her  suitor  a  quest  to 
follow  for  her  sake,  or  dismisses  him  at  once  and  for  ever — that  the 
burden  of  his  doom  is  on  her  still,  and  the  responsibility  of  his  fate 
lying  inalienably  at  her  door.  If  men  are  helpless  and  to  be  pitied, 
what  else  are  women,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Is  it  a  man's  duty,  too, 
to  lay  at  a  woman's  feet  the  very  life  she  wishes  to  dispose  of  at  her 
will  ?  We  are  all  fates — and  not  all  kind  ones — to  each  other :  why 
should  women  only  be  always  called  on  to  be  kind  ?  " 

*  Elma  said  all  this  with  a  glitter  in  her  soft  eyes,  and  a  colour 
like  the  faint  blush  of  anger  rising  over  neck,  cheek,  and  temples. 
She  spoke  almost  angrily,  and  as  if  she  were  defending  herself; 
and  therefore,'  Madame  concluded,  '  I  said  to  myself,  my  friend's 
case  is  not  hopeless  ;  people  do  not  defend  themselves  angrily  unless 
they  suspect  a  danger.  Elma  has  played  at  matronly  independence 
so  long  that  she  has  forgotten  the  first  condition  of  that  state.  It 
is  not  a  crime  if  someone  else  has  been  the  first  to  think  or  speak 
of  love :  but  she  has  a  generous  nature,  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
her  secret  mind  she  would  count  it  as  a  crime  in  herself  w)t  to 
have  been  the  first  to  think.  But  I  may  be  wrong,  my  friend :  trust 
only  your  own  judgriient  and  Elma's  generous  soul.' 

I  kissed  my  friend's  hand,  and  paced  alone  up  and  down  the  green 
alley  on  the  three  sides  of  the  tank,  learning  by  heart  every  feature 
in  the  prim  picturesqueness  of  the  back  view  of  the  chateau  and  its 
liomely  outworks.  I  felt  chained  to  the  spot  where  the  doubtful, 
hopeful,  most  doubtful  oracle  was  spoken.  In  youth  one  does  not 
hesitate  about  trying  for  the  good  one  wishes  for :  if  I  hesitated  now, 
it  was  not  because  the  wishes  were  less  strong,  but  as  men  grow 
older,  one  notices  their  caution  in  nothing  more  than  this,  they  do 
not  like  anyone  but  themselves  to  act  as  executioner  to  their  own 
rash  hopes.  The  hours  passed  unheeded  overhead  while  I  let  every 
motive  have  its  say  in  turn,  and  it  was  only  when  rain  began  to  fall 
that  I  noticed  the  change  of  temperature  and  an  approaching  storm. 
It  was  time  to  prepare  for  the  early  dinner-hour  and  long  evening, 
always  pleasant,  but  somehow  strangely  dreaded  after  to-day's 
revelations. 

The  wind  had  risen  to  a  gale ;  the  roaring  of  the  distant  sea 
mixed  with  the  pelting  rain,  and  the  big  drawing-room  grew  chilly 
in  the  twilight.  Madame  called  for  logs,  and  presently  a  cheerful 
blaze  crackled  upon  the  hearth :  it  was  like  a  winter's  evening ;  the 
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Fhutters  were  closed  against  the  storm,  and  I  felt  as  if  six  months 
had  passed  since  the  summer  morning  by  the  fish-pond.  The 
drawing-room  was  large,  dark,  and  many-cornered  ;  the  oak  rafters  in 
the  roof  added  to  the  shade.  The  walls  were  tapestried ;  not  newly, 
with  patched  hangings  from  the  bric-a-brac  dealers;  the  tapestry 
was  worn  and  dim  with  smoke  and  age,  but  it  had  grown  dim  upon 
these  walls,  and  the  simper  of  the  ladies'  faces,  the  cabbage-roses, 
and  the  spread  peacock's  tail  had  faded  into  a  sober  harmony ;  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  seemed  in  the  firelight  as  if  they  hud  grown 
there,  like  shadows  cast  by  a  forgotten  world,  or  pictures  in  the 
living  mirror  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott. 

To  know  the  chateau  at  its  best  you  must  see  it  in  summer  days 
and  winter  evenings,  but  only  Madame's  witchcraft  could  let  her 
guests  enjoy  both  between  two  rising  suns.  I  said  so,  as  we  four 
drew  round  the  hearth.  It  was  one  of  those  old  chimneys  in  which 
the  *  ingle-nook '  is  not  an  empty  word.  As  the  fire  blazed  upon  the 
logs,  tliere  was  room  for  a  ring  of  children  to  dance  all  round  it  safely 
in  one  of  their  old  heatlien  Christmas  games.  In  winter  the  host  and 
hostess  always  drew  their  arm-chairs  inside  the  chimney,  while  the 
guests  circled  round  in  front.  This  evening  the  husband  and  wife 
sat  opposite  by  the  chimney  breasts  ;  I  was  next  to  Madame,  and  the 
other  lady  by  the  Admiral.  It  is  not  easy  to  look  one's  next  neighbour 
in  the  face :  we  both  kept  our  eyes  upon  the  fire.  I  reminded 
Madame  of  past  winter  evenings,  and  the  strange  collection  of  stories 
that  were  told  when  no  guest  was  allowed  to  escape  the  toll. 

'  Let  us  have  some  stories  to-niglit,'  said  the  Admiral ;  *  and  it  is 
Madame's  turn  to  begin.' 

The  special  charm  of  the  chateau  is  tliat  nothing  ever  takes  our 
host  and  hostess  at  a  loss.  There  is  an  answer  ready  for  every  saying, 
a  prompt  device  for  contenting  each  casual  wish.  I  wished  this 
evening  above  everything  to  avoid  the  risks  of  conversation,  and  I 
prayed  that  Madame  would  tell  us  a  long,  sad  romance  to  match  the 
wailings  of  the  wind. 

Slie  said  :  '  Elma  and  I  have  been  reading  old  French  romances, 
but  she  grew  tired  of  the  hard-hearted  ladies  and  their  languishing 
cavaliers ;  she  would  read  no  more,  and  thus  she  missed  the  story 
of  tlie  Lady  of  Eza  and  her  loyal  serving-man.  Shall  I  tell  you 
that  ? ' 

Tlie  listening  trio  >vith  one  voice  bade  her  tell  on. 

She  told  us  of  a  castle  perched  on  a  rocky  peak  by  the  southern 
sea — the  sea  washed  its  feet  on  one  side :  a  torrent- bed  with  steep 
wooded  sides  guarded  another,  and  bare  rocky  precipices  the  third ; 
while  from  the  landward  north  a  steep  narrow  stony  track  zigzagged 
up  the  least  inaccessible  slope  of  the  hill.  Long  ago,  when  the  castle 
was  still  famed  for  many  gallant  sieges,  stood  against  Moors  and 
pirates  and  near  rivals,  who  coveted  the  strongest  stronghold  on  tiie 
coast — in  those  days  of  long  ago  a  fair  maiden  was  left  sole  heiress  of 
the  famous  keep,  and  her  youth  was  beset  with  stormy  wooiogs^  till 
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in  her  fourteenth  year  a  powerful  Baron,  with  scarred  face  and  an 
arm  few  cared  to  meet  in  battle,  married  her  in  the  castle  chapel, 
though  'twas  said  he  brought  the  priest  to  read  the  service  with  him, 
and  came  an  uninvited,  unwished  guest.  Among  the  men-at-arms 
of  the  castle  was  a  foundling  youth,  brought  up  in  charity  by  the 
maiden's  father — a  silent,  awkward  youth,  speaking  slowly  and  with  a 
strange  accent,  as  if  haunted  by  the  memory  of  his  unknown  parents' 
tongue.  And  whatsoever  the  lady's  wish  might  be,  he  ran  to  do  her 
will,  but  for  the  most  part  with  a  stupid  haste  that  brought  him 
little  thanks.  When  she  was  a  thoughtless  child  and  asked  for  a 
tame  eaglet  to  play  with,  or  blue  hepaticas  to  deck  Our  Lady's  shrine 
in  winter,  Uc,  the  stranger,  would  dash  through  the  enemies'  border 
for  the  flowers,  and  lie  in  prison  till  their  season  was  over ;  or  he 
would  haunt  the  rocks  for  weeks  and  come  back  with  the  screaming 
nestlings  and  a  broken  arm,  when  the  child  had  forgotten  her  fancy. 
On  this  night,  when  the  Baron  craved  the  castle's  hospitality  and  the. 
maiden's  mother  dared  not  refuse  to  let  him  in,  the  maiden  whispered 
to  her  servant :  '  Fly,  tell  my  cousin  Perdigon  of  Peglia  to  bring  fleet 
horses  to  the  road  above  Turbia,  and  meet  me  himself  at  the  cross 
by  the  fountain  at  foot  of  the  castle  path.  He  must  wait  there  till 
morning,  but  ere  midnight  I  must,  I  will  be  there.'  And  the  serving- 
man  stole  oflF  from  his  watch,  and  rode  and  ran  to  the  tall  eyrie  of 
Peglia,  the  £za  of  the  hills,  where  the  young  knight  was  holding 
revels ;  and,  pray  as  he  would,  even  to  the  avowing  that  he  bore  a 
message  from  the  maid  of  fiza,  either  no  message  reached  the 
knight,  or  none  was  heeded  in  his  revels.  Next  morning,  indeed^ 
he  chid  the  lady's  messenger  for  not  having  fought  his  way  through 
the  guards  and  forced  a  hearing  for  her  words :  and  he  set  forth  then 
with  horses,  and  rode  on  to  the  very  castle  gates,  but  maid  and  castle 
were  the  baron's  now,  and  the  lady  frowned  upon  her  servant.  And 
so,  again  and  again,  the  henchman  risked  life  and  limbs  in  her 
service,  and  still  her  will  was  missed,  or  else  another  had  the  thanks. 
Six  times,  as  boy  and  man,  Uc,  the  stranger,  pressed  forward  in  her 
needs,  and  each  time  she  bade  another  do  her  will.  The  last  time 
the  charge  was  to  go  and  bring  news  of  how  her  true  knight  fared. 
He  was  with  the  King's  troops  in  Provence,  while  the  Baron  wore  the 
cross  in  Palestine.  The  Knight  Perdigon  was  slain,  and  the  little 
old  trooper  blessed  the  saints  that  this  time  at  least  she  had  refused 
his  service.  Then  the  next  year  she  died,  and  the  bier  was  to  be 
borne  solenmly  to  lie  in  state  in  the  castle  chapel,  and  the  chief 
mourners  walked  at  the  head  and  feet,  bearing  a  massive  taper.  Her 
husband,  her  brother  (by  the  left  hand),  and  her  young  son  were 
there,  and  the  fourth  place  was  claimed  by  fierce  kinsmen  of  equal 
degree.  The  Baron  looked  round  and  knit  his  brow,  for  the  last 
eager  claim  was  made  by  the  twin-brother  of  that  dead  cousin  Per- 
digon, whose  lute-twanging  was  all  too  sweet  to  her  ears  in  life.  He 
looked  round  upon  the  squires  and  stalwart  men-at-arms,  till  his  eye 
met  Uc,  the  stranger. 
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'  How  long  hast  thou  served  my  lady  ? ' 

The  wrinkled,  wooden  features  hardly  moved,  and  a  quavering 
voice  made  answer : 

'  Seven  times  seven  years,'  he  said, '  as  the  clock  strikes  the  hour 
before  this  next  midnight.' 

The  Baron  smiled,  well  pleased. 

'  The  knave  can  reckon,'  quoth  he ;  *  forty-nine  years  ago,  as  the 
clock  struck  eleven  at  night,  my  lady's  father  gave  shelter  to  a 
wailing  beggar's  brat,  and  we  have  heard  him  tell  that  he  hath 
served  one  mistress  ever  since,  and  because  none  have  served  her 
longer — nor  I  trow  loved  more  loyally — do  thou,  Uc,  the  stranger, 
bear  the  fourth  taper.' 

None  can  say  whether  it  was  joy  or  fear  or  a  blind  awe,  as  of  the 
last  judgment  and  the  open  gates  of  heaven  and  hell,  that  filled  the 
old  trooper's  silent  soul.  They  bore  his  lady  to  the  chapel,  and  the 
light  of  his  taper  never  shook  or  wavered :  then  as  the  priests  chanted 
their  requiem,  the  mourners  knelt,  two  at  the  head  of  the  uplifted 
bier,  and  the  little  son  and  the  old  serving-man  side  by  side  at  the 
feet.  The  long  chants  were  over,  the  curling  incense  only  lingered 
like  a  cloud  round  the  roof,  the  solemn  blessing  had  been  said,  and 
three  of  the  mourners  rose,  to  return  as  they  had  come  to  the  world 
that  she  had  left.  But,  upright  with  the  taper  between  his  hands, 
like  an  uplifted  banner  in  the  battle's  charge,  the  old  serving-man 
knelt  still ;  they  spoke  to  him  in  a  whispered  voice,  and  he  made  no 
sign.     No  one  dared  to  touch  him,  and  the  little  son  cried  out : 

*  Father  1  why  are  his  eyes  open  when  he  does  not  see  ? ' 

The  Baron  said, '  Let  him  watch  by  his  lady  to-night — did  I  not 
tell  you  his  love  and  service  were  more  faithful  than  we  all  ? ' 

And  through  the  night  the  dead  henchman  knelt  at  the  feet  of 
the  dead  lady,  and  on  the  morrow,  when  they  raised  the  chapel  floor, 
and  laid  her  in  the  stone  coffin  in  the  vault  below,  the  man-at-arms 
knelt  still,  stiflF  and  cold  as  a  statue  of  stone,  within  his  armour.  So 
they  closed  his  visor,  and  placed  a  cross  in  the  clenched  hands  where 
the  taper  had  burnt  itself  out  unheeded,  and  left  him  kneeling  in 
the  vault  at  his  lady's  feet.  And  five  centuries  afterwards  a  skeleton 
in  armour  was  found  kneeling  still,  cross  in  hand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
coffin  where  the  Baron's  bones  lay  at  his  lady's  side. 

Perhaps  it  was  more  the  dim  firelight  and  Madame's  sweet  voice 
than  the  letter  of  the  old  romance  that  held  her  hearers  silent :  it 
was  a  foolish  tale  to  let  oneself  be  moved  by,  yet  I  was  glad  when 
Elma  said — 

'  At  least,  this  lady  was  not  cruel,  and  the  henchman  had  his 
reward ;  for  they  tell  us  to  call  no  man  fortunate  or  wretched  until  we 
know  the  manner  of  his  death.' 

The  Admiral  said  it  was  a  dismal  tale,  but  if  the  ladies  liked  to 
cry,  he  would  tell  them  another,  wherein  il  y  en  avail  de  quoi.  The 
Admiral's  tales  were  seldom  short,  and  we  composed  ouroelves  to 
listen  at  ease.     He  was  telling  about  a  voyage  of  hh  own  to  Soath 
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America,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  attend  closely.  I  looked  fur- 
tively at  my  neighbour ;  it  was  strange  how  seldom  it  seemed  possible 
to  let  one's  eyes  rest  upon  her  face  for  as  long  as  it  was  natural  to 
wish,  and  the  diflSculty  added  to  the  longing  for  the  rare,  sweet  plea- 
sure. I  watched  her  now ;  she  was  listening  quite  pensively,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  burning  log,  from  which  red-hot  fragments  kept 
falling  upon  a  little  heap  of  ashes,  that  turned  from  red  to  grey  and 
white  as  they  lay ;  I  might  therefore  look  my  fill.  There  was  a 
faint,  far-away  touch  of  Spanish — it  might  be  Moorish — blood  in  her 
veins,  and  there  was  something  Oriental  in  the  softness  of  her  large 
brown  eyes,  when  she  was  looking,  as  now,  unconcernedly  into  space. 

The  tender  sweetness  of  her  face  and  movements  when  she  was 
or  felt  herself  alone,  or  alone  with  children,  seemed  to  crystallise 
involuntarily  into  a  dignified  reserve  if  any  other  voice  or  eye  was 
near.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  first  assumed  in  self-defence ;  if  so,  it 
was  a  useless  weapon,  for  that  unconscious  air  of  calm  repose  acted 
like  a  spell.  She  used  to  be  seriously  annoyed  by  the  hosts  of  applicants 
who,  as  she  travelled  with  her  father,  prayed  him  for  leave  to  seek 
her  hand.  She  was  eight-and-twenty  now  ;  the  first  year  of  orphan- 
hood was  nearly  over ;  but  perhaps  she  looked  older  than  this.  A 
wife  of  eight-and-twenty  is  very  young.  Elma  seemed  to  have 
attained  a  ripe  wisdom,  most  unlike  of  all  to  those  women,  not  quite 
young,  who  never  cease  to  be  called  '  girls '  until  they  marry.  In 
travelling  abroad  with  her  father  Elma  was  usually  taken  by 
strangers  for  his  wife — a  mistake  which  she  did  not  correct  unless 
obliged ;  she  said  it  saved  trouble  and  made  people  treat  her  with 
more  respect. 

Respect  was  the  first  feeling  she  inspired,  admiration  the  second — 
and  not  the  last!  But  one  was  afraid  of  her  still;  she  had  such  a 
statuesque  repose,  such  an*  air  of  asking  nothing  from  any  man,  that 
it  seemed  in  one's  imagination  like  an  insult  to  oflfer  her  the  homage 
on  which  her  eyes  fell  only  with  calm  surprise.  She  loved  her  father, 
old  friends  of  his  and  of  her  youth,  and  all  little  children,  and  she 
smiled  on  the  adoration  of  schoolboys ;  but  the  world  of  marriageable 
men  seemed  not  to  exist  for  her,  or  to  exist  as  it  does  for  a  coiitented 
matron.  It  was  one  of  her  chief  attractions  to  me,  that  she  seemed 
to  possess  in  her  own  right  the  composure  and  content  which  belongs 
to  men  and  women  who  have  sought  and  found.  In  unattractive 
women  the  same  indiflFerence  repels  us  as  discourtesy ;  it  is  a  gra- 
tuitous incivility  to  refuse  what  we  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  ask 
for,  but  not  to  offer  that  which  we  cannot  but  desire  eagerly  seems  a 
wise  and  sweet  reserve.  Anyway,  a  man  who  has  waited  till  nearly 
forty  without  marrying,  has  no  time  to  lose  with  a  bride  needing  to 
put  away  childish  things.  The  man  who  could  win  Elma  would 
enter  at  once  upon  a  boundless  ocean  of  still  happiness,  unchanging 
as  the  gracious  calm  of  her  simplest  movement. 

'  Now,  there  are  giants  in  Patagonia ' — the  Admiral  had  appa- 
rently finished  his  voyage,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  intonation 
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of  his  voice  which  roused  me  like  a  call.     I  began  to  listen,  and  as  I 
listened,  I  dared  not  keep  my  eyes  on  Elma's  face. 

*  There  are  giants  in  Patagonia,  and  in  some  regions  of  South 
America  which  I  should  not  like  to  name,  lest  any  of  you  should 
have  friends  within  a  thousand  miles ;  there  are  sorceresses  too. 
My  learned  friend,  the  Herr  Doktor  Liebdiinkeln,  who  is  correspond- 
ing member  of  all  the  folk-lore  societies  of  Europe,  assures  me  that 
it  is  from  this  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patagonia  that  all 
known  versions  of  a  wide-spread  folk-tale  are  derived — ^the  tale,  to 
wit,  of  the  giant  with  no  heart  in  his  body. 

'  According  to  the  story,  ladies '  (folk-lore  is  one  of  my  hobbies, 
so  the  gallant  Admiral  did  not  dare  to  look  my  way),  *  some  prin- 
cesses skilled  in  magic  have  the  art  of  charming  the  hearts  of  giants 
out  of  their  bodies.  If,  when  this  is  done,  the  giant  can  get  hold  of 
his  own  heart  again,  and  securely  wrap  it  up  in  silver  paper  in  an 
ivory  casket,  in  a  cedar  box,  in  a  golden  case,  in  a  leaden  coffer,  and 
then  hide  the  coflFer  in  a  basket  of  flags  in  the  nest  of  an  unknown 
bird,  in  the  heart  of  the  Invisible  Tree  that  grows  at  the  top  of  the 
Inaccessible  Hills — then  the  giant  will  be  quite  safe,  and  the  princess 
lives  with  him,  and  cooks  his  food,  and  combs  his  beard,  and  never 
thinks  of  the  prince  of  her  own  race  who  is  roaming  the  world  in 
search  of  her.  Now,  giants,  like  men  and  princes,  are  good  and  bad, 
and  it  is  mostly  the  bad  giants  who  have  hidden  their  hearts  in  the 
Inaccessible  Hills  :  so  in  the  stories,  when  the  true  prince  finds  his 
way,  in  spite  of  dragons,  ogresses,  and  lions,  to  the  heart  of  the  Invisible 
Tree,  and  opens  all  the  coverings,  and  squeezes  the  giant's  heart  till 
he  dies,  and  the  princess  is  set  free  from  her  enchantment,  no  one 
is  sorry  for  the  giant. 

*  But  in  folk-tales,  as  Herr  Doktor  Liebdiinkeln  and  our  friend 
Willy  Welshman  here  will  tell  you,  every  story  is  told  two  ways, 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  changing  places ;  and  in  my  true  story, 
you  will  be  sorry  for  Eieiaio.  For  there  is  a  secret  that  bad  fairies 
tell  to  royal  god-daughters,  who  are  wicked  too,  and  this  is,  that  if 
the  princess  who  has  charmed  the  giant's  heart  out  of  his  body  can 
make  him  look  the  other  way,  and  snatch  it  from  him  before  be  has 
wrapped  it  up  in  the  silver  paper  in  the  ivory  casket^  in  the  cedar 
box,  in  the  golden  case,  in  the  leaden  coflFer,  or  before  he  has  hidden 
the  leaden  coffer  in  the  basket  of  flags  in  the  nest  of  the  unknown 
bird,  in  the  heart  of  the  Invisible  Tree ;  then  she  will  hold  the 
giant's  life  in  her  hands,  and  instead  of  cooking  his  food  and  combing 
his  beard,  she  may  make  the  giant  fetch  and  do  whatever  she  is 
pleased  to  command. 

*  It  is  said  that  the  first  giant  who  put  his  heart  away  in  the 
Inaccessible  Hills  had  great  diflficulty  in  finding  a  sorceress  to  help 
him :  they  all  knew  that  he  did  not  mean  to  let  them  keep  it  for 
him,  and  that  he  only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  in  order  to  be  invul- 
nerable in  battle.  For,  of  course,  when  a  giant  has  no  heart  in  his 
body,  no  blows  can  hurt  or  weapons  slay  him.     A  sword  or  bullet 
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can  pass  right  through  where  men's  hearts  grow,  and  he  only  laughs — 
a  terrible  laugh,  that  freezes  the  enemy's  blood,  and  sometimes  kills 
him  with  terror  before  the  return  blow  falls.  A  giant  with  no  heart 
in  his  body  is  never  tired,  or  hungry,  or  disappointed  ;  he  can  conquer 
kingdoms  because  he  never  wants  them  too  much  to  be  able  to  wait 
for  the  right  moment,  and  when  the  kingdoms  are  his,  he  gives  them 
away  as  easily,  to  the  first  who  asks  him,  because  (people  whisper) 
he  "  has  no  heart  to  keep  them/'  These  giants  are  cruel,  and  some 
people  mistake  them  for  vampires,  because  they  often  stab  their 
victims  through  the  heart,  and  then  pretend  they  did  not  know  such 
wounds  were  mortal. 

'  Well,  after  the  voyage  in  **  La  Belle  Jouvence,"  about  which  I  was 
telling  you,  we  were  put  ashore  in  Patagonia,  and  before  we  left  thd 
country  I  learned  to  know  some  of  the  giants  who  live  there,  more 
particularly  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Eieiaio,  and — ladies,  don^t 
be  frightened — you  may  believe  an  old  sailor  when*I  tell  you  he  had 
got  no  heart  in  his  body.  He  walked  about  and  was  none  the  worse, 
but  the  place  where  his  heart  had  been  was  just  a  hollow  cavity,  quite 
healed  and  skinned  over — so  much  so  that  he  said  it  would  be  no  use 
to  put  his  heart  back  now,  it  could  never  grow  again  so  as  to  live  and 
beat  inside  him. 

'  It  is  not  etiquette  in  this  country  to  ask  a  giant  any  questions 
about  where  he  keeps  his  heart,  because  everybody  knows  that  if  the 
answer  was  overheard  by  or  repeated  to  any  rash  or  mischievous 
persons,  they  might  use  the  power  thus  given  them  to  murder  the 
confiding  giant.  Still,  even  in  Patagonia  there  are  whispering 
gossips,  and  I  soon  found  it  was  generally  believed  (and  this  was  one 
reason  why  good  mothers  and  daughters  were  a  little  cool  to  my 
friend),  that  instead  of  being  safely  stored  away  in  the  Inaccessible 
Hills,  Eieiaio's  heart  was  kept  by  a  strange  princess  from  the  Lands  of 
the  Eising  Sun,  called  the  Doiia  Violante. 

'  She  had  long  black  hair  that  reached  down  to  her  feet,  and  large 
black  eyes  that  sometimes  flashed  and  sometimes  melted,  and  she  had 
tiny  pearl-white  hands,  and  a  foot  so  tiny,  Chinese  women's  slippers 
were  almost  long  enough  for  her  to  wear.  Her  dress  was  of  soft  amber 
silk,  and  black  lace  hung  over  her  head  and  neck  and  round  white 
arms.  She  carried  a  large  fan  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and  a  little  round 
white  fluflFy  dog,  both  of  which,  it  was  said,  she  used  in  her  enchant- 
ments, and  when  she  danced  the  zamacueca  the  stars  stood  still  to  see 
her,  and  the  giants'  hearts  leapt  for  joy. 

'After  setting  our  party  ashore,  "La  Belle  Jouvence"  was  to  go 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  take  observations  of  the  tides  and 
currents  about  that  dangerous  coast.  I  had  leave  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion across  coimtry  and  rejoin  the  ship  at  Santiago,  and  Eieiaio  agreed 
to  accompany  the  exploring  party.  The  Inaccessible  Hills  were  said  by 
tradition  to  lie  somewhere  behind  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  that 
would  be  in  sight  from  our  route,  and  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
persuading  Dona  Violante  to  relinquish  her  prize  and  let  him  follow 
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the  custom  of  his  fathers,  and  place  his  heart  in  safety  in  the  nest  of 
the  unknown  bird. 

^  The  lady  dwelt  in  a  magic  palace  by  a  lake  ;  an  impenetrable 
hedge  of  aloes  and  cactus  surrounded  her  magic  garden,  where  all  the 
gorgeous  flowers  of  the  tropics  bloomed  among  delicious  fruits  from 
every  clime.  There  was  a  spell  upon  the  palace,  forbidding  any  kind 
of  human  work  to  be  done  by  its  inmates ;  to  eat,  and  drink,  and 
sleep  and  play,  and  sleep  and  play,  and  drink  the  sweet  iced  juice  of 
the  abounding  fruits,  and  eat  and  sleep  again :  this  was  the  day's 
business  for  the  human  guests ;  but  we  could  not  escape  the  dread 
conjecture  that  unearthly  rites  went  on  unseen,  and  that  it  was  here 
the  awful  spells  were  worked  by  which  the  hearts  were  drawn  out  of 
the  groaning  giants'  bodies.  By  night  unearthly  shrieks  and  sighs 
were  heard — at  least  I  thought  so  in  my  sleep,  though  by  the  time  I 
had  awoke  these  sounds  were  changed,  no  doubt  by  magic,  into  the 
twanging  of  a  guitar  outside  the  window,  or  a  whispered  duet  under 
the  magnolia  boughs.  And  when  I  ventured  to  speak  to  Eieiaio  of 
these  sounds,  he  warned  me  to  let  no  one  know  I  heard  them  ;  and  he 
added,  as  if  to  comfort  me,  that  though  the  cry  sounded  like  a  human 
agony,  still  they  were  uttered  by  beings  wliom  none  can  force,  to 
imdergo  the  pain.  The  giant  and  the  sorceress  must  agree  together 
for  the  horrid  spell  to  work. 

'  Now,  ladies,  I  have  seen  many  horrid  things  in  my  travels :  I  have 
seen  a  human  body  half-carved  by  feasting  cannibals,  I  have  seen 
starved  families  lying  dead  by  the  roadside  in  India,  I  have  seen  the 
dungeons  of  J^omba's  Naples  and  the  prisoners  in  a  Bussian  mine,  I 
have  seen  the  liideous  gaiety  of  drunken  vice  in  a  Parisian  den:  but  I 
never  felt  a  shudder  of  more  horrid  fear  than  on  the  day  when  I  found 
out  where  Eieiaio's  heart  was  kept. 

'  But  I  must  tell  you  first  about  another  way  in  which  the  giants' 
hearts  can  be  kept  safely.  If  they  are  hidden  away  ^n  the  Invisible 
Hills,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  giant  had  no  heart  at  all,  it  grows 
cold  and  hard  because  there  is  no  warm  blood  to  fill  it ;  they  feel  no 
pain  or  pleasure,  and  if  they  do  good  or  wicked  things  it  is  withoat 
knowing  what  they  are  doing.  But  if,  when  the  heart  first  comes  out 
of  his  body,  the  giant  can  find  a  little  child,  or  a  maid  who  has  never 
had  an  evil  thought,  and  gives  his  still  warm  heart  to  one  of  these  to 
have  and  hold  and  cherish,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  his  heart  were  still 
beating  and  living  in  its  proper  place,  with  a  happy  glow  all  round. 
The  little  child  or  the  maid  who  has  never  had  an  evil  thought 
carries  her  charge  about  with  her  tenderly,  in  soft  warm  hands, 
and  if  she  is  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  moment,  she  puts  it  down 
gently,  with  a  kind  caress,  and  says  to  it,  *Lie  still,  little  heart,' 
and  then  the  heart  and  the  giant  sleep  and  have  happy  dreams  till 
she  comes  back  and  bids  it  wake,  and  carries  it  again  tenderly  as 
a  mother  does  her  child. 

*  Now  when  Eieiaio  gave  his  heart  to  the  Seiiora,  he  thought  ahe 
was  one  of  these  guileless  maids  or  children,  for  she  was  able  by  her 
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enchantments  to  make  herself  look  young  and  good,  half  like  one  of 
these  true  guardians  and  half  like  the  other,  for  no  magic  can  quite 
imitate  a  true  child  and  maid.  But  Eieiaio  was  deceived,  and  still 
when  I  urged  him  to  break  the  enchantment  and  let  me  force  the 
Seiiora  to  relinquish  her  prey,  he  would  not  quite  believe  me,  and 
said,  "  Nay,  but  surely  she  is  young  and  good  :  she  plays  with  my  heart 
now — she  is  only  young ;  but  when  she  has  done  with  playing,  she 
will  take  it  up  again  in  soft  gentle  hands,  and  carry  it  with  her 
tenderly,  and  I  shall  live  again,  and  feel  it  beat  within  me,  with  a 
happy  glow  all  round." 

'  But  though  he  said  this,  and  by  her  enchantments  she  had  power 
to  make  him  almost  believe  it,  I  knew  that  he  had  come  to  the  magic 
villa  now  in  hopes  of  moving  her  to  let  him  have  his  heart  again, 
because  of  the  strange  fits  of  sickness  that  had  attacked  him  of  late. 
He  went  to  English  medicine  men,  and  they  talked  about  angina 
pectoris  and  rheumatism  of  the  heart :  the  science  of  the  Old  World  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  Eieiaio  did  not  dare  to  tell  them,  lest  they  should 
have  thought  him  mad,  that  the  gnawing  ache  which  seized  him 
could  not  come  from  rheumatism  of  the  heart  when  his  heart  was  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

*  And  now  I  must  tell  you  how  I  learnt  where  the  Seiiora  really 
kept  his  heart.  She  used  to  feed  the  little  white  fluffy  dog,  who  was 
one  of  the  instruments  of  her  enchantment,  with  chocolate  and  sweet- 
meats, and  there  was  an  embroidered  velvet  reticule  full  of  these 
dainties  always  lying  about  upon  her  sofa  table.  One  day  I  noticed 
that  there  were  two  such  reticules,  just  alike,  lying  together.  FluflF 
was  begging,  with  one  paw  up,  his  head  cocked  wickedly  on  one  side, 
and  a  black  eye  winking  at  his  mistress.  She  took  up  one  of  the 
velvet  bags,  and  carelessly,  while  she  was  looking  the  other  way, 
seemed  to  feel  in  it  for  a  bonbon.  Eieiaio  turned  pale,  the  veins  on 
his  forehead  were  knotted  as  if  with  pain,  and  I  thought  he  was  about 
to  faint.  I  got  up  to  go  to  him,  but  meanwhile  the  colour  came  back 
to  his  face,  and  I  heard  the  Senora  laugh,  and  say  she  had  been 
looking  in  the  wrong  bag. 

'  The  little  scene  made  an  uncomfortable  impression  on  me,  and 
gradually  I  made  sure  that  Dona  Violante  kept  the  giant's  heart  in 
the  second  velvet  reticule,  and  that  when  he  turned  pale,  as  if  on  the 
verge  of  death,  it  was  because  she  had  tossed  the  reticule  upon  the 
ground  for  FluflF  to  play  with,  or  was  scrunching  it  unkindly  into 
hidden  comers  when  she  wanted  it  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Once  I 
came  in  as  FluflF  was  worrying  the  bag,  which  she  pretended  was  the 
one  that  held  the  bonbons,  and  he  was  to  show  his  cleverness  by  un- 
tying the  strings  and  getting  one  out  for  himself.  Eieiaio  was  in  the 
room  as  the  sorceress  watched  this  cruel  sport,  and  he  sat  pale  and 
silent  as  a  ghost  while  the  little  fiend's  paws  trampled  on  his  life.  I 
snatched  the  bag  away  and  was  about  to  give  it  back  to  Eieiaio  and 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  upon  whicli,  you  know,  the  sorceress  and 
al]  her  enchantments  would  have  vanished  away  into  a  shower  of 
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sulphurous  dust.  But  a  spell  was  on  my  friend,  and  with  a  sad  smile 
he  gave  it  back  to  the  Seiiora,  saying,  "  Keep  it-,  or  give  it  back  to  me 
yourself." 

'  Well,  this  is  nearly  the  end  of  the  story.  Things  came  to  a 
crisis  after  Doiia  Violante  was  appealed  to  by  another  giant,  whose 
name  was  Eieiulo,  to  take  his  heart  and  keep  it  too.  He  had  been 
caught  as  a  young  orphan  by  some  Wesleyan  missionaries,  and  brought 
up  by  them  in  a  college  where  he  had  learnt  arithmetic ;  and  though 
he  had  escaped  from  them  and  returned  to  the  manners  and  religion 
of  his  ancestors,  still  he  could  do  simple  sums  in  a  way  unusual 
among  the  giants ;  and  he  reckoned  that  the  Senora  had  only  two  hands, 
and  that  therefore  she  could  only  take  charge  safely  of  at  most  two 
giants'  hearts  at  a  time.  After  the  sign  of  the  cross,  there  is  nothing 
sorceresses  dread  so  much  as  arithmetic ;  and  Dona  Violante  was  very 
angry  at  being  asked  how  many  hearts  she  had  in  her  keeping.  She 
showed  her  empty  hands,  and  pretended  she  had  none,  and  all  the 
while  she  had  got  Eieiaio's  heart  tucked  away  under  the  so&  cushion, 
between  a  rosary  and  a  French  novel,  and  she  leant  her  elbows  on  it 
as  she  talked,  and  I  saw  my  friend  writhe  under  the  malicious  digs 
she  gave  his  heart  as  she  moved  languidly  from  one  graceful  pose  to 
another. 

*  After  this  there  was  an  angry  scene  between  them,  and  at  last 
Eieiaio  uttered  the  fatal  words,  "  Give  me  back  my  heart,"  and  in 
his  anger  he  added  rashly,  "  and  then  you  will  have  room  for  Eieiulo's, 
if  he  isn't  too  wise  to  give  it  you." 

'  They  were  the  last  words  Eieiaio  spoke.  She  smiled  fiendishly, 
and  opened  the  strings  of  the  little  bag,  and  took  his  heart  in  her 
hand,  saying,  "  WTien  you  gave  it  me  I  promised  to  keep  it  as  long  as 
you  lived;  I  will  be  better  than  my  word,  and  keep  it  longer.  I  will 
never  part  with  it  at  all ;  its  ashes  will  take  very  little  room — ^I  will 
wear  it  in  my  ring,  instead  of  this  black  drop  of  mortal  poison.**  She 
kept  one  hand  clenched  round  his  heart — Eieiaio  felt  his  life  ebbing— 
as  she  showed  him  a  ring  like  that  King  Mithridates  wore,  and  then 
she  let  the  one  black  drop  of  mortal  poison  fall  on  Eieiaio^s  heart. 

^  The  stories  say  that  the  giants  fall  down  dead  when  their  heart 
is  killed,  but  to  get  at  the  whole  truth  about  these  strange  things 
you  must  liear  the  story  from  somebody  who  has  seen  what  happens. 
The  giants  whose  hearts  are  in  the  right  place  are  not  so  very  much 
taller  than  ordinary  men  ;  they  only  seem  so  because  of  their  wonder- 
ful strength  and  other  gifts.  They  can  hear  the  grass  grow,  and  see 
what  men  and  women  think ;  they  know  where  the  Spice  Islands  are 
without  crossing  the  sea,  by  their  scent ;  they  eat  the  sunlight  and 
drink  the  falling  dew,  they  understand  the  language  of  birds  and  beasts, 
and  their  hands  grasp  tools  a  thousand  miles  away.  All  this  is  changed 
when  their  heart  is  killed  :  they  fall  into  a  heap  that  is  still  shaped 
like  a  dead  man's  body,  and  the  shape  moves  about  by  cords  and 
pulleys,  like  a  frog  wound  up  to  jump ;  but  they  neither  see,  nor  hear, 
nor  taste ;  they  know  and  feel  and  understand  nothing  any  more. 
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because  their  heart  is  killed.     All  this  Eieiaio  knew,  but  he  could 
neither  move  nor  speak:  the  sorceress  let  the  black  drop  fell  upon  his 

quivering  heart — there  was  a  sudden  flash ' 

««♦♦«♦* 

At  this  moment  something  uncanny  happened:  the  fire  was 
burning  low,  and  the  Admiral's  voice  was  hollow,  to  match  his  grisly 
theme;  at  this  moment  there  was  a  flash,  and  a  sharp  explosion 
sounded.  It  was  enough  to  make  one  believe  in  witchcraft.  A  piece 
of  flaming  wood  had  broken  off  with  a  crack,  and  leapt,  all  glowing, 
into  Elma's  lap.  I  started  forward  to  snatch  it  away  before  her  dress 
was  scorched,  but  she  too  started,  and  as  I  grasped  the  burning 
fragments  in  my  hand,  her  hands  clasped  mine  above  it ;  she  held 
them  fast,  and  I  thought  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  My  hand  felt 
like  the  giant's  heart,  caressed  by  a  maid  who  has  no  evil  thoughts. 
Then  she  recollected  herself,  and  I  threw  the  cinder  back  upon  the 
hearth.  Madame  poked  the  logs  into  a  blaze,  and  the  Admiral  said 
that  was  all  the  story. 

We  had  been  married  nearly  seven  years  before  I  ventured  to  ask 
Elma  if  she  thought  it  was  the  giant's  heart  that  had  leapt  into  her  lap 
for  safety.  She  smiled  then  a  little  consciously,  and  for  all  answer 
asked,  *  Shall  I  write  to  Madame  to  expect  us  on  the  first  of  May  ? ' 
'  Yes,'  I  said,  *  and  tell  the  Admiral,  with  Elmina's  love,  to  get  his 
stories  ready ;  but  he  must  never  tell  her  about  Eieiaio,  because  that 
made  mamma  cry  once.' 
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Privateers  and  Privateering  in  the  Eighteenth 

Century. 

I.    FORTUNATUS  WrIGIIT. 

QINCE  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  1856,  declared  that  *  privateering 
O  is  and  remains  abolished,'  the  expediency  of  England's  assent  to 
this,  from  a  national  as  well  as  from  an  international  point  of  view, 
has  been  often  discussed.  On  the  one  side  it  has  been  alleged  that 
such  assent  is  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  one  of  our  most  powerful  weapons ; 
that  in  consequence  of  it  we  should  now  enter  on  a  naval  war  with, 
so  to  speak,  our  right  hand  tied  behind  our  back.  On  the  other,  it 
has  been  urged  that  privateering  is  prejudicial  to  our  commercial 
interests,  would  tell  more  against  us  than  for  us,  would  destroy  our 
carrying  trade,  would  cause  our  ships  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
other  flags,  is  repugnant  to  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the  age,  and 
converts  war  against  nations  into  piracy  against  individuals.  The 
case,  as  it  stands,  gives  room  for  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  will  pro- 
bably so  continue  until  the  sharp  experience  of  war  solves  the  ques- 
tion one  way  or  another ;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
what  that  way  will  be.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that,  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  European  war,  our  enemy  will  endeavour  to  attack 
us,  to  injure  us,  by  '  cruisers,'  such  as  Russia  has  openly  proclaimed 
her  intention  of  fitting  out ;  and  the  defensive  measures  adopted  by 
our  own  Admiralty,  the  instructions  under  which  merchant  steamers 
are  built  and  surveyed,  leave  as  little  room  to  doubt  that  we  should 
at  least  follow  suit.  But  between  such  cruisers  and  the  privateers  of 
old  there  would  be  little  effective  difference.  The  command  might 
be  vested  in  regularly  commissioned  officers,  but  it  would  be  equally 
the  duty  of  these  to  plunder  and  destroy  rather  than  to  fight.  The 
work  done  would  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  was  done 
formerly  by  private  men-of-war ;  though  the  cruisers  would  have  a 
higher  responsibility,  would  be  more  under  control,  and  would  add 
enormously  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  They  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
doing  what  the  old  privateers  paid  for  permission  to  do. 

Whether  the  system  of  waging  maritime  war  against  an  enemy^s 
commerce  is  altogether  advantageous,  is  another  point  on  which 
much  argument  has  been  expended.  That  it  may  cripple  the  enemy's 
resources  is  obvious ;  but  the  advantage  does  not  necessarily  lie  all 
on  one  side,  and  it  may  occasion  serious  injury  to  our  own.  In  former 
days  the  treasure  ships  belonged  to  the  enemy  until  they  became  ours 
by  capture ;  in  the  present  age  the  treasure  and  the  ships  that  carry 
it  are  English,  and  it  is  difficult  to  picture  the  consternation  in  the 
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Oity  on  heariDg  of  the  loss  of  some  steamer  bringing  homeward  a 
rich  freight  of  diamonds  from  the  Cape  or  of  gold  from  Australia. 
But  as  we  clung  steadfastly  to  the  right  of  making  prize  of  the 
Spanish  plate-ships,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  enemy  which 
fate  may  now  send  us  will  waive  his  claim  to  the  English  steamers,  if 
only  he  has  the  power  to  assert  it ;  and  against  that  it  behoves  us  to 
be  on  our  guard.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that,  imder  the  exist- 
ing rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but  few  large  prizes  will  be 
made,  such  as  founded  many  a  fortune  in  the  last  or  earlier  centuries, 
when  international  scruples  did  not  exist,  and  naval  opinion  was 
absolutely  single  as  to  the  advisability  and  even  necessity  of  making 
€aptures  and  sharing  them  out  amongst  the  captors.  This  opinion, 
rooted  in  the  '  custom '  of  the  sea,  was  as  old  as  the  English  nation, 
and  had  descended  from  the  days  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  of  Harry 
Page — the  Arripay  of  the  French  Chroniclers — of  Drake,  or  Fro- 
bisher,  or  Lancaster,  down  to  the  times  when  Commodore  Wager 
took  the  great  galleon,  or  Anson  gutted  the  Acapulco  ship. 

The  stories  of  such  times  seem  to  the  seaman  of  to-day,  like  the 
fairy  tales  of  childhood,  too  good  to  be  true ;  but  from  a  strictly  naval 
point  of  view  they  have  their  dark  side ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that, 
of  the  quarrels  between  senior  officers  which  so  often  disgraced  our 
service,  a  great  number  were  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  natural 
but  unchivalrous  desire  of  making  money.  The  bitter  feud  between 
Eodney  and  Arbuthnot,  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  in  1780,  was 
one  of  these.  The  friendly  relations  between  Lord  St.  Vincent  and 
Nelson,  which  led  to  such  glorious  results,  were  interrupted  by  a  law- 
suit on  their  rival  claims  for  prize-money ;  and  the  ill-feeling  which 
Nelson  and  Sir  John  Orde  entertained  for  each  other  was  at  least 
strengthened  by  pecuniary  considerations.^  Lord  Howe's  conduct  on 
the  '  First  of  June '  was  angrily  criticised  by  many,  as  though  he 
might  have  rendered  the  victory  still  more  decisive  had  he  not  been 
over  anxious  about  the  security  of  the  prizes  ;  Sir  John  Jervis  was 
similarly  spoken  of  after  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  the  burning  several  of  the  prizes,  whose  preserva- 
tion would  have  taxed  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  appeared  to  Nelson 
a  measure  of  very  grave  responsibility,  as  defrauding  the  men  under 
his  command  of  moneys  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled.^  The 
bitterness  which  frequently  arose  out  of  considerations  of  prize-money 
was  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  disproportionate  share  of  the  senior 
officers.  Of  the  prizes  just  referred  to  as  burnt  at  the  Nile,  Nelson 
estimated  the  share  of  the  commander-in-chief  as  3,750/.,  of  a  captain 
as  i,cxx)Z.;  but  of  a  lieutenant  as  75Z.,  and  of  a  seaman  as  2I.  48.  \d. 
In  face  of  such  figures,  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  prize-money  as 
encouraging  seamen  to  do  their  duty ;  but  its  principal  use  was  to 
offer  great  chances  to  the  senior  officers,  and  its  real  evil  was  the  pro- 
moting jealousy  and  ill-will  between  the  flag-officers  and  even  the 
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captains.      This,  however,  naval  officers  -would  have  been  slow  to 
acknowledge. 

But  whilst  blind  to  the  evil  that  not  unfrequently  resulted  from 
the  distribution  of  prize-money  amongst  ships  of  war,  every  officer 
had  a  keen,  perhaps  an  exaggerated,  sense  of  the  evil  effects  of  priva- 
teering'.    On  this  point  there  was  a  unanimity  so  marked  as  to  lead 
to  a  suspicion  that  sometimes  at  least  it  arose  out  of  a  grudge  that 
private  ships  should  carry  off  rich  prizes  which  might  otherwise  have 
fallen  to  the  king's  cruisers.     Privateers  were,  of  course,  men  whose 
main  idea  in  coming  afloat  was  to  make  the  war  profitable  to  them- 
selves and  their  owners:    thc-y  had  not  the  same  responsibility  as 
the  captains  of  ships  of  war :  and  they  were  practically  independent 
even  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  station,  to  whom,  therefore, 
they  were  at  once  a  source  of  annoyance  and  pecuniary  loss.   Vernon's 
opinion  of  them  in  1740  was  that  they  were  little  better  than  pirates. 
He  wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  French  Leeward  Islands,  who  had 
complained  of  their  conduct :  '  Your  Excellency  well  knows  that  the 
granting  commissions  to  privateers  is  no  part  of  my  province,  nor  are 
thev  immediatelv  under  mv  control.     I  know  too  well  what  lawless 
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libertines  they  are,  in  all  nations,  and  heartily  wish  no  nation  coun- 
tenanced them.  And  I  believe  your  Excellency  may  have  heard  of  my 
inclination  for  bringing  them  to  answer  for  any  of  their  base  or 
treacherous  proceedings,  which,  as  far  as  lays  in  my  way,  I  shall 
always  give  a  helping  hand  to.'  And,  sixty  years  later,  Xelson's 
opinion  was  no  whit  more  favourable.  *  I  have  exceedingly  to  lament^ 
he  wrote  from  the  Mediterranean  in  1804,  *that  conduct  so  disgrace- 
ful to  the  character  of  the  British  nation  is  practised  by  the  Gibraltar 
privateers  in  these  seas  every  day,  as  complaints  are  constantly  laid 
before  me,  from  the  Government  of  Sardinia,  of  their  nefarious  con- 
duct, which  I  have  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  for  his 
interference,  as  naval  commanders  have  no  authority  whatever  over 
those  pirates.'  And  again :  '  The  conduct  of  all  privateers  is,  as  fiir 
as  I  have  seen,  so  near  piracy  that  I  only  wonder  any  civilised  nation 
can  allow  them.'  ^ 

When,  therefore,  it  is  urged,  as  is  frequently  done,  that  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  ought  to  be  cancelled,  it  is  well  that  those  who 
so  urge  should  be  reminded  that,  in  the  old  days  of  privateering, 
whilst  Liverpool  or  Bristol  was  rapidly  growing  rich  at  the  expense 
of  his  Majesty's  enemies,  as  Dartmouth  or  Poole  had  done  centuries 
before,  every  naval  officer,  and  more  especially  every  naval  officer  in 
high  position,  considered  the  system  a  disgrace  to  civilisation,  and 
the  men  who  worked  it  as  scarcely  better  than  pirates.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  of  this  was  real  hatred  of  ruffianly  practices ; 
how  much,  envy  of  their  success  ;  how  much,  jealousy  of  their  inde- 
pendence. A  naval  commander  is  necessarily  a  despot,  even  if  a 
beneficent  one ;   and  an  armed  ship  carrying  on  independent  war 
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within  the  limits  of  his  command,  trenches  on  his  prerogative,  and 
may  occasionally  complicate  or  prevent  the  execution  of  his  plans. 
One  instance  of  this  is  worth  relating. 

On  January  27,  1781,  Sir  George  Eodney,  then  commanding  in 
the  West  Indies,  received  instructions  to  wage  active  war  against  the 
Dutch,  and  more  especially  to  seize  on  St.  Eustatius  and  other  settle- 
ments which  had  been  prominent  in  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  with 
the  Americans.  This  was  done  at  once.  But  whilst  Eodney  was 
arranging  matters  at  St.  Eustatius,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Demerara 
and  Essequibo,  conscious  of  his  defenceless  condition,  opened  nego- 
tiations; as  the  result  of  which,  his  Majesty's  ships  '  Surprise'  and 
'  Barbuda '  were  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  colonies,  and  arrived 
on  February  27.  But,  as  the  Dutch  feared,  they  had  been  anticipated 
by  a  squadron  of  privateers,  which  had  entered  the  river  on  the  24th, 
had  seized  on  all  the  ships,  and,  with  scant  courtesy,  had  enforced 
a  siurender  of  the  town.  They  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  should 
remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  their  property,  but — ^as  the  Dutch 
afterwards  complained — their  people  went  on  shore  and  took  every- 
thing they  liked. 

They  also  (the  complaint  ran)  released  all  our  prisoners,  white  and 
black ;  some  of  them  were  imder  the  sentence  of  death,  which  did  put  us 
in  the  greatest  anxiety  for  our  own  negroes  who  would  be  glad  of  such  an 
opportunity  to  rise  against  the  inhabitants,  and  which  situation  was  repre- 
sented to  the  captains  :  and  what  made  our  case  the  more  dismal  was  that 
all  the  passages  up  and  down  the  river  were  stopped ;  by  which  we  were 
prevented  from  sending  any  news « up  the  river  to  put  the  inhabitants  at 
ease,  which  occasioned  the  greatest  uneasiness  amongst  the  women  and 
children,  some  of  whom  were  several  days  in  the  woods ;  and  some  people 
who  were  in  their  boats  were  robbed  of  their  baggage. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  capture  was  eflfected  by  the  privateers  ; 
the  men-of-war  had  no  share  in  the  prize-money,  and  but  small  con- 
solation in  finding  out  that  the  privateers  had  none,  either ;  that 
they  had  no  commission  to  attack  the  Dutch,  and  that  the  whole 
became  a  droit  of  the  Admiralty. 

Many  similar  instances  might  easily  be  gathered.  The  conduct  of 
the  privateers  too  frequently  needed  palliation,  which  angry  and 
disappointed  naval  oflBcers  were  not  in  any  humour  to  give  ;  and  the 
very  name  of  privateer  became  a  reproach  not  only  in  the  service, 
but  in  the  country  at  large ;  so  that,  at  the  present  day,  many  a 
wealthy  man  would  be  almost  more  ashamed  of  having  it  believed 
that  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  made  his  money  as  a  priva- 
teer, than  that  he  had  made  it  as  a  smuggler  or  a  highwayman.  And 
yet  the  privateers  were,  in  their  day,  a  most  important  item  in  the 
naval  strength  of  the  country,  with  this  additional  and  especial  merit, 
that  they  were  most  numerous  and  strongest  when  the  Royal  Navy 
was  weakest,  or  most  severely  taxed.  Evidently  the  time  when  the 
king's  ships  swept  the  enemy's  flag  from  the  seas  was  not  the  best 

for  private  adventurers  to  go  a-cruising ;  but  when  the  king's  ships 
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could  barely  hold  their  own,  the  chances  of  rich  prizes  were  numerous 
and  tempting.  It  is  thus  that  in  looking  for  valuable  services  of 
privateers,  we  find  them,  not  in  the  periods  of  our  national  glory,  not 
during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  Howe,  and  Hood,  and 
Nelson  crushed  the  French  navy ;  not  during  the  later  years  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  when  Hawke,  and  Boscawen,  and  Saunders  grandly 
maintained  England's  supremacy ;  but  during  the  war  of  American 
Independence,  or  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  when  the  for- 
tunes of  the  navy  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  disgraceful  courts-martial, 
such  as  those  on  Keppel,  or  Pallisser,  or  Brereton,  on  Mathews,  or 
Lestock,  or  Mostyn,  or  Cornelius  Mitchell,  fill  a  large  space  of  our 
naval  annals.  In  such  times  of  disaster  and  disgrace,  the  rough  and 
ready  work  of  the  privateers  appeared  more  brilliant  and  had  a  very 
real  national  importance.  To  attempt  any  statistical  measurement 
of  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  but  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  statement  that  on  January  2,  178 1,  thirteen  days 
after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Holland,  545  letters  of  marque 
passed  the  Stamp  Office.  The  number  of  ships  in  the  country  was 
scarcely  equal  to  the  extraordinary  demand  ;  but  the  curious  nature 
of  the  Dutch  led  them  to  supply  it ;  and,  just  as  in  1672  they  sold 
gunpowder  to  the  French,  so  in  178 1  they  built  privatcKsrs  specially 
for  the  English  market.* 

It  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  attempt  any  relation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  privateers,  or  of  the  bold  deeds  which  they  frequently 
performed ;  but  of  the  many,  some  few  have  escaped  oblivion,  and 
may  be  still  worthy  of  record.     Here,  for  instance,  is  one. 

In  July,  1 78 1,  the  'Tygress'  of  Appledore,  carrying  22  six- 
pounders,  and  130  men,  whilst  cruising  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
fell  in  witli  a  Dutch  SO-gun  ship,  escorting  two  large  merchantmen, 
who  liad  gone  north  about,  to  avoid  the  Channel.  This  50-gunship, 
under  British  colours,  chased  her  and  overtook  her.  The  *  Tygress,' 
being  well  within  gun-shot,  lay  to,  supposing  that,  according  to 
custom,  a  number  of  her  men  were  to  be  pressed.  She  found  out  her 
mistake,  when  the  stranger,  hoisting  the  Dutch  flag,  ordered  her  to 
strike.  She  refused  to  do  so,  and  made  sail,  to  try  and  escape.  A 
running  fight  thus  began  and  continued  for  two  hours,  when  the 
Dutchman's  mainmast  went  over  the  side ;  and  the  'Tygress,*  taking 
up  a  position  on  her  bow,  plied  her  with  the  six-pounders  and  small 
arms  for  nearly  an  hour;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  having  succeeded, 
though  with  heavy  loss,  in  clearing  the  wreck,  the  Dutch  ship  got 
round,  and  beat  off  her  enemy  by  the  superior  weight  of  her  stem 
guns.  She  was,  however,  in  no  condition  to  pursue;  and  the 
*  Tygress,'  leaving  her  helpless,  went  to  look  for  the  two  merchant 
ships,  both  of  which  she  captured  the  next  day.  They  were  each  of 
about  600  tons,  laden  with  ^  masts,  cordage,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
and  other  naval  stores,'  from  Ostend  to  Cadiz.    The  money  valae  of 


*  Murning  Herald^  January  3,  1781. 
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the  prize  was  the  privateer's  only  reward.  Had  the  ^Tygress'  be- 
loDged  to  the  navy,  had  a  king's  ship  of  her  force  beaten  off  a  50-gun 
ship  and  taken  two  large  prizes  from  under  her.  convoy,  the  com- 
mander would  have  been  posted,  and  his.  distinguished  services 
blazoned  in  our  naval  records.  Being  as  it  was,  we  can  say  no  more 
than  that  his  name. was  Thomas  Hall. 

J  The  same  might  be  said  of  Captain  Devereux,  commanding  the 
*  Draw  blood,'  of  Milford,  mounting  twelve  guns,  which,  on  March  6, 
1 78 1,  off  Cape  Clear,  took  a  Dutch  privateer,  caiTying  eighteen 
9-pounder8  and  one  hundred  men.  Dutchmen  do  not  yield  readily, 
and  it  took  three  hours'  hard  fighting,  and  the  killing  or  wounding 
of  sixty  men,  before  this  ship  hauled  down  her  colours.  She  proved 
to  be  of  'joo  tons  burden,  laden,  as  the  other8,»with  naval  stores. 
The  '  Drawblood '  had  eleven  killed  and  sixteen  ^wounded — a  loss  on 
both  sides  which  compares  with  or  exceeds  that  of  any  single  action  of 
the  war,  if  we  except  that  of  the  *  Serapis '  and  *  Bonhomme  Eichard,' 
which  neither  English  nor  Americans  are  disposed  to:  consider  a  single 
action,  and  in  which,  at  any  rate,  the  ships  were  of  iminensely  greater 
force.*  .  .    , 

.  .  Scarcely  less  notable  was  the  capture,  on  April  16,.  1780,  of  a 
Spanish*  sloop  of  war  by  the  privateer  *  Ellen,'  apparently  .of  Liver- 
.pool,  commanded  by  Captain  Borrowdale.  The'  ■'Ellen,'  which 
mounted  eighteen  light  6-pounders,  and  had  on  board*  sixty-four 
men,  all  told — of  whom  many,  including  a  Captain  JJlundell.:of  •  the 
79th  Eegiment,  were  passengers — was  making  a  passage,  to  the  West 
Indies,  under  orders  of  urgent  haste.  Her  small  complement  shows 
that  she  had  no  aggressive  intentions ;  but,  when  overhauled  by  the 
Spaniard,  she  prepared  to  defend,  herself.  She  shortened  sail,  and 
— to  prevent  the  enemy  opening  fire  at  long  range,  and  thus^getting 
the  advantage  of  a  presumably  heavier  armament — ^hoisted  American 
colours.  At  the  same  time  her  guns  were  double  loaded  with  round 
shot  and  grape;  and  Borrowdale,  encouraging  his  men,  *  recommended 
to  them  a  cool  and  determined  courage,  entreated  them  to  fire  quick, 
to  take  good  aim,  and  to  fight  the  ship  to  the  last  extremity.'  We 
seem  almost  to  have  before  us  the  old  sea-dog  described  by  Captain 
Marryat : — 

■The  Captain  stood  on  the  carronade  :  '  First  Lieutenant/  says  he. 
*  Send  all  my 'merry  men  aft  here,  for  they  must  list  to  me ; 
I  haven't  the- gift  of  the  .gab,  my  sons — because  I'm  bred  to  the  sea; 
That'ship  there  is  a  Spaniard j  who  means  to  fight  with  we. 
That  ship. there  is, a  Spaniard,  And  if; we  don't  take  she, 
'Tis  a  thousand  bullets  to  one,  that  she  will  capture  we.' 

And  so,  as  the  Spaniard  ranged  up  alongside  to  windward,  he 
hauled  down  the  American  colours,  hoisted  the  English,  and  poured 
into  her  his  whole  broadside,  with  a  volley  of  musketry.  The 
astonished  and  entirely  disabled  Spaniard  fell  to  leeward  and  received 


*  See  FroMr'i  Magtuine^  April,  1878,  p.  519. 
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the  ^  Ellen's '  other  broadside  in  the  same  fashioD,  after  which  she  put 
before  the  wind  and  endeavoured  to  make  off.  But  the  pri\'ateer 
held  on  to  her  advantage,  and  after  a  running  fight  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  ^  Sant'  Anna,'  a  commissioned  sloop  of  sixteen  guns — heavy 
6-pounders — exclusive  of  swivek,  and  104  men,  hauled  down  her 
colours,  and  accompanied  the  '  Ellen '  to  Jamaica. 

I  give  these  as  instances  of  our  privateers  doing  good  and  valiant 
service  as  men-of-war.  Their  capability  of  annoying  or  distressing 
the  enemy  in  the  special  way  for  which  they  were  licensed,  has  never 
been  doubted ;  but,  when  put  into  figures,  it  appears  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  in  July  1778,  to  the  follow- 
ing May — that  is  to  say,  in  a  period  of  ten  months — the  value  of  the 
prizes  taken  by  Liverpool  ships  alone  amounted  to  1,025,600^.,  of 
which  i70,cxx>Z.  is  assigned  to  the  'Knight,'  and  75,(XX)i.  to  the 
*  Ellen,'  presumably  the  same  whose  gallant  action  the  next  year  I 
have  just  related.  But  the  list  to  which  I  here  refer  ends  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  country  which  had  always  fur- 
nished the  richest  prizes.  \Var  was  declared  on  June  16 ;  and  on 
October  23,  almost  before  the  Grand  Fleet  of  England,  under  an 
incompetent  administration,  had  done  sheltering  itself  behind  the 
shoals  of  Spithead  from  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  two 
privateers,  the  'Amazon'  of  Liverpool,  and  'Ranger'  of  Bristol, 
captiured,  off  the  Azores,  a  ship  of  800  tons  homeward  bound  firom 
Manilla.  She  carried  eighteen  guns  and  a  complement  of  150  men; 
but  her  defence  would  seem  to  have  mainly  consisted  in  a  resolute 
attempt  to  escape ;  for,  though  she  lost  heavily,  her  captors  had  only 
one  man  killed.  This  was  a  prize  worth  having.  '  She  was  deeply 
laden  with  gold,  silver,  silk,  coffee,  china,  cochineal,  and  indigo ;  and 
also  great  private  adventures  which  were  not  registered.  The  value 
of  the  whole  was  supposed  to  exceed  300,cxx)Z.' 

Here  is  part  of  the  bill  of  lading  of  another,  a  ship  of  7CX)  t<His, 
from  the  South  Seas,  captured  about  the  same  time  by  the  *  Shark ' 
of  London  and  '  Sprightly '  of  Guernsey : — 3  chests  of  doubloons, 
47  chests  of  silver,  200,0CX)  dollars,  i  chest  of  white  silver,  270 
marks,  9  small  chests  of  gold,  400  tons  of  cocoa,  15  bales  of  fior, 
1 50  tons  of  bar  copper,  and  many  other  things. 

No  such  prizes  at  this  time  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  nor 
indeed,  considering  the  small  numbers  amongst  which  they  were 
divided,  have  such  prizes  often  been  taken.  But  my  object  here  is  not 
so  much  to  tantalise  om:  seamen  with  these  golden  memories  of  the 
past,  or  to  make  them  regret  that  their  lot  is  cast  in  an  age  of  iron 
and  of  international  forbearance  ;  it  is  rather  to  speak  of  the  priva- 
teers as  an  effective  constituent  of  England's  naval  power,  such  as 
they  certainly  were,  notwithstanding  the  many  abuses  to  which  the 
system  was  liable.  In  doing  so,  it  would  be  easy  to  gather  together 
a  number  of  isolated  examples,  of  names  which,  being  nothing  more 
than  names,  would  convey  little  meaning,  and  excite  little  interest. 
I  prefer  rather  to  dwell  on  the  career  of  two  men,  whom  superior 
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merit  distinguished  above  all  others,  and  of  whose  services  romance 
or  history,  or  the  dusty  records  in  Fetter  Lane,  have  preserved  some 
of  the  details. 

Fortunatus  Wright  lives  in  the  pages  of  Smollett.  He  is  there 
described  as  '  a  native  of  Liverpool,  who,  though  a  stranger  to  a  sea 
life,  had,  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  equipped  a  privateer, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner  by  his  uncommon  vigilance 
and  valour  that,  if  he  had  been  indulged  with  a  command  suitable  to 
his  genius,  he  would  have  deserved  as  honourable  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  navy  as  that  which  the  French  have  bestowed  upon 
their  boasted  Du  Guay-Trouin,  Bart,  and  Thurot.'  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  Smollett  is  correct  in  his  statements  regarding  Wright's 
birth  and  early  life.  I  incline  rather  to  think  that  he  was  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  he  wag 
very  far  indeed  from  a  stranger  to  a  sea  life.  William  Hutchinson, 
for  many  years  dock-master  at  Liverpool,  and  who,  on  the  title-page 
of  his  '  Treatise  on  Practical  Seamanship,'  styles  himself  as  distinc- 
tively '  Mariner ' — the  sort  of  man  who,  in  the  last  century,  would  have 
divided  the  human  race  into  seamen  and  landlubbers — speaks  with 
evident  pride  of  having  served  under  Fortunatus  Wright,  and  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  practice  of  '  that  great,'  '  that  worthy  hero,' 
as  illustrating  different  points  of  seamanship.  It  seems,  however, 
probable  that  he  had  retired  from  the  sea,  and  settled  in  Liverpool 
as  a  merchant  some  time  before  1 740,  but  that  misfortune,  commer- 
cial loss,  or  political  entanglement,  possibly  even  the  health  of  his 
wife,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  abroad.  All  this  is,  how- 
ever, little  more  than  conjecture.  What  we  know  is,  that  early  in 
June  1742  he  was  in  Italy,  and  got  into  a  curious,  though  half 
comical,  difficulty  with  the  guard  at  the  gate  of  Lucca.  It  appears 
that  there  was  a  standing  order  that  all  strangers  coming  into  the 
town  should  deliver  up  their  pistols  or  other  firearms.  Wright,  being 
ignorant  of  this  rule,  and  having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  refused  to  comply.  On  this  the  officer  on  duty,  with  much 
violence  of  voice  and  manner,  ordered  out  the  guard  of  twenty  men^ 
who  advanced  against  him  with  levelled  muskets.  Wright,  not  to 
be  behindlmnd,  cocked  his  pistol  and  swore  he'd  be  the  death  of  the 
foremost  of  them ;  but  then,  as  in  ancient  days — 

Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack  : 
But  those  behind  cried  *  Forward  ! ' 

And  those  before  cried  *  Back  ! ' 

Eventually  thirty  more  men  were  ordered  up,  and,  some  way  or  other, 
the  fifty  managed  to  escape  the  threatened  pistol  shot,  to  seize  Mr. 
Wright,  disarm  him,  and  convey  him  to  the  inn ;  where  they  con- 
fined him,  with  a  guard  at  the  door,  and  two  sentries  in  his  bedroom. 
The  guard  was,  however,  taken  off  immediately  afterwards  on   the 
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interposition  of  a  Lucchese  nobleman  to  whom  he  had  introductions^ 
and  on  his  giving  his  word  not  to  stir  out ;  but  three  days  later,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  received  a  message  by  an  oflBcer  that 
spoke  English — '  That  since  he  had  been  so  daring  as  to  insult  the 
Eepublic  by  endeavouring  to  enter  the  town  by  force  of  arms,  it  was 
therefore  ordered  that  he  should  forthwith  leave  the  State  and  never 
presimie  to  enter  it  again  without  particular  permission  ;  that  there 
were  post-horses  waiting  at  the  door  of  his  house,  as  also  a  guard  of 
soldiers  to  see  him  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Republic'  And  so  he 
was  pub  on  his  way  to  Florence,  where,  or  at  Leghorn,  I  fancy  that 
he  lived  for  the  next  three  or  four  years.^ 

When  war  with  France  was  proclaimed  in  March  1744,  the  English 
merchants  in  Leghorn  suflFered  much  annoyance  from  the  French 
privateers  that  swarmed  on  the  coast ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
their  instigation,  if  not  also,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  at  theii 
expense,  that  Wright  fitted  out  the  brigantine  *  Fame,'  and  waged  a 
war  of  reprisals. 

Tliis  is  Mr.  Hutchinson's  account  of  it,  written  in  1777 : — 

Cruising  the  war  before  last,  in  the  employ  of  that  great  but  unfortimata 
hero,  Fortunatus  Wright,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  the  wind  blows 
genei-ally  either  easterly  or  westerly,  that  is  either  up  or  down  the  Straits, 
it  was  planned,  with  either  of  these  winds  that  blew,  to  steer  up  or  down  the 
common  channels  the  common  course,  large  or  befoi*e  the  wind  in  the  day 
time,  without  any  sail  set,  that  the  enemy's  trading  ships  astern,  crowding 
sail  with  this  fair  wind,  might  come  up  in  sight,  or  we  come  in  sight  of 
those  ships  ahead  that  might  be  turning  to  windward ;  and  at  sunset,  if 
nothing  appeared  to  the  officer  at  the  masthead,  we  continued  to  run  five 
or  six  leagues,  as  far  as  could  then  be  seen,  before  we  laid  the  ship  to  for  the 
night,  to  pi-event  the  ships  astern  coming  up  and  |>assing  out  of  sight  before 
the  morning,  or  our  passing  those  ships  that  might  be  turning  to  windwaid ; 
and  if  nothing  appeared  to  an  officer  at  the  masthead  at  sunrise,  we  bore 
away  and  steered  as  before.  And  when  the  wind  blew  across  the  ftVinnrtftlg, 
that  ships  could  sail  their  course  either  up  or  down,  then  to  keep  the  ship 
in  a  fail-  way ;  in  the  day  time,  to  steer  the  common  course,  under  the 
coiu-ses  and  lower  staysails ;  and  in  the  night,  under  topsails  with  the 
courses  in  the  brails,  with  all  things  as  ready  as  possible  for  action,  and  to 
take  or  leave  what  we  might  fall  in  with. 

This  manner  of  cruising  proved  successful.  In  the  'Gentleman's 
iNIagazine,'  under  date  December  31,  1746,  we  read:  'Came  advice 
that  the  "  Fame,"  privateer,  had  taken  sixteen  PVench  ships  in  the 
]^evant,  worth  400,000/.'  One  of  these,  carrying  twenty  guns  and 
150  men,  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  French  factories  on  the  coast  of 
Caramania,  specially  to  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Wright's  cruise,  but  was 
herself  captured  and  sent  into  Messina.  An  adventure,  which  savours 
strongly  of  fiction,  though  it  is  probably  enough  founded  on  fact,  i» 

•  Dr.  Doran's  Mann  ami  Mann4*rfty  vol.  i.  p.  72.  A  fuller  account  of  this  and  other 
little-known  episodes  in  Wright's  career  is  to  be  found  in  the  official  correspoodenoa 
of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Horace)  Mann,  and  of  Mr.  Golds  worthy,  or  Mr.  Dick,  Conralft 
at  Leghorn. 
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related  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  1757,  but  refers  to  this 
time. 

A  certain  Selim,  an  Armenian,  on  his  passage  to  Genoa,  had,  in 
the  usual  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  romances,  been  captured  by 
Algerine  corsairs,  and  carried  into  slavery ;  from  which  by  the  aid  of 
and  in  company  with  his  master's  daughter,  the  beautiful  Zaida,  he 
escaped  on  board  a  French  private  ship-of-war,  then  on  the  coast,  but 
ordered  to  cruise  off  Malta  and  capture  a  bold  Englishman,  called 
Fortunatus  Wright.  Ten  days  later  they  sighted  Malta,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  ship  which  turned  out  to  be  the  one  they  were  looking 
for,  and  which  they  presently  engaged.  Selim  conducted  Zaida 
below,  and  stayed  by  her  for  some  time ;  but  anxious  to  take  part  in 
the  fight,  he  rushed  on  deck,  was  the  foremost  to  repel  the  English 
boarders,  whom  he  followed  to  their  own  ship,  calling  to  the  French 
to  come  on.  He  was  speedily  overpowered  and  thrown  below.  Selim's 
narrative  continues : — 

Thus  I  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  my  fair  Moor  left  a  prey  to  all  the 
wretchedness  of  despair.  After  several  vain  attempts  to  board  each  other, 
the  two  ships  parted ;  the  French  steered  towards  France,  and  I  was  carried 
into  Malta.  .  ,  .  The  good  captain  whose  prisoner  I  was,  observing  my 
despondence,  ordered  me  to  be  set  free,  though  I  had  killed  one  of  his  men; 
and  when  I  informed  him,  by  a  Maltese  interpreter,  of  my  unhappy  story, 
and  my  resolutions  to  go  in  quest  of  Zaida,  he  gave  me  100  guineas,  and 
advised  me  to  sail  for  England,  where,  though  I  am  unhappily  exiled  from 
it,  said  he,  you  will  be  generously  treated,  and  will  hear  the  fate  of  the 
French  privateer. 

Shortly  afterwards  Selim  got  a  passage  to  Bristol,  where  the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  tJie  French  vessel,  which  had  been  captured  by  some 
other  cruiser,  and  sent  in  as  a  prize  ;  and  a  few  days  later  discovered  his 
lost  Zaida.  The  story  on  the  face  of  it  is  a  romance  ;  but  there  is  in 
it  nothing  impossible  or  even  improbable.  Fortunatus  Wright  was 
cruising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malta,  and  his  whole  career,  so  far 
as  we  know  it,  was  a  succession  of  romances. 

Here  is  another  story  of  the  same  date,  which  we  have  on  the 
authority  of  the  first  Earl  of  Charlemont,  who  says  it  came  to  liis 
knowledge  during  his  residence  at  Malta,  about  1750,  and  was  related 
to  him  '  by  the  most  credible  eye-witnesses.'  ^  No  names  are  men- 
tioned, but  there  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  the  hero  of  it  was 
Fortunatus  Wright.  He  is  described  by  Lord  Charlemont  as  a  captain, 
commanding  an  English  privateer  of  some  force,  and  *of  such  skill 
and  bravery,  that  he  reigned  paramount  in  the  Mediterranean,  daily 
sending  into  the  port  of  Malta  French  prizes  of  considerable  value.' 
In  a  society  such  as  then  ruled  in  Valetta,  this  stirred  up  much 
angry  feeling;  the  Austrians  or  Piedmontese  jeering  the  PVench  or 
Spaniards,  and  many  duels  took  place  in  consequence.     At  length 


»  Memcin  of  Jamei  Caulfeild^  Earl  of  Charlemont,  by  Francis  Hardj,  vol.  i.  pp. 
47,  tt  ieq. 
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the  French  knights  irritated  beyond  measure  by  the  taunts  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  continued  success  of  the  English  captain,  de- 
termined to  put  a  summary  stop  to  both,  and  sent  urgent  represen- 
tations to  Marseilles ;  in  consequence  of  which  an  armed  vessel,  of 
force  almost  double  that  of  the  Englishman,  was  specially  equipped 
and  sent  to  Malta,  under  the  command  of  '  an  officer  of  the  highest 
character  for  courage  and  naval  knowledge.'  After  being  duly  feted 
by  the  French  par£y,  he  sailed  out  of  harbour  to  look  for  the  English- 
man, as  to  a  certain  victory.  Days  passed  by :  both  parties  were 
aglow  with  expectation,  and  the  ramparts  on  the  sea  front  were  con- 
stantly thronged  by  anxious  crowds.  Two  ships  at  last  appeared  in 
sight.  As  they  came  nearer,  it  was  seen  that  the  one  was  towing  the 
other ;  that  the  one  was  the  French  ship  for  which  they  were  looking ; 
that  the  other  was  much  shattered.  They  hoisted  French  colours, 
and  who  so  jubilant  as  the  French  knights!  Amid  exulting  cheers 
they  turned  into  the  harbour,  between  St.  Elmo  and  Ricasoli.  All 
Valetta,  Senglea,  and  II  Borgo  were  called  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  French ;  when — 0  cruel  disappointment ! — the  white  flag  sud- 
denly disappeared,  giving  place  to  the  victorious  flag  of  England. 
The  Marseilles  ship  was  a  prize  to  the  English  privateer. 

Hutchinson  relates  an  experience  of  his  own  in  1747,  but  does  not 
state  whether  he  was  then  in  the  *  Fame '  with  Fortunatus  Wright. 
From  the  tone  of  his  book  generally,  my  impression  is  that  he  was, 
and  was  officer  of  the  watch  at  the  time ;  but  he  may  have  been  in 
independent  command.    He  says : — 

Cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  prisoners  of  three  French  prizes 
on  board,  at  their  entire  Uberty  upon  deck,  apprehending  no  danger  from 
them,  upon  an  occasion  I  imprudently  ordered  all  our  sails  to  be  clued  up, 
and  all  our  people  upon  deck  to  go  up  and  hand  them  with  all  possible 
expedition.  One  of  our  French  captains  thought  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantage  of  our  people  being  mostly  alofb.  I  providentially,  however, 
perceived  he  was  going  to  give  the  alarm  for  his  people  to  rise  loid  take  the 
ship ;  and  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  took  hold  of  my  pocket  pifltol, 
and  ran  close  up  to  him,  and  told  him  coolly  that  he  should  be  the  first  that 
should  die  by  the  attempt,  which  stopped  his  proceeding,  and  I  calmly 
ordered  our  people  to  come  down  as  fast  as  possible ;  which  they  did. 

Meantime  Wright,  with  a  genius  peculiarly  his  own,  was  be- 
coming the  focus  of  a  series  of  international  disputes,  in  themselves 
not  uninteresting.  On  December  19,  1746,  the  'Fame'  seized  a 
French  barque,  on  her  way  from  Marseilles  to  Naples,  carrying  the 
servants  and  equipage  of  the  Prince  of  Campo  Florida,  and  furnished 
with  a  pass  from  the  King  of  England.  About  the  prince's  goods 
and  chattels  there  was  no  dispute,  but  the  vessel's  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  pass,  and  she  was  accordingly  sent  in.  The  British 
Consul  was  aghast  at  the  insult,  as  he  chose  to  call  it,  offered  to  his 
Majesty's  pass  ;  and  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Wright,  who  was  not  in 
the  '  Fame '  at  the  time,  urging  on  him  that  the  French  ship  must 
be  set  at  liberty.    This  Wright  would  not  admit ;  but  afterwards^ 
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on  the  representation  of  the  minister,  he  consented  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  who  directed  him  to  release 
his  prize.®     A  more  serious  afifair  happened  very  shortly  afterwards. 

Early  in  1747  complaints  were  made  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  that 
Turkish  property  on  board  French  ships  had  been  seized  by  Eng- 
lish privateers,  and  especially  by  Captain  Fortunatus  Wright  in  the 
*  Fame.'  The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Goldsworthy,  the-English 
Consul  at  Leghorn,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  it ;  and,  calling 
on  Captain  Wright  for  an  explanation,  he  received  a  reply  which  was 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  Turkish  merchants.  The  two  ships  named, 
he  wrote,  '  had  each  of  them  a  French  pass,  and  both  of  them  be- 
longed to  Marseilles.  They  also  hoisted  French  colours  and  struck 
them  to  me;  nay,  the  latter  engaged  me  for  a  considerable  time 
under  these  colours.  For  these  reasons  I  brought  them  to  Leghorn, 
and  have  had  them  legally  condemned  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  by 
virtue  of  which  sentence  I  have  disposed  of  them  and  distributed  the 
money.'* 

The  Turkey  Company  had,  however,  suflScient  interest  to  enable 
them  to  procure  an  order  that  Turkish  property  on  board  even  French 
vessels  was  not  prize ;  and  instructions  to  that  eflfect  were  sent  out 
both  to  the  privateers  and  Admiralty  Courts  in  the  Mediterranean. 
These  additional  instructions  were  dated' March  30,  1747:  Wright 
positively  refused  to  allow  them,  in  his  case,  to  be  retrospective  ;  and 
having  got  the  money,  he  had,  above  all  other  claims,  the  very  strong 
one  of  actual  possession.  As  he  would  not  give  it  up,  an  order 
came  out  from  home  to  have  him  arrested  and  sent  to  England. 
The  Tuscan  Government  readily  lent  their  aid,  and  clapped  him  into 
prison,  but  there  their  assistance  ended.  They  would  not  give  him 
up  to  Mr.  Goldsworthy,  who  vainly  urged  that,  as  captain  of  an 
English  private  ship,  he  was  subject  to  consular  jurisdiction ;  and  so 
poor  Wright  was  kept  in  the  fortress  of  Leghorn  for  about  six  months, 
when  orders  came  from  Vienna  to  hand  him  over  to  Goldsworthy,  who, 
whilst  waiting'  for  an  opportunity  to  send  him  to  England,  received 
orders  to  set  him  at  liberty,  *  as  he  has  now  given  bail  in  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  to  answer  the  action  commenced  against  him.' 

The  action,  however,  seems  to  have  run  on  to  great  length. 
The  special  ground  of  it  was  the  seizure  of  Turkish  property  on 
board  a  French  ship,  the  *  Hermione,'  captured  by  the  *  Fame '  on 
February  26,  1747,  the  proceeds  from  which  Wright  refused  to  dis- 
gorge. He  was  arrested  on  December  1 1,  1747 ;  was  set  at  liberty  on, 
or  about  June  10,  1748  ;  but  in  June  1749,  the  suit  was  still  pend- 
ing ;  and  Wright,  in  a  letter  to  Goldsworthy,  dated  June  4,  after  a 
long  statement  of  his  case,  concludes  in  no  ignoble  manner : — 

The  cargo  was  all  sold  at  public  auction,  for  which  I  have  proper 
vouchers ;  therefore  I  am  surprised  at  the  manner  the  Turkey  Company 


•  Goldsworthy  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  December  26, 1746 ;  January  2,  9,  23,  1747. 

•  Goldsworthy  to  the  Deputy-Govemor  of  the  Turkey  Company,  February  20, 1747. 
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have  represented  this  afiair,  or  that  they  should  txoable  his  Grace,  after 
they  have  prosecuted  me,  after  they  had  cp^osed  me  to  be  eonfiiied  near  six 
months  at  their  instance,  and  have  since  found  their  libel  totally  rejected, 
and  that  I  am  acquitted  from  the  charge.  They  attacked  me  at  law  :  to 
that  law  I  must  appeal ;  if  I  have  acted  contraiy  to  it^  to  it  I  must  be 
responsible ;  for  I  do  not  apprehend  I  am  so  to  any  agent  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  to  the  Grand  Signior  himself,  or  to  any  other  power,  seeing  I  am  an 
Englishman  and  acted  under  a  commission  from  my  pnnoe. 

The  body  of  this  letter  is  in  a  clerk's  writing;  the  subscription 
and  signature  only  are  by  Wright ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  wrote  like  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  education.  The  hand 
is  not  of  a  commercial  character,  still  less  is  it  the  hand  of  a  rude 
seaman,  more  familiar  with  the  marling-spike  than  the  pen. 

A  year  later  the  correspondence  about  the  *  Hermione '  was  still 
going  on,  with,  as  far  as  Wright  was  concerned,  no  results.  Whether 
it  died  out  from  exhaustion,  or  whether  it  merged  in  some  diplo- 
matic settlement  with  the  Porte,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  seems  quite 
certain  tliat  Wright  did  not  pay.  It  would,  however,  appear  that 
the  statement — to  which  I  have  referred — ^that  the  *  Fame's'  prizes 
in  1746  were  valued  at  4CX),oooi.,  was  a  gross  exaggeration.  Wright 
was  owner  as  well  as  captain  of  the  brigantine,  and  her  ship's  com- 
pany must  have  been  small ;  his  share  of  such  a  sum  would  have 
rendered  him  wealthy ;  but  be  does  not  come  before  us  in  the  after 
years  as  a  wealthy  man.  In  1750  he  was  engaged  with  Hutchinson, 
the  ^  Mariner,'  in  buying  and  fitting  out  as  a  merchant  ship  the  old 
20gun  ship  ^  Lowestoft ; '  and,  as  she  made  sundry  trading  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  would  seem  that 
Wright  was  settling  down  into  a  man  of  business  at  Leghorn,  where 
he  resided  with  his  wife  and  family,  though  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
degree  of  truth,  if  any,  there  is  in  his  alleged  statement  to  Selim, 
that  he  was  *  unhappily  exiled '  from  England. 

Wlien  the  troubled  relations  between  France  and  England,  in 
1755  and  early  in  1756,  foretold  a  speedy  renewal  of  war,  Wright 
prepared  at  once  to  take  his  part,  and  set  about  building  a  simdl 
vessel  at  Leghorn.  But  the  interests  and  policy  of  Tuscany,  closely 
bound  up  with  those  of  Austria,  were  this  time  linked  to  those  of 
France,  and  the  neutrality  professed  by  the  Tuscan  Oovemment  was 
in  reality  a  very  thinly-veiled  partiality.  On  the  declaration  of  war 
they  at  once  took  measures  to  prevent  the  English  ships  in  port  in- 
creasing their  crews  or  armament,  whether  with  a  view  to  going  a- 
privateering,  or  merely  in  order  the  better  to  defend  themselves  from 
attack.  Wright's  character  was  well  known  ;  the  destination  of  his 
little  vessel,  the  '  St.  George,'  more  than  suspected ;  and  precautions 
were  thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  taken  to  prevent  her  equipment  for 
purposes  of  war.  Captain  Wright,  therefore,  with  assumed  candour, 
applied  to  the  authorities  to  know  what  force  he  might  take  on 
board  to  leave  the  port  as  a  merchant  ship,  and,  after  some  consulta- 
tion, this  was  fixed  at  four  small  guns  and  twenty^five  men.    The 
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Grovemment  took  every  precaution  to  ensure  this  limit  not  being 
exceeded  ;  and  Wright,  in,  as  we  must  suppose,  a  spirit  of  fun,  urged 
them  to  have  guard  boats  rowing  round  him,  to  make  more  certain. 
Finally,  as  he  took  leave  of  the  governor,  he  asked  him  if  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  complied  with  the  limitation,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

And  80  he  sailed  out  of  port  on  July  28,  1756;  but  with  him 
also  sailed  four  richly  laden  merchant  ships,  homeward  bound  to 
England,  which,  amongst  other  valuable  things,  carried  an  efficient 
armament  and  ship's  company  for  the  *  St.  George.'  They  had 
scarcely  gained  an  offing,  before  they  saw  coming  towards  them  a 
vessel,  which  they  made  out  to  be  a  large  French  xebec,  known  t.o 
be  cruising  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  guns  and  men  were  hastily 
sent  on  board  the  *  St.  George,'  which  then,  though  still  very  inferior 
to  the  xebec,  stood  towards  her.  The  xebec,  on  her  part,  came 
on,  expecting^  an  easy  victory.  It  is  said,  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,' that  she  had  been  fitted  out  bv  the  merchants  of  Marseilles 
with  the  special  object  of  destroying  Wright,  whose  exploits  in  the 
last  war  still  rankled  in  their  memory :  it  is  certain  that  she  had  been 
waiting  for  him  for  some  time ;  that  her  captain  had  asked  in  Leg- 
horn, '  Pray,  when  does  Wright  intend  to  come  out  ?  He  has  already 
made  me  lose  too  much  time ; '  that  he  was  well  informed  of  the 
very  small  force  of  the  *  St.  George,'  and  counted  on  securing  the 
whole  five,  without  much  difficulty.  He  caught  a  Tartar.  The  *  St. 
George  '  had  still  no  more  than  12  guns,  including  the  four  of  very 
small  calibre  with  which  she  left  Leghorn ;  and  her  crew  numbered 
only  seventy-five,  of  which  the  additional  fifty  were  men  of  all 
nations — Slavonians,  Venetians,  Swiss,  Italians,  and  a  few  English. 
The  xebec  was  of  at  least  double  the  force,  and  had  her  crew  pre- 
sumably in  efficient  order  :  the  more  astonishing,  therefore,  the  merit 
of  Captain  Wright,  who  plied  his  guns  with  such  vigour,  that  the 
enemy  attempted  to  carry  him  by  boarding,  but  was  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  finally  took  to  flight,  so  badly  treated  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  she  would  be  able  to  get  to  port.  Wright  pur- 
sued her  for  some  little  way  ;  but  seeing  another  French  ship  making 
towards  his  convoy,  he  returned  to  cover  them,  signalling  to  them  to 
return  to  Leghorn,  where  he  also  anchored  the  next  morning. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  governor 
to  bring  his  vessel  within  the  Mole,  under  pain  of  being  brought  in 
by  force.  As  holding  a  commission  from  the  King  of  England,  he 
refused  ;  and  two  snows  *®  were  ordered  to  anchor  alongside  him,  to 
take  charge  of  him.  The  masters  of  the  English  ships  in  the  Mole 
o3*ered  to  haul  out,  and  make  conunon  cause  with  Captain  Wright ; 
who,  however,  preferred  putting  the  thing  into  Mann's  hands.    Mann 


1"  Of  vessels  which  in  the  last  centnry  were  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean,  a 
snow  differed  but  slightly  from  a  brig ;  a  xebec  had  lateen  sails  on  three  masts ; 
a  tartan  had  onlj  one  mast,  also  with  a  lateen  sail. 
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imiueiliatelv  demanded  redress  from  the  Regency.    They  would  not 
give  it :  they  complained  that  Wright  had  deceived  ihem ;  had  gone 
out  with  more  men  and  arms  than  he  had  shown  to  the  examinini: 
officers :  had  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port ;  had  made  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  Kmperor^s  colours,  and  had  repeatedly  disobeyed 
their  orders  to  come  within  the  Mole.     Mann's  position,  in  replr,  to 
that  lie  had  not  deceived  them  ;  that  the  men  and  arms  went  out  of 
Le»;horu  on  boanl  other  ships ;  that  the  engagement  was  twelve  miles 
outside :  that  the  JVnchman  was  the  a^^essor ;  and  that  as  to  their 
orvlers,  they  had  no  business  to  give  them ;  that  Wright,  before  saiJ- 
iiig  was  within  their  jurisdiction ;  that  he  had  then  complied  with 
their  instructions,  and  that  he  held  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from 
the  ix^weruor  ;  but  that  after  sailing  under  the  English  flag  and  now 
lH'ariu«x  the  king's  commission,  he  owed  no  obedience  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Leghon),  and  that  their  action  was  a  gross  injustice  and  a 
brt^ai'h  of  neutralitv. 

And  so  the  atfair  w\s  argued  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  might 
luive  btHui  argutnl  for  many  more,  had  not  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  the 
naval  conunander-iu-chief,  who  had  just  been  sent  out  to  supenede 
the  \\\y)\.  John  l\vng,  explained  his  view  of  the  matter.  As  soon  asit 
came  to  his  knowleilgt%  he  sent  Sir  William  Bumaby  in  the  *  Jerser' 
of  ()0  jiinis,  with  tho  50gun  ship '  Isis,'  to  convoy  what  merch^t 
ships  wort*  waiting,  and  to  bring  the  'St.  George '  away,  maugre  the 
captain  of  the  port,  tho  Governor  of  Leghorn,  the  Segency,  or  the 
EnipTor  himsi^f.  Tlie  governor  protested  ;  but  Sir  WiQiam  pat  it, 
without  tuiduo  periphrasis,  *that  his  orders  were  to  take  CSaptain 
Wri^j^ht  away  xmder  las  protection ;  and  in  case  either  the  barks  or 
the  forts  tired,  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  himself  under  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  returning  shot  for  shot.'  The  governor  preferred 
dealing  with  the  men  of  the  pen,  and  sought  comfort  from  Mr.  Dick, 
the  consul,  who,  however,  had  none  to  give  him,  and  told  hiTn  <  he 
had  heard  Sir  William  Bumaby  say  he  would  take  her  away.'  *  Well 
then,'  said  tho  governor,  piteously,  *  there's  an  end  of  it;  what  can  we 
do  ?  the  French  will  see  it's  not  our  faxdt.'  And  so,  on  September 23, 
the  *  Jersey '  and  *  Jsis '  departed,  the  *  St.  George '  accompanying 
them,  and  sixteen  rich  merchant  ships,  homeward  bound. 

Wrii^ht,  l)eing  thus  at  liberty,  after  a  short  and  fairly  snccessfiil 
cruise,  ])ut  into  ^laltn,  where,  however,  the  partiality  for  the  French 
was  as  dominant  as  at  leghorn.  The  English  ships  in  the  harboor 
were  kept  in  tho  closest  seclusion.  *  Our  ships,  persons,  and  cdonrs,' 
wrote  one  of  the  sufferers,"  *are  treated  with  the  utmost  scandal, 
shame,  and  indignity,  even  to  the  highest  degree,  and  with  snch 
cruel  severity  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anybody  to  believe  it  that 
have  not  been  eye-witnesses  of  it.  .  .  .  Captain  P^ortunatns  Wright, 
of  the  "  St.  George  "  privateer,  has  been  used  here  in  a  most  barbarous 

"  C^aptain  Kobert  Miller  of  tlic  ship  *  Lark  *  at  Malta,  to  Consul  Dick  at  L^hora^ 
Nove^Tscr  3,  1756. 
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manner.'  Barbarous  is  the  writer's  way  of  saying  arbitrary,  or  un- 
friendly. Unfriendly,  for  he  was  not  allowed  to  buy  slops  and  bedding 
for  his  men,  of  which  he  was  sorely  in  need.  Arbitrary,  for  having 
received  on  board  a  number  of  English  seamen,  put  ashore  there  from 
ships  taken  by  French  privateers,  he  was  ordered  to  land  them  again. 
He  refused  to  do  so  :  he  would  be  unworthy  the  commission  he  had 
the  honour  to  bear  if  he  delivered  up  British  subjects  who  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  British  flag ;  whereupon  a  galley  royal  came  and  lay 
alongside  him.  Her  captain  told  Wright  his  orders  were  to  sink  him 
if  he  offered  to  stir  an  anchor,  and,  if  he  made  any  resistance, '  to 
board  him  and  cut  every  soul  to  pieces.'  So  the  men  were  forcibly 
taken  out  of  the  ship  and  landed,  to  wait  for  some  more  convenient 
season ;  and  the  ^  St.  George,'  without  the  stores  she  was  in  want  of, 
put  to  sea  on  October  22. 

The  large  French  privateer  (wrote  Mr.  Miller)  of  thirty-eight  guns, 
and  upwards  of  300  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Amoux,  was  in  this  port 
at  the  same  time,  and  sailed  just  twenty-four  hours  after  Wright,  to  take 
him,  as  Wright  still  was  in  sight  of  the  port.  But  when  the  great  beast  of 
a  French  privateer  came  out,  Wright  played  with  him,  by  sailing  round  him 
and  viewing  him,  <fec.,  just  to  aggravate  him,  as  Wright  sailed  twice  as 
fast  as  him  ;  and  indeed  she  is  a  prodigious  dull  sailer  for  a  privateer,  and 
very  crank. 

And  beyond  the  fact  that  he  cruised  for  some  months,  and  made 
many  prizes,  we  know  little  more.  On  January  22,  1757,  Mann 
wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  the  Regency  had  been  lamenting  the  decay  of 
the  Leghorn  trade ;  that  he  had  pointed  out  that  their  gross  par- 
tiality, and  their  violent  action  in  the  matter  of  Fortunatus  Wright, 
were  two  of  the  causes  of  this  decay ;  that,  yielding  to  these  repre- 
sentations, they  had  assured  him  of  their  intention  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality;  and  that,  on  the  strength  of  this,  he  had  written  to 
Captain  Wright, '  that  he  might  send  all  the  French  prizes  he  had 
made  to  Leghorn,  as,  at  my  request,  he  had  kept  them  in  deposit  till 
he  should  hear  from  me  that  he  might  do  it  with  safety.'  But  in 
two  months  time  he  has  to  write : — 

The  council  sent  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Secretary's  office  to  me, 
earnestly  to  desire  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  inconveniences  with 
regard  to  him,  I  would  order  Captain  Wright  to  keep  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  port  as  would  not  oblige  the  Government  to  take  any  notice  of  his 
being  there.  .  .  .  Finding  that  they  thought  themselves  tied  up  by  the 
orders  they  received  lately  from  Vienna  with  regard  to  Captain  Wright,  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  purely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  new  disputes,  to 
write  to  the  consul  in  the  manner  they  desired.  The  Estafette  was 
immediately  sent  back  to  Leghorn  with  my  letter  in  order  that,  as  soon  as 
Captain  Wright's  vessel  appears  in  sight  of  the  port,  a  bark  may  be  sent 
off  to  him,  with  the  consul's  directions  not  to  enter  into  the  harbour. 

The  end  is  sad  enough,  not  only  as  telling  the  fate  of  a  man  whose 
whole  career  is  more  romantic  than  any  romance,  but  as  telling  of 
the  low  ebb  to  which,  for  the  moment,  the  incompetence   of  '' 
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Government  and  the  noiisconduct  of  the  commander-in-chief  had 
reduced  the  English  power  and  the  English  prestige  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    Under  date  July  2,  1757,  Mann  wrote : — 

The  trade  of  Leghorn,  upon  which  the  wealth  of  this  whole  State  chiefly 
depends,  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  insomuch  that  the  arrival  in  that  port 
of  a  single  prize  a  few  days  ago  was  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  such  im- 
portance and  exaggerated  by  the  Italians  in  terms  that  sufficiently  showed 
that  they  are  now  convinced  how  much  their  welfare  depends  upon  the 
navigation  of  the  English  merchant  ships  not  being  interrupted.  The  French 
have  many  tartans  disguised,  but  well  armed,  that  cruise  between  Leghorn 
and  Porto  Ferrajo,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  intercept  such  as  are  of  no  force, 
at  the  [same]  time  that  they  can  run  near  the  shore  when  a  ship  of  any 
strength  appears.  A  few  stout  piivateers,  as  in  the  last  war,  would  totally 
prevent  this,  and  they  would  emich  themselves  by  the  French  vessels  from 
Marseilles  that  would  fall  into  their  hands.  Captain  Wright,  of  the  *  St. 
George '  privateer,  did  great  service  of  this  kind  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ; 
but  it  is  feared  by  some  circumstances,  and  by  his  not  having  been  heard 
of  for  some  months,  that  he  foundered  at  sea.  Several  prizes  made  by  him 
have  lain  some  months  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  with  safety  to  Leghorn. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  Fortunatus  Wright 
perished  in  the  way  here  suggested — a  man  of  whom  history  has  said 
but  little  ;  of  whom,  judging  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  recover 
after  this  lapse  of  time,  it  might  have  said  a  good  deal.  But  the 
narration  I  have  given,  though  wanting  in  many  details,  is  still 
sufficient  to  explain  the  fact,  recorded  in  the  '  Gentlemian's  Magazine,' 
that  the  French  Government,  and  the  merchants  of  Marseilles,  or  the 
Schelles  of  the  Levant,  ofiFered  large  rewards  for  his  capture  ;  and  the 
more  certain  fact  that,  at  the  request  of  the  English  merchants  at 
Leghorn,  he  was  specially  commended  to  the  home  Government  by 
Mr.  Mann.  Of  his  more  purely  personal  history,  what  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  amounts  to  very  little.  I  have  already  said  that 
during  these  last  years  he  lived  at  Leghorn  with  his  wife  and  family ; 
that  his  handwriting  is  that  of  a  man  of  education ;  and  that  when 
he  first  appeared  at  Lucca,  in  1742,  he  was  travelling  as  a  gentleman 
of  means,  with  a  private  servant,  and  letters  of  introduction  to  a 
Lucchese  nobleman.  We  might  thus  confidently  assume  that  he 
was  a  man  of  good  social  position,  even  if  we  did  not  know  that  his 
daughter  Philippa  married  Charles,  the  grandson  of  John  Evelyn  of 
Wotton,  whose  daughter  Susanna  in  due  time  married  John  EU- 
worthy  Fortunatus  Wright,  her  first  cousin  once  removed.  This 
John  Ellworthy  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  during  the  War  of 
American  Independence,  and  retired  after  the  peace  of  1783.  He 
was  -accidentally  killed  in  1798  at  Liverpool,  where  he  was  master 
of  St.  George's  Dock,  and  where  some  of  his  descendants  still  reside. 
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SOME  time  ago,  when  it  was  reported  that  a  proposal  was  on  foot 
to  transform  the  Falls  of  Niagara  into  a  great  force  for  producing 
electricity,  there  were  incredulous  persons  who  laughed  outright  at 
the  idea  and  chuckled  over  it  as  a  line  joke.  That  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  mere  magnitude  often  overwhelms  men's 
minds.  Niagara  differs  not  from  other  waterfalls,  save  that  it  is 
bigger;  and  the  same  form  of  force  has  been  turned  to  practical 
account  in  view  of  the  same  end.  Not  long  since  we  read  that  two  enter- 
prising gentlemen  had  produced  light  in  their  houses  by  converting 
into  that  form  the  energy  of  a  neighbouring  waterfall, — the  one  was 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  at  his  place  near  Newcastle,  and  the  other 
was  an  intelligent  and  pushing  hotel  proprietor  in  Switzerland. 
Water  may  thus  practically  be  converted  into  light  or  heat,  and  the 
force  which  tlms  mysteriously  transforms  itself,  in  a  more  wonderful 
manner  tlian  the  genii  of  any  fairy  tale,  may  annihilate  distance. 
The  electric  current  will  travel  by  many  paths  to  many  ends;  and 
after  all,  we  but  imitate  nature  in  the  effort  we  make  to  gain  per- 
fection in  our  mastery  of  each  of  them.  It  has  been  well  said  by  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  every  point  respecting  electricity 
that— 

the  utilLsation  of  the  illimitable  wasted  energy  on  the  earth's  surface  offers 
a  fine  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  electrician.  The  tides  of  the  ocean,  the 
motion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  rapids  of  a  river,  the  innumei^ble  waterfalls 
that  are  found  in  every  mountainous  or  billy  country,  could  be  compelled 
to  give  up,  in  the  form  of  electric  currents,  that  energy  which  j^ves  them 
existence,  and  which  could  thus  be  employed  for  providing  power,  gene- 
rating heat,  or  supplying  light,  away  altogether  from  their  soui'ce  of 
conversion. 

Wherever,  in  truth,  wires  can  be  stretched  (says  Dr.  George  Wilson), 
whether  suspended  in  the  air,  or  buried  in  the  earth,  or  sunk  in  the  sea, 
there  our  wonder-working  apparatus  may  be  erected.  A  few  square  inches 
of  zinc  and  copper  will  produce  for  us  a  force  which,  on  the  other  side  of  a 
continent  or  an  ocean,  will  speak  for  us,  write  for  us,  print  for  us,  keep 
time  for  us,  watch  stars  for  us,  and  move  all  kinds  of  machinery.  No  dis- 
tance will  stop  its  march,  for  where  the  force  of  one  battery  is  spent  it  can 
be  made  to  call  into  action  another,  or  relay  battery,  which  will  carry  on 
the  message,  so  that  if  the  wires  were  laid,  it  might  sweep  round  the  globe. 
Such  a  network  of  wires,  we  may  hope,  will  one  day  connect  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and,  like  the  great  nerves  of  the  biunan  body,  unite  in  living 
sympathy  all  the  far-scattered  children  of  men. 

We  think  of  Emerson's  words :  '  Nature  is  a  great  storehouse  of 
forces,  and  he  is  the  benefactor  of  his  species  who  shows  how  the 
seeming  worthless  tatters  in  her  rag-shop  are  not  waste,  but,  properly 
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used  up,  are  of  unspeakable  value  and  power.'  Think  of  the  centuries, 
the  long  millenniums,  that  have  swept  over  mankind  while  all  this 
world  of  serviceable  force  was  practically  unknown.  The  patriarchs, 
with  their  nomadic  faculties  of  observation  and  of  meditation,  no 
doubt  looked  with  pious  awe,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  said,  at  the 
lightnings  that  played  in  lurid  zig-zags  above  them  in  that  eastern 
sky,  and  wondered  whence  they  came ;  but  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Job  regarded  it  as  the  last  possibility  of  man  to  tame  and  to  use 
them  for  his  own  purposes ;  for  he  asked :  '  Canst  thou  sf^nd  light- 
nings, that  they  may  go  and  say  unto  ihee^  Here  we  are  ?  * 

Yet  modem  science  has  tamed  the  lightnings,  and  the  whole 
rationale  of  electrical  science  may  be  described  as  a  binding  or  insu- 
lating of  a  mysterious  element  which  no  man  can  describe,  and  for 
which  no  one  can  fully  account.  The  greatest  scientific  man  is  as 
baffled  about  it  as  is  the  simplest  peasant.  We  know  the  fact  of  its 
existence ;  and  we  know  certain  effects  produced  by  it  under  certain 
conditions  ;  but  that  is  all.  We  live  surrounded  on  every  hand  by 
its  tokens ;  we  are  the  slaves  of  its  capricious  or  sudden  outbursts ; 
we  are  its  masters  to  use  and  to  apply  it ;  and  yet  in  itself  it  is  a 
mysterious  veiled  presence  which  may  not  be  spoken  with  fece  to 
face. 

The  practical  problem  with  Sirs.  Dods  was  '  to  find'  your  hare.' 
The  practical  problem  in  electricity  is,  if  not  to  find  your  force,  to 
keep  your  current.  It  ceaselessly  aims  at  flying  from  you,  losing 
itself  in  the  air,  in  the  earth,  becoming  diffused,  dissipated.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  by  rubbing  amber  or  electron  (which  has  left  its 
record  very  clear  to  all  time  in  the  word  electricity)  got  a  kind  of 
current ;  but  they  could  not  catch  it  properly  and  tie  it  to  a  wire  as 
we  now  do ;  and  the  aim  of  scientific  men  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
search  for  the  most  effectual  means  of  tying  the  current  to  the  wire, 
or  finding  the  most  efficient  insulators.  And  as  it  is  throughout  the 
whole  world  of  nature,  so  it  is  here.  As  the  old  divine  eloquently 
said, '  All  tilings  are  set  over  against  each  other  and  there  is  nothing 
single  or  separate.'  When  you  have  once  chained  your  current  weU 
enough,  by  an  inevitable  law  it  generates  another.  One  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  Faraday — that  most  patient,  imsiginative,  and 
self-denying  of  investigators — was  that,  if  a  current  of  electricity 
passes  from  a  battery  along  one  wire,  it  developes  a  current  along 
another  and  passive  wire  stretched  near  it.  When  Faraday's  wonder- 
ful discovery  of  the  generation  of  a  current  of  electricity  in  a  passive 
wire  stretched  near  a  charged  one  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  relays, 
new  possibilities  for  telegraphy  seemed  to  be  opened  on  all  sides ; 
and  these  do  not  seem  even  yet  to  have  been  practically  realised  even 
remotely.  But  to  enable  the  reader  to  realise  even  fiuntly  the  high 
point  at  which  telegraphy  has  now  reached,  we  must  take  a  hunied 
glance  at  the  development  of  the  system  from  the  banning.  The 
assertion  is  certainly  fully  justified,  that  the  first  great  step  in  prac- 
tical telegraphy  was  made  when  the  true  function  of  a  wire  in  main- 
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taining  a  current  and  produciDg  a  signal  at  the  end  was  clearly 
grasped.  Oddly  enough,  the  first  realisation  of  this  seems  to  have 
fallen  to  a  Scotchman.  In  the  *  Scots'  Magazine'  for  1753  we  find 
record  of  an  *  expeditious  method  of  conveying  intelligence '  described 
under  the  initials,  C.  M.  There  is  some  doubt  now  as  to  who  this 
C.  M.  was.  Sir  David  Brewster  says  that  he  was  a  Greenock  man 
named  Charles  Morrison ;  others  give  his  name  as  Charles  MarshalL 
Be  that  as  it  may,  CM.  had  caught  a  vision  of  the  great  goal.  He 
aimed  at  the  complete  insulation  of  the  conducting  wire  and  produc- 
ing a  signal  at  the  end  of  the  wire  which  should  be  visible  and 
intelligible.  He  did  not  attain  to  the  next  step  of  producing  many 
signals  by  one  wire ;  he  used  a  separate  wire  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet.     But  the  principle  in  his  case  was  clear — he  telegra'phed. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  him  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  an 
elderly  Scotch  lady,  who  remembered  a  *  very  clever  man  of  obscure 
position  who  could  make  lichtnin'  write  and  speak,  and  who  could 
licht  a  room  wi'  coal-reek.'  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the 
idea  clearly  dawned  on  electricians  that  one  wire  and  needle  could  be 
made  to  represent  several  letters  of  the  alphabet.  When,  by  slow 
degrees,  the  wires  and  needles  had  been  reduced  to  the  lucky  number 
five,  we  may  say  that  a  great  step  in  the  needle-form  of  telegraphy 
had  been  inaugurated.  It  was  by  means  of  one  of  these  five-needle 
instruments  that  the  capture  of  the  notorious  Tawell,  the  Quaker 
murderer,  was  effected,  and  a  quaint  incident  is  told  in  connection 
with  it  which  fixes  it  the  more  firmly  in  the  memory.  In  spite  of 
its  five  needles  the  instrument  could  not  make  the  letter  ^  q,'  and  but 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  telegraphist,  who  spelt  the  word  *  Quaker,' 
*  Kwaker,'  the  murderer  would  in  all  probability  have  escaped.  But 
five-needle  instruments,  useful  as  they  proved  in  those  days,  are  now 
looked  upon  by  practical  telegraphists  as  odd  specimens  of  antiquity. 

It  took  nearly  a  whole  century  from  the  date  of  C.  M.'s  somewhat 
rude  invention  to  make  the  next  fruitful  and  definite  step.  Then  it 
was  that  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  introduced  what  is  known  as 
the  '  double-needle  '  telegraph.  On  the  night  of  June  25,  1837,  ^^  ^^^ 
subjected  to  trial  by  wires  stretched  from  Euston  Square  to  Camden 
Town.  At  the  one  end  stood  Mr.  Cooke,  at  the  other  Professor 
Wheatstone.  '  Never,'  says  one  of  the  inventors,  *  never  did  I  feel 
such  a  tumultuous  sensation  before  as  when,  all  alone  in  the  still 
room,  I  heard  the  needles  click ;  and  as  I  spelled  the  words,  I  felt 
all  the  magnitude  of  the  invention,  now  proved  to  be  practical  beyond 
all  cavil  or  dispute.'  The  double-needle  telegraph  held  its  own  with 
considerable  distinction  for  many  years,  and  even  now  at  many  of  the 
smaller  post-offices,  and  on  most  railways,  its  *  lineal  descendant '  is 
to  be  found  in  the  handy  *  single-needle '  instrimient,  which  is  elec- 
trically and  mechanically  just  a  double-needle  cut  in  two. 

The  next  great  step  in  telegraphy  was  due  to  America,  which, 
in  these  later  years,  has  practically  monopolised  the  inventive  faculty 
in  this  department  of  science.    The  name  of  Morse  has  become  so 
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associated  with  his  form  of  instrument,  that  the  one  is  lost  in  the- 
other.  The  principle  was  electro-magnetic.  What  may  be  called  the 
*  keeper '  of  the  magnet  is  an  armature  or  horizontal  lever  carrying  a 
piece  of  pointed  metal  or  ^  style,'  which  embosses  a  mark  upon  a  band 
of  paper  carried  forward  by  wheel-work.  The  system  of  dots  and  dashes 
identified  with  the  name  of  Morse,  or  a  mere  modification  of  it& 
working,  is  that  now  generally  in  use  throughout  the  world.  If 
Morse,  who  had  abandoned  a  promising  career  as  an  artist  for  the 
love  of  electrical  experiment,  did  not  realise  the  last  possibility  of 
his  own  ingenious  invention,  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  down  the 
principles  of  all  farther  development.     It  has  been  well  said : — 

The  great  defect  in  the  original  '  Morse '  instrument,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  '  embosser/  is  the  difficulty  of  reading,  unless  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  light  and  shade,  the  embossed  marks  on  the  strip  of 
paper,  as  well  as  the  unpermanent  character  of  the  record.  This  may, 
however,  be  said  to  have  been  a  mere  difficulty  of  detail,  overcome  by  the 
introduction  of  the  ink-writer — ^in  connection  with  which  it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  name  of  Messrs.  Siemens,  of  London  and  Berlin.  The  manipu- 
lation and  electrical  action  of  this  instrument  are  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  those  of  the  '  Morse,'  in  fact  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  '  Morse,' 
with  the  important  addition  of  the  ink-writing  principle.  The  lever 
attached  to  the  armatiure,  which,  in  the  '  embosser,'  holds  a  style  for  the 
indentation  of  the  strip  of  paper,  has,  in  the  case  of  the  ink-writer,  a  small 
disc  attached  to  it.  This  disc  rests  in  a  well  or  trough  filled  with  specially 
prepared  telegraphic  ink,  and  each  time  the  armature  is  drawn  towards  the 
electro-magnet,  the  disc  is  raised  by  means  of  the  lever  arrangement,  and 
being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  paper  as  it  is  imwound  from  the 
instrument,  resembling  the  manner  in  which  the  paper  is  imwound  in  the 
new  '  Walter '  printing  machine,  beautifully  distinct  marks  or  signs  are 
made,  in  place  of  the  somewhat  faint  indentations  produced  by  the  original 
instrument.  These  ink-writing  instruments  are  of  two  kinds,  telegraphi- 
cally described  as  double  and  single  current  ink- writers ;  the  former  being 
used  for  long  distances,  where  the  signalling  S&  more  laboured  and  diffictilt, 
and  the  latter  for  short  distances,  and  generally  throughout  the  metropolis. 

The  name  of  Wheatstone  soon  recurs  in  the  annals  of  telegraphic 
invention  in  connection  with  his  automatic  system,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  that  the  messages  are  prepared  beforehand  by 
being  punched  out  on  a  strip  of  paper,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  pattern  of  a  Jacquard  loom.  This  done,  the  slip  is  simply  passed 
through  a  machine  called  the  '  transmitter'  or  *  sender,'  by  means  of 
turning  a  handle  for  the  purpose,  when,  owing  tx)  the  electric  current 
being  broken  or  maintained,  according  to  the  different  perforations  in 
the  paper,  the  message  isrecorded  at  the  distant  station  in  exactly  the 
same  form  as  by  the  ordinary  Morse  instrument.  The  transmitting 
process  (that  is,  after  the  preliminary  punching  has  been  accomplished) 
is  of  so  entirely  mechanical  a  nature,  that  steam  or  other  power 
might  be  applied  to  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  messages  may 
be  sent  ad  infinitum  at  a  speed  something  like  four  times  as  great 
A3  that  attained  under  the  ^  hand '  system. 
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Of  all  the  modem  inventions  in  telegraphy,  this  is  at  once  the 
most  wonderful,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  useful.  By  its 
means  the  capacity  or  carrying  power  of  a  wire  can  he  increased  four- 
fold, with  of  course  a  corresponding  increase  of  staff  at  both  ends ;  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Post  Office  could  not  have  coped  with  the 
immense  increase  of  traffic  which  has  taken  place  since  its  acquisition 
of  the  telegraphs,  but  for  the  largely  extended  use  which  is  now  made 
of  this  description  of  apparatus,  pending  the  erection  of  new  wires. 
This  invention  was  only  in  what  might  be  termed  its  experimental 
«tage  when  the  Post  Office  took  over  the  telegraphs — not  more  than 
two  or  three  sets  of  apparatus  of  this  kind  being  in  use  by  all 
the  companies  put  together.  Now,  however,  there  are  some  scores 
at  work  in  the  great  Central  Telegraph  Office,  and  every  provin- 
<;ial  town  of  any  importance  has  one  or  more  of  these  fast-speed 
appliances. 

And  Morse,  although  the  principle  of  his  original  instrument  has 
been  improved  upon  and  adapted,  still  contrives  to  maintain  his 
prestige  and  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  by  what  is  called  the '  Morse 
sounder,'  which  has  been  designated  the  '  telephone  of  symbolic  tele- 
graphy ; '  being  at  once  cheaper  to  make,  to  work,  and  to  maintain 
than  the  printing-machine  of  the  early  days  of  Post  Office  telegraphy. 
And  speaking  of  sound  telegraphs  recalls  the  *  Bell '  instrument  of 
Sir  Charles  Bright,  which  may  be  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
•double-needle  instrument  into  honourable  retirement.  In  this  inte- 
resting form  of  telegraph  two  bells  of  different  pitch  were  fixed  on  a 
frame  sufficiently  apart  to  admit  the  head  of  the  operator,  who,  with 
a  bell  close  up  to  each  ear,  interpreted  the  sounds  as  they  were  given 
out  with  almost  lightning  rapidity. 

The  Morse  sounder  is  practically  the  Morse  instrument.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  principal  part  of  a  recording  instrument  is  that  connected  with  the 
unwinding  and  marking  the  paper,  the  sounder  may  be  said  to  be  the  mere 
skeleton  of  the  printer.  The  clock-work  is  altogether  dispensed  with,  and 
the  apparatus  may  be  said  to  resolve  itself  into  a  pair  of  coils,  and  an 
armature,  the  stroke  of  which,  as  it  is  attracted  by  the  electric  current, 
creates  the  sound  from  which  the  signals  are  interpreted.  In  fact,  it  is 
little  more  than  an  electro-magnet,  which  may  almost  be  carried  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  while  the  Morse  recorder,  or  printer,  can  hardly  be 
accommodated  in  a  smaller  space  than  eighteen  inches  square.  Difference 
of  sound  in  the  bell  instrument  has  been  substituted  by  duration  of  sound 
in  the  Morse  sounder ;  and  just  as  a  stroke  on  the  left-hand  bell  indicated 
the  *  dot '  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  or  the  letter  *  E,'  so  a  momentary  click 
of  the  armature  is  similarly  interpreted  on  the  sounder,  while  a  more  decided 
click  would  represent  the  *  dash '  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  or  the  letter  *  T.' 

The  Post  Office  erred  on  the  side  of  caution  in  regard  to  duplicate, 
adopting  the  view  so  strongly  held  by  the  leading  telegraph  companies 
that  some  kind  of  record  or  other  was  necessary  to  the  accurate  trans- 
mission and  decipherment  of  the  messages.  But  lately  experience 
has  told  in  favour  of  *  sound  reading.' 
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Another  interesting  and  ingenious  form  of  telegraphy  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  '  Hughes '  type-printing  instrument,  which  delivers  its 
message  in  bold  Boman  characters,  and  which,  although  discarded 
by  the  Post  OflBce,  is  extensively  used  by  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company,  and  on  the  Continent. 

It  would  be  entirely  beyond  our  scope  to  enter  into  any  elaborate 
account  of  the  telegraph  galleries  at  the  central  oflSce  in  London. 
Here  we  see  most  of  the  more  recent  instruments  in  active  work. 
'  Direct  writers,'  which  can  deliver  with  ease  forty  messages  an  hour, 
duplex  and  quadruplex  instruments,  and  single  needles  for  shorter 
distances.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  ribbon-like  bands  of  printed 
messages  which  faithfully  preserve  record  are  thrown  out  is  truly 
astonishing.  While  we  listen  to  the  hurried  click-click  which  would 
to  a  stranger  soon  become  altogether  confusing,  our  attention  is 
directed  to  some  *  Sound '  instruments,  which  demand  the  greatest 
nicety  and  tact  in  their  treatment. 

Here,  too,  we  see  all  round  the  sides  of  the  great  gallery  the 
receiving  and  despatching  boxes  of  the  pneumatic  tube  system, 
through  which,  as  we  have  seen,  messages  are  blown  with  the  speed 
of  lightning.  What  would  perhaps  prove  as  interesting  to  the  general 
visitor,  who  cannot  profess  to  grasp  all  the  details  about  electrical 
systems,  currents,  needles,  and  insulators,  is  the  composite  character 
of  the  staff  here,  and  the  air  of  energy,  industry,  and  enthusiasm 
which  everywhere  prevails.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  female 
labour.  There  are  over  700  female  clerks  in  this  department  of  the 
public  service,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  they  could  hardly  be 
more  happily  employed.  *The  whole  world,'  said  Mr.  Scudamore, 
'  is  the  country  of  the  telegraphist.  Sitting  at  one  end  of  a  wire,  no 
matter  what  its  length,  he  converses  as  easily  with  the  clerk  at  the 
other  end  as  if  he  were  in  the  same  room  with  him.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  he  knows  by  the  way  in  which  the  clerk  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  does  his  work,  whether  he  is  passionate  or  sulky,  cheerful 
or  dull,  sanguine  or  phlegmatic,  ill-natured  or  good-natured.  He 
soon  forms  an  acquaintance  with  him,  chats  with  him  in  the  intervals 
of  work,  and  becomes  as  much  his  companion  as  if  he  were  working 
face  to  face  with  him.' 

And  there  is  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Scudamore  of  a  clerk  in  London 
who  formed  an  attachment  for,  and  finally  married,  a  clerk  in  Berlin 
with  whom  he  worked ;  a  relation  which,  we  understand,  has  since 
then  been  repeated  with  varying  attendant  circumstances. 

It  is  indeed  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  electricity,  under 
some  circumstances,  may  be  superseded  by  air.  To  create  a  vacuum 
in  a  pipe  or  tube  is  merely  a  mechanical  process,  accomplished  in  an 
instant  by  a  powerful  steam  engine ;  and  for  short  distances,  especi- 
ally within  great  cities,  it  has  been  found  a  greater  saving  of  time  to 
use  such  tubes  for  the  despatch  of  the  actual  written  message  than  to 
re-telegraph  them  from  a  general  centre.  The  pneumatic  tubes  in 
London  extend  to  some  twenty-one  miles ;  and  the  following  very 
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admirable  description  of  the  system  has  been  written  by  one  who  has 
given  much  study  to  the  subject : — 

Twenty  miles  of  pneumatic  tubes  are  terminated  in  graceful  curves  at 
what  is  called  the  *  tube-board,*  which  runs  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
central  gallery,  and  at  each  of  the  thii-ty  tubes  thus  represented  is  stationed 
a  smart  boy- attendant.  Each  tube  is  fitted  with  an  elaborate  and  costly 
brass  apparatus  for  regulating  the  pressure  and  vacuum  to  be  applied  to  it, 
and  with  an  electric  bell  for  signalling  purposes.  The  *  carrier,'  in  which 
the  messages  are  enclosed  for  transmission,  is  a  round  tube-like  box  made 
of  gutta  percha,  and  covered  with  several  coatings  of  felt,  so  as  to  make  it 
nicely  fit  the  pipe  throftgh  which  it  has  to  travel.  The  messages  are  rolled 
up  tightly  and  placed  inside  the  carrier,  either  singly  or  in  half-dozens,  as 
tlie  pressure  of  business  requires.  The  carrier  is  inserted  in  the  mouth  of 
the  tube,  pressure  is  turned  on  by  the  attendant,  and  away  it  goes,  roimd 
the  curve  which  takes  it  up  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  gallery,  down  through 
the  flooring  to  the  level  of  Newgate  Sti-eet,  until,  speeding  its  way  along 
busy  thoroughfare  and  quiet  court  or  alley,  it  reaches  its  point  of  destina- 
tion, where  it  will  probably  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  building  in  which  the 
office  is  situated,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  descend  again  into 
the  basement  and  project  itself  under  the  very  nose  of  the  messenger  boy 
whose  duty  it  is  to  *  uncork '  the  messages  and  run  with  them  to  their  final 
destination.  The  operation  takes  longer  to  describe  than  most  carriers 
occupy  in  travelling  from  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  to  their  destination  ;  and 
we  need  scarcely  point  out  that  by  simply  reversing  the  process — i.e.  by  ex- 
hausting instead  of  charging  the  tubes — carriers  are  drawn  or  sucked  in- 
wards, as  easily  and  quickly  as  they  are  blown  or  puffed  outwards. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  practical  telegraphists 
realise  more  and  more  that  the  increase  of  cheap  telegraphy  between 
various  parts  of  London  is  more  likely  to  lie  in  the  extension  of  the 
tubes  than  otherwise.  *  Pneumatic  telegrams '  which  could  be  sent 
closed  as  a  letter  and  delivered  as  they  are  received  would  certainly 
be  found  of  great  value,  lending  themselves  to  a  large  class  of  cor- 
respondents who  do  not  care  to  commit  their  secrets  to  telegraph 
clerks  however  skilfully  contracted  and  disguised,  or  transferred  to 
imperfect  cipher.  So  long  ago  as  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  on 
Telegraphs  in  1876,  we  find  that  this  topic  was  made  prominent^ 
Mr,  K.  W,  Johnston,  on  being  asked  the  question :  *  Have  you  at  all 
considered  any  form  by  which  telegrams  might  be  sent  to  the  public 
without  any  loss  of  facilities,  and  in  a  cheaper  mode  to  the  Post 
OflBce?'  answered: — 

I  have  been  considering  that  in  London,  at  all  events,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  cheap  local  telegraph  rate,  the  pneumatic  system  might  be  largely  ex- 
tended \  my  impression  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  that  London 
will  never  be  properly  served,  telegraphically,  until  the  pneumatic  system  is 
very  considerably  extended.  I  think  that  at  Charing  Cross,  for  example,  to 
which  point  we  have  two  large  tubes  of  considerable  capacity  now  going, 
we  ought  to  have  a  sub-central  pneumatic  station,  with  tubes  laid  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  would  also  include  an  important  office  in  Parlia- 
ment Street,  and  likewise  that'in  Westminster  Hall,  and  also  to  Piccadilly, 
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which  would  include  an  important  office  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  and  probably 
also  an  office  in  Kegent  Street ;  and  by  these  means  I  think  that  cheap 
local  telegraphy  might  be  secured.  The  cost,  no  doubt,  would  be  consider- 
ahle  at  first,  but  the  advantage  as  regards  a  system  of  communication  of 
this  kind  is,  that  the  cost  of  laying  down,  at  all  events,  is  final,  because 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  '  life '  of  a  pneumatic  tuhe,  and  we 
know  that  underground  wires  deteriorate  almost  as  much  as  over-house 
wires. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  a  large  expenditure  may  have  to  be  incurred  in  the 
Metropolis  in  putting  down  underground  wires  instead  of  over-house  wires  \ 
— I  do  not  know  that  the  expenditure  in  the  area  which  I  contemplate  for 
the  pneumatic  tube  system  would  be  as  great  as  the  expense  in  other  parts 
of  London,  but  no  doubt  it  would  be  considerable. 

And  again,  in  answer  to  the  following  question :  '  Do  you  mean  this 
pneumatic  tube  to  be  applied  simply  for  sending  telegraphic  forms,  or 
for  sending  pneumatic  letters  also  ? '  he  said : — 

I  can  readily  conceive  of  a  system  whereby  a  telegram  can  be  written 
— say  in  an  office  in  the  city — and  put  in  an  envelope  instead  of  writing 
the  name  of  the  addressee  inside  the  message,  and  the  envelope  would  be 
stamped  with  the  proper  payment  of  the  telegram,  and  sent  through  the 
tube  and  delivered,  without  any  clerical  expense  whatever. 

Further  question : — 

By  that  system  of  pneumatic  letters,  would  you  not  save  a  great  amoont 
of  clerical  labour  and  clerical  charges  \ — Yes ;  a  very  great  deaL 

And  might  not  the  expenditure  upon  those  tubes,  although  the  capital 
might  be  considerable,  be  repaid  by  saving  the  cost  of  clerks  and  other 
persons  ? — I  should  say  so. 

Have  you  been  considering,  also,  the  question  of  sending  a  less  amount 
of  words  in  ordinary  telegrams  throughout  the  country  1 — I  have  been  con- 
sidering, as  a  corollary  of  the  proposal  made  by  me  in  a  report  which,  I 
think,  has  been  printed  and  laid  before  the  Committee,  that  we  should 
abandon  the  system  of  getting  the  sender's  address  in  the  form  as  an  address, 
and  adopt  the  practice  which  prevails  upon  the  Continent,  and  also,  as  it 
would  appear  from  Colonel  Kobinson's  evidence,  in  India,  and  simply  require 
the  signature ;  if  we  have  the  address,  let  it  be  put  upon  the  form  as  a 
mere  record,  and  not  for  any  purpose  of  signalling. 

But,  supposing  the  sender  desires  his  address  to  be  sent,  do  you  not 
think  that  a  little  extra  payment  might  be  made,  so  that  the  address  might 
be  sent  % — ^Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Will  you  hand  in  that  form  you  suggest  1 — I  will. 

According  to  this  form,  the  signature  of  the  sender  is  at  the  end,  and 
the  space  between  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  address  upon  the  left,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  tel^raphed,  is  not  paid  for ;  whereas,  if  the  sender  wishes  his 
address  to  be  telegraphed,  it  is  placed  upon  the  right-hand  side  ? — ^Yes ;  it 
is  placed  upon  the  right-hand  side,  and  if  the  sender  wishes  it  to  be  sent,  it 
must  be  paid  for. 

Do  you  think  that  form  would  practically  give  to  the  public  all  the 
facilities  which  they  now  possess,  and  be  a  great  gain  to  the  Post  Office  1 — 
Yes ;  I  do.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  our  present  system  encoiingee  the 
senders  of  many  telegrams  to  run  to  waste  with  regard  to  their  addrasw. 
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When  you  speak  of  the  direct  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  the  adop- 
tion of  that  plan,  are  you  referring  to  a  direct  increase  of  revenue  or  in  the 
way  of  liberating  the  wires  1 — Not  so  much  in  direct  revenue  as  in  liberating 
the  wires ;  there  would  be  some  direct  revenue  of  course. 

The  pneumatic  system  has  been  for  some  years  in  use  in  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  and  was  recently  extended  to  other  four  of  the 
principal  Enji;lish  towns  ;  and  has  now  a  length  of  tube  at  its  com- 
mand exactly  ten  times  greater  than  what  existed  ten  years  ago. 
London  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  has  upwards  of  37,000  yards,  or  more 
than  twenty-one  miles,  of  leaden  pipes  buried  beneath  its  streets, 
through  which  open  telegrams  are  being  sucked  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  which  seems  astonishing ;  and  yet  practical  men  say 
that  the  system  should  in  London  be  very  largely  extended. 

Other  countries  have  availed  themselves  of  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties which  the  evidence  given  before  our  Commission  suggested ;  and 
we  regret  that,  as  regards  *  pneumatic  letters '  {UUgrarriTne  ferTti^e)^ 
we  in  England  are  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  before.  We 
read  as  follows  in  a  recent  article  on  the  subject,  and  we  may  well 
be  sorry  at  the  losses  and  failures  on  our  own  part  which  it  points 
out : — 

Whether  the  German  Post  Office  officials  have  been  studying  a  report 
intended  for  our  own  postal  authorities  we  do  not  know,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  pneumatic  letter  system,  or  *  blow-post,' as  it  is  charac- 
teristically termed,  is  in  operation  in  Berlin  at  this  moment,  and  is  in 
course  of  being  considerably  extended.  The  system,  when  complete, 
will  comprise  twenty-six  kilometres  of  tubing  and  fifteen  stations.  The 
tubes  will  be  of  wrought  iron,  having  a  bore  of  sixty-five  millimetres, 
and  they  will  lie  about  one  metre  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Wrought-iron  tubes  are  the  exception  in  our  pneumatic  system,  the  method 
generally  adopted  being  a  leaden  tube  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  pipe.  We 
are,  of  course,  unable  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems, 
although  it  would  appear,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  that  the  freedom  from 
corrosion,  and  the  smoother  surface  afibrded  by  such  a  workable  metal  as 
lead,  arc  all  in  favour  of  an  easier  and  more  rapid  working.  The  exhaust- 
ing machines  and  apparatus  required  for  working  the  Berlin  system  are 
situated  at  four  of  the  fifteen  stations.  Both  compi-essed  and  rarefied  air, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two,  are  employed  in  propelling  the  *  carriers,'  or 
boxes,  iuto  which  the  telegrams,  or  letters,  are  placed,  and  steam-engines  of 
about  twelve -horse  power  are  used  in  condensing  and  rarefying  the  air. 
Each  of  the  four  main  stations  has  two  engines,  which  drive  a  compressing 
and  an  exhausting  apparatus,  and  large  containers,  or  reservoirs,  are  used 
for  the  condensed  and  rarefied  air.  The  tension  of  the  condensed  air  is 
about  three  atmospheres,  and  that  of  the  rarefied  about  thirty-five  milli- 
metres of  mercury;  and  the  former,  heated  to  45  d^^rees  C.  by  the  act  of 
compression,  is  cooled  in  the  reservoirs,  which  are  surrounded  with  water. 
The  letters  and  cards  which  have  to  be  forwarded  are  of  a  prescribed  size, 
twenty  being  the  complement  assigned  to  each  'carrier.'  From  ten  to 
fifteen  carriers  are  packed  and  forwarded  at  a  time — a  sort  of  pneumatic 
^ train,'  in  fact;  and  behind  the  last  'vehicle'  is  placed  a  box  with  a 
leather  ru£Qe,  in  order  to  seciu^  the  best  closure  of  the  tube.     The  velocity 
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of  the  carriers  averages  i,ooo  metres  per  minate,  and  a  train  is  despatched 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  each  of  the  two  drcaitB  or  routes  into  which  the 
system  is  divided  being  traversed  in  twenty  minutes,  including  stoppages. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  novel  and  apparently  complete  system  is  estimated 
at  1,250,000  marks;  and  it  is  always  well  to  remember,  in  speaking  of  the 
cost  of  a  pneumatic  system,  as  compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary  tel^^ph, 
that  the  outlay  is  as  nearly  final  as  possible,  there  beLbg  practically  no 
limit  to  the  '  life '  of  a  pneumatic  tube,  especially  if  it  be  constructed  of  lead 
and  protected  from  external  injury  by  an  outer  coating  of  iron*  A  '  blow- 
post  '  letter  appears  to  cost  3c?.  in  Berlin,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of 
a  telegram,  and  the  average  time  of  delivery  in  any  quarter  of  the  city  is 
stated  to  be  one  hour.  Admitting  our  own  Metropolitui  tel^p:«phic  system 
to  be  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  report  of  tho 
Select  Committee  already  referred  to,  that  a  cheaper  rate  than  19.  for  local 
telegrams  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  so  long  as  the  costly  machinery  of  wires, 
instruments,  and  clerks,  is  maintained  for  tel^raphing  over  distances 
readily  compassable  by  the  pneumatic  system.  What  strikes  us,  on  reading 
an  accormt  of  the  Berlin  system,  is  that  these  pneumatic  tubes  afford  an 
opportunity  of  combining  the  postal  and  telegraph  services,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  confer  a  tnaximuyn  benefit  on  the  public  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  At 
all  events,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  what  is  necessary  and  possible  in 
Berlin  is  more  necessary,  and  should  be  equally  possible,  in  London ;  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  positive  economy  to  replace  the  wires,  which  are  now 
happily  being  removed  from  housetops  in  all  directions,  by  leaden  tubes 
to  be  filled  with  air,  which  costs  next  to  nothing,  rather  than  by  iron  pipes 
full  of  a  costly  and  perishable  combination  of  copper  and  gutta-percha. 

This  is  a  subject  that  well  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
jNIr.  Fawcett,  the  more  surely  that  a  very  influential  organ  can  write 
in  this  style  : — 

So  little  has  the  Post  Office  administration  of  this  country  entered  into 
that  spirit  of  progress  which  the  example  of  Paris  and  Berlin  present^  that 
except  in  London  the  pneumatic  system  is  pi*actically  unknown,  and  in  the 
Metropolis  it  is  used  exclusively  as  the  handmaid  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
never  as  its  substitute.  The  tubes  laid  down  there  are,  if  we  mistake  not, 
greater  in  length  than  those  described  as  existing  in  Berlin,  but  they  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  circular  service,  and  are  simply  viewed  as  a 
relief  from  the  vast  network  of  wires  and  service  of  telegraphists,  which  the 
large  number  of  messages,  sent  up  from  a  few  ofBoes  to  the  central  bureau, 
would  entail.  So  long  as  the  blow-post  is  thus  treated  as  the  auxiliary  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  no  progress  will  be  made;  and  it  seems  a  matter 
which  our  commercial  men  should  take  up,  in  order  that  a  different  view  of 
the  subject  should  be  attained. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  reduction  of  tel^^aphic 
rates,  the  Commission  say  in  their  report : — 

In  declining  at  present  to  make  any  recommendation  for  a  general  re- 
duction to  a  sixpenny  rate  for  short  messages  or  for  local  traffic,  the  Com- 
mittee are  guided  by  the  present  condition  of  the  telegraph  service  of  the 
State.  When  the  clerks  in  the  office  have  become  accustomed  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  instruments,  and  when,  by  a  more  enlightened  system 
of  training,  they  have  an  intelligent,  instead  of  an  empirical,  knowledge  of 
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the  work  they  have  to  perform,  the  Committee  do  not  doubt  that  there  will 
be  a  large  increase  in  the  capacity  of  wires  and  instruments  to  transmit 
more  messages  than  at  present.  Constant  improvements  in  instniments 
are  being  made,  and  it  is  difficult  to  place  a  limit  to  the  future  capabilities 
of  telegi-aphic  operations.  Automatic  telegraphy,  if  the  work  be  continuous, 
gives  a  greatly  increased  capacity  to  a  wire,  and  by  a  proper  combination  of 
this  system  with  hand-worked  instruments,  the  capacity  for  work  of  the 
various  offices  will  be  considerably  augmented,  but  at  present  they  might 
break  down  under  any  enlarged  strain  of  work,  produced  by  a  sudden  de- 
velopment of  the  system.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  Post  Office  authorities, 
to  say  that  they  are  constantly  improving  their  telegraphic  capacities  for 
work,  and  that  even  now  messages  are  transmitted  with  an  efficiency  and 
regularity  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  impossible. 

One  great  point  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  postal  tele- 
graph system  differs  from  a  purely  commercial  undertaking  in  this,  that  as 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  State  primarily  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
all  increase  of  traffic  which  can  be  brought  about  without  loss  to  the 
revenue  adds  to  the  national  value  of  the  system.  Moreover,  as  the  exist- 
ing wires  and  staff  are  capable  of  undertaking  a  considerably  increased 
traffic,  and  as  it  is  impossible  either  to  maintain  or  get  rid  of  superfluous 
wires  and  operatives  without  heavy  expense  and  loss,  the  desirability  of 
developing  the  telegraph  traffic  of  the  coimtry  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
system  seems  to  your  Committee  to  admit  of  no  dispute. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  when  waited  on  by  a  deputation  whose  object  was 
to  urge  a  reduction  of  telegraph  rates,  practically  retreated  under 
shadow  of  the  Treasury.  With  his  views  of  political  economy  and 
progress,  he  must  have  felt  certain  forms  of  official  restriction  some- 
what painful ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  passage  which  we  shall  now  venture  to  quote : — 

Those  who  oppose  the  introduction  of  sixpenny  telegrams  on  Mr. 
Fawcett*s  plan  are  reduced  to  this  argtunent.  They  object  to  the  reform 
because  they  insist  on  the  Telegraph  Department  earning  more  than  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  Such  a  contention,  however,  is  unten- 
able, even  on  Mr.  Fawcett's  own  showing.  At  the  beginning  of  his  speech 
we  find  him  arguing  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  the  people  en  viasse,  so 
that  some  of  them  might  get  cheaper  telegrams — in  other  words,  unjust  that 
the  Telegraph  Department  should  work  at  a  loss  for  the  benefit  of  those 
rich  enough  to  use  it.  Surely  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  is  also  unjust  to 
compel  it  to  earn  a  higher  profit  than  that  necessary  to  make  it  pay  ex- 
penses, for  that  must  mean  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  senders  of  tele- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  those  who  send  none. 

And  again,  with  quite  as  effective  argument : — 

Mr.  Fawcett  seemed  to  think  that  his  hearers  might  be  disappointed  at 
the  effects  of  the  contemplated  experiment  upon  the  national  revenue.  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  reduction,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  loss  involved  by  the  sixpenny  rate  would  be  very  soon 
made  good.  Moreover,  admitting  that  the  item  of  expense  cannot  be  lost 
sight  of,  it  is  not,  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  of  paramount  importance.  The 
requirements  of  the  country  are  the  first  thing  which  the  Government  have 
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to  consider.  If  the  argument  of  the  purse  had  triumphed,  we  should,  as 
Mr.  Fawcett's  analogy  hinted,  never  have  had  the  penny  postage  system. 
That  refoim  entailed  for  thirty-three  years  a  loss  of  revenue.  The  two 
cases  are  not,  of  course,  completely  parallel.  The  necessity  of  sixpenny 
telegrams  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  necessity  which  ecdsted  half  a 
century  ago  for  the  institution  devised  by  the  philanthropic  genius  of  Sir 
Bowland  Hill.  Yet  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  demand  is  as  pressing  and 
as  general  as  the  memorial  of  the  Society  of  Arts  stated,  a  tolerably  con- 
clusive case  will  have  been  made  out  for  the  concession. 

If  the  recent  serious  difficulty  with  the  telegraphists  should  at 
length  induce  Mr.  Fawcett  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  mecha- 
nical, in  place  of  the  electrical,  method  of  conveying  telegprams  over 
short  dietances,  and  especially  in  London,  it  will  not  have  arisen  in 
vain,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  telegraphing  public  are  concerned. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  we  shall  now  glance  briefly  at  some  of 
the  statistical  and  monetary  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  extent  of 
telegraph  lines  in  Great  Britain  is,  proportionately  to  its  size, 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  European  State.  The  length  of  the 
electric  wires  of  France  is  35, OCX)  miles,  of  Biissia  31,000,  of  Austria 
29,000,  and  of  Germany  28,000,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  25,000.  The  average  number  of  telegraphic  messages  sent  in 
Great  Britain  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  of  the  nations  just 
named.  In  France  the  annual  rate  is  one  message  to  every  five  per- 
sons, in  Austria  one  to  every  seven,  in  Italy  one  to  every  six,  in 
Russia  one  to  every  twenty-two,  in  Germany  not  quite  one  for  every 
two  inhabitants.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  number  of  tele- 
grams sent  every  year  is  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  population. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  number  of  miles  of  telegraph  in  Great 
Britain  was  3,000;  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  system  to  the 
Post  Office  there  were  in  existence  1 5,203  miles  of  telegraphic  line, 
and  59,250  miles  of  wire.  There  are  at  the  present  moment  more 
than  20,000  miles  of  line,  and  nearly  1 10,000  miles  of  wire ;  while  the 
number  of  instruments,  which  stood  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  below 
2,000,  has  been  increased  to  upwards  of  8,000.  The  combined  com- 
panies forwarded  amongst  them  some  six  millions  of  telegrams,  and 
their  revenue  would  be  somewhere  about  half  a  million  sterling.  In 
the  first  year  after  the  transfer  of  the  system  to  the  Post  Office,  the 
number  of  messages  had  risen  to  very  nearly  ten  millions;  in  1 87 1, 
more  than  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  messages  had  been  for- 
warded; in  1872  the  number  had  risen  to  close  upon  fifteen  mil- 
lions; while  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1874,  the 
number  cannot  be  very  far  short  of  eighteen  millions.  The  total 
estimated  revenue  for  the  year  is  i,220,oooi.,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  estimate  will  be  more  than  realised.  Thus,  the 
number  of  messages  was  tripled  in  four  years,  and  the  revenue  oon- 
isiderably  more  than  doubled — the  difference  of  proportion  between 
the  increase  in  the  nmnber  of  messages  and  the  increase  in  the 
revenue  representing  the  gain  to  the  British  public  by  the  transaction* 
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And  the  following  figures  will  suffice  to  show  how  well  the  telegraphs 
pay,  and  how  unfair  it  is  that  the  public  should  be  the  losers  because 
of  the  involvements  of  past  and  present,  and  of  multifarious  depart- 
ments.  The  gross  receipts  from  the  telegraphs  in  1876  were 
i,287,cxx)i.,  while  the  outlay  for  working  expenses,  renewals,  &c., 
was  i,090,cxx)i.,  which  shows  a  profit  realised  of  I97,CXX)Z.  We 
refer  to  the  year  1876,  because  it  was  the  year  in  which  that 
important  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  inquired  into  the  telegraph 
system  of  the  country.  Passing  on  to  the  year  which  closed  on 
March  31,  1880,  we  &id  that  the  gross  receipts  had  increased  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  i,47i5CXX)i.,  but  that  the  working  and  other  expenses 
have  not  increased  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio,  owing  to  great 
economy  having  been  introduced  into  the  service  and  in  consequence 
of  improvements  in  the  means  of  telegraphing.  This  largely  in- 
creased revenue  was  obtained  at  a  comparatively  slight  addition  of 
cost.  The  working  expenses  had  only  increased  from  i  ,090,000^.  in 
1876  to  i,ii7,(X)oT.  in  the  year  1 879-1 880,  so  that  the  profit  for  the 
last  financial  year  was  356,cxx)i.  The  profit  during  the  last  four 
years  has  increased  from  I97,cxx)i.  to  354,000^.  The  result  becomes 
the  more  satisfactory  when  we  turn  to  the  capital  account.  This  in- 
crease of  profits  of  nearly  i6o5CXX)i.  was  obtained  with  a  compara- 
tively small  addition  to  the  capital  account  of  about  i,cxx),oooi. 
During  the  year  1880  the  progress  went  on  in  an  increasing  ratio,  for, 
comparing  the  receipts  from  telegrams  for  the  first  three  months  with 
the  corresponding  three  months  of  the  previous  year,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  amoimting  to  8o,cxx){. 

Another  way  of  gauging  the  increase  may  be  found.  The  total 
number  of  telegraphists  employed  by  the  companies  was  about  2,500, 
of  whom  less  than  500  were  women  ;  and  to  this  number  fall  to  be 
added  nearly  1,500  message  boys,  making  a  total  of  some  4,000 
persons.  The  Post  Office  employs  nearly  6,000  telegraphists,  of 
whom  more  than  1,500  are  women,  while  the  number  of  message 
boys  exceeds  4,600 — outnumbering  the  whole  staff"  under  the  com- 
panies. It  thus  appears  that  in  all  considerably  more  than  10,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  telegraph  work  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  reckoning  the  *  irregulars '  and  supernumeraries. 

The  great  point,  as  we  would  earnestly  urge,  is  that  the  question 
of  profit  is  not  the  yirs^  question  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  deaU 
ing  with  the  development  of  the  telegraph  system.  The  public  ser- 
vice should  be  primarily  studied.  This  thoroughly  accomplished,  the 
rest  is  but  a  matter  of  time.  In  no  instance  has  the  liberal  and  en- 
terprising spirit  been  in  the  long  run  disappointed  in  dealing  with 
such  affairs ;  and  at  the  present  moment  when  discontent  prevails 
amongst  telegraphists,  and  ^  strikes '  are  even  threatening,  the  most 
politic  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  method  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  difficulty  may  lie  in  the  boldest  and  most  generous  spirit. 
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Under  False  Colours  ;  or,  -A  Roland  for 

AN  Oliver/ 

By  the  Author  of  ^The  Broken  Tryst/ 

I. 

IT  was  night.  The  gilt  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  in  that  fairy-like 
boudoir  had  just  rung  out  eleven  sweet  pings.  The  Lady 
Ermengarde  Beaumonde  reclined  on  a  low  chair  before  the  perfumed 
wood-fire  (she  always  burned  perfumed  woods  after  the  fashion  of  the 
goddess  Calypso,  though  she  obliged  no  Ulysses  to  stretch  his  manly 
limbs  before  her  blazing  hearth — no  Ulysses,  indeed,  would  have  re- 
quired two  invitations  to  do  so),  and  rested  her  charming  little  feet  with 
the  arched  instep  of  long  descent  upon  the  steel  fender.  She  held  an 
uncut  number  of  the  most  recently  started  periodical  upon  her 
knee.  The  Lady  Ermengarde  was  bored.  She  frequently  was  bored. 
She  held  on  her  knee  the  uncut  number  of  '  Our  Planet,'  containing 
an  article  upon  the  evolution  of  the  human  nose  from  the  first  moment 
when  it  became  necessary  to  the  advanced  descendant  of  Bathybius 
to  scent  his  prey,  through  the  badger,  the  pig,  the  mole,  the  fox, 
the  Esquimaux,  the  Digger  Indian,  the  snub-nos^  plebeian,  &c.,  up  to 
the  most  nobly-arched  feature  in  the  English  House  of  Peers — a  charm- 
ing sketch  of  the  domestic  life  of  an  actress  renowned  in  more  senses 
than  one,  side  by  side,  for  the  sake  of  artistic  contrast,  with  a 
glimpse  at  the  private  life  of  a  Bishop  well  known  by  his  devotional 
writings — an  amusing  summary  of  the  personal  defects  and  physical 
peculiarities  of  living  Members  of  Parliament,  a  few  chatty  para- 
graphs of  West  End  scandal  and  club  gossip — and  a  very  clever  article 
on  the  reasons  which  induced  Shakespeare  to  feign  himself  the  author 
of  Bacon's  well-known  tragedies.  Bacon  to  credit  himself  with  the 
production  of  King  James's  '  Advancement  of  Learning,'  and  other 
celebrated  works,  and  the  holy  and  virtuous  Henry  VIII.  to  adopt  so 
skilful  a  plan  of  concealing  the  good  deeds  of  his  right  hand  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  left,  as  to  give  credulous  persons  the  impression 
tliat  his  conduct  was  not  wholly  free  from  blame.  And  yet,  with 
all  these  things  in  her  hand  to  read,  the  Lady  Ermengarde  was  bored. 
She  wanted  some  fresh  interest  in  life.  She  had  tried  many 
things  and  found  them  vanity.  She  had  gone  to  Church  every  morn- 
ing in  the  dark  for  several  weeks  together,  and  dined  on  salmon,  soles, 
and  plover's  eggs,  every  Friday.  She  had  held  drawing-room  meet- 
ings on  behalf  of  missions  to  the  superior  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Bome  from  the  Pope  downwards.  She  had  written  half  of  a  fiishion- 
able  novel  in  the  feuilleton  of  the  periodical  preceding  '  Our  Planet^' 
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but  the  editor  had  begun  to  be  exacting  in  the  matter  of  grammar 
and  semicolons,  and  had  required  the  heroine's  eyes  to  be  of  the  same 
colour  in  at  least  two  consecutive  numbers ;  her  maid,  too,  had  com- 
plained that  correcting  proofs  made  her  head  ache,  so  she  had  ceased 
to  furnish  weekly  copy ;  and,  as  a  setond  titled  feuUletoniate  was 
not  forthcoming  and  a  celebrated  atheist  at  the  same  time  with- 
drew his  contributions,  the  sale  of  the  periodical  had  suffered.  Then 
she  took  to  dingy  colours  in  dress  and  fiurniture,  called  chairs 
and  tables,  colours  and  stuffs,  right  or  wrong,  as  if  they  had  been 
actions,  and  spoke  of  fragments  of  china  and  scraps  of  carving  as 
very  *  precious.'  She  alluded  to  mankind  in  general  as  the  *  herd,' called 
respectable  persons  Philistines,  and  invariably  spoke  of  results  as  out- 
comes. Then  she  became  specially  attached  to  china,  and  having 
seen  a  specimen  of  willow-pattern  on  a  cottage  shelf,  became  its 
happy  possessor  on  tendering  a  golden  pound  to  the  proprietress. 
Next  morning,  there  was  a  crowd  round  the  principal  entrance  of 
Beaumonde  Castle,  demanding  audience  of  the  Lady  Ermengarde. 
It  consisted  of  the  matrons  of  the  village.  Each  matron  bore  a  large 
basket  containing  her  household  crockery,  which  she  desired  to  part 
with  at  a  guinea  the  piece.  Thus  the  lovely  lady  found  that  even 
willow-pattern  china  is  vanity. 

*  My  life  is  an  abysmal  void,'  sighed  the  high-bom  lady,  tossing 
*  Our  Planet '  wearily  aside. '  The  rayless  universe  glares  blackly  upon 
me  from  its  sightless  eyeballs.  There  is  something  wrong  clearly 
with  the  present  phase  of  civilisation,  and  things  may  not  come  right 
for  the  next  thousand  years  or  so.'  Then  she  gently  removed  two 
tears — two  real  tears — she  was  positive  that  they  were  not  the  result 
of  a  yawn,  one  from  each  side  of  her  patrician  nose,  and  experienced 
an  exquisite  sensation  of  misery.  *  I  yearn  for  experience,'  she  con- 
tinued, *  I  long  to  plunge  into  the  vast  abysses  of  other  existences.  I 
should  like  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  people,  wrestling  with  the  elements 
for  bread,  as  in  France,  an  Indian  mother  rocking  her  infant  in  the 
soft  arms  of  the  spicy  breeze,  an  Alpine  herd-girl  singing  in  the  live 
air  of  the  mountains ;  I ' 

The  door  opened,  and  the  lithe  form  of  Amyline,  her  ladyship's 
lovely  and  accomplished  maid,  appeared. 

*  If  you  please,  my  lady.  Miss  Borrowdale  has  woke  and  would 
like  to  see  your  ladyship,'  she  said,  with  the  exquisite  finish  that  the 
lady's  maid  loves  to  give  to  the  accent  of  our  native  tongue. 

In  another  moment  Lady  Ermengarde  was  in  a  dimly  lighted 
chamber,  bending  over  the  recumbent  form  of  a  pale  but  charming 
girl,  whom  she  kissed  with  affection. 

*  You  have  had  a  nice  sleep,  Emmy  ;  I  came  in  just  before  dinner 
to  hear  what  Dr.  Dosemwel  had  reported,  and  you  had  just  gone  off,' 
she  said. 

*  Yes,  Ermy,  I  think  I  must  have  slept  for  sorrow,'  replied  the 
patient.  '  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkip"  '^ot 
wait  any  longer  than  next  Monday,  and  Dr.  Dosemwel 
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although  perfectly  free  of  disease,  I  must  have  complete  rest  for  at 
least  two  months.' 

^Dr.  Dosemwel  is  a  man  of  sense,  Emmy.  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  you  two  months  longer;  you  will  get  out  of 
going  to  these  horrid  people  altogether,  and  who  knows  what  may 
happen  in  the  course  of  two  months,  my  dear  ? ' 

^  Ah  I  Ermengarde,  if  you  knew  the  toil,  anxiety,  and  humiliation 
I  have  gone  through  to  secure  this  situation,  you  would  not  speak  so 
lightly,'  Miss  Borrowdale  said,  reproachfully, '  and  to  think  of — of 
being  dependent '   Here  she  cried  a  little. 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense  I '  returned  the  Lady  Ermengarde,  who  kept 
her  heroics  for  private  consumption  and  indulged  in  true  common- 
place heartiness  when  really  moved.  *  Dependent,  child  !  Did  I  con- 
sider myself  dependent  when  I  stayed  for  three  months  at  Mr.  Bor- 
rowdale's  ?  Come,  come  I  your  illness  has  made  you  morbid  and 
fanciful.  I  shall  get  Dr.  Dosemwel  to  scold  you  roundly  for  such 
notionn.' 

•  It  makes  such  a  difference  when  one  really  is  poor,'  sobhed  the 
pationt.  Several  indubitable  tears  now  traced  their  pearly  course 
over  Lady  Krmengarde's  cheeks,  and  she  turned  her  head  away  and 
murmured  *  Stuff  and  nonsense  1 '  once  more. 

Miss  Borrowdale's  situation  was  as  follows  :  cradled  in  luxury  and 
bred  in  refinement,  she  had  lived  a  joyous  life  until  the  crash  of  a 
large  bank,  owing  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  direotora,  had  obliged 
her  father,  a  shareholder,  to  sell  his  patrimony  and  renounce  all  tliat 
ho  possessed.  Mr.  Borrowdale  now  earned  his  bread  in  an  office, 
while  sucli  of  his  children  as  were  in  a  position  to  do  so,  sought  theirs 
by  labour.  Emily  had  just  obtained  her  first  situation  as  a  governess 
in  the  family  of  a  rich  retired  manufacturer,  and  was  passing  a  few 
weeks  at  Boaumonde  Castle  before  entering  on  her  labours,  when  she 
was  takon  ill.  Thus  Dr.  Dosemwel's  prescription  of  two  months'  res 
was  mast  embarrassing. 

In  vain  did  I^dy  Ermengarde  try  to  cheer  her  with  assurances 
that  another  situation  could  be  found  as  soon  as  necessary ;  she  had 
lived  tlirough  the  agony  of  obtaining  one,  and  did  not  wish  to  repeat 
it.  Lady  Ermenganie  then  hinted  that  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkinc  was 
a  vulgar  and  exacting  person  who  would  render  her  friend's  existence 
intolerable.  *  People  always  are  exacting  to  governesses,'  she  replied, 
nwiUing  the  herculean  labours  of  those  who  had  had  the  privilege  of 
instructing  herself  and  I-ady  Ermengarde.  *And  a  great  many 
people  arc  vulgar.  And  then^  are  the  dear  little  children,  who  can't 
help  Wing  niiv.  And  it  is  better  to  go  into  quite  another  social 
sphere.  I  should  not  like  to  meet  my  old  friends  as  a  governess, 
Ennv.  Think  of  seeing  your  carriage  at  the  door  while  I  was  mewed 
up  in  a  sv^hoolnvm  full  of  slates  and  naughty  children.' 

The  l*ady  Ermengarde  dried  her  own  tears  and  those  of  her 
friend  with  the  same  handkerchief,  and  a  flash  as  of  lightning 
tmvorsoil  hex  features.    *  I  have  just  thought  of  somebodv  who  would 
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$fo  as  your  substitute,'  she  cried.  *  Where  are  the  woman's  letters  ? 
Let  me  see  at  once  what  duties  are  required,  and  so  on.' 

^  But  would  it  be  quite  fair  to  the  poor  girl  ?  She  might  wish  to 
keep  the  situation,'  suggested  the  invalid. 

*  On  the  contrary,  she  only  wishes  temporary  occupation.  She 
has  other  engagements  to  begin  after  two  months.  Now  go  to  sleep, 
dear.  I  will  take  this  Mrs.  Tompkins'  letters,  and  communicate  with 
this  girl  at  once.  All  shall  be  arranged  and  you  shall  stay  at  the 
CJastle  two  months  longer,  won't  you  ? ' 

*  You  are  too  kind.  But  I  cannot  have  you.  Semember  your 
•engagement  with  your  cousins  in  the  Tyrol.' 

*  Ah !  that  is  vexatious.  How  can  I  get  out  of  that  ?  Never 
mind ;  we  will  make  some  satisfactory  arrangement.  My  cousin 
Gertrude  is  going  to  our  villa  at  Ryde  for  sea^air.  You  like  each 
other,  and  you  may  as  well  take  care  of  each  other.  And  Amyline 
shall  be  your  maid.  It  will' be  fun  to  do  without  a  maid,  and 
Amyline  needs  sea-air,  too.     My  dear,  the  scheme  is  charming.' 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  all  was  arranged.  The  substitute 
agreed  to  take  Miss  Borrowdale's  duties ;  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins 
made  no  objection ;  and  on  the  following  Monday  the  now  conva- 
lescent invalid  started  with  the  faithful  Amyline  for  Ryde,  and  the 
Lady  Ermengarde,  accompanied  by  her  lady  mother's  own  maid,  who 
was  to  convey  her  as  far  as  London,  set  out  for  that  city,  where  she 
was  to  meet  the  cousins  with  whom  she  was  to  pass  a  few  days  before 
goiDg  to  the  Tyrol. 

IL 

•Surely  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  must  have  been  a  very  accommodating 
person  to  agree  so  sweetly  to  the  advent  of  a  substitute  in  place  of 
the  accomplished  and  high-bred  governess  she  had  chosen  so  care- 
fully for  the  little  Bobbinet-Tompkinses  ?  Not  at  all.  It  had  occurred 
to  Lady  Ermengarde  that  the  woman  might  rebel  against  her  arrange- 
ments and  make  herself  a  nuisance,  so  she  decided  that  the  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  this  ill-used  householder. 
In  short,  the  substitute  was  to  pass  for  Miss  Borrowdale,  who  was 
known  to  her  employer  by  correspondence  only. 

Thus  on  that  sunny  August  Monday  the  innocent  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kinses confidently  expected  the  arrival  of  the  veritable  Emily 
Borrowdale  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  was 
45itting  in  her  gorgeous  gilt  drawing-room  at  the  Grove,  a  large  square 
stucco  box  in  gloomy  grounds  overgrown  with  trees,  just  outside  the 
little  country  town  of  Rawleigh.  She  was  working  a  large  red  and 
yellow  parrot  in  Berlin  wool,  and  talking  to  the  curate  of  Raw- 
leigh, who  was  virtuously  suppressing  yawns  and  snatching  fugitive 
l^lances  at  the  gilt  clock  covered  with  gilt  cupids  and  cornucopias. 
Visits  to  the  Grove  bored  him.  He  was  well-bom  and  poor;  the 
Tompkinses  were  exactly  the  reverse  ;  they  belonged  to  that  class  in 
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which  the  absence  of  sweetness  and  light  (according  to  the  cvang;el  of 
St.  Matthew  of  England)  is  most  painfuUy  apparent.  ^Ir.  B.  Tomp- 
kins was  that  proud  boast  of  his  native  land,  a  self-made  man. 
Persons  still  living  remembered  him  as  a  very  dirty  little  boy  in 
Manchester  streets,  but  no  one  exactly  knew  how  his  wealth  had 
originated.  That  persons  might  never  foiget  his  claims  to  the  con- 
sideration of  mankind  on  account  of  an  abundant  supply  of  ready 
money,  it  was  his  constant  habit  to  jingle  coins  in  his  trousers  pockets. 
This  he  did  on  all  occasions,  even  in  church  during  the  sermon,  when 
the  filial  care  of  his  eldest  daughter  warned  him  by  recurrent  pinches, 
that  everything  is  good  in  season  only.  He  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  one  of  his  own  chairs,  trying  not  to  whistle,  on  the  afternoon  in 
question.  Emestina,  his  grown-up  child,  known  as  Ty,  was  sitting 
opposite  the  curate,  pouring  out  afternoon  tea.  Montague,  the 
youngest  hope  of  the  Bobbinet-Tompkinses,  in  tiny  curls  and  velvet 
knickerbockers,  was  pulling  the  curly  tail  of  a  pug,  who  whined  at 
intervals  ;  a  little  girl  sat  near  him,  and  made  frequent  raids  on  the 
cake  basket  when  Ty's  face  was  turned. 

Wheels  were  heard  on  the  gravel,  and  through  the  open  window 
a  dingy  cab  with  luggage  was  seen  to  drive  up  before  the  door. 

*  Oh  I  that's  my  new  governess,'  observed  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins,  who  certainly  would  have  been  the  better  for  one.  '  A  very 
accomplished  person,  Mr.  Swelby,  that  'as  lived  in  'igh  fiEunilies.' 

Perhaps  it  was  wrong  of  the  curate,  but  his  glass  was  in  his  eye 
and  directed  upon  the  cab  in  a  minute,  where  he  had  the  satisfiiction 
of  seeing  the  dim  outline  of  a  female  form,  as  it  descended  from  the 
vehicle. 

The  butler  having  announced  the  arrival  in  a  deprecating  way,  as 
if  to  apologise  for  the  intrusion  of  so  insignificant  a  subject  upon 
polite  attention,  the  hostess  said  affably,  *  Teller  to  walk  in,  poor 
thing ! ' 

The  door  shut  and  opened  again  with  the  announcement,  lather 
grudgingly  made,  of  *  Miss  Bothertale  I ' 

A  tall  and  graceful  girl  in  a  plain  black  stuff  dress,  the  severest 
of  bonnets,  and  large  green  spectacles,  entered  with  a  slight,  indeed 
rather  a  patronising  inclination  of  the  head,  which  included  every- 
body. The  ciu-ate  at  once  observed  that  she  had  small  and  elegant 
hands  and  feet,  and  that  her  gloves  and  boots  were  perfection. 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  the  motley  party  before  her,  wondering 
if  the  curate  were  to  be  included  among  her  pupils  (she  might  have 
taught  him  a  thing  or  two)  and  then  made  a  special  salutation  to 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  offered  her  two  fat  fingers,  to  which  she 
responded  by  the  tender  of  two  slim  ones,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
kind  of  double  St.  Andrew's  cross  formed  of  human  digits. 

Mr.  l^obbinet-Tompkins  rose  and  nervously  mopped  his  forehead, 
then  lie  falteringly  handed  the  new  arrival  a  chair,  and  snatched  it 
away  again  in  his  trepidation  as  she  was  about  to  take  it.     So  that 
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she  just  missed  taking  a  seat  on  the  gtound.  He  was  afraid  of 
governesses. 

*Glad  to  see  you,  miss,'  he  said  upon  being  introduced.  ^'Ow's 
Pa  and  Ma  ? '  to  which  Miss  Borrowdale  replied  to  his  great  relief 
(for  he  had  a  rooted  conviction,  which  recurred  to  him  after  his 
question,  to  the  eflFect  that  governesses  were  invariably  orphans),  that 
her  parents  were  well. 

'  Give  Miss  Borrowdale  a  cup  of  tea,  Ty,  she  will  be  glad  of  a 
little  something  after  her  journey,  I  dessay,'  said  the  lady  of  the  house 
nervously  fluttering  her  parrot.  *  Miss  Bobbinet-Tompkins  'as  left 
the  school-room,'  she  added ;  '  those  are  two  of  your  pupils.  Master 
Bobbinet-Tompkins  and  Miss  Genevieve  Georgiana  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins. Come,  Monty  and  Genny,  go  and  speak  to  your  governess  this 
minute.'  Which  they  did  after  a  fashion.  *  I  ain't  going  to  learn 
French,'  observed  Monty,  defiantly,  as  the  tall  lady  stroked  his  curls. 
*  And  you  shan't  teach  me  sums,  you  nasty  thing ! '  added  Genny, 
pouting. 

The  lady  smiled  and  pinched  each  little  fat  cheek.  ^  It  will  be  a 
triumph  if  I  succeed  in  teaching  you  manners,  dear  children,'  she 
said,  thoughtfully. 

In  the  meantime  the  bell  had  been  rung,  and  two  shy  girls,  all 
angles,  redness  and  blunders,  tumbled  over  each  other  into  the 
room. 

They  were  about  fourteen  and  sixteen,  were  introduced  as  Miss 
Jeannetta  Marguerite,  and  Miss  Juliana  Mabel  Annetta,  and  made 
no  reply  whatever  when  addressed,  but  sat  with  hanging  heads 
and  pouting  lips,  occasionally  nudging  each  other  and  giggling. 

*  The  'ole  B.  T.  family,'  observed  the  master  of  the  house  face- 
tiously. *  Em,'  with  a  wave  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins, '  Ty,  Et,  Ju,  Gen,  Mont,  and  Snip,'  pointing  to  the  pug ;  *  eh, 
Swelby  ? ' 

*  Certainly,'  replied  the  curate,  ^  a  charming  group.' 

*  This  is  your  first  situation.  Miss  Borrowdale,'  said  Mrs.  Bob- 
binet-Tompkins :  *  I  dessay  it  will  take  you  some  time  to  get  into 
your  place.  We  shall  treat  you  quite  as  one  of  the  family.  And  if 
you  like  to  bring  your  work  in  of  an  evening  when  we  are  alone,  and 
improve  Miss  Bobbinet-Tompkins's  French,  and  play  the  piano  to 
Mr.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  there  will  be  no  objection.' 

*  Really  ? ' 

*  And  you'll  be  had  in  sometimes  to  play  at  parties,'  added  Monty, 
who  was  promptly  crushed  by  his  eldest  sister. 

After  what  seemed  to  Miss  Borrowdale  an  eternity,  she  received 
a  broad  hint  that  she  might  retire,  which  she  was  but  too  glad  to  do 
after  a  day's  hot  dusty  journey. 

*  Your  duties  will  not  begin  till  to-morrow,'  said  Mrs.  Bobbinet- 
Tompkins,  considerately.    *  School-room  tea  is  at  six.' 

*  And  look  here,  my  dear,'  added  Mr.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  *  don  t 
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you  hurry  up  in  the  morning ;  you  just  take  as  long  a  snooze  as  you 
like,  and  get  your  roses  back.     Eh,  Swelby  ? ' 

Something  very  like  an  explosion  of  girlish  laughter  was  heard  in 
the  hall  after  the  door  had  closed  upon  the  new  governess.  But  the 
curate  was  covered  with  confusion  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  full 
of  indignation, 

*  Upon  my  word,  Tompkins,  you  do  go  on  abominably !  *  she 
exclaimed:  'such  familiarity  with  a  person  of  that  kind  I  Well, 
children,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  I  declare  I  never  was  so  disap- 
appointed  in  my  life.  A  nasty  common  gown  that  didn't  cost  above 
a  pound,  making  and  all,  and  such  a  bonnet  I  And  those  great 
spectacles.  I  must  say  I  expected  something  more  fashionable.  And 
coming  from  an  'igh  family  too.' 

The  curate  smiled.  He  had  opened  the  door  for  Miss  Borrowdale 
on  her  leaving  the  apartment,  and  had  ascertained  the  hue  of  the  eyes 
concealed  by  those  unbecoming  appliances,  the  green  spectacles.  To 
his  hostess's  regrets  that  she  had  failed  to  secure  an  instructress  who 
would  polish  her  children's  manners,  and  give  them  a  certain  air  of 
hong  tong^  he  opposed  his  conviction  that,  despite  her  quiet  dress, 
Miss  Borrowdale  had  evidently  moved  in  the  highest  circles.  And,  as 
Mr.  Swelby  was  on  speaking  terms  with  live  earls,  this  reassured  her. 

III. 

When  Miss  Borrowdale  reached  the  small  apartment  near  the  roof, 
allotted  to  her,  she  caught  sight  of  her  own  face  and  spectacles  in  the 
glass  and  burst  out  laughing.  Then  she  threw  the  glasses  off  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  between  the  little  bed  and  the  little  window  and 
surveyed  her  new  domain. 

'  No  hot  water,  a  glass  the  size  of  one's  face,  no  maid,  and  painted 
furniture,'  she  murmured.  *  This  is  real  life  1  I  wonder  how  I  shall 
get  through  my  hair  I  I  won't  be  beaten.  And  how  can  I  dress  for 
dinner  ?  No  one  has  unpacked  my  trunk.'  Then  she  remembered 
that  tea  was  the  only  forthcoming  refreshment,  which  was  the  more 
inconvenient  as  she  had  lunched  merely  upon  biscuits  and  sherry. 

'  Oh !  that  drawing-room  scene ! '  she  continued.  ^  This  is  indeed 
something  new  I  The  terrible  fat  woman  with  her  pomposity,  the 
vulgar  man  with  his  jingling  pockets  and  his  good-nature,  lliose 
dreadful  children  I  Cottagers'  children  are  princes  to  them.  I  never 
imagined  that  such  persons  could  exist.  Two  months  alone  with 
those  four  children  I  Courage,  my  dear ;  human  nature  is  worth 
studying ;  let  me  merge  my  consciousness  in  that  of  others  for  a  time. 
And  this  is  life — ^real  Ufe  ?  Yes ;  I  am  indeed  living,  I  am  wrestling 
with  circumstance.  I  wonder  if  they  will  starve  me  ?  I  almost  hope 
so.     If  the  rain  would  come  through  this  roof,  and  the  wind  through 

this  window,  it  would  be  perfect  I   And  yet — poor  Emmy ^    Here 

the  fictitious  Miss  Borrowdale  burst  into  tears,  and  passed  the  next 
ten  minutes  in  laughing  and  weeping  alternately. 
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^  I  say,  Miss  Borrowdale,  ain't  you  coming  to  tea  ? '  cried  a  small 
voice,  as  a  small  band  rattled  impatiently  at  the  handle  of  the  locked 
door.  ^  It's  getting  cold,  and  Monty  has  eaten  all  the  jam  off  the 
bread,  and  Etta  and  Ju  say  they  can't  wait  any  longer.' 

Then  Miss  Borrowdale  dried  her  eyes,  and  came  down  to  the 
schoolroom,  a  bare,  cheerless  apartment,  hung  with  maps  and  scantily 
furnished,  on  the  next  floor.  The  window  was  high,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  part  of  the  stables,  including  a  pump.  The  tea-table  was  not 
more  inviting  from  its  recent  invasion  by  Master  Monty. 

*  I  say,  haven't  you  been  crying  ? '  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the 
innocent  beartlessness  of  a  yoimg  child.  *  I  can  see,  for  all  your 
great  spectacles.  Why  do  governesses  always  cry  the  first  day  ? 
Only  babies  should  cry.' 

'  If  you  make  any  more  remarks  upon  me,  Monty,  I  shall  put  you 
in  the  comer,'  she  replied,  to  his  amazement. 

Of  course  he  made  one  to  test  her,  and  immediately  found  him- 
self in  the  comer.  Monty  felt  that  the  crucial  moment  had  come, 
and  that  he  or  she  must  be  master  of  the  situation  now  and  for  ever. 
He  therefore  put  forth  all  his  powers  and  a  dreadful  battle  ensued, 
from  which  Miss  Borrowdale  emerged  victorious  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes. 

*To  think  of  a  miserable  little  boy  like  you  defying  me  I'  she 
cried,  while  Monty  howled  dismally,  but  submissively,  and  soon 
came  and  laid  his  golden  curls  on  her  shoulder,  and  asked  to  be 
kissed. 

It  took  longer  to  vanquish  the  three  girls ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  they,  too,  found  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  will  stronger  than 
their  own,  and  that  had  apparently  never  been  crossed. 

'  Let's  have  her  sent  away  I '  said  Ju  to  Etta  when  they  dis- 
covered the  fact.     *  What  can  we  tell  Ma  about  her  ? ' 

This  involved  some  cogitation  on  the  part  of  the  yoimg 
ladies. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival,  the  new  governess — bonnet,  spectacles, 
and  all — was  walking  in  the  fields  with  her  young  charges,  accom- 
panied by  the  renowned  pug.  Snip.  They  passed  through  a  dairy  of 
sober-looking  cows,  who  were  thoughtfully  chewing  the  cud  and 
blinking  in  the  sunshine.  Snip  of  course  flew  at  their  heels,  after 
the  manner  of  small  dogs,  and  then  dashed  away  snarling  and  exult- 
ing at  their  clumsy  and  futile  efforts  to  poke  him  with  their  horns. 
But  a  high-spirited  young  lieifer,  too  young  to  take  such  annoyances 
with  the  philosophy  of  her  more  experienced  sisters,  resented  Snip's 
impertinence,  and,  lashing  her  tail  and  elevating  her  hind-quarters 
with  the  angular  clumsiness  peculiar  to  a  cow,  charged  Snip  and 
pursued  him.  Snip's  heart  misgave  him.  He  fled  to  his  young 
friends,  who,  seeing  the  lashed  tail  and  furious  onslaught  of  the 
heifer — who  was  speedily  reinforced  by  the  whole  dairy,  their  straight 
backs  rising  and  falling  like  so  many  levers  in  a  complicated 
machine,  and  their  tails  appearing  every  second  above  thei  — 
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were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  wild  shrieks.  Their  in- 
structress pursued  them,  vainly  trying  to  get  them  to  tmn  and  face 
the  herd  ;  and  at  last,  finding  that  the  animals  came  thundering  on, 
and  would  soon  trample  and  perhaps  gore  the  children,  seized 
Monty's  stick  and  with  that  and  her  mnbrella  turned  to  resist  the 
charge  alone.  She  threw  her  spectacles  and  the  stick  at  the  fore- 
most cows,  and  then  rapidly  opened  and  shut  the  umbrella  in  the 
creatures'  faces.  But  alas  I  the  main  body  still  thundered  on,  and 
in  a  minute  Miss  Borrowdale  was  down,  and  the  charge  upon  her. 
At  that  moment  there  was  the  lusty  shout  of  a  male  voice,  and  two 
quick  following  reports  from  a  double-barrelled  gun  fired  in  the  air, 
then  a  man  in  gaiters  and  shooting-coat  leapt  the  stile,  and  rushed 
towards  the  now  retreating  cows,  who  scattered  themselves  in  all 
directions  at  the  sound  of  the  gun. 

Miss  Borrowdale  rose  before  the  sportsman  reached  her,  first 
kneeling,  and  then  standing,  a  little  tremulously. 

^  Thank  you  for  your  shots,'  she  said,  seeing  the  sportsman,  and 
observing  that  the  children  were  safe  (though  crying  bitterly)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stile.  *  It  is  not  agreeable  to  be  trampled  upon, 
though  cows  are  better  than ' 

'  Are  you  not  hurt  ?     Are  you  quite  sure  ? '  he  asked,  anxiously. 

*  Thanks,  not  at  all.  Only  a  little  bruised.  A  hoof  touched  my 
arm  only  and  my  dress.' 

The  sportsman  sank  on  one  ^  knee  to  pick  up  the  severe  bonnet, 
which  was  now  an  amorphous  thing,  and  looked  up  in  undisguised 
admiration  at  the  tall  beautiful  figure  above  him.  Her  blue  eyes 
sparkled  in  undimmed  beauty,  the  nostrils  of  the  delicate  arched  nose 
quivered  like  tliose  of  a  thorough-bred  when  the  hounds  give  tongue, 
a  flush  of  victory  was  on  her  cheeks,  her  gold  hair  had  descended  in 
two  heavy  braids,  and  was  all  ruffled  by  the  breeze.  He  thought  her 
the  most  lovely  being  he  had  ever  seen — a  heroine,  a  princess,  an 
impersonation  of  victory,  and  surrendered  his  heart  to  her  on  the 
spot.  The  long  fringes  of  the  lady's  beautiful  eyes  drooped  before 
his  impassioned  gaze,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  tenderer  victory 
suffused  her  cheek. 

Thanks  to  the  prattle  of  the  children,  he  soon  knew  her  name, 
address,  and  condition,  and  left  her  at  the  gates  of  the  Grove,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  wildly  devising  plans  for  improving  the  acquaintance. 
After  sitting  in  enraptured  meditation  for  half  an  hour  on  the  top  of 
a  five-barred  gate,  a  thought  struck  him.  He  took  np  his  gun, 
jumped  into  the  road,  which  ran  by  a  common,  and  struck  straight 
across  the  latter,  till  he  reached  a  villa  on  the  other  side  just  at  the 
end  of  the  street.  A  side  door  bore  the  inscription,  'Sui^ry;*  on 
the  outside  gate  was  the  legend  on  a  brass, '  James  Athole,  M.D/ 

*  An  old  friend  1 '  he  replied,  in  answer  to  the  man's  inquiry  for 
his  name,  when  he  had  been  admitted. 

*  What,  Dorsay  ?  Sir  Marmaduke  I '  cried  Dr.  Athole,  rising  at 
the  sight  of  his  visitor. 
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They  had  been  at  a  public  school  together,  and  were  contem- 
poraries. Sir  Marmaduke  had  taken  some  shooting  near  Sawleigh, 
and  the  evening  before  Dr,  Athole  had  dined  with  him  at  the  village 
inn  where  he  was  lodging.     It  was  now  only  the  3rd  of  September. 

*  In  your  description  of  Sawleigh  last  night,  Athole,  you  amused 
me  with  a  sketch  of  some  queer  people  living  at  the  Grove,'  began 
Sir  Marmaduke. 

'  I  did.  The  Bobbinet-Tompkinses,  some  of  my  best  patients. 
Somebody  always  ill  there.' 

*  So  you  told  me,  my  dear  fellow.     Is  anybody  ill  now  ? ' 

*  Well,  not  ill,  but  on  my  books.  They  fancy  the  little  boy  is 
ailing — only  son  and  heir — so  I  look  him  up  from  time  to  time, 
satisfy  them  with  a  little  bitter  water  by  way  of  a  tonic,  and  occa- 
sionally venture  to  hint  at  poorer  diet.     That's  all.' 

'  The  very  thing  I '   cried  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  ecstasy. 

Dr.  Athole  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  fed 
his  pulse.  Had  Sir  Marmaduke  got  a  sunstroke  that  warm  Septem- 
ber afternoon  ? 

*  The  little  boy  has  a  governess,'  continued  Sir  Marmftduke,  and 
Dr.  Athole  smiled.  r- 

*  I  need  not  feel  his  pulse,'  he  thought.  *  Dorsay  is  suflfering 
from  a  pretty  governess.  Symptoms :  incoherence,  fever,  delusions. 
Treatment :  two  parts  ridicule  to  one  of  remonstrance ;  fill  up  with 
indifference.' 

*  Little  boys  of  that  age  usually  have  governesses.  Sir  Marma- 
duke,' he  replied  aloud. 

*  Not  such  governesses  as  this,'  returned  Sir  Marmaduke,  whose 
malady  had  reached  so  divine  an  elevation  that  he  was  impervious  to 
ridicule. 

Then,  to  the  amazement  of  Dr.  Athole,  who  was  himself  young, 
handsome,  and  in  that  fancy-free  condition  when  things  concerning 
the  tender  passion  have  lost  nothing  of  their  original  bloom,  the 
sportsman  discovered  to  him  the  wound  he  had  received  in  that  day's 
<jhase,  when  the  blind  archer — turning  the  tables — had  made  game 
of  him,  and  transfixed  the  fluttering  thing  beneath  his  waistcoat  with 
such  fatal  effect. 

*So  you  wish  to  be  introduced  to  this  young  lady?'  said  the 
physician,  with  a  thoughtful  air  of  pondering  the  gravity  of  symp- 
toms. *Who  is  she,  and  what?  She  is  a  stranger  to  everybody 
here  but  the  Bobbinet-Tompkinses,  who  first  saw  h^r  about  ten 
days  ago.' 

*Who  is  she?  A  daughter  of  the  gods  from  her  appearance! 
and,  if  I  have  my  will,  she  will  be  Lady  Dorsay  before  long.' 

*  You  intend  to  marry  this  lady,  then  ?  Don^t  you  think.  Sir 
Marmaduke,  that  you  had  better  go  through  a  course  of  cooling 
medicine  for  a  time  ?  Or  shall  I  shock  you  ?  I  have  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery  at  hand  I ' 

^  You  have  no  assistant,  Athole  ;  a  man  of  your  standing  should 
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have  one.     I  have,  as  you  know,  made  some  progresB  in  the  study  of 
the  healing  art ' 

*  You  have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  he  dangerous  to  any 
person  upon  whom  you  exercise  it,'  interrupted  the  expert,  with  a 
smile.  ^  I  would  put  more  &ith  in  the  virgin  page  of  innocence. 
But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  incoherent,  has  this  to  do  with 
your  delusion  about  marrying?' 

Sir  Marmaduke  briefly  explained.  His  plan  was  to  personate 
Dr.  Athole's  assistant,  and  in  this  character  gain  admittance  to  the 
Bobbinet-Tompkins'  schoolroom.  After  much  discussion  Dr.  Athole 
refuserl.  He  could  not,  he  said,  incur  the  responsibility  of  risking 
the  happiness,  perhaps  even  the  good  name,  of  a  young  woman  who 
depended  upon  herself  for  her  bread.  Then  it  was  that  Sir  Marma- 
duke charged  the  doctor  with  being  himself  smitten. 

^  In  that  case,'  he  said,  ^  let  us  each  have  a  fair  field  and  no 
fevour,  and  let  her  decide  which  is  the  best  man  of  the  two. 
Neither  of  us  will  take  an  unfair  advantage.  It  shall  be  all  on  the 
square.     The  man  who  makes  the  best  running  wins.' 

This  imputation  Dr.  Athole  disclaimed  with  much  amusement. 
The  idea  of  adoring  any  particular  individual  is  so  indescriliably 
droll  to  a  being  whose  heart  is  intact.  But  he  hinted  at  possible 
danger  from  Mr.  Swelby,  whose  history  of  Miss  Borrowdale's  recep- 
tion at  the  Grove  he  retailed,  unconsciously  taking  care  that  it  lost 
nothing  in  the  second  narration. 

Now  Sir  Marmaduke  was  accustomed  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  accomplish  his  will — that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  man.  More- 
over, besides  the  advantage  of  sex,  he  possessed  those  of  wealth,  rank, 
and  personal  fascination,  and  consequently  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  being  y)alked  in  his  desires.  Dr.  Athole,  on  the  contrary,  pos- 
sessed the  advantage  of  sex  only,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
been  occasionally  obliged  to  yield  to  the  will  of  others.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  stronger  will  prevailed,  and  after  some  discussion 
Sir  Mannaduke  Dorsay  became  a  member  of  Dr.  Athole's  household^ 
under  the  style  and  title  of  Mr.  Killem,  qualified  assistant.  He  was 
tluis  introduced  to  Mrs.  Athole,  tlie  doctor's  mother,  that  very 
evcnin[(,  after  having  changed  his  hunting  gear  and  received  his- 
jiortmantean  from  his  inn.  Mrs.  Athble  was  naturally  surprised  at 
the  suddenness  with  which  her  son  had  engaged  an  sissistant ;  but, 
being  told  that  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Killem,  his  old  fellow- 
student,  was  one  of  those  golden  ones  that  it  is  criminal  to  miss, 
and  being  charmed  by  the  gentlemanly  and  modest  demeanour  of 
the  new  assistant,  received  him  very  graciously. 

*  By  tlio  way,  Killem,'  said  tlie  doctor  at  breakfast  next  mornings 
*you  may  Jis  well  go  down  to  the  surgery,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the 
dispenser  while  he  is  making  up  tlie  medicines — he  isn't  to  be  trusted 
— and  make  up  a  bottle  yourself  for  little  Tompkins:  two  graina 
sp.  gentian,  fill  up  with  aquaJ* 

The  assistant  stared  for  a  moment,  and  then  meekly  acqaiesoed. 
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while  Dr.  Athole's  countenance  behind  his  '  Lancet '  would  have  made 
a  good  study  for  *  L'homme  qui  rit.' 

When  the  assistant  found  himself  a  few  moments  afterwards  ia 
the  surgery  superintending  the  compounding  of  nauseous  things  by 
the  dispenser,  who  evidently  looked  down  upon  him  as  a  subordinate 
in  the  establishment,  and  listening  to  the  symptoms  of  a  woman  of 
fourscore,  who  appeared  to  have  inherited  every  fleshly  ill  occasioned 
by  Adam's  transgression,  he  began  to  feel  that  he  could  realise  the 
emotions  of  Jacob  during  his  seven  years'  shepherding.  After  care- 
fully noting  down  the  symptoms  of  a  dozen  people  in  a  little  book, 
he  sat  in  the  doctor's  chair  in  the  consulting  room  and  laughed  aloud.. 
Then  he  took  a  stethoscope,  and  looked  through  it  across  the  common 
at  the  ancestral  trees  of  the  Grove,  vainly  hoping  to  hit  the  school- 
room window. 

*  I  must  keep  a  diary — "  Diary  of  a  Physician  I " '  he  said  to  him- 
self; *  my  experiences  will  furnish  me  with  laughter  in  hoary  age, 
and  they  give  me  something  in  common  with  her.  Yes ;  she,  too, 
is  oppressed  by  uncongenial  toil,  and  subject  to  the  wishes  of  others. 
And,  alas  I  dependent  for  bread  upon  such  things  I — that  is,  if  bread 
be  necessary  to  so  divine  a  creature,  which  I  doubt  I  My  divine  I 
I  wonder  what  delicious  name  belongs  to  her — Doris?  Hermione? 
Geraldine? — ask  the  children,  they  will  know.  Suppose  it  should 
be  Matilda  or  Betsy !  Well  1  even  Betsy  would  be  beautiful  if  it 
were  hers  1  '*  When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her 
name ! "  ' 

At  that  very  moment  Miss  Borrowdale,  sitting  in  the  schoolroom, 
at  lessons,  was  also  devoured  by  inward  mirth. 

'  What  a  diary  mine  will  be  I '  she  was  thinking.  ^  The  cow  inci- 
dent will  give  it  relief.  I  shall  call  him  the  Handsome  Unknown,, 
or  the  Deliverer.  At  lunch  I  will  get  the  names  of  the  resident 
gentry  from  the  Bobbinets,  and  guess  at  his.  I  am  glad  that  I  shall 
never  meet  him.  I  am  not  sorry  that  the  bonnet  was  smashed — and 
the  spectacles !  what  would  he  have  thought  of  those  ? ' 

Ten  minutes  later  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  called  the  attention  of 
the  scholars  from  their  books,  and  they  were  with  diflBculty  kept  in 
their  seats.  Then  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins^ 
with  a  face  heated  from  ascending  the  stairs,  and  with  her  cap-strings 
flying,  bustled  in. 

*  Dr.  Athole  is  sent  for  to  a  case  of  life  and  death,  my  dears,'  she 
said,  pantingly  ;  ^  so  he's  sent  his  assistant,  Mr.  Killem,  this  morning,, 
just  to  report  progress ' — and  the  tall  figure  of  the  Handsome  Un- 
known entered  behind  her. 

The  old  custom  of  professional  attire  has  gone  out,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  unsuitable  to  Mr.  Killem  in  the  plain  morning  suit 
of  Sir  Marmaduke ;  nor  was  the  well-bred  ease  of  his  manner,  as  he 
saluted  the  presiding  deity  of  the  little  domain,  startling,  thougk 
decidedly  agreeable. 

Now  why  did  Miss  Borrowdale's  heart  sink  as  she  beheld  the  hero 
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of  yesterday  ?  And  what  could  she  mean  by  murmuring  within 
herself,  ^  Only  a  doctor's  assistant ! '  Do  governesses  usually  require 
their  male  acquaintances  to  be  dukes  ? 

IV. 

*I  ASKED  to  be  admitted  to  the  schoolroom,  Miss  Borrowdale,' 
observed  the  doctor  calmly,  *  because  I  thought  it  as  well  to  see  the 
conditions  under  which  the  little  man  works.  I  need  scarcely  hint  to 
you,  who  have  made  the  subject  your  study,  that  health  and  mental 
occupation  in  children  are  inextricably  inteimixed.' — *  If  she  knew  my 
extensive  ignorance  of  either ' — he  reflected, 

*  If  he  suspected  my  utter  inexperience  of  children,'  thought 
she,  while  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  impressed  by  the  doctor's  last 
mouth-filling  words,  and  the  careful  interest  he  evinced  in  Monty  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  as  a  merely  physical  phenomenon,  began  to  think 
that  in  future  she  should  desire  the  presence  of  the  assistant  rather 
than  the  principal.  *  He  has  the  very  newest  ideas,'  she  thought,  and 
proceeded  to  ask  some  rather  embarrassing  questions  touching  the 
young  doctor's  studies  and  experience. 

Then  Monty's  tongue  and  pulse  were  examined,  and  the  most 
learned  remarks,  in  words  five  syllables  long,  were  made  upon  him  by 
his  new  physician,  who  had  no  fear  of  the  mother  and  children,  but 
who  experienced  a  constant  tingling  of  apprehension  lest  the  more 
learned  governess  should  find  him  out.  The  question  then  turned 
upon  Monty's  studies,  when  it  was  the  governess's  turn  to  fear  being 
found  out  by  the  doctor. 

Then  Etta,  who  had  been  frightened  by  the  cows,  and  displayed 
hysterical  symptoms,  had  to  be  treated.  The  doctor  took  out  his 
watch,  his  stethoscope,  and  a  little  clinical  thermometer,  made  use  of 
them  all,  wrote  tlie  symptoms  down  in  a  little  book,  having  borrowed 
Miss  Borrowdale's  pen  for  the  purpose,  promised  a  composing^  draught, 
and  prescribed  a  holiday. 

*  Such  a  delightful  man!  so  attentive  and  particular,  Tompkins  I' 
Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  observed  afterwards.  *So  different  from 
these  rude  country  potecaries.' 

*  There  is  one  more  patient,'  said  the  doctor,  having  finished 
these  duties,  '  and  the  most  patient  of  them  all.  ^  I  hope.  Miss  Bor- 
rowdale,  that  you  will  not  refuse  my  services,  which  I  am  sure  you 
need.' 

She  having,  with  thanks,  declared  herself  well,  he  appealed  to 
Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins. 

*  You,  dear  madam,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  delicacy 
of  a  lady's  nervous  organisation,  are  aware,'  he  said,  '  that  one  does 
not  risk  one's  life  in  saving  four  precious  lives  without  some  strain 
upon  the  system ' 

*  Eisk  one's  life  1 '  exclaimed  the  lady. 
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Then  the  doctor  related  the  cow  history  with  enthusiasm,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  Mrs.  Tompkins,  who  had  heard  a  very  different 
version  from  the  children,  for  they  were  ashamed,  particularly  Monty, 
of  their  freak,  and  had  found  it  necessary  to  put  things  in  a  more 
artistic  light  before  their  mother. 

She  embraced  Miss  Borrowdale  with  effusion,  and  kissed  her 
exquisite  cheeks  with  a  heartiness  that  resembled  pistol-shots,  and 
caused  Mr.  Killem  to  frown. 

*  She  may  think  herself  well,'  he  observed,  when  Miss  Borrowdale 
persisted  in  requiring  no  medical  aid ;  ^  but  you  and  I,  my  dear 
madam,  know  better.  These  nervous  affections  always  deceive  the 
patient.  The  eye  is  the  betrayer,  it  invariably  lets  out  these  little 
secrets.  Kindly  let  me  examine  the  pupils  of  your  eyes.  Miss 
Borrowdale.' 

*  Pray  examine  my  pupils'  eyes,  if  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Killem ;  you 
will  find  them  bright  and  sharp-sighted,'  she  replied  demurely. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however ;  the  mock  doctor  gently  removed 
the  green  spectacles  (a  new  pair  purchased  immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent), and  the  beautiful  face  was  undisguised  before  him,  blushing 
slightly,  and  with  a  gentle  appeal  in  the  upward  gaze.  The  doctor 
coloured  at  his  own  audacity  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if 
to  concentrate  his  gaze.  '  Most  interesting  case,'  he  murmured ;  *  a 
class  of  eye  that  I  have  made  my  special  study  ;  a  daily  opportunity 
such  as  this  would  be  the  making  of  me.  H'm  !  Thank  you.'  Then 
he  withdrew  his  intent  gaze  and  thoughtfully  stroked  his  chin,  and 
twice  ejaculated  *  H'm  ! ' 

'  Nothing  serious  in  the  eye,  I  hope  ?  *  asked  Mrs.  Bobbinet- 
Tompkins ;  '  I  couldn't  have  a  governess  with  bad  eyes.' 

'  There  is  something  very  serious,  indeed,  in  these  eyes,'  he  replied 
thoughtfully,  *  but  the  eyes  are  not  bad  by  any  means.  The  indica- 
tions of  internal  affections  given  by  them  are  important  and  highly 
interesting  to  a  man  of  science,  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins.  Not  that 
you  need  apprehend  more  than  a  passing  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system  if  taken  in  time;  all  the  young  lady  wants  is  rest  and 
amusement.' 

^  I  have  a  good  deal  of  amusement  in  this  house,'  observed  the 
young  lady,  with  a  glance  that  nearly  upset  the  doctor's  gravity  ;  *  I 
dislike  rest.' 

*  There  is  a  superluminosity  and  a  hyperpenetrative  capacity  in 
these  orbs  of  vision,  my  dear  madam,  that  is  at  once  striking  and 
alarming,'  continued  the  doctor,  wisely  addressing  the  hostess ;  '  the 
iridescent  chromatism  of  the  choroid  is  of  a  hyperbrilliant  character, 
the  incandescence  of  the  central  orb  gives  indications  that  should  not 
be  disregarded.  Allow  jne  one  more  glance.  Miss  Borrowdale,'  he 
added,  hastily  scribbling  in  the  pocket-book. 

She  allowed  it,  but  gave  him  a  look  of  proud  indignation  that  he 
answered  by  one  of  appealing  penitence. 
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*  What  a  learned  young  man  ! '  observed  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins,  in  admiration  and  with  lifted  hands* 

Then  the  doctor  took  the  delicate  blue- veined  wrist  of  the  patient 
in  his  tremulous  fingers,  and  bent  over  it  with  the  air  of  a  man 
touching  a  relic. 

^ Ain't  she  to  put  out  her  tongue?'  inquired  Monty,  who  was 
watching  the  proceedings  with  interest. 

*  No,'  returned  the  doctor,  shortly. 

'  Then  she  must  show  her  arm,  it's  awful  bad ;  Genny  saw  it  when 
she  was  dressing  this  morning,'  added  the  boy. 

^  Oh,  only  a  little  stifi*! '  the  patient  said  hastily,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  all  to  show  the  limb. 

^  I  never  saw  such  an  arm  in  all  my  life  ! '  said  the  doctor,  gazing 
distractedly  at  a  limb  that  might  have  been  chiselled  by  Phidias 
from  the  purest  marble.  There  was  a  great  discoloured  blotch  in  its 
white  roundness  where  a  cow's  hoof  had  trampled  it ;  and  he  looked 
upon  the  bruise  with  a  pitiful  gaze,  that  he  might  have  given  to  his 
own  suffering  child :  •  Does  that  hurt  ? '  he  asked,  laying  one  finger, 
ever  so  gentle,  upon  the  bruise. 

*  Not  in  the  least,  and  I  shouldn't  care  if  it  did,'  she  replied  with 
some  contempt. 

*  That  she  wouldn't,  she's  as  plucky  as  plucky,'  Monty  shouted. 
Mr.  Killem  stroked  Monty's  curls  with  tenderness,  and  gently 

drew  the  sleeve  over  the  beautiful  limb,  promising  an  ointment  for 
it.  The  word  osculation  had  trembled  upon  his  lips,  but  he  had 
wisely  suppressed  it. 

*  The  great  thing  would  be,'  he  said,  ^  to  forget  the  terrors  of 
yesterday.  To  that  end  it  would  be  desirable  that  Miss  Borrowdale 
and  the  charming  objects  of  her  care  should  be  separated  for  a  few 
hours.'  Then  he  proposed  that  the  children  should  be  taken  upon  an 
excursion  with  their  parents ;  while  Mrs.  Athole  should  call  with  the 
doctor's  waggonette  and  take  Miss  Borrowdale  for  a  drive  after  lunch, 
and  keep  her  at  the  doctor's  till  night.  This  was  readily  agreed  to 
by  all  but  the  young  lady  herself,  whose  opinion  was  not  asked.  She, 
however,  after  some  reflection,  thought  it  better  to  yield  to  circum- 
stances. 

'  A  doctor's  household,'  she  mused,  *  will  be  a  new  study,  and  it 
will  be  a  relief  to  get  away  from  this.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Killem  lives 
at  the  Atholes' ! ' 

Dr.  Athole  was  immensely  diverted  by  his  new  assistant's  notes 
and  reports,  when  the  latter  returned  to  head-quarters. 

*  By  Jove,  Killem !  you  will  cut  me  out  with  my  patients ! '  he 
cried  ;  '  what  a  pity  you  don't  go  in  for  the  profession  in  earnest ! 
You  would  make  your  fortune  in  the  West  End  with  the  Binallest 
modicum  of  skill.     But  that  eye  business  was  rather  dangerous ^* 

^  It  completely  finished  me,'  interrupted  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  a 
sigh. 

*  I  must  give  out  that  you  are  the  coming  oculist.    And  one 
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word,  my  friend ;  beware  of  going  back !  This  unprotected  girl's 
reputation  is  almost  in  your  hands  already.  Bemember  her  position 
and  yours.  A  very  slight  breath  of  talk  will  ruin  a  governess.  But 
I  have  your  word  that  she  is  to  be  Lady  Dorsay.' 

^  If  she  will  condescend,*  replied  Sir  Marmaduke,  steadily  meeting 
the  doctor's  penetrating  gaze. 

'  The  word  of  a  gentleman,'  added  Dr.  Athole ;  *  and  remember, 
Sir  Marmaduke,  that  my  own  professional  career  in  this  place 
depends  upon  your  discretion.  Should  the  murder  out,  there  is  an 
end  of  me  as  far  as  Bawleigh  is  concerned.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  already  your  debtor  to  an  extent  I  can 
never  repay.  Eely  on  my  discretion.  I  think  that  you  may  trust 
me,  Athole.' 

And  the  doctor  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Killem  found  no  difficulty  in  interesting  Mrs.  Athole  in  the 
nervous  patient  at  the  Grove ;  he  and  the  doctor  between  them  so 
skilfully  represented  the  case  that,  by  the  time  the  carriage  arrived, 
her  motherly  bosom  yearned  over  the  friendless  young  heroine,  and 
she  had  formed  a  thousand  plans  for  having  her  constantly  in  her 
house  and  thus  lightening  the  tedium  of  her  existence. 

Just  as  they  were  starting.  Dr.  Athole  said,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  inspiration 

*  Would  you  care  to  accompany  my  mother,  Killem  ?  it  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  of  studying  the  country  if  you  like  rustic  scenery.' 

Mr.  Killem  replied  eagerly,  *that  he  did  care,'  and  would  join 
Mrs.  Athole  at  the  Grove  gates,  when  she  had  fetched  the  patient. 

Miss  Borrowdale's  face,  it  must  be  confessed,  changed  colour  when, 
on  issuing  from  the  g£^tes,  she  saw  her  medical  attendant,  who  hastily 
flung  away  a  cigarj  and  sprung  upon  the  carriage  step,  and  thence  into 
the  waggonette  by  Mrs.  Athole's  side. 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Killem ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Athole  suddenly,  *  I  have 
been  wondering  all  day  who  you  were  like,  and  now  it  has  come  to  me. 
An  old  school-fellow  of  James's,  a  youth  named  Dorsay,  now  Sir 
Marmaduke  Dorsay.' 

*  Indeed  !  what  curious  things  accidental  likenesses  are ! '  he 
returned,  stooping  to  pick  up  something.  *  If  you  care  for  anecdote, 
Mrs.  Athole,  I  might  tell  you  of  a  case  in  point.'  And  he  straight- 
way invented  a  history  that  kept  the  ladies  laughing  for  a  mile 
or  two. 

Miss  Borrowdale's  attire  was  to-day  less  suggestive  of  her  calling. 
Her  dress  was  of  a  light  grey,  fitting  to  the  shape,  and  simply  but 
elegantly  made,  and  adorned  with  a  fresh  rosebud  at  her  collar.  No 
severe  bonnet,  but  a  grey  felt  hat,  rested  on  her  shining  hair-braids, 
and  the  green  spectacles  vainly  tried  to  mar  the  general  loveliness  of 
her  appearance. 

*  Miss  Borrowdale,  why,  may  I  ask,  do  you  wear  those  horrible 
things  ? '  said  the  doctor.  *  Surely  the  eyes  that  I  examined  so  closely  this 
morning  require  no  such  protection.    Indeed  it  is  an  injustice  to  y<    r 
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friends  to — interpose  such  a  barrier  between  them  and  yourself.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Athole  ?  * 

*  Certainly.  I  think,  my  dear,  at  your  age,  unless  your  eyes  are 
really  bad,  it  is  a  pity  to ' 

*  Ah  1  Mr.  KiUem  has  found  me  out  I '  she  interrupted  with  a 
charming  blush.  *  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  I  confess.  The  fact 
is — ahem — this  is  my  first  situation,  and  I  feel  that  I  don't  look 
quite — as — as — in  short,  not  very  professional ' 

*  In  other  words,  younger  and  prettier  than  is  quite  desirable  to 
your  employers,  my  dear,'  added  the  kind  matron  ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  spectacles  vanished,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  beautiful 
eyes  behind  them. 

They  drove  to  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which 
there  was  a  view  that  it  was  considered  disgraceful  at  Eawleigh  not 
to  have  seen ;  and  the  elder  lady,  not  being  equal  to  the  ascent,  asked 
the  young  people  to  climb  the  hill  without  her,  which  they  did  with 
great  satisfaction  to  themselves.  They  talked  about  a  thousand 
things,  particularly  contemporary  literature.  Miss  Borrowdale  de- 
preciated the  Laureate,  and  was  enthusiastic  about  a  poet  whose 
fame  was  confined  to  a  tiny  clique  out  of  which  his  very  existence 
was  ifnknown. 

*  Don't  knock  over  any  more  of  my  idols,  pray.  Miss  Borrowdale,* 
said  the  doctor  at  last  with  a  pathetic  glance.  He  had  very  pathetic 
eyes,  as  his  patient  had  observed  in  the  morning — very  bright  ones 
too.  *  You  must  at  least  acknowledge  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
"  Lord  of  Burleigh." ' 

*  It  is  pretty  enough,  and  therefore  poor,'  returned  the  disciple  of 
culture.  *The  story,  too,  is  particularly  foolish.  There  is  nothing  so 
miserable  as  an  unequal  marriage.' 

She  sighed  deeply  and  looked  sad :  one  might  have  imagined  that 
she  had  tried  the  thing.  Sir  Marmaduke  looked  sad,  too.  '  Oh  !  if 
she  knew  1 '  he  sighed. 

*  Ah  I  if  he  could  but  guess  I '  she  mused. 

'  Why  is  she  so  far  beneath  me  ? '  thought  he. 

*  Ah  !  why  am  I  so  far  above  him  ? '  mused  she  ;  *  and  such  a  name 
too!' 

'  Your  name  is  peculiar,  Mr.  Killem,'  she  ventured  to  observe  after 
a  thoughtful  pause :  *  surely  rather  unfortunate  for  one  in  your  pro- 
fession.    Did  you  ever  entertain  the  idea  of  changing  it  ? ' 

*  What's  in  a  name  ? '  returned  Sir  Marmaduke,  forgetting  how 
fatal  his  appellation  proved  to  the  originator  of  the  scornful  question. 

*  Everything  is  in  a  name.' 

*  At  all  events  mine  is  an  honest  one  ;  it  conveys  an  exact  notion 
of  my  ofiice,  and  makes  no  pretence.' 

'  Do  you  think  that  people  quite  like  being  killed  ? ' 

*  They  like  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them  as  a  rule. 
Ah  I '  he  sighed,  *  if  I  could  but  kill  one  particular  patient  of  mine ! 
The  rest  might  live  for  all  I  cared  1 ' 
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Miss  Borrowdale  laughed.  '  How  would  Cain  fit  you  for  a  first 
name  ?  AflFectionately,  Cany.  Does  the  whole  Killem  race  inherit 
this  murderous  instinct  ?     Does  it  run  in  the  family? ' 

*  Oh !  yes ;  but  it  shows  itself  in  different  ways.  My  ancestors 
were  soldiers.  I  am  the  first  of  my  family  that  has  taken  to  medi- 
cine. My  descendants  may  be  butchers  or  even  Reviewers,  who 
knows?  But  my  Christian  name  is  by  chance  Marmaduke,  affec- 
tionately, Duke.' 

*  Duke  !  A  much  more  suitable  name'  It  suggested  the  title 
to  which  she  felt  him  to  be  entitled. 

'  Ah !  and  yours,  Miss  Borrowdale  ?  I  saw  your  initials  at  the  end 
of  an  exercise,  "  E.  B." ' 

*  Mine  is  a  secret,'  she  replied,  colouring,  and  rapidly  spoke Jof 
something  else.  iv     ,ii/,      ..-    ** 

Oh  I  that  talk  and  walk  alone  in  the  wood  I  And  the  pleasant 
dinner  and  agreeable  society !  Eetinement  and  culture  without 
wealth  ;  ease  and  polish  without  grandeur  ! 

*  This  cannot  be  the  bourgeois  tone,'  thought  Miss  Borrowdale,  as 
they  sat  in  the  pretty  drawing-room  after  dinner.  Mrs.  Athole  was 
making  tea.  Dr.  Athole  was  sitting  by  his  fair  guest,  discoursing 
agreeably,  Mr.  Killem,  with  a  cup  in  his  hand,  was  leaning  against 
the  mantelpiece  near  her,  and  observing  every  turn  of  her  figure, 
and  the  tea-maker  was  admiring  the  group.  ^  .     *  i        Okl 

Too  quickly  did  the  pleasant  evening  draw  to  its  end,  but  perhaps 
not  the  least  agreeable  part  of  it  was  the  walk  home  across  the  common 
and  through  the  grounds  of  the  Grove  in  the  light  of  the  harvest- 
moon.  And  if  the  young  doctor  pressed  the  young  governess's  slender 
hand  very  warmly  on  parting  at  the  door,  who  could  blame  him  ? 

V. 

Dk.  Athole's  new  assistant  soon  became  the  rage  in  and  about  Eaw- 
leigh.  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  so  trumpeted  his  praises  that  every- 
body was  desirous  of  being  physicked  by  him.  Ladies  of  all  ages 
feigned  maladies  that  they  might  test  the  fascinating  doctor's  skill. 

'  We  must  humour  them,'  the  real  doctor  said,  laughing  and  half 
angry, '  but  the  consequences  of  a  discovery,  my  dear  Killem,  would 
now  be  fatal  to  me.'  And  he  instructed  the  assistant  how  to  make  a 
proper  diagnosis  of  cases,  which  he  then  himself  treated.  For  really 
serious  illnesses,  when  the  mock  doctor's  presence  was  insisted  upon, 
the  true  one  accompanied  him.  The  laughter  that  these  two  men 
indulged  in  on  emerging  from  a  sick  room  and  reaching  their  carriage 
was  sometimes  really  heartless,  and  surprised  the  groom,  who  was  a 
respectable  young  man. 

Mr.  Killem  was  constantly  in  requisition,  both  socially^  and 
medically,  at  the  Grove.  Sometimes  he  lunched  there,  and  once  he 
dined,  but,  finding  that  no  Mis?  Borrowdale  appeared  at  dinner,  took 
care  on  future  occasions  to  be  particularly  engaged  in  the  evening. 
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Miss  Borrowdale  found  the  schoolroom  singidarly  unattractive 
after  the  evening  at  the  Atholes.  Her  pupils  asked  questions  that 
she  was  unable  to  answer  without  first  consulting  books,  particularly 
dictionaries,  and  this  was  awkward. 

Their  mother  requested  that  they  might  do  mental  arithmetic  in 
the  presence  of  their  father.  *  I  am  ill  at  reckoning — it  becometh  a 
tapster,'  sighed  Miss  Borrowdale,  recalling  a  school-examination  at 
which  she  had  been  present  in  her  native  village,  when  the  master 
and  pupils  played  a  spirited  shuttlecock  game  with  shouted  figures, 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  each  other  in  the  mind  of  the 
lay  hearer. 

'  There's  something  wrong  about  her,'  the  two  elder  girls  whispered 
to  each  other,  ^and  how  did  she  come  by  this?  Let's  show  it 
to  Ma  1 ' 

There  was  an  hour's  wild  confusion  in  the  Grove  household ;  the 
*  this '  was  a  delicate  web  of  cambric,  edged  with  lace  and  marked 
with  a  cypher  and  a  coronet.  It  was  suddenly  produced  at  lunch  and 
-waved  before  the  eyes  of  Miss  Borrowdale,  whose  cheeks  quickly  hung 
out  the  fiaming  signals  of  guilt. 

'You  dropped  this  in  the  schoolroom.  Miss  Borrowdale,'  said 
Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  with  awful  severity,'  *  else  I  should  have 
thought  it  was  somebody's  else's.  It  is  quite  new.  Whoever  gave  it 
you  must  have  been  extravagant.' 

*  She  is,'  returned  Miss  Borrowdale,  with  a  terrible  lightning-flash 
behind  the  spectacles,  as  she  detected  the  meaning  too  well  expressed 
by  the  suspicious  glances  of  her  host  and  hostess.  Then  she  in- 
i^^ardly  smiled,  both  at  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  thing,  and 
the  contemptible  nature  of  their  imaginings — *  A  most  extravagant 
girll' 

*  And  who  is  the  girl  who  gives  you  these  fine  things  V  continued 
Mrs.  Tompkins.  *  A  coronet !  You  might  'ave  referred  us  to  such 
fine  friends,  I  think.  We  'ave  to  be  very  particler  with  strangers  in 
our  house.' 

Miss  Borrowdale  laughed.  *  Would  you  like  a  reference  to  this 
lady  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  We  should,  Miss,'  replied  Mr.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  with  dignity. 
•*  The  children  'as  to  be  considered.' 

*  Write,  then,  to  Lady  Ermengarde  Beaumonde,  Beaumonde 
•Castle,  Yorkshire,'  she  replied,  with  calm.  *She  is  at  present 
travelling,  but  her  letters  will  be  forwarded.' 

When  lunch  was  over.  Miss  Borrowdale  went  out  into  the  grounds, 
and  sat  under  some  trees  and  laughed. 

'This  is  novel ! '  she  murmured.  'Never  again  shall  I  complain 
of  the  unreality  of  life.  It  is  as  true  as  a  newspaper !  People  are 
suspected  of  petty  theft  in  real  life.  No  doubt  they  feel  as  I  did 
with  regard  to  the  possible  connection  between  carving-knives  and 
human  throttles  I  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  up  at  once  ;  it  will 
be  better  for  Emily.     How  will  she  endure  the  life  in  real  earnest  if 
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I  find  it  80  intolerable  even  in  jest  ?  I  always  felt  the  unsuitability 
of  these  Bobbinet-Tompkinses.  However,  the  thing  may  explode  of 
itself.  If  father  or  mother  should  write  to  my  cousins,  they  will  dis- 
claim all  knowledge  of  me,  and  there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry,  and  a 
notice  in  the  newspaper — "  Mysteriously  disappeared,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  a  lady  of  rank,  answering  to  the  name  of  Ermengarde,  etc.  1 " 
May  the  faithful  Amyline  only  manage  my  correspondence  adroitly  I 
Well  I  I  must  do  some  Murray  and  write  home.  What  incidents  can 
I  invent  ?     I  can't  meet  an  interesting  peasant  every  week.' 

Then  she  went  in,  and  by  the  time  school  began  again  had  written 
a  charming  letter,  pmrporting  to  be  the  journal  of  a  lady  travelling 
in  the  Tyrol,  dated  Something  Bach,  and  signed  Ermengarde. 

September  flitted  by.  Miss  Borrowdale  worked  steadily  at  the 
Grove,  and  Mr.  Killem  at  Dr.  Athole's,  though  each  impostor  several 
times  narrowly  escaped  detection. 

It  was  a  half-holiday,  and  Miss  Borrowdale  had  lunched  at  the 
doctor's,  and  was  coming  home  for  the  children's  tea.  Mr.  Killem 
walked  by  her  side,  and  each  was  silent,  mentally  preoccupied  with  a 
strengthening  resolution.  Hers  was  to  take  flight — his  to  know  his 
fate. 

'  Miss  Borrowdale,'  he  said  at  last,  *  I  have  looked  for  this  oppor- 
tunity for  days,  and  if  you  had  succeeded  in  your  efibrts  to  prevent 
my  coming  witli  you  this  afternoon  I  should  have  been  miserable. 
You  know  what  I  am  going  to  say ' 

'  I  know  that  it  is  very  cold,  Mr.  Killem,  and  rather  late.  I 
must  nm,  I  think.     Good-bye.' 

"^  No.     Hear  me  this  once  !     Let  me  know  my  fate ' 

'  Hush  1  please  hush  !     You  must  not  talk  in  that  way,  indeed  ! ' 

Sir  Marmaduke  was  silent  for  a  moment.  *  May  I  not  say  that 
I  love  you  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  hurt  tone. 

'I  hoped  to  have  spared — us — that!  Oh!  Mr.  Killem,  I  have 
deceived  you !  I  am  not  what  I  seem !  It  can  never,  never  be  I 
Forgive  me.  I  should  have  told  you  at  once  if  I  had  ever  dreamt 
of  this.' 

'  Stay,'  he  said,  detaining  her  by  the  hands  as  she  hastened  on. 
'  Whatever  you  are,  I  do  not  care.  You  are  a  stranger  to  me  ;  I  know 
nothing  of  your  home  and  friends,  and  you  know  nothing  of  mine. 
You  can  only  judge  by  your  eyes  whether  I  am  a  true  man  or  not.' 

*  I  know  that  you  are  a  true  man,'  she  replied,  tearfully ;  *  but 
I — oh !  if  you  knew,  you  would  never  speak.' 

*  Nothing  could  stand  between  us,  if  you  could  but  love  me.  I 
don't  care  who  or  what  you  are.  No  stain  upon  yoiu:  birth — if  you 
refer  to  such  a  possibility — nothing  could  stand  between  us  I  You 
yourself  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  amiss,  whatever  your — family  may 
be ' 

*  That  is  true,'  she  replied  with  a  smile,  as  she  released  her  hands 
from  the  doctor's  impassioned  grasp.  *  I  am  not  a  Miss  at  all  I  and 
my  family — Mr.  Killem,  forget  that  you  ever  knew  me.     I  shall 
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leave  at  once.  I  appreciate  your  generosity,  but  it  is  of  no  a\-ail. 
My  friends  would  never  allow  me  to  marry  a — forgive  me,  a  doctor  I 
Ah !  you  cannot  dream  of  the  misery  of  unequal  marriages  !  Good- 
bye, and  for  ever !  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  repent  that  I  have  de- 
ceived so  good  a  man — for  I  am  an  impostor !  though  I  know  you 
will  not  betray  me.' 

'  Only  one  minute,'  said  the  other  deceiver,  drawing  her  gently 
aside  towards  a  bench  beneath  a  broad-spreading  cedar  near  the 
house.  ^  I,  too,  am  not  what  I  seem.  I,  too,  am  an  impostor !  and 
as  such  beg  your  forgiveness.  It  was  all  for  love  I  When  I  saw  you 
facing  those  fierce  beasts,  I  loved  you,  and  swore  that  no  other  woman 
should  ever  be  my  wife  !  And  I  took  the  mock  doctor's  pa^  as  the 
only  way  of  getting  an  introduction.  So,  dearest  Emily,  we  are 
quits  in  that  respect.  Oh!  that  we  could  be  quits  in  the  way  of 
loving  I ' 

Miss  Borrowdale  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands — ^the  spec- 
tacles, by  the  way,  were  seldom  required  off  duty — and  stood 
trembling  beneath  the  soft  cedar  shade,  with  tears  trickling  through 
her  white  fingers.  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  his  emotion,  had  thrown 
himself  upon  one  knee,  and  was  trying  to  detach  one  hand  from  her 
bent  and  hidden  face.  They  made  rather  a  pretty  picture,  with  a 
ray  of  sunset  gold  slanting  through  the  cedar  upon  them. 

But  they  were  unconscious  of  exciting  any  admiration,  imtil  the 
exclamation, '  Here  she  is  I '  simultaneously  uttered  by  Mrs.  Bobbinet- 
Tompkins  and  Emestina,  caused  them  each  to  start  from  their  inter- 
esting pcsture,  when  they  saw  these  two  ladies  accompanied  by  a  tall 
gentleman  with  grey  hair,  an  arched  nose,  and  a  demeanour  dignified 
to  the  extent  of  stiffeess. 

'  Father  ! '  cried  Lady  Ermengarde,  advancing  with  crimsoned 
cheeks,  *  It  is  my  fault,  not  his  I  Forgive  me.  I  meant  no  harm — 
it  was  all  for  poor  Emmy's  sake.  I  should  have  told  you  afterwards 
and  no  one  would  have  guessed ' 

'  This  is  a  delightful  situation,  and  one  eminently  suitable  for 
my  daughter.  A  pretty  masquerade  !  Governess  to  these  kind 
of ' 


*  Oh  :  father ! ' 

'  Indeed,  my  lord,  we  'ad  no  idea  that  your  lordship's  daughter 
was  oiir  governess,'  apologised  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  who,  in  feet, 
had  believed  her  distinguished  visitor  to  be  labouring  under  some 
si  range  mental  delusion  when  she  led  him  forth  to  meet  and  inspect 
tlic  features  of  her  returning  governess. 

l^^rnestina  turned  pale,  for  the  charm  of  the  polished  young 
doctor's  manner  had  been  dangerously  attractive  to  a  girl  whose 
education  and  refinement  were  in  advance  of  her  surroundings. 

'  The  circumstance  will  never,  I  trust,  be  published,'  replied  the 
injured  father.  *  You,  Ermengarde,  have  brought  anguish  upon  the 
grey  hairs  of  your  parents.  And  you,  sir,'  he  added,  tumiag 'fiercely 
upon  the  surprised  lover ;  *  who  the  devil  are  you  ? ' 
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*  I,'  returned  the  supposed  doctor,  with  calm,  while  he  offered  a 
little  piece  of  thin  card  to  the  enraged  parent,  *  am  Sir  Marmaduke 
Dorsay,  of  Dorsay  Court.     Whom  have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  ? ' 

*  Oh  1  Ty,  my  dear !  The  physic  we've  had  made  by  a  quack 
baronet ! '  gasped  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins. 

*  Dorsay!  the  son  of  my  dear  old  friend!  Yes,  Ermengarde,' 
said  her  father,  *  we  were  friends  until  we  quarrelled,  as  I  often  have 
told  you,  about  the  colour  of  a  lady's  hair.  I  was  right,  and,  after 
he  had  been  convinced  of  this  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  he 
could  never  forgive  me.  Poor  fellow  !  I  would  have  got  her  to  dye 
it  his  colour  if  I  had  known.  Poor  Marmaduke ! '  Here  the  old 
gentleman  paused,  overcome  by  the  memories  of  the  past.  Then  he 
turned  to  Sir  Marmaduke :  ^  I,'  he  added,  *  am  Lord  Beaumonde. 
Did  your  poor  father  never  speak  of  old  Beaumonde  ?  Ah !  we 
couldn't  forget  each  other.  And  pray,  Sir  Marmaduke,  what  are  you 
doing  here  ? ' 

*  I  am  paying  my  addresses,  Lord  Beaumonde,  to  your  daughter, 
whose  acquaintance  under  an  incognito  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
making  beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  our  very  kind  friend,  Mrs. 
Bobbinet-Tompkins,  whose  pardon  I  crave  for  having  introduced 
myself  in  an  assumed  name.' 

Here  the  sham  doctor  bowed  gracefully  to  his  injured  hostess,  and 
she  forgave  him  on  the  spot. 

Not  every  woman's  children,  as  she  was  afterwards  wont  to  observe, 
had  been  physicked  by  a  baronet,  and  taught  by  a  peer's  daughter. 

*  And  now,'  added  the  suitor,  turning  to  Lady  Ermengarde,  who 
was  standing  with  clasped  hands  and  bowed  head,  and  a  face  alter- 
nately rose-red  and  snow-white,  by  her  father's  side ;  *  that  I  know 
for  the  first  time  that  the  sole  lady  of  my  affections,  whom  I  should 
desire  to  marry  if  she  were  the  child  of  a  nameless  outcast,  is  the 
daughter  of  my  father's  old  friend,  I  ask  that  old  friend's  per- 
mission to — h'm ! — to  continue  the  process.' 

'  The  image  of  his  father ! '  sighed  Lord  Beaumonde.  *  Ermen- 
garde, will  you  marry  this  man  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  if  you  please,  father  I '  replied  Lady  Ermengarde ;  *  it  would 
be  a  good  way  of  ending  the  old  quarrel,  perhaps.' 

'  Ah,  Lady  Ermengarde !  you  refused  Mr.  Killem  and  accept  Sir 
Marmaduke,'  said  the  fortunate  suitor. 

*  From  a  sense  of  duty  merely,'  faltered  Lady  Ermengarde. 

*  You  accept  me  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty  ? ' 

*  A  most  respectable  reason,'  observed  the  father. 

*  One  that  will  wear  well,'  added  Lady  Ermengarde,  lifting  her 
beautiful  eyes  to  her  former  physician's  in  a  bewildering  way.  '  Justice 
requires  us  to  restore  what  we  have  stolen.  My  theft,  I  was  told, 
was  a  heart.' 

'  Then  we  are  quits,'  replied  Sir  Marmaduke,  taking  the  slender 
hand  that  Lord  Beaumonde  placed  in  his.  '  Our  fathers'  quarrel  is 
ended.     We  have  each  stooped  to  conquer.     I,  by  a  month's  toil  at 
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the  pestle,  have  won  the  most  enchanting  wife  in  Christendom ; 
Lady  Ermengarde,  by  a  few  weeks'  labour  in  a  school-room,  has 
gained  the  most  aflfectionate  of  husbands,  and  I  think  that  we  each  saw 
from  the  very  first,  that  the  other  was  sailing  Under  False  Colours.' 

As  for  keeping  the  thing  dark,  that  was  impossible  ;  nothing  but 
sudden  loss  of  speech  and  incapacity  for  writing  could  have  locked 
the  story  in  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins'  breast,  and  in  a  few  days 
Eawleigh  rang  with  it.  Dr.  Athole  considered  himself  a  lost  man. 
On  the  second  day  his  gate  was  blocked  by  the  carriages  of  those 
patients  who  had  insisted  upon  being  physicked  by  Sir  Marmaduke, 
and  who  naturally  wished  to  know  the  extent  to  which  their  con- 
stitutions were  liable  to  suffer  from  the  unlawful  tinkering  they  had 
received  at  this  pretender's  hands. 

Dr.  Athole,  standing  exactly  in  the  centre  of  his  drawing-room, 
explained  to  the  ring  of  patients,  with  an  air  of  dignified  resignation, 
that  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a  genius  with  an  inborn  passion  for  the 
healing  art;  that,  although  not  technically  qualified  to  repair  the 
bodies  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  he  had  studied  medicine  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  that,  finally,  not  a  pulse-beat  of  his  patients  had  been 
unknown  to  himself. 

This  frankness  had  its  reward.  The  patients  felt  their  constitu- 
tions inbict,  their  imaginations  stimulated,  and  their  importance 
not  lessened  by  the  ministrations  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  whose  person- 
ality they  vowed  they  had  always  suspected.  Dr.  Athole  was  acknow- 
ledged to  have  a  certain  aristocratic  flavour  about  himself  and 
became  the  idol  of  Eawleigh,  so  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  have 
a  real  assistant,  started  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  took  an  interest  in 
stocks  and  shares.  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  consented  to  wait  for 
the  perfect  convalescence  of  the  real  Miss  Borrowdale,  who  still 
insisted  upon  fulfilling  her  engagement  in  spite  of  Lady  Ermen- 
garde's  unpromising  description  of  the  Bobbinet-Tompkins  menage; 
indeed,  the  good  lady  of  the  Grove  felt  that  a  month's  instruction 
by  a  peer's  daughter  was  an  education  in  itself,  and  that  the 
cliildren  might  very  well  have  a  month's  holiday  to  reflect  upon  this 
advantage. 

The  wedding  festivities  at  Beaumonde  Castle  at  the  following 
Christmas  were  described  by  the  local  reporter  as  princely.  The 
circulation  of  his  paper  for  that  week  was  nearly  doubled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  d(.*mand  for  it  in  and  about  Eawleigh.  The  Bobbinet- 
Tompkinses  witnessed  the  august  ceremony  by  invitation.  The  pre- 
sents they  gave  were  superb. 

As  for  the  real  doctor  and  the  real  governess,  so  strong  is  the 
power  of  example,  that  they  did  exactly  the  same  as  the  mock  ones, 
fell  in  love  at  sight  and  married  happily  after  a  brief  wooing,  which 
was,  however,  neither  begim,  continued,  nor  ended,  Under  False 
Colours. 
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The  Letters  of  Goethe's  Mother. 

THE  story  of  Goethe's  mother  has  long  been  so  far  known  to  the 
world  which  takes  so  keen  an  interest  in  everything  and  every- 
body connected  with  its  shining  lights,  that  most  of  us  have  formed 
some  idea  of  her  in  our  private  study  of  imagination.  The  facts  of 
the  great  disparity  of  age  and  disposition  between  herself  and  her 
pedantic  husband,  of  her  dutiful  wifehood,  and  extreme  youth  when 
she  became  the  poet's  mother  call  for  our  sympathetic  respect,  though 
we  may  hardly  realise  that  she  was  a  personage  on  her  own  account, 
and  one  who  would  have  had  the  courage  of  her  own  opinions  even 
had  she  not  borne  the  name  of  PVau  Eath  Goethe,  nor  rejoiced  in  the 
reflected  lustre  of  her  son's  glory.  Yet  her  genial  figure  stands  out 
distinctly  against  the  sombre  background  of  the  burgher  households 
of  her  kith  and  kin,  and  her  catholic  spirit  escapes  from  the  trammels 
of  their  narrow  creeds.  Among  her  intimate  friends  and  frequent 
guests  were  the  master-minds  of  that  generation,  and  she  met  noble 
and  simple  alike  on  that  ground  of  equality  where  the  aristo- 
cracy of  nature  laughs  at  the  claims  of  long  descent,  and  takes  its 
stand  on  the  broad  basis  of  humanity.  The  great  majority  of  the 
English-speaking  races  have  perhaps  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  exactly  what  manner  of  woman  she  really  was,  imtil  the 
present  time ;  for  though  students  of  German  literature  have  met 
with  many  of  her  letters,  and  are  aware  that  she  was  highly 
esteemed  by  her  contemporaiies,  some  parts  of  her  correspondence 
have  only  recently  been  translated  by  an  American  physician  who 
died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  jnst  before  placing  his  modest  volume 
in  the  hands  of  a  public  by  whom  it  has  been  warmly  welcomed  as 
it  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  opening  pages  present  us  with  a  picture  of  tranquil  bour- 
geois life  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  days  were  long  enough  both  for  work 
and  play,  and  '  fine  old  leisure  *  reigned  supreme  tliroughout  the 
Fatherland.  Weber  is  to  modem  ears  an  honoured  name,  but  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  altogether  satisfactory  to  at  least  one 
family  who  bore  it,  as  we  find  that  Wolfgang  Weber,  the  great- 
great-grandfether  of  our  heroine,  Latinised  his  patronymic  by  making 
it  Textor,  though  posterity  is  blissfiilly  unaware  of  the  reason  why  he 
did  so.  His  descendant,  the  honour-worthy  Councillor,  Dr.  Johann 
Wolfgang  Textor,  who  became  Chief  Magistrate  of  Frankfort,  was 
a  serene  placid  man  who  lived  in  a  fine  old  house  with  a  spacious 
garden  where  he  amused  himself  in  the  intervals  of  business  by 
tending  his  choice  flowers  and  fruit  trees  in  a  pair  of  gloves  of 
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fearftil  and  wonderful  construction,  *  presented  to  him  annually  at 
the  Pipers'  Court.  He  was  a  devout  believer  in  dreams  wherein  a 
corner  of  the  veil  that  hid  his  own  future  was  lifted,  though  we  do 
not  hear  that  he  ever  foresaw  the  career  of  his  gifted  grandson. 
His  wife  was  the  confidante  of  his  nightly  visions,  and  the  mother  of 
a  daughter  born  February  19,  173 1,  and  named  Catherine  Elizabeth, 
who,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  was  married  to  John  Caspar  Goethe,  an 
Imperial  Councillor,  estimable  in  himself,  and  highly  approved  of  by 
lier  parents.  This  worthy  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother  who 
had  for  many  years  been  the  proprietress  of  a  large  hotel,  but  on  the 
death  of  her  beloved  first-born  boy  retired  from  business  to  a  house 
in  the  Hirschgraben.  She  spared  no  expense  in  giving  her  one 
remaining  child  what  ought  to  have  been  a  liberal  education  had  he 
been  a  youth  of  liberal  mind,  and  after  he  had  come  to  man's  estate 
and  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor-at-Law  at  the  University  of  Giessen, 
supplied  him  with  abundant  funds  for  travel  which  he  spent  in  Italy. 
On  returning  to  his  mother  and  his  native  city  he  was  anxious  to 
secure  municipal  office,  but  failing  to  obtain  it  in  his  own  way  became 
soured  and  moody ;  and  in  this  fi^me  of  mind  turned  his  thoughts 
to  matrimony,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  The  girl-bride,  whom  Bath 
Goethe  ^von  by  the  simple  method  of  asking  for  her,  was  a  tempting 
subject  on  whom  to  try  his  hand  in  the  way  of  teaching,  and  he  set 
about  it  in  grim  earnest.  Writing  from  dictation,  the  study  of 
Italian,  singing,  and  music  lessons,  filled  up  her  time^  and  the  first 
holiday  she  had  was  when  her  son  was  bom.  She  named  him  after 
her  own  father,  and  predicted  that  he  would  always  be  young  in 
heart  because  he  had  his  mother's  youth  as  well  as  his  own.  A  year 
later  a  little  girl  arrived  who  also  lived  and  throve,  but  several  other 
children  died  in  infancy.  By  degrees,  as  the  little  ones  grew  older, 
their  father  began  to  consider  that  his  wife's  education  was  finished, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  training  and  teaching  of  the  olive  branches 
with  so  much  zeal  that  the  mother  often  had  to  act  as  mediator  and 
peacemaker,  striving  to  obtain  freedom  and  pleasure  for  them  as  well 
as  for  herself.  Music,  drawing,  reading,  writing,  dancing,  history, 
geography,  fencing,  ancient  and  modem  languages,  as  well  as  the 
inevitable  Hebrew,  were  included  in  Kath  Goethe's  curriculum,  and 
his  son's  many-sided  mind  took  them  all  in,  though  he  worked  in  a 
desultory  fashion  that  was  rather  trying  to  the  father. 

With  Cornelia  the  system  was  a  failure  ;  she  did  not  inherit  her 
mother's  elastic  joyous  spirit,  and  bore  her  father's  heavy  yoke  with- 
out much  benefit  to  herself,  as  well  as  in  a  manner  highly  displeasing 
to  him.  The  perfect  love  that  casteth  out  fear  was  unsown  to  her 
nature,  and  the  dry  obstinacy  of  his  own  disposition  was  pitted 
against  itself  as  transmitted  to  his  child.  She  fulfilled  her  duties  to 
the  letter,  but  would  have  regarded  a  word  or  a  minute  beyond  the 
appointed  task  as  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  bore  her  fiftther  a 
perpetual  grudge  for  embittering  her  pleasures  and  debarring  her 
from  the  enjoyment  of  those  that  fell  in  her  way.     Considering  thai 
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when  she  was  a  woman  grown  the  stern  parent  dictated  all  her  letters 
to  the  absent  brother,  and  insisted  on  the  replies  passing  through  his 
own  hands,  we  must  confess  that  she  was  rather  hardly  dealt  by. 

Bath  Goethe  was  not  without  worldly  ambition,  and  though  a 
wealthy  man  had  a  keen  eye  to  business,  and  a  decided  appreciation 
of  money  for  its  own  sake  and  that  of  his  family.  Having  carefully 
educated  his  son  for  the  law,  he  sent  him  to  the  University  of 
Strasburg  as  atudioaiis  juHsj  and  pictured  to  himself  that  when  the 
young  man  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree  they  would  work  together  at 
whatever  legal  business  their  intimate  connection  with  the  magistracy 
of  P^rankfort  might  bring  in  their  way,  and  thus  pursue  dignified 
and  studious  lives  and  amass  money  by  one  and  the  same  process* 
But 

The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley, 

and  at  Strasburg  Wolfgang  the  *  ever-young '  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Herder,  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  Wieland,  and  was  by  the 
latter  introduced  to  the  family  of  Pastor  Brion  at  Sesenheim,  where 
he  made  ardent  love  to  Frederique,  the  best,  sweetest,  and  purest  of 
all  the  women  who  ever  came  under  his  spell  for  good  or  evil. 
Ossian  and  Shakespeare  were  the  poets  of  the  hour,  read  and  re-read, 
recited  and  mentally  garnered  up  for  future  use.  Herder  lent  him 
'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  which  he  made  his  own  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  law  was  in  a  sure  way  of  being  ousted  by  poesy. 

His  mental  capacity,  however,  was  great,  and  nothing  came 
amiss  to  it,  so  on  August  6,  177 1,  the  illustrious  academy  of  Stras- 
burg awarded  to  the  student  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe,  mruni 
pnenobilissiTnum  atque  doctissimum,  the  magnificent  honours  and 
privileges  of  a  doctor's  degree,  sumrnoa  in  utroque  jure  honores  et 
pHvUegia  doctoralia.  What  young  man's  path  could  be  plainer  ? 
he  was  competent  to  be  his  father's  partner,  and  might  one  day 
become  also  a  Councillor  of  Frankfort.  The  embryo  poet  turned 
his  face  homeward,  introduced  Wieland  to  the  domestic  circle,  and 
wrote  alas  1  not  law,  but  *  Goetz  von  Berlichingen.'  He  saw  and 
loved  Charlotte,  and  immortalised  her  in  the  '  Sorrows  of  Werther,' 
and  with  his  facile  passion  attached  himself  to  Maximiliane  Brentano, 
Lili  Schonemann,  and  others,  casting  each  woman's  heart  behind 
him  as  a  broken  toy  when  he  had  done  with  it.  Fame  now  pursued 
the  young  jurist,  and  he  was  lionised  to  his  own  and  his  mother's 
hearts'  content.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  to  the  old  father  when  his 
cherished  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  but  pride  was  gratified 
after  all,  and  the  cosmopolitan  strangers  who  came  to  the  stately  house 
in  the  Hirschgraben  were  received  with  formal  yet  generous  hospitality. 
Wieland  named  it  the  Caaa  Santa^  and  Frau  Rath  or  Frau  Aja,  as 
she  was  affectionately  called,  was  scarcely  second  in  popularity  to  her 
clever  son.  How  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  was  among  the  guests, 
and  how  be  persuaded  Wolfgang  Goethe  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
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Court  as  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  is  matter  of  history,  and 
it  is  at  this  point  that  we  enter  on  the  mother's  correspondence  with 
Lavater,  Wieland,  and  other  friends  who  wish  to  have  tidings  of  lier 
son  at  Weimar.  They  were  indeed  all  her  sons  and  she  their 
spiritual  mother,  and  thus  they  mutually  address  each  other : — 

Frail  Rath  to  Lavater, 

Frankfort:  Jane  13,  1777. 

Dear  Son, — God*s  blessing  on  you  and  all  belonging  to  you.  Here  is  a 
little  book  which  I  am  directed  from  Weimar  to  send  to  you.  Who  tbe 
author  is  Grod  knows. 

But,  dear  son,  what  are  you  alx)ut  ?  One  hears  and  sees  nothing  from 
the  good  Lavater,  who  is  to  me  so  dear.  With  us  it  is  as  it  is  written : 
the  heart  of  man  Ls  defiant  and  desponding.  Since  my  children  are  no 
longer  with  me,  everything  depends  on  the  letters  we  receive.  From 
Weimar  we  have  good  news.  Is  Frau  Schlosser  (ComeUa)  ill  1  perhaps 
dangerously  1  God  knows !  If  the  post  were  not  about  leaving,  I  could 
write  more,  but  the  little  book  has  been  here  longer  than  it  ought.  Let  us 
trust  everything  to  the  Ix)rd ;  He  is  love,  consequently  all  will  go  well. 
Greet  wife  and  children,  and  rest  assui'cd  that  I  am  your  faithful  mother 
and  true  friend, 

Gk>ETH£. 

N.B.  Is  it  not  so  1  You  have  forgotten  the  copper-plates  which  were 
for  us ;  a  portion  of  them  belong  to  the  first  *  Essay  on  Physiognomy : ' 
and  then  there  is  the  Heir  Eath's  portrait,  and  mine  also. 

A  few  days  later  Cornelia  died  in  childbirth  and  left  her  husband 
with  two  ^irls  to  bring  up  as  best  he  might.  He  ultimately  married 
as  his  second  wife,  Johanna  Fahlmer,  a  dear  friend  of  P^'rau  Rath's, 
who  was  to  her  even  as  a  daughter,  and  showed  herself  a  true  and 
tender  mother  to  her  husband's  first  family.  The  second  letter  to 
I^avatcr  was  written  immediately  after  the  bereavement. 

Frankfort :  Jane  23,  1 777. 

'  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  (uid  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  in- 
creasoth  strength.*  HLs  word  shall  surely  stand.  New,  living,  present 
witnesses  are  w(»,  who  know  that  our  Cornelia,  our  only  daughter,  is  now 
iu  tlic  grave  ;  and,  indeed,  wholly  unexpectedly ;  the  flash  and  the  stroke 
\N'erc  one.  O  dear  Lavater  !  The  poor  mother  had  much,  much  to  bear. 
j\ly  Imsband  had  been  ill  tlie  whole  winter — the  careless  shutting  of  a  door 
wouM  startle  him — and  to  him  I  had  to  be  tlie  messenger  of  the  death  of 
his  (laughtt^'r,  wliom  he  loved  above  everything.  My  heai-t  was  as  if 
crushed  ;  but  the  thought  *  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city  and  the  Loixl  hath 
not  done  it? '  sustained  me,  so  that  I  did  not  sink  under  my  grief.  With- 
out a  Ix^licf  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  God — the  God  Who  numbers  the  hairs  of 
tlio  hejul,  without  Whom  iio  spanow  falls ;  Whb  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps, 
Who  is  never  gone  on  a  jouniey,  Who  knows  the  tliought  of  my  heart  before 
it  is  formed,  Who  liears  me  without  my  having  need  to  cut  myself  with 
knives  and  lancets  till  the  blood  gushes  out ;  Who,  in  one  word,  is  love — 
without  belief  in  Him  it  would  be  impossible  to  bear  any  such  thing. 
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Ti-iily  man  feels  his  own  weak  nature.  Paul  says,  *  No  chastening  for  the 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous/  but  it  is  one  thing  to  feel,  another  to  be  dis- 
contented with  Clod's  leading,  and  to  put  one's  self  in  the  place  of  those 
who  have  no  hope.  But  we  who  know  that  beyond  the  grave  dwells  im- 
mortality, and  that  our  life,  which  is  but  a  span  long,  may  also  soon  be  at 
its  end,  us  it  becometh  to  kiss  the  hand  that  chastens  us,  and  to  say  (truly 
with  a  thousand  tears)  *  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

Dear  son,  your  letter  did  me  much  good  ;  and  yet  you  are  vexed  with 
youi-self  that  you  cannot  comfort  us.  But  if  I  tell  you  that  it  was  a  cordial 
to  me  that  I  had  open  before  me  your  whole  warm,  feeling,  friendly  heart ;  for 
if  I  only  see  a  line  of  yours,  all  the  happy  moments  occur  to  me  when  we  ate 
at  the  same  table,  when  you  were  under  my  roof,  when  you  came  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  my  sitting-room,  where  I  had  hardly  seen  you  a 
moment,  and  yet  knew  at  once  on  which  round  of  the  long  ladder  on  which 
my  sons  stand  I  should  place  you,  and  that  I  was  not  mistaken,  how  I  wept 
the  whole  day  of  your  departure — all  this  comes  back  to  memory  if  I  but 
see  your  handwriting  on  an  address.  Forgive  me,  dear  son,  that  I  go  on 
scribbling  so  long.  Know  it  is  now  one  of  my  dearest  occupations  to  write 
letters  to  the  friends  who  are  near  to  my  heart,  who  share  with  me  joy  and 
ROiTOw.  I  live  in  this  gi'eat  city  a.s  in  a  desert.  I  have  only  one  of  the 
Fahlmers  who  understands  me,  and  she  is  now,  unfortunately,  in  Dusseldorf. 
Now,  my  dear  friend,  farewell ;  greet  your  dear  wife.  One  thing  more.  I 
have  received  two  excellent  letters  from  my  dear  son  Schlosser.  He  bears 
it  as  a  Ohi'istian  and  a  mai^,  and  believes  in  God.  Now  the  Almighty  bless 
you  and  all  belonging  to  you.  Keep  your  love  for  me ;  mine  shall  endure 
to  the  grave — yes,  beyond  it.   This  says,  and  will  maintain. 

Your  faithful 

Mother  Aja. 

Lavater,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  pastor  as  well  as  a  physiognomist, 
and  it  was  natural  that  Fran  Goethe  in  writing  to  him  should 
express  her  feelings  in  Scriptural  language.  The  imagery  and 
poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  were,  moreover,  inwoven  with  her  habits 
of  thought  and  speech,  and  she  had  withal  a  simple  cheerful  trust  in 
the  All-Father  which  was  evinced  by  her  recommendation  to  her 
friends  :  *  Don't  lose  your  presence  of  mind  because  the  wind  blows 
roughly,  and  think  of  Wieland's  words,  "  Die  Hand  die  uns  durch 
dieses  Dunkel  fiihrt," — the  hand  that  leads  us  through  this  darkness. 
The  next  letter  alludes  to  a  visit  from  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalia  of 
Saxe  Weimar  to  whose  son,  the  reigning  Duke,  Johann  Wolfgang 
Goethe  was  Privy  Councillor.  She  was  the  sensible,  genial  woman 
who  had  governed  her  little  realm  cleverly  as  regent,  resigned  it 
cheerfully  when  her  heir  attained  his  majority,  and  of  whom  Napoleon 
said  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  '  Voila  une  femme,  qu'avec  nos  deux 
cent  canons  nous  n'avons  pu  faire  trembler.' 

Frankfort:  June  26,  1778. 

Dear  Son, — The  Doctor  has  sent  us,  from  Weimar,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  *  Physiognomy,*  but  without  plates,  for  which,  as  he  says,  we  are  to 
address  ourselves  to  you.  So,  dear  Lavater,  the  plates  for  the  foiuth  part. 
We  are  soiTy  that  we  must  trouble  you  so  often,  but,  after  all,  one  does  not 
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like  to  have  imperfect  books;  and  what  would  a  *  Physiognomy  *  be  with- 
out plates  % 

I  would  gladly  write  you  iQuch  and  many  things,  but  for  to-day  it  is- 
not  possible — only  this  much,  that  we  once  more  in  tliis  earthly  life  have 
had  joyous  days :  the  Duchess  Mother  has  been  with  us.  I  care  nothing 
for  lauding  and  praising.  One  must  always  see  things  for  one's  self ;  every- 
thing else  is  wearisome  twaddle ;  therefore  I  say  to  you  nothing  more  than 
that  we  were  delighte<i. 

The  Doctor,  thank  God,  is  well  and  happy.  Be  sure  to  thank  Kauf- 
mann's  wife  for  her  dear  little  letter ;  I  sliall  also  write  her  soon.  Your 
deal'  wife — of  whom,  this  very  day,  a  certain  HeiT  Reinwald  has  told  me 
everything  that  is  good — greet  her,  too,  a  thousand  times,  the  dear  good 
woman. 

Kiss  your  children,  remain  our  friend,  as  you  know  that  we  to  the  end 
of  our  diiys  are  your  true  friends. 

C.  E.  Goethe. 

The  Duchess  thenceforth  became  one  of  Frau  Aja's  most  lively 
correspondents,  and  her  sprightly  though  deformed  maid  of  honour, 
Fniulein  von  Gochhausen,  another.  They  gave  her  sparkling 
descriptions  of  the  life  at  Weimar,  expressed  the  heartiest  personal 
affection,  and  filled  up  her  cup  of  happiness  by  chanting  the  praises 
of  her  son.  She  answered  them  both  in  her  own  strain,  telling  of 
her  quiet  life,  of  the  young  girls  she  loved  to  gather  round  her  on 
Saturdays,  and  sent  H.  S.  H.  a  store  of  dainty  biscuits  as  any  other 
good  Hausfrau  might  do  to  her  friend.  The  Duke  himself  made  her 
acquaintance,  and  occasionally  wrote  her  a  few  lines.  Wieland,  who 
also  was  at  Weimar,  sent  her  the  most  loving  letters,  and  after  a  time 
Goethe  took  Friedrich  von  Stein,  a  little  page  in  the  Ducal  house- 
hold, of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  to  Frankfort,  where  Frau  Rath  taught 
him  the  'philosophy  of  a  cheerful  life,'  and  gave  him  a  place  among 
her  many  sons.  Before  passing  on  to  a  new  series  of  letters  we  must 
just  observe  that  the  stem  but  upright  Herr  Rath  died  in  May  1782 ; 
but,  though  his  widow  moiuned  him  sincerely,  he  had  been  more  of  a 
master  to  her  than  a  husband,  and  the  light  of  her  life  was  not 
quenched  in  his  grave.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
Duchess  Mother  is  dated  October  1782,  about  five  months  after  his 
death : — 

Wit — I  look  upon  it  always  as  a  draught  of  air ;  it  cools,  indeed,  but 
one  gets  a  stiff  neck  from  it.  .  .  .  Every  pleasure  that  I  now  wish  to  enjoy 
I  must  seek  for  among  strangers,  out  of  my  own  house,  for  here  it  is  quiet 
and  deserted  as  in  a  graveyard.  Formerly  it  was,  indeed,  wholly  the  con- 
trary ;  yet  since  throughout  all  nature  nothing  remains  in  its  place,  but 
goes  around  in  ceaseless  revolution,  how  could  I  make  myself  an  exception 
to  this  1  No ;  Frau  Aja  has  not  such  absurd  ideas.  Who  will  fret  himself 
because  it  is  not  always  full  moon,  and  because  the  sun  does  not  warm  us 
so  much  now  as  in  Julyl  By  only  using  well  the  present,  and  never 
thinking  that  it  might  be  otherwise,  thus  one  gets  best  through  the  world  ; 
and  the  getting  through  is,  after  all  (eyerything  well  considered)  the  chief 
iMng,     Your  Serene  Highness  will  be  able  to  make  out  tolerably  well  firom. 
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the  above  that  Frau  Aja  is  always  still  about  the  same  Frau  Aja ;  retains 
her  good  humour,  and  does  everything  to  keep  in  good  spirits ;  also  uses 
diligently  the  means  which  King  Saul  formerly  found  so  approved  against 
the  evil  enemy ;  and  thus,  according  to  human  appearances,  there  is,  for  a 
long  while  yet,  no  fear  for  the  good  woman.  Especially  as  Herr  Tabor, 
whom  your  Serene  Highness  knows  at  least  by  name,  has  so  magnificently 
provided  for  our  amusement.  The  play  for  the  whole  winter  !  there  will  be 
fiddling,  there  will  be  trumpeting  !  ITa,  I  would  like  to  see  the  devil  who 
would  liave  the  courage  to  plague  one  with  the  blues ;  a  single  Sir  John 
Falstaff*  puts  him  to  rout ;  there  was  fun  with  the  fat  fellow.  Christiana 
and  Jews  all  laughed  away  the  gall  from  their  hearts.  This  week  we  are 
to  have  Clavigo  :  all  Frankfort  is  going — all  the  boxes  are  bespoken  already 
— for  an  imperial  city  like  this  it  is  a  great  enjoyment. 

The  next  letter  to  the  same  august  personage  is  six  months 
later : — 

March  i,  1783. 

Most  Serene  Princess, — I  am  indeed  a  very  happy  and  enviable  woman^ 
to  stand  in  the  recollection  and  favour  of  an  Amalia  !  of  a  Princess  who  in 
every  ra«?pect  is  truly  a  Princess ;  who  has  shown  to  the  world  that  she  can 
govern ;  who  understiinds  the  great  art  of  attracting  all "  hearts ;  who 
diffiises  love  and  joy  around  her  ;  who,  in  one  word,  was  born  as  a  blessing 
to  mankind.  So,  then,  our  dear  hereditary  Prince  is  well — a  thousand 
thanks  to  God  for  it  I  I  should  never  forgive  Wieland  and  my  son  if  they 
did  not  at  this  joyous  event, ^  ride  lustily  their  Pegasuses ;  and  I  heaiiiily 
long  to  see  their  productions.  To  be  sure,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  son  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Muses  about  something,  yet  old  love  never  rusts ;  they 
will,  at  his  call,  be  soon  again  at  hand.  With  Wieland  it  is,  indeed,  far 
otherwise ;  he  is  an  ever  constant  lover.  The  nine  maidens  may  laugh  or 
look  sour ;  he  accommodates  himself  to  all  tjieir  caprices ;  and  I  know, 
from  a  ti'usty  source,  that  anything  of  thLs  kind  these  ladies  take  extremely 
well.  Your  Serene  Highness  Ls  so  gracious  as  to  ask  how  I  am.  I  am 
very  well,  thank  God  ;  happy  and  light  of  heart,  and  seek  to  make  my  little 
bit  of  life  as  agreeable  as  possible.  Yet  I  do  not  like  any  pleasure  that  is 
attended  with  disquietude,  confusion,  and  fatigue ;  for  quiet  I  loved  at  all 
times,  and  to  my  body  I  pay  very  willingly  the  honour  due.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  attend  to  my  small  housekeeping  and  other  matters ;  letters  also  are 
then  written — such  a  lidiculous  correspondence  no  one  could  easily  have 
except  me.  Eveiy  month  I  put  my  writing-desk  in  order,  but  I  can  never 
do  it  without  laughing.  It  resembles  heaven  inside  of  it.  All  distinctions 
of  rank  abob'shed — high  and  low,  righteous,  and  publicans  and  sinners,  all 
in  a  heap.  A  letter  from  the  pious  Lavater  lies  quiet  without  ill-will  be- 
side one  from  the  player  Grossman,  <kc. 

In  the  afternoon  my  friends  have  permission  to  come  and  see  me ;  but 
by  four  o'clock  they  must  all  be  gone,  for  then  I  dress  myself,  go  either  to 
the  play  or  make  visits,  and  come  home  about  nine  o'clock.  This  is  now 
about  what  I  do.  'Yet  the  best  I  had  nearly  forgotten !  *  I  live  in  the 
long  streets  which  have  been  built  for  readers,*  <fec.  May  your  Serene 
Highness  be  content  with  the  description  of  my  insignificant  way  of  Hfe^ 
and  keep  for  me  your  inestimable  favour.  This  is  the  single  request  of 
Your  Serene  Highness's  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

^ Goethe. 

»  The  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Duke,  Feb.  2,  1783. 
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Very  characteristic  is  the  following  note  written  to  Frau  von 
Stein,  her  son's  friend  and  Friedrich's  mother  : — 

Nov.  14,  1785. 

Gracious  Lady,  dearest  Friend, — I  was  very  glad  that  your  son  was  so 
pleased  with  his  stay  with  me.  I  have  done  everything  at  least  to  make 
my  native  city  agi-eeable  to  him,  and  rejoice  that  I  have  been  successful. 
True,  I  have  the  grace  from  Grod,  that  as  yet  no  living  soul  has  ever  left  me 
dissatisfieil,  of  whatever  age,  rank,  or  sex.  I  love  human  kind,  and  old  and 
3^oung  feel  it.  I  go  without  pretension  through  the  world,  and  that  pleases 
all  earth's  sons  and  daughters.  I  demoralise  no  one,  always  seek  to  spy  out 
the  good  side,  and  leave  the  bad  one  to  Him  Who  created  man,  and  Who 
best  undei-stands  how  to  smooth  off  the  sharp  angles ;  and  by  this  met  ho*  I 
I  find  myself  well,  happy,  and  content ;  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
remain  and  commend  myself  most  respectfully  to  further  good  will  and 
friendship,  and  to  subscribe  myself,  gracious  lady, 

Your  most  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

Elizabeth  Goethe. 

Frau  Rath  had  also  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  actor 

Unzelmann,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  any  of  the  letters 

that  would  stand  alone  without  context,  so  we  must  make  a  leap 

of  nine  years  and  give  in  the  next  place  a  charming  little  epistle 

to  Louisa  Schlosser,  the  daughter  of  Cornelia,  who  was  about  to  be 

married : — 

March  24,  1 794. 

Dear  Louisa,  -Thou  seest  now  how  God,  even  here,  rewards  good 
children.  Is  not  thy  marriage  almost  a  wonder  work  %  And  that  every- 
thing should  so  dispose  itself  that  now  thy  dear  parents  and  brother  and 
sistei*s  go  with  thet»,  that  would  not  have  so  easily  happened  had  not  war 
come  into  the  country.  Mark  this  for  thy  whole  life :  the  Grod,  Who  can  of 
stones  i-aise  up  cbildi*en  unto  Abraham,  can  turn  everything,  which  we  with 
our  dim  eyes  i^egard  as  misfortune,  to  our  good.  Now,  dear  Louisa,  thou, 
the  only  one  remaining  to  me  from  a  precious  and  ever  loved  daughter,  God 
bless  the<^  I  lie  the  faithful  companion  of  thy  future  excellent  husband ; 
make  his  life  to  him  as  joyous  and  happy  as  is  in  thy  power.  Be  a  good 
wife  and  a  (Jorman  housewife  ;  thus  will  nothing  be  able  to  disturb  thy  in- 
ward i)eace,  tlie  quiet  of  thy  soul.  Hold,  also,  thy  grandmother  dear  in  the 
greater  distjince.  My  blessing  jiccompany  thee  wherever  thou  art,  and  I 
am  always 

Thy  faithful  gi-andmother, 

Goethe. 

In  -May  1795,  being  much  disturbed  by  the  alarms  of  war,  and 
very  lonely,  Frau  Aja  sold  her  handsome  house  in  the  Hirschgraben  ; 
for  though  l)er  son  was  born  there,  and  it  had  been  rebuilt  with  every 
convenience  during  the  early  years  of  her  married  life,  it  was  so 
large  as  to  be  a  burden  to  her,  and  Herr  Blum,  a  wealthy  wine 
merchant,  became  its  purchaser.  The  bright  old  lady  removed  with 
some  of  her  most  cherished  household  gods  and  a  couple  of  faithful 
servants  to  apartments  on  the  Rossmarkt,  the  windows  of  which 
looked  down  the  whole  length  of  the  busy  Zeil.     Here  she  spent  her 
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time  in  reading,  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  chess,  and  lacemaking. 
Now  white  lace  requires  good  sight,  and  is  usually  made  by  young 
persons.  As  years  advance  and  the  eyes  fail,  inveterate  lace-makers 
change  the  white  tliread  for  black  silk  because  each  separate  line  of 
black  stands  out  distinctly  on  the  white  or  yellow  ground  of  the 
parchment  on  which  the  pattern  is  traced.  We  may  judge,  therefore, 
that  Frau  Bath's  sight  was  exceptionally  well  preserved,  as  we  find 
that  in  1796  she  has  made  on  her  pillow  all  the  fine  white  lace  to 
trim  the  clothes  for  an  expected  great-grandchild. 

Jan.  30,  1796. 

Dear,  good  Louisa,  and  excellent  housewife, — Here  comes  the  great- 
^atindmother's  work.  A  thousand  to  one  I  am  the  fii-st  great-grandmother 
who  has  woven  the  lace  for  her  great-grandchild's  baby-clothes ;  and  in  this 
case,  as  inspection  shows,  not  mere  lirum-larum,  but  a  very  handsome 
lirabant  pattern.  How  beautiful  the  little  creature  will  look  in  it  I  Befoi-e 
thou  gettest  it,  I  shall  write  again  to  thee  and  thy  excellent  husband,  whom 
I  am  proud  of  as  a  gi-andson.  For  the  present,  farewell.  For  now  the 
rarity  must  be  packed  and  speedily  sent  off,  that  the  great-grandchild  may 
not  arrive  before  the  things.     Greet  thy  dear  husband. 

From  thy  faithful  grandmother, 

Goethe. 

When  the  '  young  citizen  of  the  world,'  as  PVau  Rath  styled  the 
little  stranger,  arrived,  her  thankfulness  overflowed  in  a  long  letter  of 
which  we  can  only  give  the  earlier  part : — 

April  5,  1796. 

Now  all  thank  God,  with  heart,  mouth,  and  hands.  Who  doeth  great 
things.  Yes,  indeed,  to  you,  to  me,  to  us  all,  has  He  anew  manifested 
Himself  as  He  Who  is  good  and  Whase  goodness  endureth  forever.  Blessed 
}>e  His  holy  mime.  Amen.  Dear  children,  Grod  bless  you  in  your  new  rela- 
tion !  Tlie  name  of  father  and  mother  is  honoui-able.  Oh !  what  joys 
await  you ;  and  fortunate  little  boy,  to  enjoy  being  brought  up  by  such 
excellent  parents  and  grandparents  !  How  carefully,  my  little  darling, 
wilt  thou  be  cherished  both  in  body  and  soul ;  how  early  will  good  seed  be 
sown  in  thy  heart ;  how  soon  everything  bo  rooted  out  which  might  mar 
the  beiuitiful  image  of  God  which  thou  bearest  in  thee.  Thou  wilt  increase 
in  stature,  wisdom,  and  favour  with  God  and  man.  Thy  great-grandmother 
ciin  contribute  notliing  to  all  this  good ;  the  distance  is  too  great.  Bt»  glad, 
dear  John  George  Edward,  the  great-grandmother  cannot  bring  up  childi-en ; 
is  not  at  all  suited  to  it — does  ovei7thing  they  wish  when  they  laugh  and 
are  friendly,  and  whips  them  when  they  cry  or  make  wry  faces,  without 
exiimining  into  the  reason  why  they  laugh,  why  they  cry  ;  but  I  will  love 
thee,  heartily  rejoice  in  thoe,  remember  thee  much  and  often  before  God, 
give  thee  my  great-grandmotherly  blessing — ^yes,  this  I  can  and  will  do. 

A  few  extracts  from  this  cheerful  woman's  letters  to  her  poet  son  are 
among  the  pithiest  of  her  published  correspondence.  She  evidently 
accepts  his  relations  with  Christiane  Vulpius  as  large-minded  people 
do  accept  the  inevitable,  regards  her  as  his  wife  in  everything  but 
name,  and  has  a  warm  heart  and  tender  blessing  for  her  children. 
In  July  1796,  the  French  bombarded  Frankfort  which  the  Austria n& 
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were  endeavouring  to  hold,  and  Frau  Rath  placed  her  most  valuable 
^flfects  in  a  fire-proof  cellar  and  crossed  the  river  to  Offenbach,  whence, 
however,  she  speedily  returned  and  wrote  to  Goethe  on  August  i  : — 

Our  present  situation  is  in  every  respect  very  unpleasant  and  critical. 
Yet,  to  worry  myself  before  the  time,  or  perhaps  lose  heart,  was  never  my 
way.  To  trust  in  God,  to  use  the  present  moment,  not  to  lose  one's  heail, 
to  guard  one*s  worthy  self  from  illness  (for  anything  like  that  would  now 
come  at  a  veiy  inopportune  moment) ;  as  this  course  has  always  heretofore 
turned  out  well  for  ine,  I  intend  to  persist  in  it. 

Although  well  read  in  all  the  best  German  and  Italian  authors, 
Frau  Aja  was  not  at  all '  blue  ; '  and,  glad  as  she  was  to  meet  with 
clever  and  sensible  people  in  a  friendly  way,  did  not  care  for  lionising, 
or  perhaps  the  truth  was  that  she  had  had  so  much  intercourse  with 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  age  as  made  her  indifferent  to  and  even 
■contemptuous  of  stars  of  lesser  magnitude.  Something  of  this  tone 
pervades  the  following  note : — 

Jan.  13,  1804. 

Fi-au  von  Stael  is  now,  as  I  hear,  in  Weimar.  She  weighed  upon  me  as  if 
I  had  had  a  millstone  hanging  about  my  neck.  I  went  out  of  her  way 
everywhere,  refused  all  comjianies  where  she  was,  and  breathed  more  freelv 
when  she  was  gone.  What  does  the  woman  want  with  me !  I  have  never 
in  my  life  written  even  an  ABC  book,  and  my  good  genius  will  in  the 
future  also  guard  me  from  it.     Greet  your  dear  ones. 

A  charming  letter,  written  less  than  a  year  before  her  death,  most 
be  given  entire  : — 

Oct.  6,  1807. 

This  fair  was  rich  in  professors ;  and  as  a  great  portion  of  thy  reputa- 
tion is  reflected  back  on  me,  and  people  fancy  I  have  contributed  something 
to  thy  great  talents,  they  accordingly  come  to  look  at  me.  I  do  not,  then, 
put  my  light  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick.  True,  I  assure  people 
that  I  have  not  in  the  least  contributed  to  that  which  has  made  thee  a  great 
man  and  poet  (for  praise  that  does  not  belong  to  me  I  never  accept) ;  be- 
sides, I  know  very  well  to  whom  the  pi'aise  and  glory  belong ;  for  toward 
thy  organisation  within  me,  as  all  was  placed  in  thee  already  in  the  germ, 
I  have  truly  done  nothing.  A  grain  of  brain  more  or  less,  perhaps,  and 
thou  wouldst  have  been  a  very  ordinary  man,  for  where  there  is  nothing 
within,  nothing  cjin  come  out.  Judge  thou,  all  the  female  philanthropist*^ 
in  all  Europe  could  not  give  that.  Good  useful  men — yes,  that  I  will 
:iUow ;  ])nt  liore  the  question  is  of  the  extraordinary.  So,  then,  my  dear 
Fnin  Aja,  thou  hast  most  properly  and  justly  given  the  honour  to  God,  as 
is  fair  and  v\^\i.  Now,  in  regard  to  my  light  which  stands  on  the  candle- 
stick and  shines  pleasantly  in  the  professors*  eyes.  The  gift  which  God  has 
given  nie  is  a  lively  descriptive  power  of  all  things  that  come  within  mv 
knowlcdp^e,  great  and  small,  truth  and  romance,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  I 
e-nter  a  circle,  all  are  bright  and  cheerful  while  I  narrate.  Thus  I  talked 
to  the  profesRors,  and  they  came  and  went  delighted.  That  is  the  whole 
trick.  Yet  one  more  thing  Ix^longs  to  it ;  I  always  make  a  friendhr  face, 
which  })leascs  jicople  and  costs  nothing,  as  our  blessed  Merck  used  to  say. 

I  long  very  much  for  the  Blocksberg — that  was  a  silly  expression — one 
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might  think  I  was  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  ist  of  May.  So  then,  for  the 
description  of  thy  Blocksberg  I  am  waiting ;  thus  it  is  better  expressed. 
Greet  old  friends. 

At  the  end  of  October  Frankfort  was  full  of  soldiers,  the  Imperial 
Ouards  by  thousands  on  foot  and  horseback  passing  through  to 
Mainz,  going  along  the  streets  with  flying  colours  and  being  reviewed 
in  the  market  place.  Frau  Eath  enjoyed  the  stir  and  bustle,  the 
stately  sights,  and  military  music  amazingly;  and  wrote  to  her 
son : — 

Anything  like  this  the  world  has  not  seen ;  all  as  if  they  came  out  of  a 
oupboai-d — not  a  stain,  not  a  spot;  and  then  the  splendid  music.  It  is  with 
me  as  with  the  dog  in  the  fable ;  stave  it  off  I  cannot.  I  will  not  let  my- 
self be  torn  in  pieces;  just  like  the  dogs  I  eat  with  the  rest.  Which  is, 
being  interpreted,  I  cherish  life  while  yet  the  taper  glows,  seek  for  no 
thorns,  snatch  the  little  joys,  stoop  if  the  doors  are  low ;  if  I  can  push  the 
stone  out  of  the  way,  do  so  ;  if  it  be  too  heavy,  go  roimd  it ;  and  thus  every 
day  I  find  something  that  rejoices  me,  and  the  key-stone,  belief  in  Grod. 
That  makes  my  heart  glad  and  my  countenance  joyous.  I  know  that  it  Ls 
well  with  me  and  mine,  and  that  the  leaves  do  not  even  wither,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  stem.  To-day  we  have  been  notified  of  a  large  quartering  of 
soldiers,  the  above-named  2,372  men.     I  must  regale  them  with  roast  pork. 

The  infirmities  of  age  were  very  trying  to  one  so  active  and 
independent,  and  clouded  her  bright  spirit  for  a  time.  But  she 
told  a  friend  that  at  last  she  gave  herself  a  good  scolding :  '  Ay, 
art  thou  not  ashamed  of  thyself,  old  Rathin !  Thou  hast  had  good 
days  enough,  and  Wolfgang  besides,  and  now  when  the  evil  days 
come  thou  shouldst  make  the  best  of  them,  and  not  pull  such  a  wry 
face !  What  does  it  mean  that  thou  art  so  impatient  and  naughty 
when  the  blessed  God  lays  a  cross  on  thee  ?  Dost  thou  want,  then, 
to  walk  upon  roses  for  ever,  and  art  past  the  goal,  over  seventy  years 
old  ? '  After  this  she  was  somewhat  relieved,  adding,  '  I  grew  better 
because  I  was  no  longer  naughty.' 

When  death  approached  she  was  quite  ready  to  go,  and  arranged 
all  her  affairs  up  to  the  last,  giving  minute  directions  for  her 
funeral,  how  the  cakes  were  to  be  made,  and  what  wine  should  be 
offered  to  the  guests.  She  was  bi^ried  in  the  very  heart  of  Frankfort, 
in  a  churchyard,  which  is  now  a  recreation  ground  and  public 
promenade.  The  grave  is  near  one  of  its  gates,  and  is  marked  by  a 
simple  tablet,  inscribed,  '  Das  Grab  der  Frau  Rath  Goethe,'  with  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death.  It  is  probably  just  the  resting  place  she 
\vould  have  chosen,  for  she  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  who  cared  to 
live  alone  with  nature,  or  inhabit  a  lodge  in  a  wilderness.  The  hum 
of  the  city  is  within  hearing,  the  children  play  on  the  stones,  the 
great  heart  of  hiunanity  throbs  around,  and  men  and  women  from  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  turn  aside  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  tomb 
of  Goethe's  mother. 

Eliza  Clarke. 
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An  Athenian  Archbishop  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

11HE  shades  of  the  dark  ages,  that  veritable  '  Twilight  of  the  Gods " 
of  art,  deepen  into  blackest  night  as  we  draw  near  the  citv 
which  Pheidias  embellished,  and  in  which  Socrates  conversed.     So 
utter  indeed,  for  some  centuries,  is  the  eclipse  of  Athens,  that  Fall- 
merayer,  somewhat  hastily,  presumes  to  doubt  whether,  for  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  this  period,  it  is  to  be  counted  among  the  in- 
habited towns  of  Greece.     Commerce  and  superstition  alike  passed 
it  by.     No  eager  trader,  no  pious  pilgrim  anchored  his  barque  within 
the  waters  of  the  Piraeus.      No  memorial  of  Christian  martyr  (unless 
exception  may  be  made  of  dubious  traces  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite), 
no  dying  echo  of  academic  disputations,  attracted  thither  the  religious 
or  the  profane.     When  Justinian  closed  the  '  schools  of  the  phUoso- 
phers,'  never  again  to  l)e  reopened,  the  one  link  which    stiU  unite«i 
Athens  to  the  great  capitals  of  the  East  and  West  broke  noiselessly 
but  irremediably  in  twain.     The  irruption  of  the  barbarian  Slavs 
and  tlie  flight  of  all  who  could  afford  to  fly  to  Salamis,  only  com- 
pleted the  desolation  wliicli  the  orthodox  Emperor  had  begun.    The 
legends  whicli  speak  of   Athenian  students  after   this   event,  of  ^. 
mythical  Pope  Joan  or  a  John  of  Basingstoke  as  'once  upon  a  time' 
imbihors  of  Attic  learning  in  still-frequentod  '  groves  of  Academe' 
are,  like  the  female  Pope  herself,  the  baseless  fabrics  of  latter-dav 
mediaeval  fancy.     Deprived,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  its  raisan  dCein, 
the  fair  city  by  the  Ilissus  sank  at  once  beneath  the  level  of  a  thiri- 
rate  provincial  town.     It  was  not  even  the  chef -lieu  of  the  Thcma 
(or  military  district)  of  '  Hellas,'  for  this  barren  honour  was  assigned 
to  Thebes,  where  pnetor  and  strategus  had  their  oflScial    residence* 
in  the   old  Cadmeia.     A  scanty  and  half-barbarous  population,  in 
whose  ranks  a  few  silk-weavers  formed  a  species  of  aristocracy  above 
a  plebeian  throng  of  olive -growers  and  goatherds,  bemoaned  the  taxes 
laid  upon  them  by  the  Byzantine  officials  in  a  dialect  which  these 
latter  in  their  turn  declared  to  be  the  vilest  patois  spoken  in  all 
Greece.     Of  the  long  lino  of  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  two  only, 
between  Julian  and  the  last  Palfeologns,  are  positively  known  to  have 
visited  the  city — Basil,  6  BovXyapoKropos^  after  his  terrible  victory 
over  the  Bulgarian  Samuel ;  and  Constans  the  Second,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  circular  tour  of  judicious  pillage,  which  in  all 
probability  stripped  Athens  (as  it  is  known  to  have  stripped  Rome) 
of  the  last  portable  treasures  of  ancient  art,  to  adorn  the  squares  and 
churches  of  Byzantium.     Only  the   Church  still  stretched  her  arms 
over  the  city,  and  guarded  still  from  utter  desecration  the  former 
temples  of  those  elder  gods,  whose  shadowy  forms  the  last  fair  myth 
of  expiring  paganism  depicts  interposing  between  Alaric   and  the 
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walls  of  Athens,  just  as,  a  century  later  on,  in  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Christian  legends,  the  apparition  to  King  Attila  of  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  in  a  vision  of  the  night  preserves  the  Roman  Capitol 
from  the  fury  of  the  Huns.  The  temple  of  Theseus,  slayer  of  the 
Minotaur,  was  now  the  chapel  of  the  dragon-killer  St.  George  ;  the 
Parthenon,  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  golden  lamp 
which  Callimachus  had  wrought,  that  it  might  shine  both  night  and 
day  (though  fed  with  oil  once  only  in  the  year)  before  the  statue  of 
Athene  Polias,  had  been  made  long  ago  the  prey  of  the  destroyer. 
But  in  its  room,  beneath  the  two  golden  doves  that  hovered  over  the 
Cluristian  altar,  was  another  lamp,  which  the  credulity  of  the  time 
was  pleased  to  describe  as  ever  burning — an  Attic  rival  of  that  peren- 
nial oil  which  welled  from  the  floor  of  Santa  Maria  beyond  Tiber 
(until  one  day  the  hasty  exclamation  of  an  angry  matron,  whose 
festal  robe  the  wonder-working  stream  had  smirched,  made  it  for 
ever  cease  to  flow),  but  still  a  prodigy  too  inconspicuous  in  those  days 
of  facile  belief  to  attract  many  visitors  from  non-Grecian  lands, 
although  duly  mentioned  by  the  Icelandic  voyager  Seewulf,  and  by 
the  garrulous  geographer  of  Ravenna,  as  the  most  noteworthy  sight 
and  greatest  wonder — ^greater,  we  may  be  sure,  to  them  than  frieze  or 
statues  of  Pheidian  handiwork — in  that  temple  called  'Propilia,' 
which  '  the  great  king  Jason  built  of  old  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mother.'  The  ecclesiastical  importance  of  the  capital  of  Attica  cor- 
responded on  the  whole  to  its  political  insignificance.  It  was  indeed 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  a  metropolitan  over  ten  suffragan  bishops 
of  Phocis,  Boeotia,  Euboea,  and  the  adjacent  isles.  It  had  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  dark  ages  gained  some  renown  for  its 
opposition  to  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  universally  looked  down  upon  as  a  place  of 
'  Scythian  exile '  by  promotion-hunting  courtiers,  whether  laymen  or 
clerics,  of  Byzantium — an  out-of-the-way  and  undesirable  depart- 
ment of  the  great  *  diocesis  lUyrica.' 

The  pioneers  of  geographical  science  leave  Athens,  as  a  rule, 
severely  on  one  side.  Guide  of  Ravenna  notices  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
though  chiefly  to  air  his  fragmentary  knowledge  of  old  mythologies, 
strangely  travestied.  Gottfried  of  Viterbo  speaks  of  it  as  a  city 
built  by  Jupiter,  a  king's  son,  whose  first  wife  was  Niobe  and  his 
second  Juno,  and  who  founded  in  it  a  school  of  philosophy  with  a 
twofold  course  of  study,  a  *  Trivium '  and  a  ^  Quadrivium,'  and 
ruled  there  in  splendour  over  the  Greeks  and  Danai.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  ignores  it  altogether,  as  do  indeed,  though-  for  a  different 
reason,  his  Jewish  kinsmen  at  the  present  day — imable  to  compete 
with  modem  Greeks.  Mandeville,  writing  almost  two  centuries  after 
him,  when  Athens  had  become  a  Frankish  dukedom,  makes  mention 
of  it  simply  as  a  half-way  station  on  the  voyage  from  Cyprus  to 
Constantinople.  Of  the  great  Saracen  geographers,  none  but  Istahri 
in  the  tenth  and  Edrisi  in  the  twelfth  century  appear  to  speak  of 
Athens  from  personal  knowledge  ;  if  even  Edrisi  is  not  depending  upon 
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hearsay  when  he  describes  it  as  a  ^populous  city,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  corn-fields,'  in  the  famous  geographical  treatise  which 
he  compiled  for  his  Sicilian  master,  Roger  the  Second,  whose  admiral, 
George  of  Antioch,  had  just  before  this  carried  oflF  info  captivity  the 
most  skilful  of  the  Athenian  and  Theban  silk-weavers.  Harold  the 
Viking  may  have  flitted  by  it  with  his  Norsemen,  and  left  the  strange 
iminterpretable  Runes  on  that  marble  lion  of  the  Piraeus  which  Moro- 
sini  in  1688  transferred  to  Venice,  though  not  before  it  had  caused 
the  PiraBus  to  receive  the  appellation  of  Porto  Leone  in  the  early 
maps. 

One  man  alone,  through  all  these  centuries,  among  the  priests  and 
laymen  of  a  darkened  time,  loved  Athens  with  a  deep  and  filial  love. 
]^^chael  Acominatus,  for  twenty-two  years,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  his  latest  biographer,  Spiridion  Lambros,  its  metropolitan,  stand> 
prominently  out  among  the  churchmen  of  his  land,  as  does  his  con- 
temporary, Hildebert  of  Tours,  among  the  monkish  penmen  of  the 
Latin  West — two  writers  bom  out  of  due  time  to  be  first  hendds  of 
the  dawn  of  the  new  humanity  ;  two  poets  whose  lips  the  Muse  had 
touched  with  ember-fire  from  her  ancient  altar.  Both  mourn  with 
equal  heartiness  the  destruction  of  the  remains  of  classic  art ;  he  of 
the  West  in  the  still  often-quoted  elegiacs  which  bewail  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  Norman  Guiscard,  and  the  disappearance  amidst  blood 
and  flame  of  edifices  which  had  charmed  or  awed  a  line  of  pilgrims 
from  the  lowly  '  anonymous '  to  the  crowned  monarch,  from  the 
open-handed  Charlemagne  to  the  sin-burdened  Macbeth  ;  the  Eastern 
Churchman,  in  mingled  prose  and  verse,  with  a  more  touching  sense 
of  isolation  from  all  sympathy ;  an  intellectual  exile  amidst  a  de- 
generate folk ;  a  dreamer  vainly  labouring  to  restore  in  fancy  tlie 
pristine  splendour  of  the  older  Athens ;  a  new  Ixion,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  amidst  mists  and  clouds  embracing  the  illusive  image 
of  an  idolised  Hera : 

ipStv  'AdrjviHy  wc  €Keivoi  r^c^Hpac, 
cira  \al3iay  ci^oiXov  I'/yXatafiivriQ, 

Early  training  had  prepared  Acominatus  to  look  on  Athens  with  the 
same  eyes  with  which  Poggio  and  Petrarch  looked,  in  a  more  appre- 
ciative age,  on  Eome.     Bom  a.d.  i  140,  at  Chonae,  in  Phrygia the 

Colossie  of  the  Pauline  Epistles — of  a  wealthy  family,  one  of  whose 
members  had  done  good  service  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Turk ;  he  had  been  sent  in  early  youth  by  his  wige 
and  accomplished  father  to  Constantinople,  where  he  had  studied 
under  the  famous  brothers  John  and  Isaac  Tzetzes,  and  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  still  more  famous  Eustathius,  the  commentator  on  Homer, 
whose  friendship  he  continued  to  enjoy  throughout  life,  and  whose 
death  lie  commemorates  in  pathetic,  if  somewhat  inflated,  eulogy. 
His  younger  brother,  the  Nicetas  Choniata,  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  Gibbon  as  the  historian  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  and  the 
trusty  councillor  of  Alexius  III.  and  of  the  heroic  Lascaris,  early 
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embraced  a  political  career.  He  himself  had  taken  orders,  and  been 
appointed  Ptimate  of  Athens  in  1182,  according  to  M.  Lambros;  in 
1 175,  the  same  year  in  which  his  friend  Eustathius  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  according  to  his  earlier  biographers,  Esselin 
and  Tafel. 

His  inaugural  charge  on  taking  possession  of  his  metropolitan 
Church  of  SL  Mary  in  the  Parthenon  has  been  compared  by  Gre- 
gorovius  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  very  many  of  these  details)  to  the 
oration  in  which  Gregory  the  Great  laments  the  downfall  of  imperial 
Bome.  Addressing,  with  half-unconscious  irony,  his  rude  Slavonic 
hearers  as  ^XOrivaloLs  ovat,  koX  if  ^A07)paUov  avOuyev&v^  he  begins  by 
reminding  them  of  the  past  greatness  of  their  city,  and  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  Christianity  had  laid  upon  them  to  excel  in  virtue  their 
heroic  ancestors.  Fruitful  olive-branches,  grafted  on  a  wild  stem, 
they  should  as  far  surpass  the  Ajaces,  the  Cimons,  the  Mapa0a>v6- 
pM'xpi  of  old,  as  the  Virgin  Mother  herself  transcends  that  pseudo- 
Parthenos  of  the  former  temple,  who  belied  her  name  by  giving  birth 
to  the  monster  Erichthonius.  He  bids  them  cultivate  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  music — arts  by  which  Pericles  sustained  his  countrymen 
imder  the  visitation  of  the  plague,  and  Timotheus  appeased  the 
anger  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  wishes  for  a  skilful  dceroTie  to 
take  him  round  to  the  Stoa,  the  Peripatos,  the  lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  different  points  of  the  Acropolis.  He  likens  himself  to 
Moses,  and  the  height  on  which  he  stands  to  Horeb.  In  private  let- 
ters to  Autoreianus  and  Eustathius  the  good  archbishop  owns  to  many 
disillusions.  The  rude  barbarian  patois,  soimding  continually  in  his 
ears,  reminds  him  of  sweet  Procne,  mutilated  by  the  Thracian  Tereus. 
He  compares  himself  to  a  second  Jeremiah  in  a  Jerusalem  wasted  by 
Babylonian  conquerors.  In  all  this  perhaps  there  was  something  of 
wounded  amour  propre.  The  Athenians  of  the  twelfth  century,  as 
is  remarked  by  a  contemporary,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek 
preface  to  the  first  collection  of  Michael's  writings,  were  no  longer 
the  men  who  spent  all  day  in  hurrying  from  one  philosopher  to 
another,  and  in  perpetual  inquiry  after  some  new  thing.  Luxuriant 
and  grandiloquent  oratory  {irspLtraov  ri  Xiyetv)  had  no  more  charms 
for  them  than  *  the  lyre  for  the  ass.'  They  would  even  go  to  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  discourse.  And  so  we  find  Michael  complain 
that  the  physical  beauties  of  the  Attic  land  remain — the  honey- 
rich  Hymettus,  the  sheltered  haven  of  Piraeus,  the  mystic  Eleusis, 
the  steed-nurturing  plain  of  Marathon,  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  but 
the  eloquent  and  philosophic  race  has  passed  away.  A  people  foreign 
to  the  muses,  as  poor  in  spirit  as  in  body,  fills  its  place.  He  ad- 
dresses, after  the  feshion  of  the  times,  the  neighbouring  praetors  or 
the  more  distant  Emperors — the  savage  Andronicus  and  the  weak 
Isaac  Angelus — ^with  panegyrics  and  encomia  of  honeyed  flattery. 
'My  Attica,'  he  says,  in  an  address  to  the  praetor  Nicephorus,  a 
creature  of  Andronicus — '  my  Attica  and  the  once   golden  city   of 

Athens  welcome  you  as  a  gift  sent  from  heaven.'    Athens  herself  is 
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made  to  salute  the  visitor  in  'pnyprih  persona.  *  You  behold  in  me 
the  once-lauded  city  which  time  has  destroyed.  I  am  become  a 
small  and  uninhabited  place,  known  only  by  my  ruins — I,  who 
was  in  former  time  the  conqueror  of  the  Persian,  am  now  a  prey  to 
every  roving  pirate,'  &c.  He  reminds  the  praetor  that  here  once 
stood  an  altar  to  *  Compassion,'  and  ends  with  a  prayer  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  become  the  saviour  of  the  unhappy  city.  In  the 
panegyric  addressed  to  Isaac  Angelus,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
rival  emperor  Andronicus,  the  archbishop  laments  the  inability  of 
Athens  to  present  the  victor,  according  to  ancient  custom,  with  a 
golden  chaplet.  But  the  city  is  penniless  and  in  the  utmost  need ; 
it  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  altogether,  imless  a  powerful  and 
generous  hand  shall  lift  it  up  and  give  it  space  to  breathe.  More 
than  once  his  heart  seems  to  fail  him.  He  wishes  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  more  congenial  spot.  Though  resident  in  Athens, 
he  can  discern  Athens  nowhere — oIk&v  ^XOrfvas  ovk  ^XB-qvas  irov 
^iiro).  He  feels  that  he  is  becoming  utterly  uncivilised  and 
aypolfcos.  Yet  he  stands  up  manftilly  for  his  flock,  in  the  teeth  even 
of  a  Praetor  or  a  Megas  Dux.  His  memorial  to  Alexius  III.  is  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  plain-speaking  than  for  the  pictiure  it  offers 
of  the  times.  '  Poverty,'  he  exclaims,  '  and  sickness,  the  exactions 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  the  raids  of  the  sea-robbers,  are  making  an  end 
of  us.'  Ship-money  is  demanded,  yet  no  ships  are  built  to  repel  the 
pirates.  The  prsetor  comes  to  levy  contributions,  though  Athens, 
by  virtue  of  an  old  imperial  decree,  can  claim  exemption  from  his 
visitations.  8ub-publicans  follow  in  his  train,  not  one  of  whom  will 
be  content  with  less  than  500  measures  of  com  or  oil.  Then  come  logo- 
riastes,  protovestiarius,  protocentarchos,  and  the  like;  on  the  pretence 
of  public  service  they  take  away  the  poor  man's  cattle,  that  the  owner 
may  be  compelled  to  redeem  them  over  and  over  again.  They  would 
fain  number  for  taxation  the  leaves  upon  our  vines,  the  hairs  upon 
our  heads.  '  Save  us  from  these  men,'  he  goes  on  to  say, '  and  we  will 
willingly  pay  for  ships  of  war  whatever  the  Kvpios  ^Icodwrj^  Aovxas 
— the  Xoyodsrrjs  rov  SpSfiov  (Controller-Greneral)  may  consider 
reasonable.' 

If  the  mantle  of  Leonidas  rests  for  a  second's  space,  and  for  the 
last  time,  upon  Dexippos,  a  portion,  however  small,  of  the  spirit  of 
Tyrta'us  seems  to  breathe  in  the  poor  verse  and  poorer  prose  of 
Michael.  Something  was  he  of  a  warrior  too.  He  defended  his  city 
bravely  against  the  pirate  chief  of  Nauplia  ;  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  save  her  from  the  Latin  crusader.  His  brother,  Nicetas,  describes 
most  quaintly,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  inflated  metaphor  and 
genuine  feeling,  how  Michael  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Acropolis 
against  the  approaching  forces  of  the  Nauplian  Leon  Sguros.  At 
first,  when  Leon  drew  nigh  the  city,  flushed  with  his  easy  victory  OTer 
Argos  and  Corinth,  the  Archbishop,  who  had  known  him  of  dd, 
essayed  to  combat  him  with  theological  weapons,  with  stones  of 
*  Divine  words  from  the  shepherd's  sling '  and  '  battering  rams  *  of 
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spiritual  reproof.  '  Doubtless,  says  Nicetas,  he  might  have  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  or  sent  hornets  among  the  invading  host ;  but 
he  remembered  the  text,  Do  ye  not  know  what  spirit  ye  are  of?  and 
contented  himself  with  pastoral  exhortation.'  Nor  was  his  eloquence 
quite  without  effect :  for  Leon,  though  ^  stopping  his  ears  like  the 
deaf  adder,'  professed  his  readiness  to  raise  the  siege,  if  a  certain 
mauvaxB  sujet  of  an  Athenian — an  enemy  of  Michael  as  well  as  of 
himself — were  handed  over  to  his  tender  mercies.  But  Michael  could 
not  give  up  an  Athenian  and  a  supplicant  to  the  pirates,  even  though 
he  were  a  notorious  ill-doer,  and  (words  being  no  longer  of  any  avail) 
arrayed  his  slingers  and  archers  of  flesh  and  blood  along  the  rim  of 
the  citadel.  The  Lion  of  Nauplia  dared  not  assail  the  inaccessible 
rock.  He  lingered  for  a  day  or  two,  to  bum  the  lower  town  and  lay 
waste  the  adjacent  olive-groves  and  vineyards ;  then  marched  away 
to  the  assault  of  Thebes : — 

Tov  \iayiiiiTOV  ^liyiiriX  tov  'n'av(T6<pov 
Qi)f3an:  i<fn}pn^  rayita^  IwrawuXocc. 

Boniface  of  Montferrat,  and  his  Latins,  were  a  different  foe.  For 
more  than  a  century  before  Michael's  time,  Italian  traders  had  begun 
to  swarm  in  the  ^gean.  A  Bull  of  Alexius  Gomnenus,  in  1098, 
grants  the  use  of  Athens  as  a  port  of  call  to  the  Venetians.  And 
now  in  the  year  following  the  repulse  of  Sguros,  the  storm-wave  of 
the  fourth  crusade  swept  away  the  Metropolitan  and  his  Church. 
Poor  Michael  had  to  leave  the  city  he  adored,  the  *  oft-sung  Golden 
Athens,'  which  haunted  him  in  his  dreams,  but  which,  to  say  sooth, 
did  not  miss  him  much  amidst  the  revived  prosperity  and  the  un- 
wonted security  to  life  and  property  which  came  to  her  under  the 
strong  rule  of  Boniface's  lieutenant.  Otto  '  of  the  Bock,'  and  the  new 
Latin  Archbishop  of  Pope  Innocent's  nomination.  From  his  cloister 
at  Ceos — he  could  not  tear  himself  farther  away — ^he  gazes  over  the 
narrow  straits,  a  broken  and  a  world-weary  man.  Lascaris  vainly 
invites  him  to  NicaDa,  Theodore  Ducas  to  Epirus.  The  death  of  his 
gifted  brother  severs  the  last  tie  which  binds  him  to  life.  Once 
only,  after  twelve  years'  absence,  he  ventures  stealthily  to  visit  Athens, 
but  only  for  a  few  hours,  lest  he  should  become  *  a  morsel  for  the 
teeth  of  the  Latin  wolf.'  His  cherished  library  has  been  pillaged, 
dispersed,  and  sold.  Four  years  more  and  he  passes  quietly  away  in 
the  island  cloister  of  St.  Prodromus.  New  times  succeed  and  Grenoese 
adventurers  follow  quickly  in  the  wake  of  the  Venetians,  doing  brisk 
trade  with  the  Athenians  and  pilfering  remorselessly  their  priceless 
marbles.  '  New  Genoa,'  says  a  German  writer  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 'has  been  built  out  of  Athens  as  Venice  has  been  out  of 
Troy.'  (?)  Athens  becomes  a  Frankish  dukedom,  happier  so  perhaps 
than  she  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  Empire  of  the  Caesars  was 
split  in  twain,  and  Duke  of  Athens  becomes  the  common  title  which, 
ludicrously  enough  to  modem  ears,  we  see  Shakespeare  bestow  upon 
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the  classic  Theseus,  following  in  this  the  old  Italian  novelists.  The 
antiquary  can  now  freely  come  and  go,  and  note  down,  like  Cyriacns 
of  Ancona,  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  until  the  Moslem  deluge  swal- 
lows up  all  again  for  another  seon.  But  of  Athenians,  properly  so 
called,  whether  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  we  hear  no  more.  Xo 
Greek,  except  Michael,  sings  of  Athens  through  all  the  time  from 
the  setting  of  the  sun  of  Paganism  to  the  noon-day  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  solitary  form  of  the  good  Archbishop  is  the  one  living 
figure  in  Attic  story  which  reminds  us,  even  distantly,  of  classic 
HeUas,  from  the  Gothic  invasion  to  the  war  of  Greek  independence. 
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The  House  of  Commons. 

*  T)HYSICIAN,  heal  thyself  are  the  ominous  words  which  have 
X  been  addressed  to  that  august  body  of  men  which  claims  to  be 
the  first  representative  assembly  in  the  world,  to  conduct  by  its  col- 
lective wisdom  the  aflfairs  of  the  vast  empire  which  owes  allegiance 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  to  remedy  any  and  all  the  ills  with  which  in  any 
part  it  may  be  affected.  Before  the  numerous  evils,  with  which, 
according  to  many,  the  kingdom  is  afHicted,  can  be  reformed,  the 
reformer  himself  must  go  through  the  process  of  reformation.  The 
great  organ  itself — the  depositary  of  the  nation's  power,  the  author  of 
legislation,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  government— is  out  of  gear,  and 
till  it  is  put  in  order  all  legislation  must  be  at  a  standstill,  and  the 
crying  wrongs  of  our  unhappy  country  must  remain  unredressed. 

The  Commons  are  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  Lords.  The  Upper 
House  has  only  been  attacked  from  without,  while  the  Lower  one  is 
threatened  from  within.  Its  foes  are  of  its  own  household.  Its  most 
familiar  friends  have  lifted  up  the  heel  against  it,  and,  whilst  the 
decriers  of  the  Peers  are  confined  to  a  few  irresponsible  and  unin- 
fluential  Members  of  Parliament  and  some  of  the  small  fry  of  the  press^ 
the  Conunons  have  been  assailed  by  the  three  most  powerful  Ministers 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  assault  has  been  supported  by  some  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications. 
Tlie  Premier,  Lord  Hartington,  and  Mr.  Bright  have  all  had  their 
fling  at  them,  and  in  after-dinner  speeches  have  evinced  their  dis- 
pleasure at  the  present  business  arrangements  of  the  House,  and  have 
more  than  hinted  that  some  re-arrangements  are  absolutely  necessary^ 
and  that  proposals  with  that  object  will  form  part  of  the  Government 
programme  of  the  future.  Responsible  Ministers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  wasting  words,  and  with  them  speech  means  action,  and  it 
may  now  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Ministry  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  introduce  certain  reforms  in  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
cedure for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  House,  and  that  there  is 
ample  justification  for  the  general  expectation  that  exists  that  the 
chief  business  of  next  session  will  be  the  consideration  of  such  reforms. 
Ministers  are  almost  pledged  to  submit  certain  measures  on  the 
subject,  and  the  question  which  for  the  next  few  months  will  excite 
curiosity  will  be  the  nature  and  the  object  of  their  proposals. 

Of  the  present  Government  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  while 
in    the  most  important  matters   they  have  fully  satisfied  the  just 
expectations  of  the  coimtry,  in   the   smaller   affairs  of  detail  and 
management  they  have  frequently  failed.     The  Irish  Land  Act,  not^ 
withstanding  the  contempt  with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  an 
eminent  writer,  is  a  noble  monument  of  their  successful  efforts  to 
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redress  the  complicated  evils  of  land-tenure  in  the  sister  island ;  aod 
the  settlements  thej  have  accomplished  in  Greece,  in  A%hanistan, 
and  in  South  Africa  commend  themselves  generally  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  people ;  but  in  their  dealing  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh  tbej 
showed  more  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove  than  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  blimdered  into  trap  after 
trap  skilfully  laid  for  them  by  various  members  of  the  Opposition 
did  more  credit  to  their  hearts  than  to  their  heads.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  commit  similar  errors  and  &1I  into  similar  traps 
in  dealiug  with  the  question  of  parliamentary  procedure.  '  Seform 
of  procedure '  to  those  who  attach  importance  to  electioneering  cries 
nas  not  much  of  a  popular  ring  about  it,  and  to  the  constituencies 
generally  it  would  convey  scarcely  any,  if  any,  definite  meaning  at 
all ;  but  to  old  members  of  the  House,  and  to  those  acquainted  with 
parliamentary  history,  it  must  be  evident  that  its  discussion  may 
involve  mauy  serious  constitutional  principles,  and  that  on  no  account 
should  it  be  dealt  with  lightly  or  treated  in  an  off-hand  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  gauge  correctly  than  the  precise 
effect  of  any  alteration  in  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House  as  they 
at  present  exist,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  members  generally  are  so 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  them.  Admitting,  as  probahly  all 
do,  that  they  are  not  perfect,  they  prefer  to  endure  the  ills  they  know 
to  flying  to  others  they  know  not  of.  This  feeling  is  well  understood 
by  the  lenders  of  tlie  Opposition,  and  if  occasion  offers  they  will  not 
be  slow  to  utilise  it.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  others  are  already 
pricking  up  their  ears,  and  sniffing  the  proposals  of  Government  in  the 
distance;  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  that  it  is  evident  they  think 
they  will  be  a])ie  to  make  some  capital  out  of  them.  To  be  sure, 
at  Sheffield,  when  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  alluded  to  the  matter,  lie  promised  to  give  to  any  pro- 
posals that  might  be  made,  ^  fair  and  candid  consideration.'  He 
havin^,^  made  the  same  promise  with  regard  to  the  Oaths  and  Affir- 
mation Jiill,  and  the  Government  in  their  simplicity  taken  him  at 
his  wonl  and  brought  in  a  Bill  accordingly,  they  now  know  from  experi- 
ence tliat  '  fair  and  candid  consideration '  may  mean  the  most  tle- 
termined  opposition,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being  successful. 

Th<-  avowed  object  of  the  Government  proposals  will  no  doubt 
1)0  to  a(^c(.'lerate  the  necessary  business  of  the  country,  and  right  and 
proper  as  this  is  in  itself,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  do  it  without  in- 
ereasin<^  the  power  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  and  proportionately 
diminishing  that  of  the  House  geneniUy,  and  the  independent  mem- 
l)ers  in  particular.  All  such  proposals  are  bound  to  be  lookcKl  upon 
with  great  suspicion  upon  both  sides  of  the  House ;  and  to  make  such 
a  matter  a  party  question,  and  to  try  to  carry  it  against  the  weight 
of  the  present  Opposition,  would  l)e  to  commit  political  suicide.  The 
followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  will  of  course  oppose  any  reforms  that  will 
tend  to  lessen  their  [^ower  of  obstruction,  for  th^ir  professed  design  is 
to  render  parliamentary  government  impossible  so  long  as  the  union 
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between  England  and  Ireland  is  upheld,  and  were  their  forces  joined 
to  those  of  the  regular  Opposition,  and  assisted,  as  they  would  be,  by 
many  of  the  present  supporters  of  the  Government,  they  would  indu- 
bitably defeat  the  Ministerial  party.  The  first  duty  of  the  Grovemment 
is  to  consult  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  then  formulate  its  reforms, 
and  again  submit  them  to  their  consideration,  and  so  come  to  an 
agreement  upon  them,  and  then,  when  they  are  submitted  to  the 
House  for  consideration,  their  assailants  would  be  confined  to  the  Par- 
nellites  and  such  of  the  independent  members  as  own  no  leader  and 
no  law  except  what  they  cut  out  for  themselves. 

That  some  alterations  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  some 
new  rules  and  orders  for  the  conduct  and  transaction  of  business  must 
be  made,  is  generally  agreed,  and  the  only  question  that  can  excite 
differences  will  be  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  alterations  and  the 
nature  of  the  new  rules  and  orders.  Any  attempt  to  make  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  more  despotic  and  less  dependent  in  its  admi- 
nistrative and  legislative  capacity  on  the  support  of  Parliament  is 
sure  to  be  violently,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  successfully,  opposed.  The 
object  to  be  aimed  is  not  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Ministry 
or  to  diminish  that  of  Parliament,  but  to  give  the  House  itself 
that  which  it  ought,  and  which,  until  recently,  it  was  supposed 
to  have — namely,  complete  and  effective  control  over  its  own 
proceedings.  Why  has  it  not  got  it  ?  or,  if  it  ever  had  it,  why  has  it 
lost  it  ?  are  the  questions  to  be  answered  before  any  reforms  are 
considered. 

Is  what  is  called  '  Obstruction '  the  sole  cause  of  the  acknow- 
ledged evils  ?  Obstruction  of  the  sort  that  now  exists  is  said  to  have 
been  initiated  by  certain  members  of  the  Opposition  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  of  1868,  and  to  have  been  developed  by  certain 
other  members  of  the  Opposition  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government 
of  1 874,  and  it  has  now  come  to  a  head  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Mr.  Pamell's  followers,  and  has  assumed  such  enormous  propor- 
tions as  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  Parliamentary  government. 
Conservative  and  Eadical  obstruction  was  spasmodic,  and  was  only 
resorted  to  by  two  or  three  members  of  each  party  respectively  ;  but 
Pamellite  obstruction  is  thorouglily  organised  and  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  is  consistently  supported  by  a  party  numbering  from 
thirty  to  forty  members.  Is  this  the  sole  cause  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  dead-lock  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  are  there  other 
causes  which  lie  deeper  still  and  affect  the  very  roots  of  parliamentary 
government  ? 

These  are  the  questions  that  must  be  looked  in  the  face  and 
answered.  Fortunately  they  have  already  been  considered  by  one 
of  the  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  writers  of  the  day,  and  in  giving 
his  considerations  to  the  public  the  writer  has  done  it  in  tliat  strong 
and  vigorous  language  of  which  he  is  so  complete  a  master.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  Nineteenth 
Century  '  will  well  repay  reading  merely  for  the  language  in  which  it 
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is  written.  His  trenchant  denunciations  and  keen  cutting  invective 
quite  brace  the  nerves,  and  should  act  as  a  wholesome  tonic  to  all 
members  of  Parliament  who  may  peruse  them.  It  is  proverbially 
diflScult  for  men  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them,  and  M.P.'s 
no  doubt  share  this  defect  of  our  common  human  nature ;  it  cannot 
therefore  but  be  beneficial  for  them  to  see  themselves  poiu'trayed  as 
they  appear  to  so  candid  a  critic  as  Mr.  Harrison. 

According  to  his  own  account  he  is  specially  qualified  for  the 
task.  He  does  not  aspire  to  become  a  *  professional  politician,'  by 
which  he  means  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  and  therefore  he  is 
^  free  to  see  and  free  to  speak,'  and  as  *  for  years  he  has  been  bold  to 
say  that  there  is  much  deeply  wrong  with  the  working  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary government,'  so  '  he  makes  bold  to  say  so  again,'  and  after 
reading  his  strictures  no  one  will  accuse  him  of  lack  of  either  freedom 
or  of  boldness.  He  is  not  as  other  men,  '  whose  lives  are  given  to 
win  prizes  in  the  parliamentary  arena,'  and  therefore  he  is  not,  as 
they  are,  *  exceedingly  slow  to  see '  the  vices  that  exist,  or '  exceedingly 
sour  when  forced  to  look  them  in  the  face.'  For  ourselves  we  can 
only  say  with  all  sincerity  that,  sorry  as  we  should  be  to  see  his  pre- 
sent singleness  of  aim  and  purity  of  purpose  in  any  way  tarnished  by 
contact  with  deleterious  influences,  we  still  hope  the  day  may  come 
when  not  only  will  he  aspire  to  be  a  member  of  the  Assembly  he 
now  takes  to  task,  but  that  his  aspirations  may  be  successfuL  His 
presence  would  be  an  acquisition  to  any  Assembly,  and  in  our  own 
the  only  diflSculty  we  foresee  is  the  one  he  would  experience  in 
selecting  his  seat.  No  party  label  that  at  present  exists  would  exactly 
suit  him.  The  terms  Conservative,  Liberal,  Kadical  seem  entirely 
inappropriate  unless  the  latter  were  combined  with  Imperial,  and 
he  were  styled  a  Radical  Imperialist,  or  an  Imperialist  Eadical,  just 
as  some  ring  the  changes  upon  Liberal  Conservative  and  Conserva- 
tive Liberal.  He  believes  in  radical  changes  and  reforms,  but  he 
would  like  to  see  them  carried  out  in  an  Imperial  fashion.  He  has 
evidently  a  strong  sympathy  with  Imperialistic  ideas,  while  he  has  a 
loathing  for  plebeian  customs.  Bismarck  and  the  Czar  and  their 
modes  of  doing  business  fascinate  him  strongly,  while  he  cannot  con- 
ceal his  latent  affection  for  the  House  of  Commons  as  constituted  of 
yore,  when  it  was  '  an  aristocratic  council  whose  honourable  members 
had  been  at  the  same  school,  had  common  family  connections,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  small  class,'  and  when  the  Speakers  were  of  the 
race  of  the  '  Manners,  Lefevres,  and  Denisons  ; '  nor  does  he  attempt 
to  hide  his  supreme  contempt  for  it  constituted  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
consisting  of  *  a  large  number  of  members  who  have  never  been  to 
Eton,  and  who  laugh  at  appeals  to  their  courtesy ; '  not  to  mention  the 
Irish  members  and  others,  who  *  are  utterly  ignorant,  utterly  perverse, 
it  may  be  often  wholly  insincere,  malignant,  treacherous,  stupid^ 
burlesque,  or  simply  garrulous.' 

Though  he  does  not  like  the  ^  object  and  the  spirit  of  the  majo- 
rity in  the  House  of  Lords,'  he  is  enamoured  of  their  mode  of  doing- 
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business,  and  with  regard  even  to  their  debate  upon  the  Land  Bill  he 
cannot  resist  paying  the  hereditary  chamber  the  compliment  of  saying 
that  they  discussed  it  in  a  '  way  befitting  a  real  senate.'  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Harrison  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  constituted  under  the  Eeform  Acts  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
what  he  calls  the  deadlock  he  attributes  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
inferiority  in  breeding  and  in  education  of  the  members.  The  peru- 
sal of  his  strictures  will  have  the  effect  of  setting  many  earnest 
Liberals  a  thinking,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  the  melancholy 
impression  that  the  reforms  of  which  they  have  boasted  so  much 
are  not  so  beneficial  after  all,  that  their  party  has  for  the  last 
fifty  years  been  groping  in  the  dark,  and  that  the  creed  of  their 
youth  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  the  ten-pound  and  household  suffrage  are 
both  mistakes,  and  that  the  variegated  suffrage  of  1830  with  Old 
Sarum  and  Gatton,  and  other  maligned  rotten  boroughs,  produced 
a  better  House  of  Commons  than  that  elected  imder  the  reforms  of 
Eussell  and  Althorpe,  and  Cobden  and  Bright.  How  delighted 
would  poor  old  Colonel  Sibthorp  have  been  had  he  been  alive  to 
improve  the  occasion  of  such  an  article  by  such  a  writer.  Out  of 
their  own  mouths  he  would  have  convinced  the  Eadicals,  and  by  their 
own  works  he  would  have  proved  that  all  their  reforms  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Harrison,  however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
a  judge  giving  an  impartial  opinion  on  the  present  state  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament,  but  rather  as  an  advocate  holding  a  brief 
against  it ;  and  even  as  an  advocate  he  seriously  damages  his  cause  by 
an  overstatement  of  his  case.  Not  only  is  his  picture  entirely  one- 
sided, but  all  its  details  are  greatly  exaggerated.  His  conception  of 
the  duties  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  appear  to  most  to  be  radi- 
cally wrong.  Having  very  decided  views  of  his  own  upon  all  subjects, 
without  apparently  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  suspicion  that  by  any 
possibility  they  could  be  wrong,  his  leading  idea  of  a  national  assembly 
is  that  it  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  put  these  views  into  practice 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  He  accordingly  looks  with  an  eye 
of  envy  across  the  water  upon  foreign  systems  of  government,  be  they 
despotic,  constitutional,  or  republican,  because  that  which  they  have 
to  do  they  do  quickly.  Their  haste  in  the  despatch  of  business  excites 
his  admiration.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  own  country's  Chamber,  which 
sits  for  forty  to  fifty  hours  a  week,  and  does  much  less  work  than 
other  Chambers  which  sit  for  twelve  to  twenty  hours  a  week.  During 
last  session,  he  calculates  that  more  than  a  thousand  hours  were 
devoted  to  sitting  and  talking,  and  yet,  according  to  him,  the  only 
result  was  '  to  reform  rents  and  abolish  the  cat.'  A  good  many 
foolish  people,  including,  perhaps,  the  Prime  Minister,  may,  and 
probably  do,  consider  the*  Irish  Land  Act'  a  *  tremendous  affair;' 
but  Mr.  Harrison,  with  more  exalted  views,  contemplating  the  reforms 
of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  and  the  Czar  Alexander,  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Anstro-Hungarian  Empire,  not  to  mention  that  bit 
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of  Anglican  work,  the  Statute  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  *  in  a  few 
sentences  reformed  the  feudal  tenures  of  an  entire  kingdom,'  looks 
upon  it  as  merely  a  ^  further  amendment  of  a  special  bit  of  local  law/ 
It  is  almost  a  pity  that  our  £Eurmers  and  peasants  aie  not  serfs,  <'r 
that  our  counties  are  not  as  diversely  governed  as  the  states  in 
Germany  used  to  be,  or  that  Ireland  is  not  as  strong  and  sagacious 
as  Hungary,  just  to  see  whether  our  Parliamentary  machine  would 
be  as  equal  to  the  work  of  enfranchising,  consolidating,  and  amal- 
gamating as  foreign  Governments  are. 

Heroic  diseases  require  heroic  remedies,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  the  latter  if  the  former  do  not  exist,  and  it  is  rather  the  misfor- 
tune tlian  the  fault  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  that  the  country 
generally  is  not  in  such  a  desperate  condition  as  to  need  desperate 
treatment.  The  opportunity  for  grandiose  legislation  is  wanting, 
and  it  is  rather  hard  to  twit  members  of  Parliament  because  thev  do 
not  apply  great  cures  to  small  ills. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  much  exercised  over  Ijondon  water  and  the  Bank* 
ruptcy  Bill,  and  draws  a  startling  picture  of  ^  death,  disease,  ruin,  loss, 
waste,  crime,  suffering  material  and  moral,  going  on,  which  presumably 
would  be  remedied  by  better  legislation.'  It  is  well  he  uses  the  word 
*  presumably.'  The  London  water  supply  is  certainly  not  perfect.  It 
may,  and  we  trust  will,  be  improved  both  in  quality  and  quantity : 
but  if  Parliament  is  to  be  judged  by  results,  it  may  hold  its  head 
high  when  the  London  water  supply  is  compared  to  that  of  St* 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  or  the  capital  of  any  of  the  greater 
nations  whose  ability  to  despatch  business  Mr.  Harrison  so  envies. 
Mr.  Hairison  has  no  patience  with  slow-goers  and  slow-workers,  and 
he  would  test  popular  assemblies  much  as  he  would  a  sausage- 
machine,  and  give  the  palm  to  that  which  would  turn  out  the  largest 
number  of  legislative  sausages  in  the  fewest  hours.  Judged  in  this 
way  the  British  House  of  Commons  would  stand  very  low  indeed, 
and  so  would  British  legal  tribunals,  and  almost  everything  that 
is  British.  We  spend  a  year,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison,  in  making 
one  or  two  '  petty  administrative  changes,'  '  of  the  kind  that  Prince 
Bismarck  signs  six  times  a  week.'  So  we  do,  and  we  nearly  always 
take  a  day,  and  sometimes  a  week,  in  trying  a  poor  wretch  for  his  life, 
whereas  some  Shah  or  Ameer  might  cut  off  fifty  heads  in  as  many 
minutes. 

But  would  Mr.  Harrison  really  prefer  the  government  of  Prince 
Bismarck  or  of  an  Eastern  despot  to  that  under  which  he  lives,  because 
of  the  '  despatch  in  doing  business '  ?  What  he  would  like,  we  suspect, 
is  a  popular  Government  so  managed  as  to  act  as  quickly  as  a 
despotic  one.  Like  many  quick  and  clear  thinkers,  he  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants  and  hates  delay,  and  the  only  question  that  conoems 
him  is,  how  soon  he  can  get  his  wants  supplied.  He  would  probably 
fret  at  all  meetings  of  men  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Were  he 
to  attend  a  few  vestry  meetings,  or  meetings  of  a  board  of  guar- 
dians, or  of  a  school  board,  or  even  of  a  committee  of  a  dub,  he 
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would  be  shocked  at  the  amount  of  time  apparently  wasted  in  simple 
garrulity.  Whenever  men  congregate  together  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  and  advising  about  business^  there  must  of  necessity  be 
talk,  and  the  chances  are  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  unnecessary  and 
not  pertinent.  The  few  who  understand  the  business  best  will  be 
siure  to  talk  the  least,  and  what  they  say  will  be  to  the  point ;  but 
many  will  talk  for  vanity's  sake,  or  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  business  clearly,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of 
time  is  wasted  by  this  talk.  But  there  is  this  advantage.  When  the 
question  is  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the 
business  transacted  in  accordance  with  it,  the  governors  and  the 
governed  are  satisfied.  The  work  may  not  be  as  finished  as  that 
tiiraed  out  by  a  despot ;  but  independent  people  who  love  freedom 
would  rather  be  indifferently  governed  by  themselves  than  perfectly 
governed  by  a  despot.  Slowness  is  a  necessary  incident  to  self- 
.govemment ;  the  question,  however,  is  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  now-a-days  too  slow  in  its  operations. 

If  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  judged  by  results,  it 
can  compare  well  with  its  predecessors.  In  its  two  sessions  it  has 
passed  five  measures,  each  of  them  of  more  magnitude  in  political 
principle  than  any  one  passed  by  the  last  Parliament  during  six 
sessions.  The  Act  abolishing  the  Malt  Tax,  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  the  Burials  Bill,  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill,  and  '  that  further 
amendment  of  a  special  Bill  of  local  law,'  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  are 
small  matters  compared  with  the  creation  of  the  world  or  the  French 
Revolution,  and  perhaps  even  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
Empire ;  but  as  measures  affecting  the  interests  and  the  sentiments 
of  a  great  number  of  divers  classes  in  these  small  islands  of  ours  they 
are  very  important.  Petitions  claiming  the  right  of  Nonconformists 
to  be  buri«i  in  the  parish  churchyards  of  the  country  have  been 
perpetually  presented  since  the  year  1832,  and  Parliament  after 
Parliament  has  been  unable  to  pass  a  measure  conceding 
it ;  but  this  non-Etonian  one  has  managed  to  do  it.  The  *  in- 
sulted Secularists  '  have  never  asked  for  the  same  privilege,  or 
perhaps  they  might  have  had  it  too.  Ever  since  1848  the  abolition 
of  the  malt-tax  had  been  the  Tory  trump  card,  but  no  House  has 
been  found  strong  enough  to  play  it  except  the  one  elected  last  year. 
The  Employers'  Liability  Act  is  not  perfect,  but  no  Parliament 
before  has  conceded  so  much  to  the  advocates  of  labour.  As  for  the 
'  something  about  hares  and  rabbits,'  and  the  'amendment  of  a  special 
bit  of  local  law,'  they  may  appear  very  small  matters  to  those  whose 
interests  are  not  affected  thereby,  but  to  the  Conservative  party  they 
appeared  acts  of '  confiscation,'  *  spoliation,'  and  '  organised  robbery,' 
and  although  we  do  not  agree  with  that  party,  if  we  are  to  have 
popular  government  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  we  must  recognise 
their  existence.  Mr.  Harrison  might  believe  that  all  England  was  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  He  should  recollect  that  at  the  last 
election  the  number  of  Liberal  votes  was  1,883,877,  and  of  Co 
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servative  votes  1^18,931,  giWng  a  Liberal  majority  of  464.946. 
and  thin  majority  includes  the  Home  Rule  voters^  nomberiii^ 
aliout  I50,cx)0.  Were  they  deducted,  as  they  should  be  in  con- 
sidering the  work  of  the  present  Parliament,  it  will  be  found  that 
out  of  the  three  million  odd  voters  of  the  kingdom,  the  Liberals  luve 
a  majority  f>f  nither  over  three  hundred  thousand.  It  may  be  tak-n 
for  granted  that  the  whole  of  the  Conservative  party  object  to  such 
radical  changes  as  Mr.  Harrison  evidently  wishes  Parliament  to 
bring  aViOut,  and  of  the  Liberal  majority  the  chances  are  that  no: 
two-thirds  of  them,  if  so  many,  voted  because  they  wanted  radical 
clianges.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Harrison's  arguments  should  not  w 
directed  against  Parliament  for  being  so  slow  in  passing  measui^ 
effecting  radical  reforms,  but  against  the  nation  itself  for  not  desirioir 
them. 

The  historian  of  the  future  will  give  a  very  different  account  01 
the  causes  of  the  Conservative  majority  of  1 874  and  of  the  Liberal 
majority  of  1880,  than  have  been  given  by  the  members  themselves 
of  thesf;  parti(^s  respectively.  In  1 874  the  Conservatives  were  ?c* 
elated  at  their  unexpected  victory  that  many  of  them  looked  forwarl 
confidently  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Conservative  rule,  and  thej 
were  certain  that  what  they  termed  a  *  great  Conservative  wave '  had 
passed  over  the  country.  In  1880  they  were  equally  dejected,  and 
many  Liberals  were  equally  elated,  because  they  considered  that  a 
*  great  Radical  wave '  had  passed  over  the  country,  and  many  feared, 
and  many  hoped,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  the  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  the  proclamation  of  a  republic,  were 
within  measurable  distance.  Both  waves  are  myths.  The  first 
Parliament  elected  on  the  principle  of  household  suffrage,  though  it 
mi^ht  not  be  an  '  aristocratic  council,'  or  contain  as  many  Eton  men 
as  some  of  its  predecessors,  passed  more  Acts  of  first-class  importance 
tlian  all  the  Parliaments  which  had  sat  since  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Fiaws.  The  Act  for  Disestablishing  the  Irish  Church,  the  Irish  Land 
Act  of  1870,  the  Elementary  Education  and  Endowed  Schools  Act, 
the  Universities  Act,  not  to  mention  the  Licensing  and  other  Acts. 
wore  enougli  to  signalise  the  life  of  any  Parliament.  In  our  opinion 
tlifse  Acts  were  beneficial,  and  their  passing  has  conferred  enor- 
mous iKMicfits  upon  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  beneficial  as  they  are, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  coming  as  quickly  in  succession  as  they  did, 
and  affecting  as  they  did  such  great  and  such  varied  interests,  they 
|)ro(luc(Mi  an  amount  of  excitement  and  unrest  of  which  the  English 
nation,  like  llie  average  Englishman,  after  a  time  gets  tired.  The 
nation  was  tired  of,  if  not  alarmed  at,  Mr.  Gladstone's  restless 
act  ivity,  and  sought  that  repose  which  it  fully  expected  to  find  in  the 
bosom  of  tlu^  Conservative  family. 

\  In  the  first  few  years  of  liis  rule,  Mr.  Disraeli  satisfied  their 
aspirations  by  doing  nothing  except  refer  matters  to  Select  Com- 
mittees. Had  he  stuck  to  this  policy,  with  a  little  more  serious  effort 
at  legislative  reform,  his  reign  might  have  been  longer ;  but,  unfor- 
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tunately  for  him,  for  his  party,  and  for  his  country,  he  made  up  for 
his  inactivity  at  home  by  intense  busybody  activity  abroad.  Lord 
Salisbury's  campaign  in  Afghanistan  and  Lord  Carnarvon's  meddling 
in  South  Africa  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  Conservative  defeat  last 
year.  The  soberminded  part  of  the  nation  were  not  over  elated  at 
our  doings  in  Europe ;  but  they  did  not  so  much  object  to  the  foreign 
policy  which  culminated  in  the  Berlin  Treaty,  as  to  the  flashy  and 
startling  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  They  were  alarmed  at 
these  dramatic  surprises  of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  so  ena- 
moured, and  began  to  wonder  where  they  might  eventually  be  landed ; 
and  these,  taken  together  with  the  Zulu  and  Afghan  wars,  made 
them  think  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislative  activity  less  dangerous  than 
the  foreign  activity  of  the  late  Premier. 

Of  course  there  is  an  important  and  influential  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  would  like  changes  as  radical  as  those  which  Mr. 
Harrison  desires,  and  who,  may  be,  would  like  to  see  them  carried  out 
with  the  same  despatch,  and  at  the  last  election  these  all  voted  with 
the  more  sober-minded  moderates ;  this  section  is  however  not  large. 
In  this  country  the  great  mass  of  electors  take  far  more  interest  in  poli- 
tics than  they  do  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  not  excluding 
republican  America,  or  France  with  its  '  Committees  for  the  despatch 
of  business,'  and  the  reason  is  that  they  feel  they  have  real  power, 
and  are  not,  as  in  France,  in  the  hands  of  party  or  government  mana- 
gers, or  in  America  in  those  of  the  really  professional  politician,  and 
it  is  well  that  it  is  so ;  but,  while  there  are  extreme  Conservatives 
and  extreme  Radicals,  the  great  majority  are  moderate.  In  quiet 
times  this  very  moderation  leads  them  not  to  take  anything  like  so 
active  a  part  in  politics  as  is  taken  by  the  more  extreme  politicians 
of  either  side,  and  they  constantly  neglect  to  go  to  the  poll ;  but 
when  they  are  aroused  and  do  vote,  they  turn  the  scale,  and  in  their 
hands  the  power  of  the  nation  really  rests.  They  did  so  in  1 874.  They 
did  it  again  last  year  ;  and,  if  the  recent  elections  in  North  Lincoln 
and  North  Durham  teach  any  lesson,  it  is  this,  that  the  same  class  are 
of  opinion  it  does  not  much  matter  which  way  those  elections  went 
as  there  are  no  great  interests  at  stake.  Probably  they  will  be 
rather  pleased  than  not  at  the  return  of  opponents  to  the  present 
Government,  not  because  they  wish  to  see  the  present  Government 
turned  out  and  one  with  Lord  Salisbury  at  its  head  in,  but  because 
they  think  it  well  that  the  ardour  of  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet  should  be  checked. 

As  for  the  receding  of  the  *  Radical  wave,'  it  has  not  receded 
because  it  never  advanced,  except  in  the  imagination  of  such  Con- 
servatives as  wish  to  frighten  the  country,  or  of  some  of  the  more 
simple-minded  of  the  Radicals  themselves.  The  last  thing  the 
moderate  majority  desire  is  to  introduce  such  reforms  into  the  House 
of  Commons  as  would  enable  it  to  pass  a  number  of  Acts  of  first- 
class  importance  in  a  short  time.  The  chances  are  that  were  they 
quickly  passed   they  would   be   quickly  repealed,   and   those  who 
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framed  the  present  rules  and  orders  of  tfae  House  which  appear  so 
absurd  to  Mr.  Harrison  and  others,  had  the  prevention  of  this  object 
specially  in  view,  and  the  great  evil  they  wished  to  avoid  was  hastj 
legislation.  Mr.  Harrison  is  voracious  of  new  laws,  and  seems  io 
think  it  of  little  consequence  how  those  that  already  exist  are  carried 
out.  According  to  him  the  House's  chief  duty  is  to  le^slate.  It 
should  not  interfere  with  the  Executive.  Its  *  only  possible  function 
is  to  act  as  a  popular  assembly  for  deliberation  and  appeal,'  as  it  bL< 
^  no  traditional  forms  but  those  adapted  to  consultative,  not  to  execa- 
tive  bodies.'  Surely  the  executive  duties  of  Parliament  are  quite  a? 
important  as  its  legislative  ones.  When  undoubted  evils  exist  and 
they  can  be  reformed  by  legislation,  it  is  its  duty  to  forward  soct 
legislation ;  but  its  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the  business  of  the  natioc 
is  carried  on  properly  from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  laws  that  a: 
present  exist  are  properly  put  in  force.  G-ood  laws  on  paper  are  of 
little  use,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Parliament  to  watch  and  criticLv 
the  Ministers  who  have  to  put  them  into  execution. 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  against  the  last  Parliament  L« 
that  it  did  not  duly  watch  the  Executive,  and,  if  it  had  done  so  tht 
probability  is  that  both  the  Zulu  and  Afghan  wars  mi^ht  have  beec 
avoided.  Lord  Salisbury's  change  of  the  traditional  policy  of  thi? 
country  with  regard  to  Afghanistan  commenced  in  1875,  and  the  tw: 
succeeding  years  the  Duke  of  Argyll  addressed  questions  to  him  upon 
it.  His  replies  were  deliberately  misleading,  and  kept  both  the 
Duke  and  the  country  in  the  dark.  Had  the  Commons  then  done 
their  duty  they  would  have  pressed  for  more  information,  and  refused 
supply  till  they  had  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tJhat  had  the 
country  been  aware  of  the  pranks  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  character  of 
statesman,  was  playing,  they  would  have  quickly  extinguished  him. 
and  prevented  that  war  in  India  in  which  99  of  our  officers  and  I  524 
of  our  men  were  killed,  while  ill  of  our  officers  and  1,252  of  oar 
men  were  wounded;  which  has  cost  us  some  twenty  millions  of 
money,  and  the  only  result  of  which  is  the  present  anarchy  of  the  ill- 
starred  country  itself.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  Zulu  war  and  the 
affairs  in  South  Africa.  The  neglect  of  the  control  of  the  Commons 
over  the  Executive  had  much  to  do  with  them ;  and  even  with  the 
present  Grovemment  in  power,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  would  not  have  acted  as  they  havp  done  in  the  Transvaal  had  it 
not  been  for  the  watchful  criticism  of  the  party  they  lead.  In  our 
opinion  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the  Executive  is  of  fiu*  more 
importance  than  its  promotion  of  legislation,  and  the  lessons  of  the 
Ministry  of  1874  to  1880  ought  to  impress  this  upon  the  nation.  Mr. 
Harrison  says  that  if  tliis  be  so,  the  House  should  sit  all  the  year 
instead  of  half.  Not  at  all.  The  fact  of  its  using  its  powers  of  criti* 
cisin  during  the  time  it  does  sit,  the  knowledge  that  it  has  that  power, 
and  that  of  refusing  supply  when  it  again  meets,  is  enough  to  keep 
Ministers  in  order.  Were  Mr.  Harrison's  views  adopted  and  acted 
upon,  the  immediate  and  probably  the  lasting  residt  would  be  to 
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make  the  Ministry  much  more  powerful,  and  the  House  itself — ^that 
is,  the  constituencies — almost  impotent.  Does  the  country  want 
this  ?  Were  the  Grovemment  to  go  to  it  with  such  a  cry,  they  would 
simply  court  defeat. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  the  one  into  which  Mr.  Harrison 
has  apparently  fallen,  of  attributing  so  much  more  importance  to 
the  legislative  rather  than  the  executive  and  administrative  action  of 
Parliament.  It  is  a  fault  common  to  both  political  parties  in  the 
State  to  attribute  too  much  efficacy  to  legislation.  Now  that  the 
farmers  are  in  great  distress  there  is  a  great  cry  on  the  one  hand  for 
Protection,  and  on  the  other  for  the  reform  of  the  land  laws.  Pro- 
tection imder  whatever  name  it  might  be  adopted  would  only 
increase  the  distress,  and  though  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  one 
reform  so  likely  to  increase  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation 
as  such  a  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  land  as  would  make  the 
transfer  of  it  easy  and  cheap,  as  would  contract  the  power  of  entail, 
and  so  prevent  a  large  amount  of  land  being  a  burthen  to  poor 
owners,  and  as  would  give  the  occupier  security  for  the  capital  pro- 
perly invested  in  improvements,  still  one  good  harvest  would  have 
far  more  effect  than  even  this  reform.  There  are  undoubtedly  a 
variety  of  reforms,  by  the  carrying  eut  of  which  the  country  gene- 
rally  will  be  benefited,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
gradually  adopted ;  but  if  for  the  sake  of  adopting  them  quickly 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  neglect  its  control  over  the  Executive, 
a  grievous  error  would  be  made,  and  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
this  latter  is  the  duty  for  which  the  House  is  most  unfitted.  The 
burden  of  his  complaint  is  that  the  House  usurps  to  itself  functions  for 
which  it  is  entirely  unfitted.  It  has  become  *  the  most  gigantic  and 
heterogeneous  bureau  that  the  world  ever  saw,'  and  yet  it  has  ^  no 
traditions  but  those  adapted  to  consultative,  not  to  executive  bodies.' 
It  has  deteriorated.  *  The  traditional  House  of  Commons  came 
from  a  single  social  class,  trained  in  the  same  idea,  and  having  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  a  governing  order.'  It  no  longer  has  that  character, 
and  is  losing  it  by  every  change  in  the  franchise.  The  next  reform, 
which  must  give  '  political  rights  to  the  labourers  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  will  make  a  still  more  important  change  in  the 
tone  and  class  feeling  of  members.' 

The  ruling  idea  with  Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  be  that  the  present 
House  is  plebeian,  and  that  future  ones  will  be  more  plebeian,  and 
that  therefore  the  duty  of  the  House  for  the  future  will  be  solely 
to  confine  its  attention  to  legislate  and  not  to  attempt  to  govern. 
He  is  really  on  the  high  road  to  Napoleonism,  and  is  certainly  far 
ahead  of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  defects  he  finds  in  the  par- 
liamentary institutions  tod  the  remedies  he  suggests.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  abroad  at  the  manner  in 
which  certain  debates  have  recently  been  conducted.  Though  the 
product  of  last  session  is  not  so  meagre  as  is  sometimes  suggested,  and 
its  work  with  its  Land  Act  and  Coercion  Acts,  not  to  me^ ' '  "^  Mr. 

No.  622  (no.  CXUI.  2f.8.) 
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Harrison's  pet  Alkali  Act,  would  have  been  considered  imposing  in 
the  days  of  Lord  Palmerston,  still  the  immense  time  taken  up  in 
their  discussion,  and  the  imruly  and  immannerly  spirit  displayed 
by  a  few  of  those  who  joined  in  it,  created  a  large  amoimt  of  disgust 
both  inside  and  outside  the  House. 

In  consequence  of  so  much  time  being  devoted  to  these  matters, 
other  important  matters  were  neglected,  and  both  the  debates  on  the 
Afghan  and  the  South  African  policy  of  the  Grovemment  were 
seriously  scamped.  Believing  as  we  do  in  the  power  the  House 
ought  to  exercise  over  the  Executive,  we  think  three  times  as  much 
time  should  have  been  devoted  to  these  debates ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  shortness  of  time  given  to  them,  both  debates  were  very  unsatis- 
factory and  inadequate.  Still  the  cause  of  this  was  not  what  Mr. 
Harrison  suggests.  The  time  that  was  wasted  was  not  wasted  by 
non-Etonians  of  the  Liberal  party  upon  whose  good  feeling  as 
honourable  gentlemen  it  would  be  a  '  vain  dream '  to  rely. 

If  Mr.  Harrison  would  only  condescend  to  aspire  to  become  a 
member  of  Parliament  himself,  and  succeed,  as  we  hope  he  would,  in 
his  aspirations,  and  take  his  place  amongst  those  against  whom  his 
shafts  are  directed,  we  feel  sure  he  would  form  a  very  different 
opinion  of  them  and  their  behaviour  than  he  has  done.  It  is 
probable  that  a  good  many  of  those  who  sit  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Grovemment  side  of  the  House  (and  amongst  them  are  a  majority  of 
the  new  members)  have  not  been  educated  at  Eton,  that  they  nudce 
no  claim  to  connection  with  the  aristocracy,  and  they  may  not  have 
the  common  associations  of  being  at  the  same  schools,  of  the  same 
families,  and  of  the  same  small  class,  but  they  really  behave  like 
gentlemen.  If  Mr.  Harrison  were  to  meet  them  at  the  Speaker's 
hospitable  table  he  would  really  find  that  none  of  them  took  their 
gravy  with  their  knives,  or  picked  their  teeth  with  their  forks,  and 
that  very  few  even  put  the  little  letter  *  h  '  in  the  wrong  place.  As 
for  'laughing  at  appeals  to  their  courtesy,'  as  he  suggests  they 
would,  or  its  being  an  '  idle  dream  to  rely  on  their  good  feeling/ 
even  as  though  they  were  ^  honourable  gentlemen,'  he  is  really 
walking  in  darkness  to  make  such  suggestions,  and  to  attribute  to 
them  such  lack  of  good  manners.  So  &r  from  laughing,  they  do  not 
laugh  enough.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  House,  and 
especially  the  new  members  of  it,  are  deficient  in  humour,  but  not  in 
good  manners,  if  good  manners  mean  forbearance  and  consideration 
for  others.  The  patience  of  these  abused  individuals  is  often  sorely 
tried.  For  the  most  part  they  are  serious  men,  who  have  strong  and 
deep  convictions  in  matters  political  and  religious,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  they  came  to  the  House  under  the  impression  that  only 
serious  business  was  to  be  done,  and  that  it  was  to  be  done  in  a 
serious  way.  Ghreat  has  been  their  astonishment  to  find  real  business 
often  neglected  for  the  discussion  of  matters  apparently  at  least 
trivial,  and  to  find  serious  business  itself  debated  in  the  most  flip- 
pant and  jocose  spirit.     Their  attempts  to  put  down  those  who  have 
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done  this  (and  the  offenders  have  generally  been  Etonians,  and  quali- 
fied to  be  members  of  any  aristocratic  council)  have  not  been  well 
advised. 

The  old  &shion  of  putting  down  a  bore  or  an  impertinent  or 
flippant  and  audacious  speaker  in  the  House  was  to  pay  him  no 
attention,  but  to  quietly  leave  the  House  while  he  was  speaking,  or 
better  still,  to  keep  up  an  animated  conversation  intermingled  with 
plenty  of  ikughter.  Old  bores  could  not  stand  this,  nor  would  the 
new  ones ;  but  the  new  method  of  trying  to  howl  down  speakers  is  not 
so  successful.  Howling  cannot  be  carried  on  for  long,  and  any 
speaker  can  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House  while  it  lasts,  and  his 
spirits  are  rather  likely  to  rise  than  not  at  the  attention  paid  him ; 
whereas  were  he  treated  with  that  neglect  that  implies  contempt,  he 
would  very  soon  cease  from  worrying.  The  non-Etonians  are  really 
too  courteous.  At  first  they  paid  serious  attention  to  every  babbler 
that  addressed  the  House.  When  they  found  out  that  he  was  talk- 
ing nonsense  (and  it  has  on  occasion  taken  them  some  time  to  make 
this  important  discovery)  they  tried  to  put  him  down  by  still  paying 
him  attention — but  the  attention  of  howling  at  instead  of  listening 
to  him.  This  has  called  up  the  speaker's  friends  (and  everyone  has 
some  friends),  and  they  have  counter-howled,  and  eventually  the  new 
bore  has  remained  master  of  the  situation.  So  now  they  have  given 
up  howling,  and  the  bores  have  it  their  own  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  during  the  recess  a  number  of  them  will  study  *  Joe  Miller,'  or 
make  a  coUection  of  amusing  anecdotes,  and  when  Parliament  again 
meets,  and  the  bores  start  to  their  legs,  they  will  pay  them  no  atten- 
tion at  all,  but  will  regale  their  friends  with  amusing  stories  and 
create  that  laughter  which  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  tliey  are  so  fiill  of, 
but  in  which  they  are  really  sadly  deficient.  Members  of  the  House 
imder  the  Beform  Acts  may  not  be  amenable  to  the  opinions  of  one 
particular  small  class,  but  they  are  much  more  amenable  to  public 
opinion,  which  is  certainly  a  more  wholesome  restraining  power  than 
that  of  one  particular  cla^  ;  and  if  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  in  the  old  Parliaments,  before  the 
Beform  Act,  one  will  find  far  more  and  far  stronger  cases  of  vulgar 
rudeness  and  misbehaviour  than  can  be  found  in  those  that  have 
assembled  since. 

In  ascribing  the  recent  deadlock  to  the  want  of  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing among  the  majority  of  the  members,  Mr.  Harrison  has,  we  think, 
made  such  a  mistake  as  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  the  reforms 
he  proposes.  He  has  fallen  into  a  trap  not  unfrequently  laid  by  Con- 
servatives.  If  what  people  say  is  to  be  believed,  the  last  election 
produced  more  happiness  than  any  preceding  one.  The  Liberals  who 
were  elected  were  of  course  pleased;  but  so,  too,  were  the  Con- 
servatives, who  were  not  elected,  if  their  own  statements  may  be 
believed,  for  all  almost  as  one  man  declared  they  were  really  glad 
not  to  belong  to  such  a  Parliament  with  such  members  returned. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  recent  elections  prove  that  there  are  plenty 
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of  Conservatives  of  Eton  education  and  aristocratic  connections  who 
are  anxious  to  find  a  place  in  the  present  middle-class  House. 

The  present  House  will,  we  fimcy,  bear  comparison  with  its  pre- 
decessors, and  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  sliare  Mr.  Harrison's  pessi- 
mist views  as  to  its  successors.  Some,  of  course,  may  prefer  to  settle 
all  matters  that  crop  up  for  management  quickly  and  decisively,  and 
if  they  do  they  will  not  like  a  ^  welter  of  barren  and  miscellaneous 
discussion,'  but,  like  Prince  Bismarck,  would  prefer  a  *  welter  of 
blood  and  carnage,'  which  settles  big  questions,  and  consolidates 
empires  quickly.  But  others,  and  we  trust  they  are  the  majority, 
will  not  be  so  impatient  or  exacting,  and  if  on  the  whole  the  Grovem- 
ment  works  satisfactorily  will  be  content  to  give  it  time.  Mr.  Harrison 
having  such  exaggerated  views  of  the  'chronic  impotence'  of  the 
House,  has  proposed  exaggerated  remedies,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  cldture^  the  foreign  system  of  Gonmiittees,  and 
a  series  of  most  drastic  reforms. 

These,  with  the  real  evils  and  the  real  remedies  of  the  Par- 
liamentary system,  we  propose  to  consider  on  a  future  occasion. 


NOTICE   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

OomnMW/ications  to  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  him  at  39  Patemorter 
Bow,  E,0. 

As  the  Magasnne  has  an%  ample  staff  of  Contributors,  M88.  are  not  mi- 
vited  without  premous  correspondence,  and  unirmted  MS 8.  eannoi  he 
returned  except  at  the  convenience  of  the  Editor.  No  copies  of  Verses  oan  he 
returned. 
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November  i88i. 
Is  Trust. 

A  Story  of  a  Lady  and  her  Lover. 

Chapter  XXVIII. 
heatiicote's  career. 

HEATHCOTE  MOUNTFOED  went  with  his  cousins  to  London, 
and  when  he  had  taken  them  to  their  house,  returned  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Albany.  They  were  very  nice  rooms.  I  do  not 
know  why  an  unmarried  man's  lodging  should  be  called  chambers, 
but  it  does  not  make  thetn  at  all  different  from  other  rooms  which 
are  not  dignified  by  that  name.  They  were  very  comfortable,  but 
not  very  orderly,  with  numbers  of  books  about,  and  a  boot  or  two 
now  and  then  straying  where  it  had  no  right  to  be,  but  also  with  the 
necessary  curiosities  and  prettinesses  which  are  now  part  of  the  exist- 
ence of  every  well-bred  person,  though  these  were  not  shown  off  to 
the  full  advantage,  but  lost  among  a  good  deal  of  litter  scattered  here 
and  there.  He  was  not  a  man  who  put  his  best  foot  foremost  in  any 
way,  but  let  his  treasures  lie  about  and  permitted  his  own  capacities 
and  high  qualities  to  go  to  rust  under  the  outside  covering  of  indif- 
ference and  do-nothingness.  It  had  never  been  necessary  to  him  to 
do  anything.  He  had  very  little  ambition,  and  whatever  zeal  for 
enjoyment  had  been  in  his  life,  had  been  satisfied  and  was  over.  He 
had  wandered  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  noticed  many  things 
in  a  languid  way,  and  then  he  had  come  home  and  gone  to  his  cham- 
bers, and,  unpacking  the  treasures  which,  like  everybody  else,  he  had 
taken  some  trouble  to  *  pick  up '  here  and  there,  suffered  them  to  lie 
about  among  all  sorts  of  trifling  things.  He  had  Edward  to  care  for, 
his  younger  brother,  who  made  a  rush  upon  him  now  and  then,  from 
school  first,  and  then  from  Sandhurst,  always  wanting  money,  and 
much  indulgence  for  his  peccadilloes  and  stupidities :  but  no  one  else 
who  took  any  interest  in  himself  or  his  possessions :  and  Edward  liked 
a  cigar  far  better  than  a  bronze,  and  among  all  his  brother's  pos- 
sessions, except  banknotes  and  stray  sovereigns,  or  an  occasional  cheque 
when  he  had  been  more  extravagant  than  usual,  cared  for  nothing  but 
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the  Vxi'xn\i  novels,  which  Heathcote  picked  up  too,  not  because  he 
like^l  tliein  much,  but  because  everybody  did  so— and  Edward  liked 
them  }>ocaiiHe  they  were  supposed  to  be  so  wrong.  Edward  was  not 
on  the  wliolc  an  attractive  boy.  He  had  a  great  many  tastes  and  a 
^reat  many  friends  which  were  far  from  agreeable  to  his  brother, 
but  he  waH  tlie  only  real  *  object  in  life '  to  Heathcote,  who  petted  him 
mu(;h  and  Pictured  him  as  little  as  was  possible.  There  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  any  other  point  at  which  his  own  contemplative,  inactive 
exiHten(t(i  touched  the  practical  necessities  of  life. 

][(j  (;ain(i  back  to  London  with  the  idea  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  return  again  to  the  quiet  of  his  chambers,  where  nothing 
<)V<ir  hapix^ned.  He  said  to  himself  that  excursions  into  the  outer 
world,  where  something  was  always  happening,  were  a  mistake.  He 
had  l)U</  Hl(^pped  out  of  his  hermitage  without  thinking,  once  in  a 
way,  to  pay  a  visit  which,  after  all,  was  a  duty  visit,  when  a  whole 
tragtuly  canio  straightway  about  his  ears.  Accident,  death,  sorrow, 
iniuHti('(»,  a  heroine,  and  a  cruel  father,  and  all  the  materials  of  a 
full-l)lowu  n)mance.  How  glad  he  would  be,  he  thought,  to  get  into 
his  hcrniita^^t*  again  I  Within  its  quiet  centre  there  was  everything 
a  man  wanted  —l)ooks,  an  occasional  cigar,  an  easy  chair  (when  it  was 
oltMir  from  i)aporK  and  general  literatme)  for  a  friend  to  sit  in.  But 
when  ht»  did  get  back,  he  was  not  so  certain  of  its  advantages:  no 
doubt  it  was  everything  that  could  be  desired — but  yet,  it  was  a 
hormitago,  and  the  outlook  from  the  windows  was  not  cheerfuL  If 
Park  Lano  was  brighter  than  the  view  across  the  park  at  Mount, 
the  Albany,  with  its  half-monastic  shade,  like  a  bit  of  a  male 
b^ijuiuivjey  was  loss  bright.  He  sat  at  his  window,  vaguely  looking 
out — a  thing  ho  had  never  had  the  slightest  inclination  to  do  before 
— and  felt  an  indescribable  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  his  existence. 
Nor  was  this  only  because  he  had  got  used  to  the  new  charms  of 
household  litt\  and  liked  a  house  with  women  in  it,  as  he  had  si:^ 
gt^steii  to  himself — not  even  that — it  was  an  influence  more  sabtle. 
He  Ux^k  Kdwanl  with  him  to  Park  Lane,  and  presented  that  haa, 
who  did  Ui^t  understand  his  new  relations.  He  thought  Bose  was 
*  very  jolly/  but  Anne  alarmed  him.  And  the  ladies  were  not  rerj 
h\\n\n\h\y  moved  towards  Edward.  Heathcote  had  hoped  that  his 
young  bivther  might  be  captivated  by  them,  and  that  this  might 
jK^lvly  Iv  the  making  of  him:  as  the  friends  of  an  n 
wnmg  man  art^  always  so  ready  to  hope.  But  the  result  did 
justity  his  exjKvtation.  *K  the  little 'im  were  by  herself,  witboot 
thvv^<»  twv>  old  fv^\Y:!s  she  mighty  perhaps,  be  fun/  Edward  tboi^^ 
Hiui  thei\  he  gave  his  brother  a  description  of  the  &vourite  Bet 
Bouuwr  of  his  }\r^iilections.  This  attempt  having  &iled» 
i»te  for  his  |>art  did  uot  fall  into  mere  aimless  fluttering  about 
hiHts^  in  l\irk  l.aue  as  &>r  a  time  he  had  been  tempted  to  doc  It 
w^  Uv>t  the  mt^r^  charm  of  fi^male  soeietv  which  had  moTed  him. 
Liiie  had  laid  hold  upon  him  on  N^arioiK?  sides^  and  be  cooid  not 
into  his  :iJK4U  ^  uf  old.   Jifest  as  Cosmo  IXnigias  had  hit. 
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all  the  external  gratifications  of  his  life,  the  consciousness  that  every 
body  was  asking  *  What  Douglases  does  he  belong  to  ?  '  so  Heathcote, 
in  the  stillness  of  his  chambers  was  conscious  that  his  neighbours  were 
saying — '  He  is  Mountford  of  Mount.'  As  a  matter  of  feet  very  few 
people  knew  anything  about  Mount — but  it  is  hard  even  for  the 
wisest  to  imderstand  how  matters  which  so  deeply  concern  themselves 
should  be  utterly  imimportant  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  by- 
and-by  many  voices  seemed  to  wake  up  round  him,  and  discuss  him 
on  all  sides.  *  He  has  a  very  nice  old  place  in  the  country,  and  a 
bit  of  an  entailed  estate — nothing  very  great,  but  lands  that  have 
been  in  the  family  for  generations.  W^y  doesn't  he  go  and  look 
after  it  ? '  He  did  not  know  if  those  words  were  really  said  by  any- 
one, yet  he  seemed  to  hear  them  circling  about  his  head,  coming 
like  labels  in  an  old  print  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  men  at  his  Club. 
'  Why  doesn't  he  look  after  his  estate  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done 
on  his  property  that  he  stays  on,  leading  this  idle  life  here  ? '  It  was 
even  an  object  of  surprise  to  his  friends  that  he  had  not  taken  the  good 
of  the  shooting  or  invited  anyone  to  share  it.  He  seemed  to  himself 
to  be  hunted  out  of  his  snug  comer.  The  Albany  was  made  unbear- 
able to  him.  He  held  out  as  long  as  the  ladies  remained  in  Park  Lane, 
but  when  they  were  gone  he  could  not  stand  it  any  longer — not,  he 
represented  to  himself  that  it  was  on  their  account  he  remained 
in  London.  But  there  was  a  certain  duty  in  the  matter,  which 
restrained  him  from  doing  as  he  pleased  while  they  were  at  hand  an(f 
might  require  his  aid.  They  never  did  in  the  least  require  his  aid — 
they  were  perfectly  well  ofiF,  with  plenty  of  means,  and  servants,  and 
carriages,  and  unbounded  facilities  for  doing  all  they  wanted.  But 
when  they  went  away,  as  they  did  in  February,  he  found  out,  what  he 
had  been  suspecting  for  some  time,  that  London  was  one  vast  and 
howling  wilderness,  that  the  Albany  was  a  hideous  travesty  of  monas- 
ticism,  fit  only  for  men  without  souls,  and  lives  without  duties; 
and  that  when  a  man  has  anything  that  can  be  called  his  natural 
business  in  life,  it  is  the  right  tiling  that  he  should  do  it.  Therefore, 
to  the  astonishment  and  disgust  of  Edward,  who  liked  to  have  his' 
brother's  chambers  to  come  to,  when  he  '  ran  up  to  town ' — a  thing- 
less  diflBcult  then  than  in  these  days  of  stricter  discipline — Heathcoke^ 
Mountford  turned  his  back  upon  his  club  and  his  hermitage,  and 
startled  the  parish  out  of  its  wits  by  arriving  suddenly  on  a  rainy 
day  in  February  at  the  dreary  habitation  which  exercised  a  spell  upon 
him,  the  house  of  his  ancestors,  the  local  habitation  to  which  in 
future  his  life  must  belong,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 

And  certainly  its  first  aspect  was  fax  from  a  cheerful  one.  The 
cook,  now  housekeeper,  had  made  ready  for  him  hastily,  preparing 
for  him  the  best  bedroom,  the  room  where  Mr.  Mountford,  now  di&^ 
tinguished  as  the  old  Squire,  had  lain  in  state,  and  the  library* 
where  he  had  lived  through  his  life.  It  was  all  very  chilly  when  he 
arrived,  a  dampness  clinging  to  the  unoccupied  house,  and  a  white 
mist  in  all  the  hollows  of  the  park.    He  could  not  help  wondering 
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if  it  was  quite  safe,  or  if  the  humid  chill  which  met  him  when  he 
entered  was  not  the  very  thing  to  make  a  solitary  inhabitant  ill,  and 
end  his  untimely  visit  in  a  fever.  They  did  their  very  best  for  him 
in  the  house.  Large  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  little  dinner,  which 
was  served  in  a  comer  of  the  dining-room,  was  as  dainty  as  the  means 
of  the  place  would  allow.  But  it  would  be  diflScult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  dreary  than  the  first  evening.  He  sat  among  ghosts, 
thinking  he  heard  Mr.  Mountford's  step,  scarcely  capable  of  restrain- 
ing his  imagination :  seeing  that  spare  figure  seated  in  his  usual 
chair,  or  coming  in,  with  a  characteristic  half-suspicious  inspecting 
look  he  had,  at  the  door.  The  few  lamps  that  were  in  working  order 
were  insufficient  to  light  the  place.  The  passages  were  all  black  as 
night,  the  windows,  when  he  glanced  out  at  them  behind  the  curtains, 
showing  nothing  but  a  universal  blackness,  not  even  the  sky  or  the 
trees.  But,  if  the  trees  were  not  visible,  they  were  audible,  the  wind 
sighing  through  them,  the  rain  pattering — a  wild  concert  going  on 
in  the  gloom.  And  when  the  rain  ceased  it  was  almo^  worse. 
Then  there  came  silence,  suspicious  and  ghostly,  broken  by  a  sudden 
dropping  now  and  then  from  some  overcharged  evergreen,  the  beating 
of  a  bough  against  a  window,  the  hoot  of  the  owl  in  the  woods. 
After  he  had  swallowed  his  dinner  Heathcote  got  a  book  and  set 
himself  down  solemnly  to  read  it.  But  when  he  had  read  a  page  he 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  quiet,  and  it  chilled  him  over  again.  The 
sound  of  footsteps  over  the  stone  pavements,  the  distant  clang  of  a 
hansom  driving  up,  the  occasional  voices  that  passed  his  window,  all 
the  noises  of  town,  would  have  been  delightful  to  him :  but  instead 
here  he  was  at  Mount,  all  alone,  with  miles  of  park  separating  him 
from  any  living  creature,  except  the  maids  and  outdoor  man  who  had 
been  left  in  charge. 

Next  morning  it  was  fine,  which  mended  matters  a  little.  Fine  ! 
he  said  to  himself  with  a  little  shiver.  But  he  buttoned  up  his 
greatcoat  and  went  out,  bent  upon  doing  his  duty.  He  went  to  the 
Kectory  first,  feeling  that  at  least  this  would  be  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  and  found  the  clergy  sitting  in  two  difiFerent  rooms,  over  two 
sermons,  which  was  not  a  cheerful  sight.  The  Rector  was  writing 
his  with  the  calm  fluency  of  thirty  years  of  use  and  wont :  but  poor 
Charley  was  biting  his  pen  over  his  manuscript  with  an  incapacity 
which  every  successive  Sunday  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  '  My  father,  he  has  got  into  the  way  of  it,'  the  Curate  said 
in  a  tone  which  was  half  admiring,  half  despairing.  Charley  did  not 
feel  sure  that  he  himself  would  ever  get  into  the  way  of  it.  He  had 
to  take  the  afternoon  service  when  the  audience  was  a  very  dispiriting 
one :  even  Miss  Fanny  Woodhead  did  not  come  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  organ  was  played  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  hymns  were 
lugubrious  beyond  description.  As  the  days  began  to  grow  longer, 
and  the  winter  chill  to  take  ever  a  deeper  and  deeper  hold,  the 
Curate  had  felt  the  mournfulness  of  the  position  close  round  him. 
When  Mount  was  shut  up  there  was  nobody  to  speak  to,  nobody 
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to  refer  to,  no  variety  in  his  life.  A  house  with  only  two  men  in  it, 
in  the  depths  of  the  country,  with  no  near  neighbours,  and  not  a 
very  violent  strain  of  work,  and  no  special  relief  of  interesting 
pursuits,  is  seldom  a  cheerful  house.  When  Charley  looked  up  from 
his  heavy  studies  and  saw  Heathcot^,  he  almost  upset  his  table  in 
his  jump  of  delighted  welcome.  Then  there  succeeded  a  moment 
of  alarm.  *  Are  they  all  well  ? — nothing  has  happened  ? '  he  cried, 
in  sudden  panic.  *  Nothing  at  all,'  Heathcote  said,  'except  what 
concerns  myself.'  And  it  amused  the  stranger  to  see  how  relieved 
his  host  was  by  this  assurance,  and  how  cheerfully  he  drew  that 
other  chair  to  the  fire  to  discuss  the  basiness  wliich  only  concerned 
so  secondary  a  person.  Charley,  however,  was  as  sympathetic  as 
heart  could  desire,  and  ready  to  be  interested  in  everything.  He 
understood  and  applauded  the  new  Squire's  sentiments  in  respect 
to  his  property,  and  his  new  responsibilities.  *  It  is  quite  true,'  the 
Curate  said  with  a  very  grave  face,  *  that  it  makes  the  greatest  differ- 
ence to  everyl)ody.  When  Mount  is  shut  up  the  very  sky  has  less 
light  in  it,'  said  the  good  fellow,  growing  poetical.  Heathcote  had  a 
comprehension  of  the  feeling  in  his  own  person  which  he  could 
scarcely  liave  believed  in  a  little  while  ago,  but  he  could  scarcely 
help  laughing,  which  was  inhuman,  at  the  profound  depression  in 
Charley  Ashley's  face,  and  which  showed  in  every  line  of  his  large, 
limp  figure.  His  countenance  itself  was  several  inches  longer  than 
it  had  been  in  brighter  days. 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Heathcote,  with  a  smile, '  that  so  much  open- 
ing of  Mount  as  my  arrival  will  make,  will  not  put  very  much  light 
into  the  sky.' 

'  And  it  is  not  only  the  company  and  the  comfort,'  said  the 
Curate, '  we  feel  that  dreadfully,  my  father  and  I — but  there  is  more 
than  that.  If  anyone  was  ill  in  the  village,  there  was  somebody 
down  directly  from  Mount  with  beef-tea  and  wine  and  whatever  was 
wanted ;  and  if  anyone  was  in  trouble,  it  was  always  a  consolation  to 
tell  it  to  the  young  ladies,  and  to  hear  what  they  thought.  The 
farmers  could  not  do  anything  tyrannical,  nor  the  agents  be  hard  upon 
a  tenant — nor  anyone,'  cried  Charley,  with  enthusiasm,  *  maltreat  any- 
one else.     There  was  always  a  court  of  appeal  at  Moimt.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Heathcote,  '  you  are  thinking  of  a  patriar- 
chal age — you  are  thinking  of  something  quite  obsolete,  un-modem, 
destructive  of  all  political  economy.' 

'  Thxht  for  political  economy  I '  said  the  Curate,  snapping  his 
fingers ;  his  spirits  were  rising — even  to  have  someone  to  grumble  to 
was  a  consolation.  '  Political  anything  is  very  much  out  of  place  in  a 
little  country  parish.  W^hat  do  our  poor  labourers  know  about  it  ?  They 
have  so  very  little  at  the  best  of  times,  how  are  they  to  go  on  when 
they  are  ill  or  in  trouble,  without  someone  to  give  them  a  lift  ? ' 

*  Then  they  should  have  more  for  their  work,  Ashley.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  demoralising  that  they  should  be  so  dependent  upon  a  Squire'a 
house.' 
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*WTio  is  to  give  them  more?'  cried  the  Curate,  hotly.  *  The 
farmers  have  not  got  so  very  much  themselves ;  and  I  never  said  they 
were  dependent ;  they  are  not  dependent — they  are  comfortable 
enough  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Look  at  the  cottages,  you  will  see  how 
respectable  they  all  are.  There  is  no  real  distress  in  our  parish — 
thanks,'  he  added,  veering  round  very  innocently  and  miconsciously 
to  the  other  side  of  the  circle,  *  to  Mount.' 

'  We  need  not  argue  the  point,'  said  Heathcote,  amused.  *  I 
am  as  sorry  as  you  can  be  that  the  ladies  will  not  retain  possession. 
AMiat  is  it  to  me?  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  do  all  I  would,  and 
I  don't  know  the  people  as  they  did.  They  will  never  look  up  to  me 
a3  they  did  to  my  predecessors.  I  hope  my  cousins  will  return  at  all 
events  in  summer.  All  the  same,'  he  added,  laughing,  *I  am  quite 
illogical ' — like  you,  he  would  have  said,  but  forbore.  *  I  want  them  to 
come  back,  and  yet  I  feel  this  infection  of  duty  that  you  speak  of.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  be  must  my  business  to  live  here  henceforward — 
though  I  confess  to  you  I  think  it  will  be  very  dismal,  and  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do.' 

*  It  will  be  dismal,'  said  the  Curate ;  his  face  had  lighted  up  for  a 
moment,  then  rapidly  clouded  over  again,  '/don't  know  what  you 
will  do.     You  that  have  been  always  used  to  a  luxurious  town  life — ^ 

*  Not  so  luxurious — and  not  so  exclusively  town '  Heathcote 

ventured  to  interpose,  feeling  a  whimsical  annoyance  at  this  repetition 
of  his  own  thoughts. 

*  — And  who  don't  know  the  people,  nor  understand  what  to  do,  and 
what  not  to  do — it  takes  a  long  apprenticeship,'  said  Charley,  very 
gravely.  '  You  see,  an  injudicious  liberality  would  be  very  lid  for 
them — it  would  pauperise  instead  of  elevating.  It  is  not  everybody 
that  knows  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  help.  People  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  kind  of  life  do  more  harm  than  good.' 

'  You  don't  give  me  very  much  encouragement  to  settle  down  on 
my  property  and  learn  how  to  be  a  patriarch  in  my  turn,'  said 
Mountford,  with  a  laugh. 

'  No,  I  don't,'  said  the  Curate,  his  face  growing  longer  and 
longer.  The  presence  of  Heathcote  Mountford  at  Mount,  had 
smiled  upon  him  for  a  moment.  It  would  be  better  than  nothing ;  it 
would  imply  some  companionship,  sympatliy  more  or  less,  someone  to 
take  a  walk  with  occasionally,  or  to  have  a  talk  with,  not  exclusivdy 
parochial ;  but  when  the  Curate  reflected  that  Heathcote  at  Mount 
would  altogether  do  away  with  the  likelihood  of '  the  &mily '  coming 
back — that  they  could  not  rent  the  house  for  the  simiuner,  which 
was  a  hope  he  had  clung  to,  if  the  present  owner  of  it  was  in  posses- 
sion— Charley  at  once  perceived  that  the  immediate  pleasure  of  a  neigh- 
bour would  be  a  fatal  ad\'antage,  and  with  honest  simplicity  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  subduing  his  visitor's  new-bom  enthusiasm. 
'  You  see,'  he  said, '  it's  quite  diflerent  making  a  new  b^iimiing, 
knowing  nothing  about  it,  and  having  been  born  here,  and  acquainted 
with  the  people  all  your  life.' 
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*  Everybody  must  have  known,  however,'  said  Heathcote,  sUghtly 
piqued,  ^  that  the  property  would  change  hands,  some  time  or  other, 
and  that  great  alterations  must  be  made.' 

'Oh  yes,  everybody  knew  that,'  said  the  Cui-ate,  with  deadly 
seriousness  ;  *  but,  you  see,  when  you  say  a  thing  must  happen  some 
•  time,  you  never  know  when  it  will  happen,  and  it  is  always  a  shock 
when  it  comes.  The  old  Squire  was  a  hearty  man,  not  at  all  old  for  his 
years.  He  was  not  so  old  as  my  father,  and  I  hope  Ae  has  a  great 
deal  of  work  left  in  him  yet.  And  then  it  was  all  so  sudden ;  none  of  us 
had  been  able  to  familiarise  ourselves  even  with  the  idea  that  you 
were  going  to  succeed,  when  in  a  moment  it  was  all  over,  and  you  liad 
succeeded.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  very  glad  to  have 
you,'  said  Charley,  with  a  dubious  smile,  suddenly  perceiving  the 
eqiuvocal  civility  of  all  he  had  been  saying  ;  '  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  could  have  expected.  Knowing  them  and  liking  them,  you 
can  have  so  much  more  sympathy  with  us  about  them.  And  as  you 
wish  them  to  come  back,  if  that  is  possible ' 

*  Certainly,  I  do  wish  them  to  come  back — if  it  is  possible,'  said 
Heathcote,  but  his  countenance,  too,  grew  somewhat  long.  He  would 
have  liked  for  himself  a  warmer  reception,  perhaps.  And  when  he  went 
to  see  Mr.  Ashley,  though  hi«  welcome  was  very  warm,  and  though 
the  Rector  was  absolutely  gleeful  over  his  arrival  and  confided  to  him 
instantly  half  a  dozen  matters  in  which  it  would  be  well  that  he 
should  interest  himself  at  once,  still  it  was  not  very  long  before  *  they ' 
recurred  also  to  the  old  man's  mind  as  the  chief  object  of  interest. 
'  Why  are  they  going  abroad  ?  it  would  be  far  better  if  they  would 
come  home,'  said  the  Rector,  who  afterwards  apologised,  however,  with 
anxious  humility.  '  I  beg  your  pardon — I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  my 
heart.  I  forgot  actually  that  Mount  had  changed  hands.  Of  course, 
of  course,  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  go  abroad.  They  have 
no  home,  so  to  speak,  till  they  have  made  up  their  mind  to  choose 
one,  and  I  always  think  that  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the 
world  to  do.  It  is  a  blessing  we  do  not  appreciate,  Mr.  Mountford, 
to  have  our  home  chosen  for  us  and  settled  beyond  our  power  to 
change ' 

*  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Mountford  dislikes  the  power  of  choice,'  said 
Heathcote  ;  *  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  know  I  should  be  very 
thankful  if  they  would  continue  to  occupy  their  old  home.' 

*  I  know,  I  know.  You  have  spoken  most  kindly, most  generously, 
exactly  as  I  could  have  wished  you  to  speak,'  said  the  Rector,  patting 
Heathcote  on  the  shoulder,  as  if  he  had  been  a  good  ]x)y.  Then  he 
took  hold  of  his  arm  and  drew  him  towards  the  window,  and  looked 
into  his  eyes.  *  It  is  a  delicate  question,'  he  said,  '  I  know  it  is  a 
delicate  question :  but  you've  been  in  town  and  no  doubt  you  have 
heard  all  about  it.     What  is  going  to  happen  about  Anne  ?' 

'  Nothing  that  I  know  of,'  Heathcote  replied  briefly.  '  Nothing 
has  been  said  to  me.' 

'  Tchk,  tchk,  tchk  I '  said  the  Rector  with  that  particular  action 
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of  the  tongue  upon  the  palate,  which  is  -  so  usual  an  expression  of 
bother,  or  annoyance,  or  regret,  and  so  little  reducible  into  words- 
He  shook  his  head.  '  I  don't  understand  these  sort  of  shilly-shally 
doings,'  he  said ;  '  they  would  have  been  incomprehensible  when  I 
was  a  young  man.' 

The  same  question  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Loseby,  wliom  next  day 
Heatheote  went  to  see,  driving  over  to  Hunston  in  the  Eector's  little 
carriage,  with  the  sober  old  horse,  which  was  in  itself  almost  a 
member  of  the  clerical  profession.  Mr.  Loseby  received  him  with 
open  arras,  and  much  commended  the  interest  which  he  was  showing- 
in  his  property.  '  But  Mount  will  be  a  dreary  place  to  live  in  all  by 
yourself,'  he  said.  *  If  I  were  you  I  would  take  up  my  abode  at  the 
Eectory,  at  least  till  you  can  have  your  establishment  set  on  a  proper 
footing.  And  now  that  is  settled,'  said  the  lawyer  (though  nothing^ 
was  settled),  'tell  me  all  about  Anne.' 

*  I  know  nothing  to  tell  you,'  said  Heatheote.  *  Mr.  Douglas  is 
always  there ' 

*  Mr.  Douglas  is  always  there !  but  there  is  nothing  to  tell, 
nothing  settled ;  what  does  the  fellow  mean  ?  Do  you  suppose  she  i» 
going  to  forego  every  advantage,  and  go  dragging  on  for  years  to  suit 
his  convenience  ?     If  you  tell  me  so "* 

'But  I  don't  tell  you  so,'  cried  Heatheote;   'I  tell  you  nothing- 


I  don't  know  anything.  In  short,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather  not 
discuss  the  question.  I  begin  to  be  of  your  opinion,  that  I  was  a  fool 
not  to  turn  up  a  year  sooner.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  me  that  I 
am  aware  of;  I  might  as  well  have  come  sooner  as  later;  but  I  don't 
know  that  anyone  is  to  be  blamed  for  that.' 

'  Ah  I '  said  the  old  lawyer,  rubbing  his  hands, '  what  a  settlement 
that  would  have  made !  Anne  would  have  kept  her  money,  and  little 
Eose  her  proper  place  and  a  pretty  little  fortune,  just  like  herself — 
and  probably  would  have  married  William  Ashley,  a  very  good  sort  of 
young  fellow.  There  would  have  been  some  pleasure  in  arranging  a 
settlement  like  that.  I  remember  when  I  drew  out  the  papers  for 
her  mother's  marriage — that  was  the  salvation  of  the  Mountfords — 
they  were  sliding  downhill  as  fast  as  they  could  before  that ;  but  Miss 
Eoper,  who  was  the  first  Mrs.  St.  John  Mountford,  set  all  straight. 
You  get  the  advantage  of  it  more  or  less,  Mr.  Heatheote,  though 
the  connection  is  so  distant.  Even  your  part  of  the  property  is  io 
a  very  different  condition  from  what  it  was  when  I  remember  it 
first.  And  if  you  had — not  been  a  fool — but  had  come  in  time  and 
tried  your  chance Ah  !  however,  I  daresay  if  it  had  been  so,  some- 
thing would  have  come  in  the  way  all  the  same ;  you  would  not 
have  fancied  each  other,  or  something  would  have  happened.  But 
if  that  fellow  thinks  that  he  is  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  Anne * 

'I  don't  like  the  mere  suggestion.  Pardon  me,'  said  Heatheote, 
*  I  am  sure  you  mean  nothing  but  love  and  tenderness  to  my  cousin  : 
but  I  cannot  have  such  a  thing  suggested.  Whatever  happens  ta 
Anne  Moimtford,  there  will  be  nothing  derogatory  to  her  dignity  ; 
nothing  beneath  her  own  fine  character,  I  am  sure  of  that.' 
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'  I  accept  the  reproof,'  said  Mr.  Loseby,  with  more  twinkle  than 
usual  in, his  spectacles,  but  less  power  of  vision  through  them.  'I 
accept  the  reproof.  What  was  all  heaven  and  earth  about,  Heath- 
cote  Mountford,  that  you  were  left  dawdling  about  that  wearisome 
Vanity  Fair  that  you  call  the  world,  instead  of  coming  here  a  year 
since,  when  you  were  wanted  ?  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  wants  explaining  it  is  the  matrimonial  mismanage- 
ment of  this  world.  It's  no  angel  that  has  the  care  of  that,  I'll 
answer  for  it  I '  cried  the  little  man  with  comic  indignation.  And  then 
he  took  off  bis  spectacles  and  wiped  them,  and  grasped  Heatbcote 
Mountford  by  the  hand  and  entreated  him  to  stay  to  dinner,  which, 
indeed,  the  recluse  of  Mount  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  do. 

Chapter  XXIX. 

CHABLET   INTERFERES. 

Heathcote  Mountford,  however,  notwithstanding  the  dullness  and 
the  dismal  weather,  and  all  the  imperfections  of  tlie  incomplete 
household,  continued  at  Mount.  The  long  blanks  of  country  life, 
nothing  happening  from  the  arrival  of  one  post  to  another,  no  stir  of 
life  about,  only  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the  rain  or  the  sunshine,  the 
good  or  bad  weather,  the  one  tempting  him  out,  the  other  keeping 
him  within,  were  all  novelties,  though  of  the  heavy  kind,  and  gave 
him  a  kind  of  amused-spectator  consciousness  of  the  tedium,  rather  than 
any  suffering  from  it.  He  was  not  so  easily  affected  as  many  people 
would  be  by  the  circumstances  of  external  life,  and  knowing  that  he 
could  at  any  moment  go  back  to  his  den  at  the  Albany,  he  took 
the  much  deeper  seclusion  of  Mount  as  a  sort  of  'retreat,'  in  which  he 
could  look  out  upon  the  before  and  after,  and  if  he  sometimes  'pined 
for  what  was  not,'  yet  could  do  it  unenviously  and  unbitterly,  won- 
dering at  rather  than  objecting  to  the  strange  misses  and  blunders 
of  life.  Mr.  Loseby,  who  had  tutored  Anne  in  her  duties,  did  the 
same  for  Heathcote,  showing  him  by  what  means  he  could  '  take  an 
interest '  in  the  dwellers  upon  his  land,  so  as  to  be  of  some  use 
to  them.  And  he  rode  about  the  country  with  the  land-agent,  and 
became  aware,  and  became  proud  as  he  became  aware,  of  the  character 
of  his  own  possessions,  of  the  old  farmhouses,  older  than  Mount  itself, 
and  the  old  cottages,  toppling  to  their  ruin,  among  which  were  many 
that  Anne  had  doomed.  Wherever  he  went  he  heard  of  what  Miss 
Anne  had  done,  and  settled  to  do.  The  women  in  the  condemned  cot- 
tages told  him  the  improvements  she  had  promised,  and  he,  in  most 
cases,  readily  undertook  to  carry  out  these  promises,  notwithstanding 
his  want  of  means.  *  They're  doing  it  at  Lilford,  where  Miss  Anne 
has  been  and  given  her  orders,'  said  the  women.  *I  don't  know  why 
there  should  be  differences  made.  We're  as  good  every  bit  as  the 
Lilford  folks.'  'But  you  have  not  got  Miss  Anne,' said  Heathcote. 
And  then  there  would  be  an  outburst  of  lamentations,  interrupted  by 
anxious  questioning.  *  Why  haven't  we  got  2tfiss  Anne  ? — is  it  tr 
as  all  the  money  has  been  left  away  from  her  ? '     Heathcote  hi 
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a  gr-eat  many  questions  of  this  kind  to  answer,  and  soon  begail  to 
feel  that  he  himself  was  the  supposed  culprit  to  whom  the  estate  had 
been  'left  away*'  *I  am  supposed  to  be  your  supplanter,'  he  wrote  to 
Anne  herself,  *  and  I  feel  your  deputy  doing  your  work-  for  you.  Dear 
Lady  of  Mount,  send  me  yoiur  orders^  I  will  carry  them  out  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  am  poor,  and  not  at  all  clever  about  the  needs 
of  the  estate,  but  I  think,  don't  you  think  ?  that  the  great  Mr.  Bul- 
strode,  who  is  so  good  as  to  be  my  agent,  is  something  of  a  bully^  and 
does  not  by  any  means  do  his  spiriting  gently.  What  do  you  think? 
You  are  not  an  ignoramus,  like  me.'  This  letter  Anne  answered  very 
fully,  and  it  produced  a  correspondence  between  them  which  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  Heathcote,  and  not  only  a  pleasure,  in  some 
respects  a  help,  too.  She  approved  greatly  of  his  assumption  of  his 
natural  duties  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  kindly  encouraged  him 
*  not  to  mind '  the  bullying  of  the  agent,  the  boorishness  of  Farmer 
Eawlins,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Spriggs.  In  this  matter  of  the 
estate  Anne  felt  the  advantage  of  her  experience.  She  wrote  to  him 
in  a  semi-maternal  way,  understanding  that  the  information  she  had 
to  give  placed  her  in  a  position  of  superiority,  while  she  gave  it,  at 
least.  Heathcote  was  infinitely  amused  by  these  pretendons;  he 
liked  to  be  schooled  by  her,  and  made  her  very  humble  replies; 
but  the  burden  of  all  his  graver  thoughts  was  still  that  re^pret 
expressed  by  JMr.  Loseby,  Why,  why  had  he  not  made  his  appearance 
a  year  before  ?     But  now  it  was  too  late. 

Thus  the  winter  went  on.  The  Mountfords  had  gone  abroad.. 
They  had  been  in  all  the  places  where  English  families  go  while  their 
crape  is  still  fresh,  to  Paris  and  Cannes,  and  into  Italy,  trying,  as  Mrs. 
Mountford  said,  'the  effect  of  a  little  change.'  And  they  all  liked  it, 
it  is  needless  to  deny.  They  were  so  unaccustomed  to  use  their:  wing9 
that  the  mere  feeling  of  the  first  flight,  the  wild  freedom  and  sense  of 
boundless  action  and  power  over  themselves  filled  them  with  pleasure. 
They  were  not  to  come  back  till  the  summer  was  nearly  over,  going 
to  Switzerland  for  the  hot  weather,  when  Italy  became  too  wann. 
They  had  not  intended,  when  they  set  out,  to  stay  so  long,  but  indeed 
it  was  nearly  a  year  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Mountford's  death  when 
they  came  home.  They  did  not  return  to  Park  Lane,:  nor  to  any 
other  settled  abode,  but  went  to  one  xA  the  many  hotels  near  Heath" 
cote's  chambers,  to  rest  for  a  few  days  before  they  settled  what  they 
were  to  do  for  the  autumn  ;  for  it  was  Mrs.  Mountford's  desire  to  go 
'  abroad '  again  for  the  winter,  staying  only  some  three  months  at 
home.  When  the  little  world  about  Mount  heard  t)f  this,  they  were 
agitated  by  various  feelings — desire  to  get  them  back  alternating  in 
the  minds  of  the  good  people  with  indignation  at  the  idea  of  their 
renewed  wanderings,  which  were  all  put  down  to  the  frivolity  of  Mrs. 
Mountford ;  and  a  continually  growing  wonder  and  consternation  as 
to  the  future  of  Anne.  ^  She  has  no  right  to  keep  a  poor  man  hanging 
on  so  long,  when  there  can  be  no  possiUe  reason  for  it ;  when  it  would 
really  be  an  advantage  for  her  to  have  someone  to  &I1  back  upon^' 
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Miss  Woodhead  said,  in  righteous  iDdignation  over  her  friend^s  extra- 
ordinary conduct — extraordinary  as  she  thought  it.  '  Eose  has  her 
mother  to  go  with  her.  And  I  think  poor  Mr.  Douglas  is  being 
treated  very  badly  for  my  part.  They  ought  to  come  home  here,  and 
stay  for  the  three  months,  and  get  the  marriage  over,  among  their 
own  people.'  Fanny  Woodhead  was  considered  through  all  the  three 
adjacent  parishes  to  be  a  person  of  great  judgment,  and  the  Kector, 
for  one,  was  very  much  impressed  with  this  suggestion.  *I  think 
Fanny's  idea  should  be  acted  upon.  I  think  it  certainly  should  be 
acted  on,'  he  said.  '  The  year's  mourning  for  her  father  will  be  over, 
if  that  is  what  they  are  waiting  for — and  look  at  all  the  correspon- 
dence she  has,  and  the  trouble.  She  wants  somebody  to  help  her. 
Someone  should  certainly  suggest  to  Anne  that  it  would  be  a  right 
thing  to  follow  Fanny  Woodhead's  advice.'  Heathcote,  who,  though 
he  had  allowed  himself  a  month  of  the  season,  was  back  again  in 
Mount,  with  a  modest  household  gathered  round  him,  and  every  indi- 
cation of  a  man  'settling  down,'  concurred  in  this  counsel,  so  far  as  to 
write,  urging  very  warmly  that  Mount  should  be  their  head-quarters 
while  they  remained  in  England.  Mr.  Loseby  was  of  opinion  that 
the  match  was  one  which  never  would  come  off  at  all,  an  idea 
which  moved  several  bosoms  with  an  unusual  tremor.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  agitation  altogether  on  the  subject  among  the  little 
circle,  which  felt  that  the  concerns  of  the  Mountfords  were  more  or 
less  concerns  of  their  own ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  Charley 
Ashley,  who  was  absent  on  his  yearly  holiday,  was  to  see  the  ladies 
on  his  way  through  London,  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
something  would  come  of  it — that  he  would  be  able  to  set  their  duty 
before  them,  or  to  expedite  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  Curate  himself  said  nothing  to  anyone,  but  he  had 
a  very  serious  purpose  in  his  mind.  He  it  was  who  had  introduced 
these  two  to  each  other ;  his  friendship  had  been  the  link  which  had 
connected  Douglas — so  far  as  affairs  had  yet  gone,  very  disastrously — 
with  the  woman  who  had  been  the  adoration  of  poor  Charley's  own 
life.  He  had  resigned  her,  having  neither  hopes  nor  rights  to  resign, 
to  his  friend,  with  a  generous  abandonment,  and  had  been  loyal  to 
Cosmo  as  to  Anne,  though  at  the  cost  of  no  little  suffering  to  himself. 
But,  if  it  were  possible  that  Anne  herself  was  being  neglected,  then 
Charley  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  a  word  in  the  matter.  He  was 
experimenting  sadly  in  French  seaside  amusements  with  his  brother 
at  Boulogne,  when  the  ladies  retiuned  to  England.  Charley  and 
Willie  were  neither  of  them  great  in  French.  They  had  begun  by 
thinking  all  the  humours  of  the  bathing  place  '  fun,'  and  laughing 
mightily  at  the  men  in  their  bathing  dresses,  and  feeling  scandalised  at 
their  presence  among  the  ladies  in  all  their  coquettish  costumes  de 
bai/n  ;  but,  after  a  few  days,  they  had  become  very  much  bored,  and  felt 
the  drawback  of  having  'nothing  to  do;'  so  that,  when  they  heard  that 
the  Mountfords  had  crossed  the  Channel  and  were  in  London,  the  two 
young  men  made  baste  to  follow.  It  was  the  end  of  July  when  every- 
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body  was  rushing  out  of  town,  and  only  a  small  sprinkling  of  semi- 
fashionable  persons  were  to  be  seen  in  the  scorched  and  baked  parks. 
The  Mountfords  were  understood  to  be  in  town  only  for  a  few  days. 
It  was  all  that  any  lady  who  respected  herself  could  imagine  possible 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

*  I  suppose  they'll  be  changed,'  Willie  said  to  his  brother,  as  they 
made  their  way  to  the  hotel.  *  I  have  never  seen  them  since  all 
these  changes  came  about ;  that  is,  I  have  never  seen  Bose.  I  sup- 
pose Eose  won't  be  Rose  now,  to  me  at  least.  It  is  rather  funny  that 
such  a  tremendous  change  should  come  about  between  two  times  of 
seeing  a  person  whom  you  have  known  all  your  life.'  By  *  rather  funny ' 
Willie  meant  something  much  the  reverse  of  amusing :  but  that  is  the 
way  of  English  youth.  He,  too,  had  entertained  his  little  dreams, 
which  had  been  of  a  more  substantial  character  than  his  brother's;  for 
Willie  was  destined  for  the  bar,  and  had,  or  believed  himself  to  have, 
chances  much  superior  to  those  of  a  country  clergyman.  And 
according  to  the  original  disposition  of  Mr.  St.  John  Mountford's 
affairs,  a  rising  young  fellow  at  the  bar,  with  Willie  Ashley's  hopes  and 
connections,  would  have  been  no  very  bad  match  for  little  Bose. 
This  it  was  that  made  him  feel  it  was  *  funny.'  But  still  his  heart 
was  not  gone  together  in  one  great  sweep  out  of  his  breast,  like 
Charley's.  And  he  went  to  see  his  old  friends  with  a  little  quicken- 
ing of  his  pulse,  yet  a  composed  determination  '  to  see  if  it  was  any 
use.'  If  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  still  an  opening,  Willie  was 
not  afraid  of  Eose's  fortune,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  form  ulterior 
plans  ;  and  he  stood  on  this  great  vantage  ground  that,  if  he  found  it 
was  not  '  any  use,'  he  had  no  intention  of  breaking  his  heart. 

When  they  went  in,  however,  to  the  hotel  sitting-room  in  which 
the  Mountfords  were,  they  found  Eose  and  her  mother  with  their 
bonnets  on,  ready  to  go  out,  and  there  were  but  a  few  minutes  for 
conversation.  Eose  was  grown  and  developed  so  that  her  old  adorer 
scarcely  recognised  her  for  the  first  minute.  She  was  in  a  white 
dress,  profusely  trimmed  with  black,  and  made  in  a  fashion  to  which 
the  young  men  were  unaccustomed,  the  latest  Parisian  fashion, 
which  they  did  not  understand,  indeed,  but  which  roused  all  their 
English  conservatism  of  feeling,  as  much  as  if  they  had  understood  it. 
*0h,  how  nice  of  you  to  come  to  see  us  I'  Eose  cried.  *Are  you 
really  passing  through  London,  and  were  you  at  Boulogne  when  we 
came  through  ?  I  never  could  have  imagined  you  in  France,  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  How  did  you  get  on  with  the  talking  ?  You 
could  not  have  any  fun  in  a  place  unless  you  understood  what  people 
were  saying.  Mamma,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Douglas  ;  it  is  getting  so  late.' 

'  Here  is  Mr.  Douglas,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford ;  *  he  is  always 
punctual.  Anne  is  not  going  with  us ;  she  has  so  much  to  do — there 
is  quite  a  packet  of  letters  from  Mr.  Loseby.  If  you  would  rather  be 
let  off  going  with  us,  Mr.  Douglas,  you  have  only  to  say  so ;  I  am 
sure  we  can  do  very  well  by  ourselves.' 
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But  at  this  suggestion  Bose  pouted,  a  change  of  expression  which 
was  not  lost  upon  the  anxious  spectators. 

*  I  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  with  you,'  said  Cosmo  ; 
*  why  should  I  be  turned  oflF  now  ? ' 

'Oh,  I  only  thought  that  because  of  Anne ;  but  of  course 

you  will  see  Anne  after.  Will  you  all,  like  good  people,  come  back 
and  dine,  as  we  are  going  out  now?  No,  Charley,  I  will  not,  indeed, 
take  any  refusal.  I  want  to  hear  all  about  Mount,  dear  Mount — and 
what  Heathcote  Mountford  is  doing.  Anne  wishes  us  to  go  to 
Hunston ;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  should  like  to  be  so  near  without 
being  at  Mount.' 

'Is  Anne  too  busy  to  see  us  now?  I  should  just  like  to  say 
how  d'you  do.' 

'  Oh,  if  you  will  wait  a  little,  I  don't  doubt  that  you  will  see  her. 
But  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  us  now,  as  we  had  fixed  to  go  out. 
We  shall  see  you  this  evening.  Mind  you  are  here  by  seven  o'clock,' 
cried  Mrs.  Mountford,  shaking  her  fingers  at  them  in  an  airy  way 
which  she  had  learned  '  abroad.'  And  Rose  said,  as  they  went  out, 
'  Yes,  do  come,  I  want  to  hear  all  about  Mount.'  About  two  minutes 
after  they  left  the  room  Anne  came  in.  She  had  not  turned  into  a 
spider  or  wasp,  like  Bose  in  her  Paris  costume,  but  she  was  much 
changed.  She  no  longer  carried  her  head  high,  but  had  got  a  habit 
of  bowing  it  slightly,  which  made  a  curious  difference  in  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  like  a  tall  flower  bent  by  the  winds,  bowing  before 
them ;  she  was  more  pale  than  she  used  to  be ;  and  to  Charley  it 
seemed  that  there  was  an  inquiry  in  her  eyes,  which  first  cast  one 
glance  round,  as  if  asking  something,  before  they  turned  with  a 
little  gleam  of  pleasure  to  the  strangers. 

'  You  here  ? '  Anne  said.  *  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  I  When 
did  you  come,  and  where  are  you  staying?  I  am  so  sorry  that 
mamma  and  Bose  have  gone  out ;  but  you  must  come  back  and  see 
them:  or  will  you  wait?  They  will  soon  be  back;'  and  once  more 
she  threw  a  glance  round,  investigating — as  if  some  one  could  be 
hiding  somewhere,  Willie  said.  But  his  brother  knew  better. 
Charley  felt  that  there  was  the  bewilderment  of  wonder  in  her  eyes, 
and  felt  that  it  must  be  a  new  experience  to  her  that  Cosmo  should  not 
wait  to  see  her.  For  a  moment  the  light  seemed  to  fade  in  her  face, 
then  came  back :  and  she  sat  down  and  talked  with  a  subdued  sweet- 
ness that  went  to  their  hearts.  '  Not  to  Mount,'  she  said  ;  '  Heath- 
cote is  very  kind,  but  I  don't  think  I  will  go  to  Mount.  To  Hunston 
rather — where  we  can  see  everybody  all  the  same.' 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  Anne  ? '  Willie  Ashley  asked,  wonder- 
ing, when  they  came  away.  '  It  can't  be  because  she  has  lost  her 
money.  She  has  no  more  spirit  left  in  her.  She  has  not  a  laugh 
left  in  her.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  all  ? '  But  the  Curate  made  no 
answer.  He  set  his  teeth,  and  he  said  not  a  word.  There  was  very 
little  to  be  got  out  of  him  all  that  day.  He  went  gloomily  about  with 
his  brother,  turning  Willie's  holiday  into  a  somewhat  poor  sort  of 
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merry-making.  And  when  they  went  to  dinner  with  the  Mount- 
fords  at  night,  Charley's  usual  taciturnity  was  so  much  aggravated 
that  he  scarcely  could  be  said  to  talk  at  all.  But  the  dinner  was 
gay  enough.  Rose,  it  seemed  to  young  Ashley,  who  had  his  private 
reasons  for  being  critical,  *  kept  it  up '  with  Douglas  in  a  way  which 
was  not  at  all  pleasant.  They  had  been  together  all  the  afternoon, 
and  had  all  sorts  of  little  recollections  in  common.  Anne  was  much 
less  subdued  than  in  the  morning,  and  talked  like  her  old  self^  yet 
with  a  difiFerence.  It  was  when  the  party  broke  up,  however,  that 
Willie  Ashley  felt  himself  most  ill-used.  He  was  left  entirely  out 
in  the  cold  by  his  brother,  who  said  to  him  briefly, '  I  am  going  home 
with  Douglas,'  and  threw  him  on  his  own  devices.  If  it  had  not 
been  that  some  faint  guess  crossed  the  younger  brother's  mind  as  to 
Charley's  meaning,  he  would  have  felt  himself  very  badly  used. 

The  Curate  put  his  arm  within  his  friend's.  It  was  somewhat 
against  the  grain,  for  he  did  not  feel  so  amicable  as  he  looked.  ^  I  am 
coming  back  with  you,'  he  said.  '  We  have  not  had  a  talk  for  so 
long.     I  want  to  know  what  you've  been  after  all  this  long  while.' 

'  Very  glad  of  a  talk,'  said  Douglas,  but  neither  was  he  quite  as 
much  gratified  as  he  professed  to  be ;  ^  but  as  for  coming  back  with 
me,  I  don't  know  where  that  is  to  be,  for  I  am  going  to  the  club.' 

'I'll  walk  with  you  there,'  said  Charley.  However,  after  this 
announcement  Cosmo  changed  his  mind:  he  saw  that  there  was 
gravity  in  the  Curate's  intentions,  and  turned  his  steps  towards  his 
rooms.  He  had  not  been  expected  there,  and  the  lamp  was  not 
lighted,  nor  anything  ready  for  him  ;  and  there  was  a  little  stumbling 
in  the  dark  and  ringing  of  bells  before  they  got  settled  comfortably 
to  their  tSte-a-tete,  Charley  seated  himself  in  a  chair  by  the  table 
while  this  was  going  on,  and  when  lights  came  he  was  discovered  there 
as  in  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  heavy  and  dark  in  his  black  clothes,  and 
the  pale  desperation  with  which  he  was  addressing  himself  to  his  task. 

'  Douglas,'  he  said, '  for  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to  q>eak  to 
you ' 

'  Speak  away,'  said  the  other ;  *  but  have  a  pipe  to  assist  your 
utterance,  Charley.     You  never  could  talk  without  your  pipe.' 

The  Curate  put  away  the  offered  luxury  with  a  determined  hand. 
How  much  easier,  how  much  pleasanter  it  would  have  been  to  accept 
it,  to  veil  his  purpose  with  the  friendly  nothings  of  conversation,  and 
thus  perhaps  delude  his  friend  into  disclosures  without  affronting 
him  by  a  solemn  demand !  That  would  have  been  very  well  had 
Charley  had  any  confidence  in  his  own  powers — ^but  he  had  not,  and 
he  put  the  temptation  away  from  him.  '  No,  thank  you,  Douglas,' 
he  said,  *  what  I  want  to  say  is  something  which  you  may  think  very 
interfering  and  impertinent.  Do  you  remember  a  year  ago  when 
you  were  at  the  Rectory  and  we  had  a  talk — one  very  wet  night  ? ' 

*  Perfectly.  You  were  sulky  because  you  thought  I  had  cut  you 
out ;  but  you  always  were-  the  best  of  fellows,,  Charley         ' 

*  Don't  talk  of  it  like  that.     You  might  have  taken  my  life 
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blood  from  me  after  that,  and  I  shouldn't  have  minded.  That's  a 
figure  of  speech.  I  mean  that  I  gave  up  to  you  then  what  wasn't 
mine  to  give,  what  you  had  got  without  any  help  from  liie.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  If  you  think  I  didn't  mind,  that  was  a  mistake. 
A  great  many  things  have  happened  since  then,  and  some  things 
have  not  happened  that  looked  as  if  they  ought  to  have  done  so. 
You  made  use  of  me  after  that,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  be  of  use. 
I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  now,  Douglas.  I  don't  say  that 
you'll  like  to  be  questioned  by  me ' 

*  No,'  said  Cosmo,  *  a  man  does  not  like  to  be  questioned  by 
another  man  who  has  no  particular  right  to  interfere :  for  I  don't 
pretend  not  to  understand  what  you  mean.' 

'  No :  you  can't  but  understand  what  I  mean.  All  of  us,  down 
about  Mount,  take  a  great  interest— there's  never  a  meeting  in  the 
county  of  any  kind  but  questions  are  always  asked.  As  for  my 
father,  he  is  excited  on  the  subject.  He  cannot  keep  quiet.  Will 
you  tell  me  for  his  satisfaction  and  my  own,  what  is  going  to  come  of 
it  ?  is  anything  going  to  come  of  it  ?  I  think  that,  as  old  friends, 
and  mixed  up  as  I  have  been  all  through,  I  have  a  right  to  inquire.' 

*  You  mean,'  said  Cosmo,  coolly  knocking  a  pipe  upon  the  mantel- 
piece with  his  back  turned  to  the  questioner,  whose  voice  was  broken 
with  emotion,  and  who  was  grasping  the  table  nervously  all  the 
while  he  spoke — '  you  mean,  is  marriage  going  to  come  of  it  ?  at 
least,  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  mean.' 

The  Curate  replied  by  a  sort  of  inarticulate  gurgle  in  his  throat, 
an  assent  which  excitement  prevented  from  forming  itself  into  words. 

*  Well ! '  said  the  other.  He  took  his  time  to  everything  he  did, 
filled  the  pipe  aforesaid,  lighted  it  with  various  long-drawn  puffs, 
and  finally  seated  himself  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  dark  fireplace, 
over  which  the  candles  on  the  mantelpiece  threw  an  additional 
shadow.     *  Well !  it  is  no  such  simple  matter  as  you  seem  to  think.' 

'  I  never  said  it  was  a  simple  matter ;  and  yet  when  one  thinks 
that  there  are  other  men,'  cried  the  Curate,  with  momentary  vehe- 
mence, '  who  would  give  their  heads ' 

Douglas  replied  to  this  outburst  with  a  momentary  laugh,  which, 
if  he  had  but  known  it,  as  nearly  gave  him  over  to  punisliment  as 
any  foolish  step  he  ever  took  in  his  life.  Fortunately  for  him  it  was 
very  short,  and  in  reality  more  a  laugh  of  excitement  than  of  mirth. 

*  Oh,  there's  more  than  one,  is  there  ? '  he  said.  '  Look  here, 
Charley,  I  might  refuse  point-blank  to  answer  your  question.  I 
should  have  a  perfect  right.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  one 
man  asks  another  in  a  general  way.' 

The  Curate  did  not  make  any  reply,  and  after  a  moment  Douglas 
continued — 

*  But  I  won't.  I  understand  your  motives,  if  you  don't  under- 
stand mine.  You  think  I  am  shilly-shallying,  that  I  ought  to  fulfil 
my  engagement,  that  I  am  keeping  Anne  hanging  on.' 

'  Don't  name  any  names,'  cried  Ashley,  hoarsely. 
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*  I  don't  know  how  I  can  give  you  an  answer  without  naming 
names :  but  I'll  try  to  please  you.  Look  here,  it  is  not  such  an  easy 
matter,  plain-sailing  and  straightforward  as  you  think.  When  I 
formed  that  engagement  I  was — well,  just  what  I  am  now — z.  poor 
devil  of  a  barrister,  not  long  called,  with  very  little  money,  and  not 
much  to  do.     But,  then,  she  was  rich.     Did  you  make  a  remark  ? ' 

Charley  had  stirred  unconsciously,  with  a  movement  of  indignant 
fury,  which  he  was  unable  altogether  to  restrain.  But  he  made  no 
answer,  and  Douglas  continued  with  a  quickened  and  somewhat  ex- 
cited tone — 

'  I  hope  you  don't  suppose  that  I  mean  to  say  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  engagement.  Stop !  yes,  it  had.  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  say  a  word  about  my  feelings  to  a  poor  girl.  I  should 
have  taken  myself  off  as  soon  as  they  became  too  much  for  me.  I 
don't  hide  the  truth  from  you,  and  1  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  To 
thrust  myself  and  her  into  trouble  on  my  present  income  is  what  I 
never  would  have  thought  of.  Well,  you  know  all  that  happened  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  entreated  her  not  to  be  rash,  I  begged  her  to  throw 
me  over,  not  so  much  as  to  think  of  me  when  her  father  objected. 
She  paid  no  attention.     I  don't  blame  her ^ 

*  Blame  her  I ' 

'Those  were  the  words  I  used.  I  don't  blame  her.  She  knew 
nothing  about  poverty.  She  was  not  afraid  of  it :  it  was  rather  a 
sort  of  excitement  to  her,  as  they  say  a  revolution  was  to  the  French 
princesses.  She  laughed  at  it,  and  defied  her  father.  If  you  think 
I  liked  that,  or  encouraged  that,  it  is  a  mistake ;  but  what  could  I 
do?  And  what  am  I  to  do  now?  Can  I  bring  her  here,  do  you 
think  ?  What  can  I  do  with  her  ?  I  am  not  well  enough  oflF  to 
marry.  I  should  never  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  on  my  own 
account.  If  you  could  show  me  a  way  out  of  it,  I  should  be  very 
thankful.  As  for  working  one's  self  into  fame  and  fortune  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  you  know  a  little  what  mere  romance  it  is. 
Some  fellows  do  it;  but  they  don't  marry  to  begin  with.  I  am 
almost  glad  you  interviewed  me  to  get  this  all  out.  What  am  I 
to  do  ?  1  know  no  more  than  you  can  tell  me.  I  have  got  the 
character  of  playing  fast  and  loose,  of  behaving  badly  to  a  girl  whom 
I  love  and  respect ;  for  I  do  love  and  respect  her,  mind  you,  what- 
ever you  and  your  belongings  may  think  or  say.' 

'  You  could  not  well  help  yourself,  so  far  as  I  can  see,'  said  the 
Curate  hotly. 

*  That  is  all  you  know.  If  you  were  in  my  place  and  knew 
the  false  position  into  which  I  have  been  brought,  the  expectations  I 
have  been  supposed  to  raise,  the  reluctance  I  have  seemed  to  show 
in  carrying  them  out — by  Jove !  if  you  could  only  feel  as  I  do  all 
the  miseries  of  my  position,  unable  to  stir  a  step  one  way  or 
another ' 

*  I  know  men  who  would  give  their  heads  to  stand  in  your  posi- 
tion  ' 

*  And  what  would  they  do  in  it  ?  '  asked  Douglas,  pulling  ineffeo- 
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tually  at  the  pipe,  which  had  lonjg  gone  out.  *  Say  yourself,  for 
example ;  you  are  totally  different — ^you  have  got  your  house  and 
your  settled  income,  and  you  know  what  is  before  you.' 

^  I  can't  discuss  it  in  this  way.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  have  a9 
much  to  spend,  to  use  your  own  argument,'  cried  the  Curate,  *  as  you 
have  here  ? ' 

'  It  is  quite  different,'  Douglas  said.  Then  he  added,  with  a  sort 
of  dogged  determination,  ^  I  am  getting  on.  I  think  I  am  getting 
the  oall  at  my  foot ;  but  to  maiTy  at  present  would  be  destruction — 
and  to  her  still  more  than  to  me.' 

'  Then  the  short  and  the  long  is ' 

*The  short  and  the  long  is  exactly  what  I  have  told  you.  You 
may  tell  her  yourself,  if  you  please.  Whatever  love  in  a  cottage 
may  be,  love  in  chambers  is  impossible.  With  her  fortune  we  could 
have  married,  and  it  would  have  helped  me  on.  Without  it,  such  a 
thing  would  be  madness,  ruin  to  me  and  to  her  too.' 

Charley  rose  up,  stumbling  to  his  feet.  *  This  is  all  you  have  got 
to  say  ? '  he  said. 

'  Yes,  that  is  all  I  have  got  to  say ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think 
it  is  wonderfully  good  of  me  to  say  it,  and  not  to  show  you  politely 
to  the  door ;  but  we  are  old  friends,  and  you  are  her  old  friend ' 

'  Good-night,  Douglas,'  the  Curate  said,  abruptly.  He  did  not 
offer  his  friend  his  hand,  but  went  out  bewildered,  stumbling  down 
the  stairs  and  out  at  the  door.  This  was  what  he  had  yielded  up  all^ 
his  hopes  (but  he  never  had  any  hopes)  for  !  this  was  what  Anne  had 
selected  out  of  the  world.  He  did  not  go  back  to  his  hotel,  but 
took  a  long  walk  round  and  round  the  parks  in  the  dismal  lampUght,. 
seeing  many  a  dismal  scene.  It  was  almost  morning  when  hi» 
brother,  utterly  surprised  and  alarmed,  heard  him  come  in  at  last. 

Chapter  XXX. 

THE   HECTOR   SATISFIED, 

'  No,  I  did  not  get  any  satisfaction  ;  I  can't  say  that  he  gave  me  any 
satisfaction,'  the  Curate  said. 

He  had  put  down  his  pipe  out  of  deference  to  his  father,  who  had 
come  into  the  little  den  inhabited  by  Charley  the  morning  after  his 
return.  Mr.  Ashley's  own  study  was  a  refined  and  comfortable  place, 
as  became  the  study  of  a  dignified  clergyman ;  but  his  son  had  a 
little  three-cornered  room,  full  of  pipes  and  papers,  the  despair  of 
every  housemaid  that  ever  came  into  the  house.  Charley  had  felt 
himself  more  than  usually  that  morning  in  need  of  the  solace  that  his 
pipe  could  give.  He  had  returned  home  late  the  evening  before,  and 
he  had  already  had  great  discussions  with  his  brother  Willie  as  to  Rose 
Mountford,  whom  Willie  on  a  second  interview  had  pronounced  *  just 
as  nice  as  ever,'  but  whom  the  elder  had  begun  to  regard  with  ab- 
solute disgust.  Willie  had  gone  off  to  Hunston  to  execute  a  cr^^ 
mission  which  in  reality  was  from  Anne,  and  which  the  Curati 
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thought  might  have  been  committed  to  himself — to  inquire  into  the 
resources  of  the  '  Black  Bull,'  where  old  Saymore  had  now  for  some 
time  been  landlord,  and  to  find  out  whether  the  whole  party  could  be 
accommodated  there.  The  Curate  had  lighted  his  pipe  when  his 
brother  went  oflF  on  this  mission.  He  wanted  it,  poor  fellow  I  He 
sat  by  the  open  window  with  a  book  upon  the  ledge,  smoking  out  into 
the  garden ;  the  view  was  limited,  a  hedgerow  or  two  in  the  distance, 
breaking  the  flatness  of  the  fields,  a  big  old  walnut  tree  in  front 
shutting  in  one  side,  a  clump  of  evergreens  on  the  other.  WTiat  he 
was  reading  was  only  a  railway  novel  picked  up  in  mere  listlessness ; 
he  pitched  it  away  into  a  large  untidy  waste-paper  basket,  and  put 
down  his  pipe  when  his  father  came  in.  The  Eector  had  not  been  used 
in  his  youth  to  such  disorderly  ways,  and  he  did  not  like  smoke. 

*  No,  sir,  no  satisfaction ;  the  reverse  of  that — and  yet,  perhaps, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  too  on  his  side,'  the  Curate  said. 

*  Something  on  his  side !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  cried  his 
father.  *  When  I  was  a  young  fellow,  to  behave  in  this  sort  of  way 
was  disgrace  to  an  honourable  man.  That  is  to  say,  no  honourable 
man  would  have  been  guilty  of  it.  Your  word  was  your  word,  and  at 
4iny  cost  it  had  to  be  kept.' 

*  Father,'  said  Charley  with  unusual  energy,  *  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  unbearable  point  of  all  this  is — that  you  and  I  should  venture 
to  talk  of  any  fellow,  confound  him  I  keeping  his  word  and  behaving 
honourably  to That's  what  I  can't  put  up  with,  for  my  part.' 

*  You  are  quite  right,'  said  the  Eector,  abashed  for  the  moment. 
And  then  he  added,  pettishly,  *  but  what  can  we  do  ?  We  must  uge 
the  common  words,  even  though  Anne  is  the  subject.  Charley,  there 
is  nobody  so  near  a  brother  to  her  as  you  are,  nor  a  father  as  I.' 

^  Yes,  I  suppose  I'm  like  a  brother,'  the  Curate  said  with  a  sigh. 

*  Then  tell  me  exactly  what  this  fellow  said.' 

]Mr.  Ashley  was  woimd  up  for  immediate  action.  Perhaps  the 
increased  tedium  of  life  since  the  departure  of  *the  fiimily'  from 
Mount  had  made  him  more  willing,  now  when  it  seemed  to  have 
-come  to  a  climax,  for  an  excitement  of  any  kind. 

'  It  isn't  what  she  has  a  right  to,'  said  the  Cmtite,  painfully  im- 
partial when  he  had  told  his  tale.  '  She — ought  to  be  received  like  a 
iilessing  wherever  she  goes.  We  know  that  better  than  anyone :  but 
I  don't  say  that  Douglas  doesn't  know  it  too ' 

'  Don't  let  me  hear  the  fellow's  name ! ' 

*  That's  very  true,  sir,'  said  the  Curate ;  *  but,  after  all,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it  I     Perhaps,  nowadays,   with   all  our  artificial 

arrangements,  you  know At  least,  that's  what  people  say. 

He'd  be  bringing  her  to  poverty  to  please  himself.  He'd  be  taking 
her  out  of  her  own  sphere.  She  doesn't  know  what  poverty  means, 
that's  what  he  says — and  she  laughs  at  it.  How  can  he  bring  her 
into  trouble  which  she  doesn't  understand — that's  what  he  says.* 

^  He's  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  and  an  idiot,  and  perhaps  a  knave, 
for  anything  I  can  tell  I '  cried  the  Sector  in  distinct  volleys.  Then  he 
cried  sharply  with  staccato  distinctness,  ^  I  shall  go  to  town  to-night.' 
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*  To  town  I  to-night  ?  I  don't  see  what  ycm  could  do,  sir  I '  said 
the  Curate,  slightly  wounded,  with  an  injured  emphasis  on  the  pro* 
noun,  as  much  as  to  say,  if  /  could  not  do  anything,  how  should  you  ? 
But  the  Eector  shook  ofif  this  protest  with  a  gesture  of  impatience, 
and  went  away,  leaving  no  further  ground  for  remonstrance.  It  was 
a  great  surprise  to  the  village  generally  to  hear  that  he  was  going 
away.  Willie  Ashley  heard  of  it  before  he  could  get  back  from 
Hunston ;  and  Heathcote  Mountford  in  the  dejiths  of  the  library 
which,  the  only  part  of  the  house  he  had  interfered  with,  he  was  now 
busy  transforming.  *  The  Eector  is  going  to  London  I '  *  It  has 
something  to  do  with  Anne  and  her  affairs,  take  my  word  for  it ! ' 
cried  Fanny  Woodhead,  who  was  so  clear-sighted,  '  and  high  time 
that  somebody  should  interfere ! ' 

The  Rector  got  in  very  late,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the 
drawback  of  that  afternoon  train.  You  get  in  so  late  that  it  is 
almost  like  a  night  journey  ;  and  he  was  not  so  early  next  morning 
as  was  common  to  him.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  early. 
He  sent  a  note  to  Anne  as  soon  as  he  was  up  to  ask  her  to  see  him 
privately,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  sallied  forth  on  his  mission. 
Mr.  Ashley  had  come  to  town  not  as  a  peacemaker,  but,  as  it  were, 
with  a  sword  of  indignation  in  his  hand.  He  was  half  angry  with 
the  peaceful  sunshine  and  the  soft  warmth  of  the  morning.  It  was 
not  yet  hot  in  the  shady  streets,  and  little  carts  of  flowers  were  being 
driven  about,  and  all  the  vulgar  sounds  softened  by  the  genial  air. 
London  was  out  of  town,  and  there  was  an  air  of  grateful  languor 
about  everything;  few  carriages  about  the  street,  but  perpetual 
cabs  loaded  with  luggage — pleasure  and  health  for  those  who  were 
going  away,  a  little  more  room  and  rest  for  those  who  were  re- 
maining. 

But  the  Eector  was  not  in  a  humour  to  see  the  best  side  of  any- 
thing. He  marched  along  angrily,  encouraging  himself  to  be  re- 
morseless, not  to  mind  what  Anne  might  say,  but  if  she  pleaded  for  her 
lover,  if  she  clung  to  the  fellow,  determining  to  have  no  mercy  upon 
her.  The  best  of  women  were  such  fools  in  this  respect.  They 
would  not  be  righted  by  their  friends  ;  they  would  prefer  to  suffer,  and 
defend  a  worthless  fellow,  so  to  speak,  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 
But  all  the  same,  though  the  Eector  was  so  angry  and  so  determined, 
he  was  also  a  little  afraid.  He  did  not  know  how  Anne  would  take 
his  interference.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  girl  whom  the  oldest  friend 
could  dictate  to — to  whom  he  could  say  *  Do  this,'  with  any  con- 
fidence that  she  would  do  it.  His  breath  came  quick  and  his  heart 
beat  now  that  the  moment  approached,  but  'There  is  nobody  so  near 
a  father  to  her  as  I  am,'  he  said  to  himself,  and  this  gave  him  courage. 
Anne  received  him  in  a  little  sitting-room  which  was  reserved  to  her- 
self. She  was  sitting  there  among  her  papers  waiting  for  him,  and 
when  he  entered  came  forward  quickly,  holding  out  her  hands,  with 
some  anxiety  in  her  face.  'Something  has  happened ? '  she  said, 
she  too  with  a  little  catching  of  her  breath. 
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*  No — nothing,  my  dear,  nothing  to  alarm  you ;  I  mean  really 
nothing  at  all,  Anne — only  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you ' 

She  put  him  into  a  comfortable  chair,  and  drew  her  own  close  to 
him,  smiling,  though  still  a  little  pale.  '  Then  it  is  all  pleasure,'  she 
said,  ^  if  it  is  not  to  be  pain.  What  a  long  time  it  is  since  I  have 
seen  you  I  but  we  are  going  to  Hunston,  where  we  shall  be  quite 
within  reach.  All  the  same  you  look  anxious,  dear  Mr.  Ashley — you 
were  going  to  speak  to  me ' 

*  Aix)ut  your  own  aflFairs,  my  dear  child,'  he  said. 

*  Ah  1 '  a  flush  came  over  her  face,  then  she  grew  paler  than  be- 
fore. '  Now  I  see  why  you  look  so  anxious,'  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile.  '  If  it  is  only  about  me,  however,  we  will  face  it  steadily,  what- 
ever it  is ' 

*  Anne,'  cried  the  Rector,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his — *  Anne,  my 
dear  child  1  I  have  loved  you  as  if  you  had  been  my  own  all  your  life.' 

She  thanked  him  with  her  eyes,  in  which  there  was  the  ghost  of  a 
melancholy  smile,  but  did  not  speak. 

*  And  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  slighted,  my  dear.  You  are  slighted, 
Anne,  you  whom  we  all  think  too  good  for  a  king.  It  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  intolerable  to  me  as  the  months  have  gone 
by.  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  I  have  come  to 
say  to  yourself  that  it  is  not  possible,  that  it  must  not  go  on,  that  it 
cannot  be.' 

Anne  gave  his  hands  which  held  hers  a  quick  pressure.  '  Thank 
you,'  she  said,  *  dear  Mr.  Ashley,  for  coming  to  me.  If  you  had  gone  to 
anyone  else  I  could  not  have  borne  it :  but  say  whatever  you  will 
to  me.' 

Then  he  got  up,  his  excitement  growing.  *  Anne,  this  man  stands 
aloof.  Possessing  your  love,  my  dear,  and  your  promise,  he  has — not 
claimed  either  one  or  the  other.  He  has  let  you  go  abroad,  he  has 
let  you  come  home,  he  is  letting  you  leave  London  without  coming 
to  any  decision  or  taking  the  place  he  ought  to  take  by  your  side, 
Anne,  hear  me  out ;  you  have  a  difiBcult  position,  my  dear ;  you  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  ;  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  you  to  have  someone 
to  act  for  you,  to  stand  by  you,  to  help  you.' 

'  So  far  as  that  goes,'  she  said  with  a  pained  smile — *  no :  I  don't 
think  there  is  very  much  need  of  that.' 

*  Listen  to  me,  my  dear.  Eose  has  her  mother  ;  she  does  not  want 
your  personal  care,  so  that  is  no  excuse ;  and  all  that  you  have  to 
do  makes  it  more  expedient  that  you  should  have  help  and  supports 
None  of  us  but  would  give  you  that  help  and  support,  oh  !  so  gladly, 
Anne  I  But  there  is  one  whom  you  have  chosen,  by  means  of  whom 
it  is  that  you  are  in  this  position — and  he  holds  back.  He  does  not 
rush  to  your  side  imprudently,  impatiently,  as  he  ought.  What  sort 
of  a  man  is  it  that  thinks  of  prudence  in  such  circumstances  ?  He  lets 
you  stand  alone  and  work  alone :  and  he  is  letting  you  go  away,  leave 
the  place  where  he  is,  without  settling  your  future,  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion— without  even  a  time  indicated.  Oh,  I  have  no 
patience  with  it  -I  cannot  away  with  it ! '  said  the  Rector,  throwing  up 
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his  arms,  ^  it  is  more  than  I  can  put  up  with.     And  that  you  should 
be  subjected  to  this,  Anne  I ' 

Perhaps  she  had  never  been  subjected  to  so  hard  an  ordeal  as 
now.  She  sat  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped  on  the  table,  her  lips 
painfully  smiling,  a  dark  dew  of  pain  in  her  eyes — hearing  her  own 
humiliation,  her  downfall  from  the  heights  of  worship  and  service 
where  she  had  been  placed  all  her  life  by  those  who  loved  her,  recounted 
like  a  well-koown  history.  She  thought  it  had  been  all  secret  to 
herself,  that  nobody  had  known  of  the  wondering  discoveries,  the 
bitter  findings  out,  the  confusion  of  all  her  ideas,  as  one  thing  after 
another  became  clear  to  her.  It  was  not  all  clear  to  her  yet ;  she  had 
found  out  some  things,  but  not  all.  And  that  all  should  be  clear  as 
daylight  to  others,  to  the  fi  lends  who  she  had  hoped  knew  nothing 
about  it !  this  knowledge  transfixed  Anne  like  a  sword.  Fiery  arrows 
had  struck  into  her  before,  winged  and  blazing,  but  now  it  was  all  one 
great  burning  scorching  wound.  She  held  her  hands  clasped  tiglit  to 
keep  herself  still.  She  would  not  writhe  at  least  upon  the  sword  that 
was  through  her,  she  said  to  herself,  and  upon  her  mouth  there  was 
the  little  contortion  of  a  smile.  Whs  it  to  try  and  make  it  credible 
that  she  did  not  believe  what  he  was  saying,  or  that  she  did  not  feel 
it,  that  she  kept  that  smile  ? — or  had  it  got  frozen  upon  her  lips  so  that 
the  ghost  could  not  pass  away  ? 

When  he  stopped  at  last,  half  frightened  by  his  own  vehemence, 
and  alarmed  at  her  calm,  Anne  was  some  time  without  making  any 
reply.  At  last  she  said,  speaking  with  some  difficulty,  her  lips  being 
dry :  '  Mr.  Ashley,  some  of  what  you  say  is  true.' 

'  Some — oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  it  is  all  true — don't  lay  that  flatter- 
ing unction  to  your  soul.  Once  you  have  looked  at  it  calmly,  dispas- 
sionately  ' 

Here  Anne  broke  forth  into  a  little  laugh,  which  made  Mr.  Asliley 
hold  out  his  hands  in  eager  deprecation, '  Oh,  don't,  my  darling,  don't, 
don't ! ' 

*No,'  she  said,'  no,  no — I  will  not  laugh — that  would  be  too 
much.  Am  I  so  dispassionate,  do  you  think?  Able  to  judge  calmly, 
though  the  case  is  my  own ' 

*  Yes,  Anne,'  cried  the  old  Rector ;  his  feelings  were  too  much  for 
him — he  broke  down  and  sobbed  like  a  woman.  *  Yes,  my  beautiful 
Anne,  my  dearest  child  I  you  are  capable  of  it — you  are  capable  of 
everything  that  is  heroic.  Would  I  have  ventured  to  come  to  you  but 
for  that  ?     You  are  capable  of  everything,  my  dear.' 

Anne  waited  a  little  longer,  quite  silently,  holding  her  hands 
clasped  tight.  One  thing  she  was  not  capable  of,  and  that  was  to 
stand  Up.  Whatever  else  she  might  be  able  to  do,  she  could  not  do 
that.  She  said  under  her  breath, '  Wait  for  a  moment,'  and  then, 
when  she  had  got  command  of  herself,  rose  slowly  and  went  to  the 
table  on  which  her  papers  were.  There  she  hesitated,  taking  a 
letter  out  of  the  Uotting-book — ^but  after  a  moment's  pause  brought 
it  to  him.  *  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever  show — a  letter — to  a  tUrd 
persim/  she  said  with  confused  utterance*    Then  she  went  back  to 
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her  table,  and  sat  down  and  began  to  move  with  her  hands  among^ 
the  papers,  taking  up  one  and  laying  down  another.  The  Rector 
threw  himself  into  the  nearest  chair  and  began  to  read. 

Dear  Cosmo, — ^You  will  think  it  strange  to  get  a  long  letter  from  me, 
when  we  met  this  morning ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  you  will  not  think  it  strange 
— you  will  know. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  which 
it  will  not  be  needful  to  put  on  paper,  which  you  and  I  will  understand 
without  words.  We  understand — ^that  things  have  not  been  lately  as  they 
were  some  time  ago.  It  is  nobody's  fault ;  things  change — that  is  all  about- 
it.  One  does  not  always  feel  the  same,  and  we  must  be  thankful  that  there 
is  no  absolute  necessity  that  we  should  feel  the  same ;  we  have  still  the  full 
freedom  of  our  lives,  both  I  and  you. 

This  being  the  case,  I  think  I  should  say  to  you  that  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  made  a  mistake.  You  would  naturally  have  a  delicacy  in  saying  it, 
but  women  have  a  privilege  in  this  respect,  and  therefore  I  can  take  the 
initiative.  We  were  too  hasty,  I  fear ;  or  else  there  were  circumstances 
existing  then  which  do  not  exist  now,  and  which  made  the  bond  between 
us  more  practicable,  more  easily  to  be  realised.  This  is  where  it  fails  now. 
It  may  be  just  the  same  in  idea,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  possible  to  bring 
anything  practicable  out  of  it ;  the  effort  would  involve  much,  more  thtn 
we  are  willing  to  give,  perhaps  more — I  speak  brutally,  as  the  French  say 
— than  it  is  worth. 

In  these  uncertainties  I  put  it  to  you  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for 
us  in  great  friendship  and  regret  to  shake  hands  and — ^part  ?  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  word,  but  there  are  things  which  ai*e  much  less  pleasant  than, 
any  word  can  be,  and  those  we  must  avoid  at  all  hazards.  I  do  not  think 
that  your  present  Hfe  and  my  present  life  could  amalgamate  anyhow — 
could  they  ?  And  the  future  is  so  hazy,  so  doubtful,  with  so  little  in  it 
that  we  can  rely  upon — the  possibilities  might  alter,  in  our  favour,  or  against 
us,  but  no  one  can  tell,  and  most  probably  any  change  would  be  disadvanta- 
geous. On  the  other  hand,  your  life,  as  at  present  arranged,  suits  you  very 
well,  and  my  life  suits  me.  There  seems  no  reason  why  we  phould  make 
ourselves  uncomfortable,  is  there  %  by  continuing,  at  the  cost  of  much  incon- 
venience, to  contemplate  changes  which  we  do  not  very  much  desire,  and 
which  would  be  a  very  doubtful  advantage  if  they  were  made. 

This  being  the  case — and  I  think,  however  unwilling  you  may  be  to 
admit  it,  to  start  with,  that  if  you  ask  yourself  deep  down  in  the  depths  of 
youi'  heart,  you  will  find  that  the  same  doubts  and  questions,  which  have 
been  agitating  my  mind,  have  been  in  yours,  too — and  that  there  is  only 
one  answer  to  them — don't  you  think  my  suggestion  is  the  best  7  Pro- 
bably it  will  not  be  pleasant  to  either  of  us.  There  will  be  the  talk  and 
the  wondenngs  of  our  friends,  but  what  do  these  matter  \ — and  what  is  far 
worse,  a  great  crying  out  of  our  own  recollections  and  imaginations  against 
such  a  severance — but  these,  /  fed  sure,  Ue  all  on  the  surface,  and  if  we 
are  brave  and  decide  upon  it  at  once,  will  last  as  short  a  time  aa — ^most 
other  feelings  last  in  this  world. 

If  you  agree  with  me,  send  me  just  three  words  to  say  so — or  six,  or 
indeed  any  number  of  words — but  don't  let  us  enter  into  explanations. 
Without  anything  more  said,  we  both  understand. 

Your  true  friend  in  all  circumstances, 

Anne. 
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There  are  some  names  which  are  regal  in  their  mere  simplicity  of 
a  few  letters.  This  signature  seemed  like  Anne  Princess,  or  Anne 
Queen  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  read  it.  He  sat  with  the  letter 
in  his  hands  for  some  time  after  he  had  read  to  the  end,  not  able  to 
trust  his  voice  or  even  his  old  eyes  by  any  sudden  movement.  The 
writer  all  this  time  sat  at  her  table  moving  about  the  papers.  Some 
of  the  business  letters  which  were  lying  there  she  read  over.  One 
little  note  she  wrote  a  confused  reply  to,  which  had  to  be  torn  up 
afterwards.  She  waited — but  not  with  any  tremor — ^with  a  still  sort 
of  aching  deep  down  in  her  heart,  which  seemed  to  answer  instead  of 
beating.  How  is  it  that  there  is  so  often  actual  pain  and  heaviness 
where  the  heart  lies,  to  justify  all  our  metaphorical  references  to  it  ? 
The  brain  does  not  ache  when  our  hearts  are  sore ;  and  yet  they  say 
our  brains  are  all  we  have  to  feel  with.  Why  should  it  be  so  true, 
so  true,  to  say  that  one's  heart  is  heavy?  Anne  asked  herself  this 
question  vaguely  as  she  sat  so  quietly  moving  about  her  papers.  Her 
head  was  as  clear  as  yours  or  mine,  but  her  heart — which,  poor  thing, 
means  nothing  but  a  bit  of  hydraulic  machinery,  and  was  pumping 
away  just  as  usual — lay  heavy  in  her  bosom  like  a  lump  of  lead. 

'  My  dear  child,  my  dear  child  1 '  the  old  Eector  said  at  lengthy 
rising  up  hastily  and  stumbling  towards  her,  his  eyes  dim  with  tears, 
not  seeing  his  way.  The  circumstances  were  far  too  serious  for  his 
usual  exclamation  of  *  God  bless  my  soul ! '  which,  being  such  a  good 
wish,  was  more  cheerful  than  the  occasion  required. 

*  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  ? '  said  Anne,  with  a  faint  smile. 
'  You  see  I  am  not  ignorant  of — the  foundations.  Do  you  think  that 
will  do  ? ' 

*  My  dear,  my  dear  1 '  Mr.  Ashley  said.  He  did  not  seem  capable 
of  saying  any  more. 

With  that  Anne,  feeling  very  like  a  woman  at  the  stake — as  if  she 
were  tied  to  her  chair,  at  least,  and  found  the  ropes,  though  they  cut 
her,  some  support — took  the  letter  out  of  his  hand  and  put  it  into  an 
envelope,  and  directed  it  very  steadily  to  *  Cosmo  Douglas,  Esq., 
Middle  Temple.'  *  There,  that  is  over,'  she  said.  The  ropes  were 
cutting,  but  certainly  they  were  a  support.  The  papers  before  her 
were  all  mixed  up  and  swimming  about,  but  yet  she  could  see  the 
envelope — four-square  —  an  accomplished  thing,  settled  and  done 
with  ;  as  perhaps  she  thought  her  life  too  also  was. 

*  Anne,'  said  the  old  Kector,  in  his  trembling  voice,  *  my  dear !  I 
know  one  far  more  worthy  of  you,  who  would  give  all  the  world  to 
know  that  he  might  hope ' 

She  put  out  one  hand  and  pushed  herself  away  from  the  table.  The 
giddiness  went  off,  and  the  papers  again  became  perceptible  before  her. 
*  You  don't  suppose  that  I — want  anything  to  do  with  any  man?' 
she  said,  with  an  indignant  break  in  her  voice. 

*  No,  my  dear ;  of  course  you  do  not.    It  would  not  be  in  nature  if 

you  did  not  scorn  and  turn  from But,  Anne,'  said  the  old  Eector, 

'  life  will  go  on,  do  what  you  will  to  stand  still.     You  cannot  stand 
still,  whatever  you  do.    You  will  have  to  walk  the  same  path  as  tb< 
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^^har  li^ivp-  mne  jtAiPfi  vmt  Toa  oeed  never  iBKnr  atralL  vnii  will 
.«y.  ;-Jiir  ift«r  a-  wbxie.  wiibl  dme^  haa  bH  it*  ihb^  eflfecc^  and  wjur 
jpief  J*  'aimert  aid  fnar  mmd  ubliuc^  jm  will  do  like  others  that 
JEMi^e  jjooe  T«?twe  voH»  D«  not  seom  wimt  E  amr.  YoKuie  only  tw^^itr- 
two  irh^^i  ul  is  •iooe.and  li^ is  Lcwy^  ami  tiie  padL  is  v«cydreaiy  when. 
TTvi  -vnik   »^  Toniaeif  (md  these  is  no  •»&  with  job.  on  the  wav/ 

Ann^  lid  :iat  j^  axrdnxn^  It  was  her  poiicr  and  her  safety  not 
^o  ^5  jnj^hincp.  ^le  iud  eome  to  hcfseiL  But  the  paat  time  had 
rw^xi  ma>  >t  jreat  acng^and  trfai. anri  :*he  ^^»wom  oiit  by  it>  Ait^ 
.^  while  .\fr.  Ashley  laune  ro  «e  that  the  woids  of  wiadom  he  was 
^pi?akine  -ell  ijpon  leaf  •sis.  He  talked  ;&  :^;ear  (ieaL  and  thaie  was 
aiiich  wijitioai  2Uid  experience  and  the  sonndest  good  sense  in  what  he 
^d.  -^nly  :t  ^hmpped  hait^-way.  as  ir  w^e*  <]n  die  win^^  on  the  wa.¥  to 
her.  .iiKi  never  2^^  ^<^  -^ne^ 

He  :v*^at  awaf  mnch  ^nhdued*  jiist  as  a  jcvauL  from  the  hotel 
.*am#>  *o  Zf  t  the  letrera  fi}r  the  doscl  Then  tiie  Beetor  letfc  Atwm>^  and 
w**nt  •;.>  *ne  other  part  of  the  house  to  pay  his  respeets  to  the  other 
ladies.  T>.e7  hod  been  (Vixx  ail  the  mflming^  and  now  had  come  hack 
tA  :aTU!h»*r,n. 

•  y\:,  Dongiaa  is  alwayg  -w  ;jno«V  ICra.  Moantfimcd  said.  *•  For- 
t«inat<^lj  it  id  the  long*  vai^anim  ;  bur  I  ?>a|ipo6e  joa  know  that  :  and 
he  can  :>[ive  n^  alauDflt  all  his  time*  wiiich  is  :so  good  Qt  him.  It  was 
/vnly  the  ^fremixkos  in  the  wlnr*^  that  we  could  haxe.  And  he  tells 
R/>«e  '»V"rvrhin^.  I  tell  her  Mr.  Douglas  is  more  use  to  her  tn^r^ 
any  ^ov^rne^  she  ever  had-' 

•  I^  Anne  never  of  your  parties  ?  '  the  Bect(»r  9ai>l. 

•  ^;h,  Anne !  she  w  alwaj§  busy  about  somethin^^  or  else  die  sars 
?h^  i^  b'>:3y«  I  am  sure  <>he  need  not  shot  herself  up  as  die  doe&.  *I 
wi?<h  y'>u  would  j«peak  to  her.  Yon  are  an  old  ficiend^  and  always 
harj  a  s^f^rat  influence  over  Anne.  She  is  getting  really  morose^ 
r|iiif/',  mor o-ae — if  you  will  take  my  opinion/  said  Mr&.  MomitfonL 
^f9^,  wp.^  almost  ai9  emphatic.  ^I  don*t  know  what  she  has  against 
m(.  I  cannot  seal  myself  up  as  she  does,  can  I,  Mr.  Ashley  ?  Noi, 
^b^r  will  ri^!ver  come  with  ns.  It  is  so  tiresome;  hot  I  suppose  when 
we  »re  in  the  country,  which  she  ^  always  so  fond  of,  that  things 
will  chan^fj/ 

JiMt  then  Anne  came  into  the  room  softly,  in  her  nsual  giuse. 
Mr.  A-«hl^'y  lor^ked  at  her  half  in  alarm.  She  had  managed  to  diafniffi 
fr<mi  bf^r  voice  and  manner  every  vestige  of  agitation.  What 
ffbf}  rniiMt  })ave  had,  the  Rector  said  to  himself,  to  he  able  to  do  iL 

'  I  }iopf*  you  have  had  a  pleasant  morning,'  she  said.  She  did 
not  avciid  Coftmo,  but  gave  him  her  hand  as  simply  a«  to  the  rest. 
Hbn  a(lrln-HM-><l  him  little,  but  still  did  not  hesitate  to  address  him, 
and  oncft  the  Hector  perceived  her  looking  at  him  unawares  with  eyes 
full  of  ih(*  (le(!peHt  compassion.  Why  was  she  so  pitiful  ?  Cosmo  did 
not  fK!om  t/O  like  the  look.  He  was  wistful  and  anxious.  Already 
there  wom  something,  a  warning  of  evil,  in  the  air. 

(To  h%  atmimMii,) 
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Leopardi  and  his  Father:  a  Study. 
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JUDGED  according  to  the  mere  pictorial  catalogue  of  things, 
Becanati  would  seem  to  fulfil  the  ideal  requirements  of  a  poet's 
home.  It  is  throned  on  a  lofty  hill-top  backed  by  mountain  chains ; 
it  commands  a  noble  tract  of  country  rich  in  all  the  varied  circum- 
stances of  Italian  scenery.  Vines  and  olives  climb  the  slopes,  and 
encircle  scattered  farms  and  hamlets.  The  towers  and  domes  of 
Loreto  are  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  fertile  stretch  of  plain  below 
is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

At  one  end  of  the  straggling  city  on  the  hill  a  stately  mansion 
of  dark-hued  bricks  faces  the  public  square.  Its  many  windows  overlook 
a  range  of  humbler  dwellings,  and  sweep  the  wide  and  gracious  land- 
scape from  the  girdling  mountains  to  the  sea.  On  either  side  of  this 
house  are  unkempt  gardens ;  behind  it  is  an  orchard  where,  in  the 
early  days  of  this  century,  a  boy  poet  was  accustomed  to  wander,  and 
often,  while  resting  his  feeble  limbs  on  its  patches  of  flower-streaked 
turf,  questioned  the  heavens  as  to  the  secret  of  his  fate. 

For  the  house  we  have  mentioned  is  Palazzo  Leopardi,  and 
within  its  walls,  on  June  29,  1788,  Giacomo  Leopardi  opened  bis 
eyes  to  the  mystery  of  life. 

The  name  of  the  greatest  poet  of  modern  Italy  will  be  more  or 
less  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  students  of  Italian  literature 
will  be  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  later  career,  when,  all 
obstacles  notwithstanding,  he  had  forced  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of 
the  host  of  Italian  poets.  But  his  early  life  is  little  known,  and  in 
England  we  have  had  as  yet  no  notice  of  the  flood  of  Leopardian 
recollections,  memoirs,  and  posthumous  correspondence  that  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  Italy.  All  these,  however,  have  been  extensively 
reviewed  in  France  and  Germany.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  country, 
so  deep  an  interest  is  fdt  in  Leopardi  and  his  works,  that  while  Paul 
Heyse  has  produced  exquisite  translations  of  his  finest  lyrics,  it  has 
even  been  thought  worth  while  to  testify  io  the  poet's  marvellous 
precocity  by  publishing  the  early  school  exercises  in  composition  be- 
queathed to  Professor  de  Sinner.  So  numerous,  too,  are  the  theories 
propounded  as  to  the  cause  of  Leopaidi's  pessimism,  that  it  does  not 
seem  out  of  place  to  endeavour  by  a  study  of  his  early  years  to  show 
how  inevitably  his  mind  was  bent  to  the  gloomiest  aspects  of  life. 

It  was  a  strange  decree  of  destiny  that  bestowed  the  gift  of  poetic 
genius  on  one  of  the  sternly  commonplace  Leopardi  stock.  Never 
was  jewel  gripped  in  dunuder,  crueller  setting.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, perhaps^  could  life  have  been  very  joyous  to  a  man  of  the 
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weakly  constitution  and  morbidly  ambitious  temperament  of  Giacomo 
Leopardi ;  but  with  kindlier  surroundings  his  career  would  have  been 
very  different,  and  this  poet  of  despair,  who  '  learnt  in  suffering 
what  he  taught  in  song,'  might  have  followed  a  less  mournful  track. 
Beside  the  bent^  diseased  form  of  the  unhappy  yoimg  poet  we  always 
see  two  dark  shadows — the  stern,  pedantic,  prejudiced,  not  wholly 
imloving,  but  wholly  unwise  father.  Count  Monaldo,  who  took  pride 
in  styling  himself  a  short-skirted  Jesuit ;  and  the  still  sterner,  nar- 
rower, and  altogether  unlovable  mother.  Countess  Adelaide,  who  held 
the  family  pursestrings  with  so  unrelenting  a  clutch.  No  more  Pagan 
sacrifice  was  ever  consummated  than  that  of  the  body  and  soul  of 
Giacomo  Leopardi  on  the  soi-diaant  Christian  altar  of  family  pride. 
To  us  northerners,  whose  creed  it  is  that  young  birds  should  be 
cheerfully  allowed  to  try  their  wings  at  a  distance  from  the  parental 
nest,  and  to  whom  family  ties  are  garlands  rather  than  chains,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  realise  a  household  so  empty  of  happiness,  so 
despotically  ordered,  as  the  poet's  home  at  Becanati.  The  children 
were  as  slaves,  the  parents  jailors.  And  on  no  member  of  the  circle  did 
bondage  press  with  so  intolerable  a  weight  as  on  the  poet  first-born. 

From  the  posthumous  correspondence  lately  published  in  Italy 
we   are   able  to  piece  together  a  very  distinct  portrait   of  Coimt 
Monaldo  Leopardi.     To  begin  with,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley,  that  *  he  was  everything  that  a  poet's  father  should 
not  have  been.'     He  was  a  thoroughly  mediaeval  man,  one  who,  as  a 
feudal  chieftain,  might  have  played  a  respectable  part  in  local  his- 
tory ;  but,  being  unfortunately  born  about  three  centuries  too  late,  he 
was  painfully  out  of  place  in  a  period  of  revolution  and  general  up- 
heaval.    With  no  knowledge  of  the  world  at  large,  no  experience  of 
public  life,  fossilised  by  perpetual  residence  in  obscure,   stagnant 
Eecanati,  inflated  with  pride  of  birth  and  a  most  exaggerated  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  he  was  totally  impervious  to  new  ideas.     His 
way  of  meeting  the  advancing  tide  of  change  was  to  bury  his  head 
ostrich-like  in  the  sand,  and  thus  ignore  the  stir  of  the  outer  world. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  the  necessity  of  any 
different  life  for  his  children.     Why  should  their  pulses  throb   in 
unison  with  the  turmoil  bevond  the  mountains?     Their  desire  for 
change  was  a  crime  not  only  against  his  authority,  but  against  all 
the  principles  he  held  most  sacred.     They,  too,  must   bury  their 
heads  in  the  sand,  and  enjoy  the  *holy  calm'   that   he   so  dearly 
prized.     His  one  duty  towards  them  was  to  keep  them  untouched 
by  pernicious  innovation.     Nevertheless  there  was  one  flaw  in  Count 
Monaldo's  position,  a  flaw  which  must  at  all  costs  be  concealed  from 
his  subject  offspring.     To  pose  as  the  infallible  dictator  he  was  com- 
pelled to  strain  forever  on  tiptoe,  so  that  the  effigy  of  the  ideal 
family  chief  might  hide  from  his  children's  view  the  figure  of  the 
submissive  husband  behind  it.     He  would  have  died  rather   than 
confess   that,   having  drained  the  family  exchequer  by  the  extra- 
vagances of  his  youth,  he  had  been  compelled  to  let  the  reins  of 
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government  slip  from  his  own  incapable  fingers  into  the  bony  clutch 
of  Countess  Adelaide.  Not  being  lord  of ^  his  own  wife,  self-respect 
demanded  that  he  should  play  the  tyrant  over  his  children.  Not  until 
long  after  they  were  all  grown  up  did  the  latter  discover  that  their 
father  had  resigned  all  control  over  expenditure  into  their  mother's 
hands,  and  that  it  was  personal  poverty  rather  than  parsimony  that 
made  him  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  requests  for  money  or  establish- 
ment. 

I  It  was  only  in  the  year  1832  that  Count  Monaldo  found  courage 
to  plainly  tell  his  eldest  bom  (who  by  that  time  was  practically 
emancipated  from  parental  rule)  that  he  had  no  power  to  grant  him 
even  the  small  monthly  subsidy  of  twelve /ra?icesconi  (crowns),  and 
that  Giacomo  must  make  direct  application  to  his  mother,  the  real 
despot  of  the  house. 

But  meanwhile  Count  Monaldo,  devout  subject  of  the  Pope  and 
fervent  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  monarchs,  claimed  with  regard 
to  his  family  the  same  infallibility  that  he  accorded  to  the  Pontiff 
with  regard  to  the  world  at  large,  and  if  a  king  could  do  no  wrong, 
so  a  father  must  be  always  in  the  right.  Nor  was  he  singular  in  his 
views.  Most  Italian  noble  houses  were  regulated  much  on  the  same 
principles  in  those  days,  if  few  with  the  inflexibility  of  Casa  Leopardi. 
Throughout  Italy  the  political  conditions  of  the  country  were  mir- 
rored in  the  family  circle.  Oppressors  apd  oppressed,  despotic 
governments  and  conspiring  subjects,  arbitrary  fathers  and  rebellious 
sons — everywhere  was  going  on  a  struggle  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  A  masterly  exposition  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  Professor  d'Ancona's  Leopardian  essays,  but  we  have  no 
room  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

Yet  his  narrowness  and  bigotry  notwithstanding.  Count  Monaldo 
was  by  no  means  an  unlettered  man.  He  had  some  scholarship  and 
a  considerable  store  of  pedantic  erudition.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  heavy  historical  pamphlets,  and  of  certain  political 
dialogues  that  attracted  some  notice  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance, as  the  supposed  productions  of  his  already  renowned  son. 
Indeed,  they  received  the  honour  of  a  slashing  review  from  Lamen- 
nais,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  a  perfect  epitome  of  absolutism. 
He  was  a  lover  of  books,  and  his  library,  rich  in  folio  editions  of  the 
classics  and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
of  fiecanati.  But  no  inhabitant  of  that  horgo  aelvaggio  ever  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege  recorded  in  sonorous  Latin  phrase  over  the 
entrance  to  the  rooms  that  were  the  tomb  of  Leopardi's  youth. 

During  the  poet's  childhood  things  went  on  smoothly  enough. 
The  paternal  sceptre  was  then  a  plaything  rather  than  a  weapon. 
Coimt  Monaldo  could  rejoice  in  the  precocious  powers  of  his  eldest 
born,  so  long  as  those  powers  quietly  pursued  the  groove  traced  out 
by  himself,  and  were  triumphantly  displayed  in  discussions  on  given 
themes  of  theology,  grammar,  &c,,  held  before  an  admiring  audience 
of  relations  and  friends.     Up  to  that  point  his  son  seemed  his  own 
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creation.  He  fancied  that  he  knew  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  boy's 
mind.  What  was  he,  poor  fossil,  to  know  of  the  complex  inner  life 
of  an  imaginative,  bright-witted  child  ?  He  did  not  even  guess  that 
when  Carlo  and  Paolina  also  made  a  good  figure  at  these  family 
examinations,  it  was  because  Giacomo  had  done  all  the  work  for 
them,  and  by  private  signals  prompted  them  with  the  required 
answers.  Still  less  was  he  aware  that  the  studious  little  lad  so  duti- 
fully absorbed  in  lexicons  and  grammars  was  also  a  wonderful  weaver 
of  tales  told  to  his  brother  in  bed  hours  before  the  ringing  of  the 
matin  bell.  And  these  were  no  mere  childish  stories,  but  often 
regular  romances  with  sustained  plots,  and  running  on  like  serials 
through  many  weeks.  Of  all  this  the  father  was  ignorant.  Neither 
did  he  suspect  that  the  same  ambitious  impulse  urging  the  boy  to 
excellence  in  study  ran  through  his  whole  character,  and  that  in  the 
childish  games  and  sham  battles  carried  on  in  the  orchard  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  austere  elders,  it  was  always  Giacomo  who 
claimed  the  foremost  place,  Giacomo  who  must  always  be  the  successful 
hero,  and  play  the  conqueror  by  right  of  fisticuffs. 

So  for  blind,  self-absorbed  Count  Monaldo,  his  children  were 
machines,  to  be  wound  up  and  regulated  according  to  his  will.  That 
they  should  have  independent  movement  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him.  It  was  delightful  to  him  to  discover  that  Giacomo 
at  the  age  of  ten  had  ;nade  such  rapid  progress  that  his  priestly 
preceptor  declared  himself  unable  to  teach  him  anything  more. 
Another  ecclesiastic  was  promptly  charged  with  the  care  of  this  noble 
intellect,  but  it  appears  that  by  the  age  of  thirteen  Leopardi's 
studies  were  left  to  his  own  guidance,  and  that  he  fed  at  will  among 
the  heavy  folios  of  the  paternal  library.  This  at  least  saved  him 
from  much  false  training  ;  but  with  his  enormous  appetite  for  know- 
ledge, and  the  facility  with  which  he  mastered  not  only  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  even  Hebrew,  Spanish,  and  French  (English  he  acquired 
at  a  later  period),  it  is  little  wonder  that  he  should  have  ruined  his 
feeble  health  by  over  application. 

The  amount  of  learning  he  amassed  was  really  stupendous. 
During  the  following  five  years,  besides  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  poems,  he  had  composed  a  large  number  of  philological  essays, 
several  metrical  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  popular  errors  of  the  ancients  only  given  to  the 
world  years  after  his  death.  These  were  wonderful  proofs  of  the  ex- 
tensive reading  of  a  sickly  boy  of  seventeen. 

What  seems  more  wonderful  however  is,  that  no  one  should  have 
interfered  to  check  the  suicidal  labour.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  all  rules  of  health,  it  is  a  painful  marvel  how 
both  fether  and  mother  could  calmly  allow  the  growing  boy  to  destroy 
all  possibility  of  a  healthy  manhood.  They  saw  him  become  daily 
paler  and  weaker,  his  narrow  shoulders  bending  more  and  more  until 
they  were  actually  deformed,  while  his  sight  almost  failed  him,  and 
be  was  a  prey  to  sleeplessness  and  nervous  melancholy.    Yet  neither 
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parent  felt  any  alarm,  nor  did  it  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  their  son 
stood  in  need  of  tender  care  and  of  wholesome  recreation  both  of  body 
and  mind.  So  long  as  he  spent  no  money  and  transgressed  no  rule  of 
the  house,  all  was  well  with  them,  and — as  they  chose  to  believe — 
with  him  also.  What  did  they  know  of,  or  care  for  the  imperative 
need  of  all  young  creatures  for  the  stir  of  life,  the  breath  of  sympathy, 
the  stimulus  of  communion  with  other  minds,  for  efifervescence  of 
thought  and  action,  for  everything  in  short  that  was  not  to  be  found 
at  Becanati  ? 

II. 

If  the  little  hill  town  is  sleepy  and  stagnant  enough  at  the  present, 
day  under  the  government  of  the  King  of  united  Italy,  and  with  a 
railway  station  down  below  in  the  plain  by  the  sea,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  it  must  have  been  early  in  the  century  when  subject  to 
the  Pope,  at  a  day's  journey  from  any  considerable  city,  and  prac- 
tically isolated  from  the  other  Italian  states.  Books  ordered  from 
Milan  then  took  four  months  and  more  to  reach  the  out-of-the-way 
spot,  and  it  was  almost  equally  difScult  to  obtain  them  from  Rome. 
Even  letters  arrived  with  the  utmost  irregularity  and  with  postmarks 
witnessing  to  the  erratic  nature  of  their  wanderings.  To  the  citizens 
of  Recanati  in  general  this  mattered  little ;  they  had  few  relations 
with  the  outer  world,  but  scanty  interest  in  its  doings,  while  so  slight 
was  their  need  of  books  that,  as  we  have  said,  they  never  used  the 
privilege  of  entrance  to  Count  Monaldo's  extensive  library.  Theirs 
was  the  crass  and  self-contented  ignorance  that  mocks  at  knowledge. 
Leopardi  frequently  repeated,  that  the  greatest  names  of  the  world's 
literature  were  unknown  to  the  ears  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  there 
can  have  been  little  exaggeration  in  the  picture  of  Recanati  given  by 
him  in  one  of  his  finest  poems, '  Le  Ricordanze,'  written  in  alter  years 
at  Pisa.  In  this  he  designates  it  as  his  ^  savage  native  town,'  and  its 
inhabitants  as  ^  a  rough,  mean  race,  to  whom  learning  and  wisdom 
are  nought  but  empty  sounds,  moving  to  jest  and  laughter.'  * 

Of  course  it  was  not  until  his  wings  were  grown  that  the  young 
poet  realised  the  miserable  incompatibility  of  his  surroundings* 
During  his  early  youth,  ill  health  and  over  study  notwithstanding,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  positively  unhappy.  Boyish  hope  i* 
strong,  and  while  revelling  in  the  magic  world  of  Greek  poetry,  and 
the  no  less  magic  dreams  of  his  own  fervent  imagination,  he  took  it 
for  granted  that,  as  manhood  approached,  all  barriers  would  fall,  the 
world  open  before  him.     His  brother  Carlo,  *  my  other  self,'  and  his 


'  Nfe  mi  diceva  il  cor  che  I'etA  verde 
Sarei  dannato  a  consumar  in  questo 
Katio  borgo  selvaggio,  intra  una  gente 
Zotica,  vil,  cui  nomi  strani,  e  spesso 
Argomento  di  riso  e  di  trastuUo, 

Son  dottrina  e  saper 

Le  Hicordanze  di  Giaeonw  Leopard'u 
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loving  sister  Paolina,  were  his  faithful  coDfidaiits  and  comrades.  The 
youthful  trio  felt  sure  of  their  own  strength,  laughed  at  repression, 
while  outwardly  submissive  to  it,  and  with  the  blind  confidence  of 
their  years  anticipated  an  easy  victory  over  the  grim  father,  the 
avaricious  mother,  and  the  flock  of  parasite  priests — ex-tutors  and  so 
on — who  daily  sat  at  their  frugal  board. 

But  years  passed ;  the  children  grew  and  changed ;  their  laughter 
ceased ;  but  all  else  remained  the  same.  The  home  life  dragged  on 
in  its  fixed  routine.  Giacomo  was  now  nearly  twenty  years  old,  and 
had  experienced  some  of  the  cruellest  pains  of  manhood  without 
tasting  the  joys  of  youth.  To  say  nothing  of  the  gentle,  platonic 
loves  immortalised  in  his  '  Silvia '  and  his  '  Nerina,'  he  had  known 
the  torture  of  a  fiery  passion  for  a  beautiful  married  cousin  who 
chanced  to  come  to  Becanati  on  a  passing  visit.  He  had  sung  his 
woes  in  '  II  prime  Amore,'  and  seems  already  to  have  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  loveless  life.  Women  might  look  on  him  with  eyes  of 
pity,  but  never  with  eyes  of  love.  For  at  the  moment  when  he 
discovered  that  life  held  one  boon  dearer  than  success  or  glory,  he  also 
discovered  that  it  was  beyond  his  reach.  His  deformed  figure  must 
for  ever  render  him  an  object  of  horror  and  aversion.  Whither  could 
he  turn  for  consolation  ?  His  relations  pressed  him  to  enter  the 
church  for  the  sake  of  a  small  living  in  the  family  patronage  ;  and  it 
was  cynically  suggested  to  him  that  the  cloak  of  an  a6ate  would  serve 
to  disguise  his  deformity !  Indeed  that  was  the  single  remedy  for  his 
bodily  sufferings  suggested  by  his  father  Count  Monaldo. 

But  during  the  long  periods  of  idleness  forced  upon  him  by  the 
prostration  of  his  strength,  he  had  learned  to  think  on  other  than 
personal  themes.  He  had  realised  the  condition  of  his  country,  the 
contrast  between  her  present  impotence  and  her  past  glory,  and  he 
had  felt  the  throbs  of  indignant,  passionate  patriotism.  He  had 
pondered  deeply  on  religious  questions,  and  perceived  the  evils 
wrought  on  suffering  mankind  by  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Boman 
Church.  His  own  sorrows  were  merged  in  the  great  grief  of  the 
world.  Everywhere  was  pain.  The  simple,  unquestioning  beliefs  of 
his  childhood  were  drowned  in  a  sea  of  doubt.  His  isolation  weighed 
upon  him  with  ever  increasing  bitterness.  With  the  most  tremendous 
of  life's  problems  seething  in  his  brain,  he  was  condemned  to  silence. 
This  man  of  immortal  utterances  was  treated  like  a  froward  child  in 
the  Eecanati  household,  and  while  daily  nauseated  by  the  ignorant 
dogmatism  of  his  father's  circle,  he  was  forbidden  to  raise  his  voice  in 
protest.  If  now  and'  again  burning  words  would  leap  to  his  lips, 
these  outbursts  were  met  with  contemptuous  sneers  or  rough  reproofs. 

Nor  was  complete  solace  to  be  found  in  the  companionship  of 
Carlo  and  Paolina.  He  loved  them,  and  they  loved  him  with  even 
more  than  the  old  tenderness,  but  his  mental  growth  had  long  out- 
stripped theirs :  they  could  not  deal  with  abstract  questions,  nor  soar 
above  the  petty  miseries  of  their  own  life.  Carlo  too  was  chafing  at 
his  bondage,  and  pining  for  an  active  career  in  the  world  ;  but  he  had 
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no  spark  of  genius,  lacked  force  of  character,  and  easily  found  diver- 
sion in  theatre  and  casino,  and  clandestine  love  affairs.  As  for  poor 
Paolina,  to  say  at  once  all  that  need  be  said  of  her,  she  was  a  girl  of 
exceptional  abilities,  but — like  thousands  of  other  bright  Italian 
women — was  a  martyr  to  the  disabilities  of  her  sex.  Marriage  was  her 
only  door  of  escape,  and  her  life  was  spoiled  by  waiting  vainly  for  a 
bridegroom  willing  to  take  her  hand  without  the  lawful  dower  with- 
held by  the  maternal  avarice. 

To  return  to  Giacomo — this  youth,  though  forbidden  to  cross  his 
father's  threshold  without  his  ex-tutor  by  his  side,  had  already  won  his 
spurs  in  the  field  of  letters,  and  his  craving  for  freedom  was  a 
wholly  legitimate  desire  to  complete  his  culture  by  knowledge  of  men 
and  things.  His  scholarship  was  deep ;  his  Hymn  to  Neptune  imbued 
with  the  true  Hellenic  spirit ;  his  early  lyrics  had  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  impartial  outsiders ;  and  he  had  proved  his  mastery  of  classic 
trecento  prose  by  a  mock  antique  on  the  martyrdom  of  tlie  Holy 
Fathers  that,  like  Michael  Angelo's  Faun,  had  deceived  all  critics 
save  one.  Before  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  written  a  poem  of 
grandiose  design,  *  L'Appressamento  alia  Morte,'  ^  which,  although 
plainly  modelled  after  Dante,  and  inspired  in  a  slighter  degree  by 
the  '  Trionfi,'  of  Petrarch,  contains  much  that  is  original,  and  many 
passages  of  singular  beauty  and  pathos.  And — still  greater  proof 
of  strength — he  refrained  from  publishing  this  poem,  because,  on 
its  rejection  by  a  Milanese  publisher,  his  new-found  friend  Giordani 
had  frankly  advised  him  to  put  it  aside  for  a  time,  and  then  care- 
fully prune  and  polish  it  before  offering  it  to  the  world. 

Certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  save  of  his  parents  and  guardians, 
the  author  of  '  II  primo  Amore,'  and  the  celebrated  songs  to  Italy  and 
to  Dante,  had  abundantly  proved  his  vocation,  and  deserved  to  be 
launched  on  the  flood  he  had  chosen. 

In  18 17  the  fettered  youth  happened  to  light  on  some  stray 
articles  by  the  essayist  Pietro  Giordani,  then  considered  the  first 
prose  writer  in  Italy.  He  wrote  to  him  expressing  his  delighted 
admiration,  received  a  kindly  reply;  the  correspondence  expanded 
and  proved  the  beginning  of  a  life-long  friendship.  Giordani,  a 
generous,  large-hearted  man,  was  quickly  seized  with  a  vivid  sympathy 
for  his  unseen  correspondent.  He  extended  a  helping  hand  to  this 
splendid  genius  pining  in  obscurity.  His  letters,  full  of  wise  counsel 
and  increasing  affection,  were  Leopardi's  only  solace  during  this 
miserable  period  of  his  life.  They  were  like  rays  of  sunlight  piercing 
the  gloom  around  him ;  they  formed  his  only  link  with  the  literary 
world  to  which  of  divine  right  he  belonged;  they  stimulated  his 
powers  and  saved  him  from  despair.  But  they  also  quickened  his 
sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  surroundings. 


'  This  manuscript,  after  being  lost  sight  of  for  nearly  half  a  ccnturj-,  was  dis- 
covered at  Como  a  few  years  ago  and  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of 
1880. 
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At  first  Count  Monaldo — that  queer  medley  of  tyranny  and  affec- 
tion— seems  to  have  felt  flattered  by  the  interest  felt  in  his  son  by  a 
man  of  Giordani's  standing,  and  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  nascent 
friendship.     He  even  authorised  Giacomo  to  invite  him  to  Recanati. 
Giordani  willingly  promised  to  come,  but  various  events  delayed  liis 
visit  until  the  following  year.     It  was  then  that  Giacomo  excited  his 
father's  anger  by  daring  to  walk  down  the  road  to  meet  his  friend 
without  the  domestic  spy,  Don  Sanchini,  at  his  heels.     It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  have  no  record  of  this  visit  from  Giordani's  pen.     We 
should  like  to  know  that  writer's  first  impressions  of  the  buried  poet, 
and  of  the  interior  of  Casa  Leopardi,  with  its  show  of  splendour  and 
background  of  parsimony.  We  should  like  to  have  his  description  of  the 
formal,  pedantic  old  nobleman.  Count  Monaldo,  hurrying  off  to  church 
in  his  wide-skirted  coat,  with  his  Breviary  under  his  arm ;  his  portrait 
of  grasping  Countess  Adelaide,  the  wordless,  unloving  woman,  only 
known  to  us  by  her  grim  domestic  tyranny.     We  can  imagine  the 
constraint  of  Giordani's  first  meal  in  that  uncongenial  household. 
Clumsy  waiting-men,  in  tarnished  liveries^  bearing  battered   silver 
dishes  to  and  fro  in  the  dimly  lighted,  draughty  dining-hall,  reserved 
for  great  occasions.     The  mistress  of  the  house,  stiff  and  unbending, 
never  deigning  to  smile  on  the  unwelcome  stranger ;  the  wondering, 
eager-eyed  younger   children;    the  snuffy  priests — three  at  least — 
who  were  always  at  the  board  ;  Count  Monaldo  airing  his  culture  by 
pedantic  diatribes  against  the  innovations  of  the  age,  or  perhaps  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  rising  generation.  We  may  imagine  Leopardi's 
uneasy   attitude — his  secret  joy   at  the  arrival  of  his  long  desired 
friend,  and  his  fear  lest  his  friend's  words  should  clash  too  hardly 
against  the  family  prejudice  and  bigotry.     The  scene  must  have  had 
its  comic  side  to  the  eyes  of  one  accustomed  to  the  easy  manners  and 
unrestrained  talk  of  noisy,  luxurious  Milan.    It  is  certain  that  genial, 
brilliant  Giordani,  who   perfectly   comprehended   the  young  man's 
painful  situation,  and  had  come  to  Secanati  for  the  express  purpose 
of  trying  to  effect  his  deliverance,  must  have  done  his  utmost  to 
conciliate  the  family  tribunal  during  his  five  days'  stay,  carefully 
avoiding  all   dangerous  topics,  and  exerting  himself  to  work  upon 
Count  Monaldo's  pride  in  his  son's  powers.     But  the  task  was  dif- 
ficult, and  with  all  his  tact  he  could  achieve  little.     To  Giacomo^ 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  Carlo  and  Paolina,  he  came  as  a  possible 
saviour ;  but  to  the  father  he  was  a  dangerous  innovator,  whose  workg 
and  letters  had  lighted  foolish  fires  in  the  boy's  brain,  and  fomented 
his  rebellious  craving  for  liberty.     We  know  that  Count  Monaldo 
received  his  guest  with  stately  hospitality  and  many  expressions  of 
admiration  and  esteem ;  but  we  also  know  that  Giordani's  conversation 
aroused  his  abhorrence  and  strengthened  his  resolve  to  hold  back  his 
son  from  the  impious  snares  of  the  literary  world.    Had  not  this  very 
Pietro  Giordani  penned  a  panegyric  on  the  upstart  conqueror  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  (by  that  time  happily  disposed  of),  whom  the  Count 
had  hated  with  so  truly  Guelphic  a  hatred  that  he  had  refused  even 
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to  look  at  him  from  a  window  on  the  occasion  of  the  victor's 
passage  through  Recanati  in  1 797  ?  *  So  great  a  scoundrel  was  un- 
worthy the  honour  of  an  honest  man's  glance.'  Accordingly,  for  him 
the  distinguished  author  was  a  species  of  Mephistopheles,  and  it  was 
an  imperative  duty  to  shield  his  son  from  the  contamination  of  the 
felse  Satanic  world  to  which  this  Mephisto  Giordani  would  have 
beckoned  him  away.  The  five  days'  visit  was  a  period  of  feverish 
hope  and  delicious  unrest  for  Giacomo,  Carlo,  and  Paolina.  In  quiet 
wanderings  over  the  hills,  free  from  listening  ears  and  prying  eyes, 
Giacomo  poured  out  his  soul  to  his  friend,  and  Giordani's  pity  for  the 
man  kept  pace  with  his  admiration  for  the  poet  and  scholar.  Nu- 
merous plans  were  discussed  for  overcoming  the  father's  resistance, 
and  Giordani  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  procure  the  deliverance 
of  Giacomo  and  his  brother  from  the  deadly  stagnation  of  their  home. 
Count  Monaldo  was  to  be  assailed  from  several  quarters  at  once,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  permission  might  thus  be  won  for  Giacomo  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  Carlo  to  the  Military  Academy  of  Turin  ;  or,  better  still,  for 
both  to  go  to  Rome. 

III. 

The  friends  parted.  Then  began  the  weary  struggle  of  will  against 
will  that  went  on  unceasingly  until  the  son's  resolve  triumphed  over 
the  parent's  obstinacy.  Victory  however  was  several  years  distant, 
seemingly  hopeless ;  and  Leopardi's  restless  melancholy  deepened  to 
despair.  For  prayers,  protests  and  expostulations  were  alike  received 
by  his  father  with  a  mocking  smile  that  was  the  most  cruel  of  rebuflFs. 
He  never  deigned  to  argue  with  his  unhappy  son,  never  explained 
financial  diflBculties.  He  simply  laughed  him  to  scorn  and  treated 
him  like  some  petulant  babe  crying  for  the  moon.  Only  now  and 
then  did  he  stoop  to  seriousness  on  this  too  absurd  topic.  Allow 
Giacomo  to  leave  Recanati  1  Never  1  So  long  as  he  lived  neither 
Giacomo  nor  Carlo  should  stir.  And  he  carefully  gave  them  both  to 
understand — not  openly,  however,  for  it  would  have  been  degrading 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  active  revolt — but  by  chance  remarks,  that 
no  filial  rebel  against  his  will  should  ever  touch  a  baiocco  of  the 
family  fortune.  Their  forefathers  had  lived  and  died  at  Recanati,  so 
too  must  they.  Had  not  he,  Count  Monaldo  Leopardi,  the  cultured 
scholar,  contented  himself  with  the  dignified  seclusion  of  his  ancestral 
home  ?  What  folly  for  them  to  want  more  than  had  suflSced  for  him  ? 
What  double  folly  for  a  deformed  weakling  like  poor  Giacomo  to 
crave  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  wicked  outer  world  where  all 
virtue  and  piety  were  set  at  nought  1  Why  did  the  lad  refuse  the  one 
career  open  to  him — the  Church  I  The  abaie^s  mantle  would  have 
so  decorously  masked  his  twisted  spine  1 

So  Count  Monaldo  tightened  the  reins  more  and  more.  Giordani's 
visit  by  strengthening  Leopardi's  spirit  of  revolt  had  awakened  the 
&ther  to  the  increased  danger  of  his  son  slipping  from  his  grasp* 
Ko.  633  (no.  cxun.  k.  s.)  S  S 
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Accordingly  he  asserted  his  authority  by  every  kind  of  petty  vexation. 
For  instance,  long  delayed  books  would  arrive  and  eager  Giacomo  be 
allowed  no  glimpse  of  them  for  many  days.  His  correspondence  was 
tampered  with  and  many  of  his  outpourings  to  Giordani  confiscated. 
The  letters  of  the  two  friends  during  this  period  are  full  of  com- 
plaints against  the  irregularities  of  the  post,  and  at  last  Giacomo 
openly  writes  that  the  whole  blame  does  not  lie  with  the  postal  autho- 
rities. Count  Monaldo  evidently  thought  it  part  of  his  paternal 
function  to  play  the  inquisitor,  and  probably  hoped  that  Giordani's 
officious  zeal  might  slacken  if  his  letters  remained  imanswered. 
Possibly  also  the  confiscated  epistles  revealed  too  many  secrets  of  the 
prison  house. 

Leopardi's  bodily  sufferings  increased,  and  all  mental  labour  be- 
came impossible.  It  sometimes  took  him  two  days  to  pen  a  few  words 
to  his  friend.  The  tedium  of  his  life  was  unbearable ;  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  sullen  despair,  and,  refusing  even  the  sympathy  of  Carlo  and 
Paolina,  he  would  shut  himself  in  his  room  and  pass  the  long  summer 
days  in  lamenting  the  cruelty  of  his  fate.  The  father  secretly  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  success  of  his  tactics.  His  rebel  was  con- 
quered at  last.  He  little  guessed  the  revolution  going  on  in  his  son's 
mind.  Hitherto,  bitterly  as  Leopardi  had  resented  the  injustice  of 
being  treated  like  a  child,  perpetually  blamed  and  lectured,  the  habit 
of  filial  obedience  had  been  too  strong  for  him  to  question  his  father's 
authority.  Now,  however,  he  was  of  age,  by  law  his  own  master :  why 
then  should  he  submit  to  continued  slavery  ?  He  had  failed  to  ob- 
tain liberty  by  fair  means,  why  not  try  foul  ?  The  unhappy  poet  was 
really  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  His  fevered  brain  was  seethmg  with 
a  whirl  of  desperate  ideas,  even  with  plans  of  suicide.  At  least  death, 
meant  peace,  and  at  Recanati  there  was  no  peace.  Giordani's  letters 
even  ceased  to  afford  comfort,  for  they  caused  him  the  pains  of  Tan- 
talus. His  imagination  painted  false,  glittering  pictures  of  the  joys 
awaiting  him  in  the  world  that  was  denied  him.  Visions  of  jGeuaaie  and 
health  and  woman's  love  danced  before  the  casements  of  the  gloomy 
library.  '  God  has  made  this  world  of  ours  so  beautiful,  filled  it  with 
so  many  human  beings,  so  many  fair  things  made  by  human  hands^ 
that  everyone  in  his  senses  must  bum  to  see  and  know  it ;  the  earth 
is  full  of  marvels.'     Thus  he  wrote  despairingly  to  his  friend. 

For  now  indeed  his  woes  had  reached  their  climax  and  nerved  him 
to  a  desperate  resolve.  He  would  fly  from  home,  fly  like  a  thief  in 
the  night.  There  must  be  no  syllable  to  brother  or  sister ;  his  misery 
was  too  deep  to  find  relief  in  words.  Besides,  the  manner  of  his  fligbt 
would  terrify  their  weaker  souls.  It  was  no  light  thing  for  an  Italian 
of  that  day,  trained  in  Casa  Leopardi,  to  overleap  all  barriers  of  tra- 
dition and  habit.  But  by  this  time  he  had  reached  a  frenzied  state 
in  which  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong  were  blurred  and  exaggerated. 
In  sheer  self-defence  he  must  combat  his  father  by  strats^em  and 
fraud.  He,  the  proudly  sensitive  soul,  who  had  borne  a  thousand  pri- 
vations rather  than  ask  as  a  favour  tliat  which  was  denied  to  him  as 
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a  right,  had  to  stoop  to  a  trick/  The  first  thing  was  to  obtain  a  pass- 
port, for  without  it  flight  was  impossible.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to 
Count  Broglio,  Governor  of  Macerata,  but  of  course  he  had  to  frame 
his  request  as  though  it  had  received  his  father's  sanction.  Then,  as 
all  the  money  that  he  possessed  amounted  to  little  more  than  one 
crown  given  him  to  settle  some  tiny  account  with  a  bookseller,  he 
prepared  tools  for  breaking  open  his  father's  strong  box,  in  order  to 
appropriate  a  small  sum  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  deed  was  most  abhorrent  to  him,  but  in  his 
paroxysms  of  despaii-  he  had  convinced  himself  of  his  right  to  seize 
by  force  a  portion  of  the  lawful  inheritance  that  was  never  to  be  his 
in  the  event  of  his  setting  the  paternal  authority  at  defiance.  All 
then  was  prepared  ;  he  had  only  to  wait  for  the  passport.  His  men- 
tal agony  must  have  been  terrible  during  the  weary  time  spent  in 
vain  expectation  of  the  precious  document.  He  well  knew  that  the 
step  he  was  about  to  take  would  irrevocably  sever  him  from  his  family, 
from  dear  Carlo  and  sweet  little  Paolina.  It  was  cruel,  horrible,  yet 
it  was  his  sole  means  of  achieving  freedom  I  And  sorely  as  the  bonds 
of  custom  chafed  him,  he  could  not  altogether  cast  them  off,  and,  fore- 
seeing the  judgment  of  his  fiecanati  world,  he  was  crushed  by  a  sense 
of  guUt,  and  already  felt  himself  a  rebellious  outcast,  an  object  of  uni- 
versal execration.  The  fervid  July  days  dragged  slowly  past  and  the 
formal  routine  of  the  house  went  on  undisturbed,  while  young  Leo- 
pardi, alone  in  his  locked  chamber,  was  absorbed  in  the  composition 
of  the  following  letter  to  his  father,  enclosed  in  another  to  Carlo : — 

Recanati  (undated). 

Mio  Signer  Padre, — Although  after  learning  that  which  I  have  done, 
you  may  deem  this  sheet  imworthy  to  be  looked  at,  at  least  I  trust  to 
your  benevolence  not  to  refuse  to  hearken  to  the  first  and  last  cry 
of  a  son  who  has  ever  loved  you,  who  still  loves  you,  and  who  is  infi- 
nitely grieved  to  be  forced  to  cause  you  displeasure.  You  know  me,  you 
know  the  conduct  I  have  hitherto  observed,  and  perhaps,  if  you  can  kindly 
lay  aside  all  local  considerations,  you  will  perceive  that  in  all  Italy,  I 
might  say  in  all  Europe,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  another  youth  of  my 
condition,  even  of  fewer  years,  and  perhaps  of  mental  endowments  con- 
siderably inferior  to  mine,  who  would  have  shown  half  the  discretion,  the 
abstinence  from  every  youthful  pleasure,  or  half  the  obedience  and  submission 
to  his  parents  that  has  been  shown  by  me. 

However  low  your  opinion  of  the  few  talents  which  Heaven  has  con- 
ferred upon  me,  you  cannot  entirely  refuse  credence  to  all  the  estimable 
and  famous  men  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  me,  and  whose  verdict  on 
me  is  known  to  you,  and  may  not  be  repeated  by  me.  You  are  not  igno- 
rant that  all  who  have  known  me — including  those  in  perfect  agreement 
with  your  own  ideas — have  pronounced  me  capable  of  rising  above  the 
common  rank  of  men,  were  I  granted  the  means  that,  in  the  world's  pre- 
sent constitution,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  at  all  periods,  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  success  of  a  youth  of  even  mediocre  ability.  It  has  been 
marvelloas  to  note  how  everyone  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  me 
has  expressed  the  same  surprise  that  I  should  still  abide  in  this  town,  and 
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how  you  alone  have  maintained  the  cdhtrary  opinion,  and  unswervingly 
adhei-ed  to  it.  Cei'tainly  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  not  only  in  more 
stirring  cities,  but  even  in  this,  you  could  hardly  find  any  youth  of  seven- 
teen whom  his  parents  do  not  seek  to  establish  in  the  manner  best  suited 
to  him.  And  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  personal  liberty  enjoyed  by  all  of 
that  age  and  of  my  condition,  a  liberty  at  least  two-thirds  greater  than 
that  grudgingly  accorded  to  me  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Putting  that  question  aside — although,  unless  I  am  deceived,  I  gave 
somewhat  precocious  and  singular  proofs  of  capacity — nevertheless  it  was 
not  until  long  after  the  usual  age  that  I  began  to  solicit  you  to  take  my 
fate  into  consideration,  and  provide  for  the  prosperity  of  my  after  life  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  general  opinion.  In  this  very  town  I  have  seen 
several  families,  undoubtedly  poorer  than  our  own,  who  on  discerning  the 
least  spark  of  talent  in  any  young  relation,  did  not  shrink  from  the  heaviest 
sacrifices  in  order  to  establish  him  in  the  way  best  fitted  to  turn  his  faculties 
to  account.  Yet,  although  many  have  declared  my  intellect  to  shed  some- 
what more  than  sparks,  you,  my  father,  have  deemed  me  unworthy  of 
any  sacrifice  on  your  part,  nor  have  you  thought  it  worth  your  while  to 
make  any  change  in  your  family  plans  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  either  my 
present  or  my  future.  Seeing  that  relations  of  our  own  have  made  play- 
things of  offices  granted  them  by  the  sovereign,  and  hoping  that  they 
would  kindly  use  their  interest  on  my  behalf,  I  begged  that  at  least  some 
means  of  living  might  be  procured  for  me  suitable  to  my  circumstances, 
so  that  I  might  not  be  a  burden  to  my  family.  My  request  was  received 
with  lidicule,  and  you  did  not  think  fit  to  employ  either  your  influence  or 
your  endeavours  to  obtain  a  suitable  post  for  your  own  son.  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  plans  you  had  formed  for  us,  and  how,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
happiness  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but  which  I  hear  is  called  the  happi- 
ness of  home  and  family,  you  exacted  from  us,  your  elder  two  sons,  flie 
sacrifice,  not  of  our  possessions,  nor  of  our  laboura,  but  of  every  incli- 
nation of  our  youth  and  of  our  entii-e  existence.  And  feeling  assured 
that  neither  from  myself  nor  from  Carlo  would  you  succeed  in  obtaining 
this  sacrifice,  it  was  needless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  those  projects  of  yours, 
and  I  could  in  no  way  conform  my  conduct  to  them. 

You  were  likewise  aware  of  the  thorough  wretchedness  of  my  life, 
caused  by  my  horrible  melancholy,  and  the  unheard-of  torments  inflicted 
upon  me  by  my  wild  imagination,  and  you  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what 
was  more  than  evident — how  for  these  things  and  for  my  visibly  sufiTeiing 
health,  that  had  indeed  always  suffered  since  my  constitution  became  so 
miserably  impaired,  there  could  be  absolutely  no  other  remedy  than  a 
complete  change  of  life  and  all  the  resources  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Recanati.  Yet,  although  aware  of  all  this,  you  have  allowed  a  man  of 
my  temperament  to  either  utterly  consume  his  strength  in  murderous 
studies,  or  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  the  most  terrible  ennui — ^and  its 
consequent  melancholy — derived  from  unavoidable  solitude  and  a  totally 
unoccupied  life,  especially  during  the  last  months. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  discover  that  all  possible  and  imaginable 
arguments  would  be  powerless  to  turn  you  from  your  purpose,  and  that 
your  extraordinary  firmness  of  character,  masked  as  it  is  by  most  constant 
dissimulation  and  show  of  leniency,  left  no  room  for  the  faintest  shadow  of 
hope.  All  this,  added  to  my  reflections  upon  human  nature,  convinced  me 
that,  although  in  every  way  improvided,  I  must  trust  to  myself  alone. 
And,  now  that  the  law  has  made  me  my  own  master,  I  can  no  longer  delay 
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taking  chai*ge  of  my  own  destiny.  I  know  that  human  felicity  consistB  in 
contentment,  and  therefore  it  will  be  easier  for  me  to  be  happy  begging  my 
bread  than  amid  the  bodily  comforts  I  might  enjoy  in  this  place.  I  detest 
the  cowardly  prudence  that  freezes  and  binds  us,  renders  us  incapable  of 
any  great  act,  and  reduces  us  to  the  condition  of  brute  beasts,  who,  un- 
troubled by  other  cares,  quietly  devote  themselves  to  the  preservation  of 
their  miserable  existence.  I  know  that  I  shall  be  deemed  mad,  as  I  also 
know  how  all  great  men  have  been  called  madmen.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
career  of  almost  every  man  of  genius  has  begun  in  despair,  it  therefore 
causes  me  no  terror  that  mine  should  begin  in  the  same  way.  I  would 
rather  be  unhappy  than  mean,  and  I  prefer  suffering  to  vacuity,  all  the 
more  because  vacuity  being  the  parent  of  deadly  melancholy,  is  far  more 
injurious  to  me  than  any  bodily  hardship.  As  a  rule  fathers  judge  their 
children  more  favourably  than  others  judge  them ;  but  you,  on  the  contrary, 
judge  yours  more  harshly  than  anyone  else,  and  therefore  you  have  never 
believed  us  bom  for  any  greatness.  Perhaps  indeed  you  recognise  no  other 
greatness  than  that  measurable  by  figures  and  geometrical  rules.  But  on 
that  point  many  men  hold  a  different  creed,  and  as  regards  ourselves, 
since  self-distrust  can  work  nothing  but  evil,  I  have  never  believed  myself 
made  to  live  and  die  after  the  manner  of  my  ancestors. 

And  now,  having  done  my  best  to  lay  before  you  the  motives  of 
my  resolve,  I  have  only  to  beseech  your  pardon  for  the  pain  that  this 
resolve  will  cause  you,  and  also  for  that  which  I  must  take  away  with 
me.  Were  I  in  better  health  I  would  have  begged  from  door  to  door 
rather  than  touch  a  pin's  worth  of  your  property.  But  in  my  present  state 
of  weakness,  and  having  no  hope  of  ever  receiving  another  feirthing  from 
you — judging  by  the  expressions  that  you  have  frequently  and  purposely 
allowed  to  escape  your  lips  on  this  subject— I  have  been  forced,  to  avoid 
the  certainty  of  dying  of  want  on  the  road  within  a  day  or  so,  to  do  that 
which  I  have  done.  It  is  an  act  that  grieves  me  beyond  expression,  and 
the  only  thing  that  disturbs  me  in  my  determination  is  the  idea  of  causing 
sorrow  to  you,  whose  great  goodness  of  heart  and  whose  efforts  to  make  us 
live  contented  with  our  position  are  well  known  to  me.  For  all  these 
things  I  feel  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  it  oppresses  me  infinitely  to  have 
to  appear  tainted  by  the  vice  that  is  more  abhorrent  to  me  than  almost 
any  other — the  vice  of  ingratitude.  Our  utterly  irreconcilable  difference 
of  opinions,  a  difference  inevitably  reducing  me  either  to  despair  and  death 
or  to  the  step  I  now  take,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  my  wretchedness. 
For  our  punishment,  it  has  pleased  Heaven  that  the  only  sons  in  this  town 
with  somewhat  loftier  ideas  than  those  common  to  Kecanati  should  be 
given  to  you  as  a  trial  of  patience,  and  that  the  only  father  considering 
such  sons  a  calamity  should  be  given  to  us. 

My  single  consolation  is  the  thought  that  this  is  the  last  annoyance  I 
shall  cause  you,  and  that  at  least  it  serves  to  free  you  from  the  continual 
plague  of  my  presence,  and  from  the  many  other  troubles  that  I  have 
caused  you,  and  should  have  increasingly  caused  you  in  the  future. 

Dear  Signer  Padre,  if  you  still  permit  me  to  call  you  by  that  name,  on 
bended  knees  I  implore  you  to  pardon  the  son  whom  nature  and  circum- 
stances have  rendered  so  miserable.  I  would  that  my  unhappiness  were 
mine  alone,  and  that  no  one  else  should  suffer  from  it,  and  I  hope  that  for 
the  future  this  may  be  the  case.  Should  fate  ever  allow  me  to  be  possessed 
of  anything,  my  first  thought  will  be  to  restore  you  that  which  necessity 
now  compels  me  to  appropriate.     The  last  favour  I  ask  of  you  is  that, 
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should  the  remembrance  of  this  your  son,  who  has  always  revered  and 
loved  you,  ever  occur  to  your  mind,  you  will  neither  reject  it  as  odious  nor 
curse  it ;  and,  although  destiny  has  not  willed  that  you  should  be  satisfied 
with  your  son,  do  not  refuse  him  the  compassion  that  is  granted  even  to 
malefkctors. 

IV. 

SuKELY  this  letter,  written  as  with  drops  of  heart-blood,  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  protests  against  parental  despotism  ever  penned  by 
mortal  hand !  Very  piteous  too  is  the  conflict  between  the  poet's 
filial  love  and  submission  and  the  man's  desperate  need  of  being  true 
to  himself  and  asserting  his  just  right  to  independence.  Still  more 
piteous  is  his  allusion  to  the  theft  necessary  to  obtain  the  means  for 
flight.  His  nature  shrank  from  the  slightest  taint  of  dishonour.  The 
whole  episode,  while  painting  in  vivid  colours  the  painful  conditions 
of  Italian  family  life,  the  slavish  subjection  in  which  sons  were  held, 
also  testifies  to  the  intense  respect  of  Italians  for  thesanctity  of  family 
ties  and  to  the  strength  of  bonds  only  to  be  broken  in  an  extrenodty 
of  despair.  Giacomo's  letter  to  his  brother  must  also  be  given,  since 
it  throws  clearer  light  on  the  circumstances  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  the  appeal  to  his  father's  mercy. 

Dear  Brother, — I  am  leaving  this  place  without  letting  you  know  for 
two  reasons — first,  that  no  one  may  make  you  responsible  for  my  flight ; 
and  secondly,  because  advice,  although  useful  to  one  who  is  undecided,  can 
only  be  hurtful  to  one  whose  resolve  is  fixed.  I  know  that  you  would 
have  disapproved  of  my  decision,  and  caused  me  fresh  anguish  by  trying 
to  turn  me  from  it.  I  am  weary  of  the  caution  that  could  lead  to  nothing 
but  the  loss  of  our  youth,  a  good  that  can  never  be  regained.  Therefore  I 
have  recourse  to  daring,  and  shall  see  if  greater  profit  cannot  be  extracted 
from  that.  Yet  this  is  no  hasty  purpose  of  mine,  although  conceived  with 
heat.  I  have  allowed  it  to  ripen  during  many  days,  and  I  have  seen  no 
cause  to  repent  of  it.  Therefore  I  cai'ry  it  out.  It  was  but  too  plain  that, 
unless  we  meant  to  linger  on  in  thifi  abhorred  condition,  this  course  had  be- 
come imperative,  and  eveiy  moment  allowed  to  pass  nothing  but  useless 
delay.  This  was  the  sole  means  of  escape.  I  had  to  make  my  choice,  and, 
as  you  well  know,  there  could  be  no  doubt  respecting  that  choice.  Now 
that  I  am  legally  my  own  master,  I  have  determined  to  no  longer  defer 
that  which,  according  to  our  principles,  was  an  indispensable  act.  Two 
causes  have  quickened  my  resolve — the  horrible  ennui  I  sufier,  through 
incapacity  for  study,  the  only  occupation  that  could  keep  me  in  this  place  ; 
and  another  motive  that  I  shall  not  explain,  but  that  you  will  easily 
divine.^  And  this  second  motive,  that,  owing  both  to  my  physical  and 
mental  state,  was  fitted  to  plunge  me  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair,  and 
made  me  find  sovereign  relief  in  the  idea  of  suicide,  inclined  me,  as  you  can 
well  imagine,  to  cast  myself  blindly  on  the  mercy  of  chance.  Be  easy,  dear 
brother,  and  be  glad,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  that  which  I  now  do  I 
ought  to  have  done  long  ago,  since  thus  only  can  I  lead  a  more  peaceful,  if 


■  He  probably  alludes  to  his  love  for  a  young  girl  of  humble  birth,  a  love  that 
could  lead  to  no  satisfactory  issue. 
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not  a  happier,  life.  Hence,  if  you  love  me,  you  must  rejoice ;  and  even  were 
my  sole  gain  thorough  unhappiness,  I  should  still  be  satisfied,  for  you  know 
that  mediocrity  is  not  for  us.  I  take  some  of  my  papers  with  me,  but,  as 
they  may  incur  risk  of  examination,  I  will  not  compromise  myself,  and 
still  less  my  correspondents,  by  having  about  me  any  letter  that  might 
awake  suspicion.  All  of  this  nature,  both  of  my  own  and  others*  writing, 
I  have  sorted  and  placed  on  the  chest  of  drawers  in  our  room.  Together 
with  these  are  some  that  I  leave  behind  as  useless.  I  confide  all  to  your 
charge ;  preserve  and  take  care  of  them.  You  know  that  I  have  no  pos- 
sessions more  precious  than  the  products  of  my  mind  and  my  heart,  the 
only  good  things  that  nature  has  granted  me.  Should  letters  come  for  me 
from  my  Giordani,  open  and  answer  them,  greeting  him  in  my  name,  and 
informing  him  of  the  step  I  have  taken.  I  owe  eight  paoli*  to  Brighenti 
for  the  *  Chronicles  of  Compagni,'  three  paoli  for  Giordani's  prose  essays, 
and  sixteen  baiocchi  *  on  the  sum  sent  in  payment  of  the  Eusebius.  In 
all  one  crown  and  thirty-six  baiocchL  Please  see  to  the  settlement  of  this 
debt,  and  beg  Paolina  to  forgive  me  if  I  carry  away  the  three  paoli  in- 
tended for  Giordani's  book  and  the  above-mentioned  thirty-six  baiocchi. 
I  do  not  think  she  would  have  refused  this  last  gift  to  her  brother  if  he 
had  asked  her  for  it.  Oh  1  how  thankful  I  should  be  if  my  example 
might  serve  to  enlighten  our  parents  regarding  you  and  the  rest  of  us ! 
I  most  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  less  unhappy  than  I.  Farewell  1 
Give  my  greetings  to  Paolina  and  the  others.  I  do  not  greatly  heed  the 
world's  opinion,  but,  should  opportunities  occur,  pray  try  to  plead  my 
justification.  Love  me  always,  for  I  shall  love  you  so  long  as  life  lasts. 
Directly  I  reach  some  spot  whence  news  can  be  safely  sent  I  will  write  to 
you.  Farewell !  Embrace  your  wretched  brother.  Do  not  lose  heart ; 
you  will  not  be  equally  wretched.  Oh !  how  much  better  are  you  than  I. 
What  am  II  A  poor,  good-for-nothing  creature  !  This  I  know  and  feel 
so  intensely  that  it  has  helped  me  to  the  resolve  I  now  execute,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  self-contemplation  that  sickens  me.  So  long  as  I  could 
preserve  my  self-respect  I  was  more  cautious ;  but  now  that  I  despise  myself, 
I  see  no  relief  save  by  throwing  myself  upon  chance  and  seekmg  danger, 
being  a  creature  of  no  value.  Please  give  the  enclosed  to  my  father.  Ask 
his  pai'don ;  ask  my  mother's  pardon  in  my  name.  And  I  pray  you  ask  it 
with  your  whole  heart,  as  I  ask  it  in  spirit.  It  were  better  (humanly 
speaking)  both  for  them  and  for  me  that  I  had  never  been  born,  or  had 
died  long  ago.  So  has  our  ill-fortune  willed  it.  Farewell,  dear  brother, 
farewell ! 

The  letters  written,  Leopardi  waited  for  the  passport,  heeding 
nothing  that  went  on  around  him,  his  whole  being  merged  in  the 
agony  of  suspense.  At  last  the  d&nouement  came.  His  father 
summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  with  wrathful  eyes  and  scornful 
words  showed  him  a  letter  received  days  before  from  Coimt  Broglio 
accompanying  the  longed-for  document  that  had  been  duly  sent,  but 
addressed  to  Count  Monaldo. 

'  Behold  your  passport,'  said  his  father,  *  take  it  when  you  will,' 
and  he  ostentatiously  deported  it  on  an  open  shelf.     And  then  the 


*  The  paolo  was  equivalent  to  about  $d,  English. 

*  The  baioeco  was  equivalent  to  rather  less  than  one  halfpenny. 
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storm  broke,  but  it  was  a  storm  of  tears  and  prayers  and  plaintive- 
appeals  to  filial  affection.  Count  Monaldo  had  been  too  much  terri^ 
fied  by  the  attempted  revolt  to  try  to  crush  it  by  force.  His  son  was 
of  age.  But  he  knew  his  nature  and  cunningly  worked  upon  his  feel- 
ings. And  the  poor  young  poet,  already  worn  by  the  torture  of  silent 
suspense,  was  too  exhausted  to  repeat  by  word  of  mouth  the  written- 
protest  prepared  for  his  fether's  eye.  Courage  failed  him  at  this, 
supreme  crisis.  Violence  he  could^have  resisted,  but  he  was  not  proof 
against  entreaty.  The  scene  ended  by  his  vowing  complete  submis- 
sion to  his  father's  will. 

For  a  time  his  strength — feeble  at  its  best — entirely  gave  way* 
He  was  literally  stunned  by  despair,  almost  unconscious  of  his  pain» 
Unable  to  read,  write,  or  think,  he  sat  alone  in  his  chamber  *  listen- 
ing to  the  ticking  of  the  clock.'  Now  was  the  moment  when  a 
mother's  tenderness  was  most  needed,  but  Countess  Adelaide  had  no 
tenderness  for  anyone,  much  less  for  her  *  reprobate '  son.  Her  heart 
never  opened  to  him,  and  it  is  related  of  her,  that  when,  shortly  after 
the  poet's  death,  a  mourning  admirer  went  on  pious  pilgrimage  to  Casa 
Leopardi,  the  hard,  narrow  woman  listened  unmoved  to  his  outburst 
of  sympathy  and  grief,  and  merely  exclaimed  with  upturned  eyes^ 
*  May  God  have  mercy  upon  his  sins.' 

Many  days  passed  before  Leopardi  found  energy  to  write  to  Grior- 
dani  of  his  defeat.  The  true  friend  replied  with  strong,  wholesome: 
words  of  encouragement,  bidding  poor  Giacomo  nerve  himself  to  face 
the  situation,  and,  granted  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  to  reflect  that,  after 
all,  he  might  be  worse  off  out  in  the  world.  Let  him  only  maintain 
his  courage,  nurse  his  health,  and  trust  to  circumstances  to  change  his- 
father's  decision.  And  Giordani  gave  more  than  lip-service.  He 
busied  himself  in  many  things  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  Gia- 
como, but  of  Carlo  and  Paolina  also.  We  find  him  negotiating  with 
publishers  for  the  elder  brother,  explaining  to  the  younger  the  enor- 
mous diflBculty  and  expense  of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  Pied- 
montese  army,  and  making  inquiries  about  a  good  parti  for  dowerless 
Paolina. 

Certainly  his  advice  and  sympathy  had  a  magical  effect  upon  Leo- 
pardi, speedily  rousing  him  to  fresh  literary  activity.  Hope  too  was 
born  again.  And  although  three  years  dragged  past  before  the  hour 
of  liberation  came,  terror  at  the  son's  projected  flight  had  positively 
opened  a  crack  in  the  father's  wooden  skull,  a  crack  which,  although 
slight,  was  wide  enough  to  admit  the  idea  that,  were  some  really  good 
position  offered  to  his  restless  boy,  it  might  be  expedient  to  allow  hint 
to  accept  it.  Always  provided  however  that  he,  Count  Monaldo,  had 
no  personal  trouble  in  tlie  matter. 

'  You  have  no  idea  of  my  father,'  wrote  Leopardi  to  his  friend 
about  this  time.  '  Nothing  interests  him  so  little  as  what  should 
most  concern  him.  He  declines  to  provide  for  my  maintenance  away 
from  home,  but  would  not  lift  a  straw  to  procure  me  a  subsistence  to 
free  me  from  this  life  of  despair.'    Meanwhile  the  paternal  vigilancet 
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was  employed  in  scrutinising  and  often  confiscating  the  son's  letters, 
especially  those  addressed  to  Giordani.  His  inquisitorial  zeal  led 
him  even  to  meddle  in  Leopardi's  arrangements  with  the  Bolognese 
publisher,  Brighenti.  Possibly  he  had  been  asked  to  contribute  a 
few  crowns  towards  printing  expenses,  and  thereupon  wrote  dictatori- 
ally  to  Brighenti  forbidding  the  publication  of  this  or  that  poem,  and 
demanding  to  see  the  MSS.  of  those  he  had  not  read. 

All  Leopardi's  truly  Italian  regard  for  family  decorum  could  not 
make  him  submit  to  this  humiliation.  In  a  sarcastic  fiery  letter,  he 
told  Brighenti  that  he  would  publish  nothing  on  such  terms,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  accept  the  latter's  invitation  to  Bologna  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  was  not  master  of  his  own  actions.  *  You 
do  not  know  Eecanati ; '  he  adds :  '  but  you  must  certainly  be  aware 
that  the  Marches  are  the  most  backward  and  ignorant  province  of 
Italy.  Now,  as  every  Eecanatese  will  allow,  this  town  is  the  most 
stagnant  and  uncultured  to  be  foimd  in  the  Marches,  and  no  one  who 
has  not  been  here  can  have  any  conception  of  the  life  one  leads.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  I  have  lived  all  my  life  at  Eecanati  and  shall  never 
be  allowed  to  leave  it ;  that  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  any 
man  of  note,  save  poor  Giordani,  who  kindly  came  out  of  his  way  to 
visit  me,  and  that  consequently  I  can  never  win  so  much  celebrity  as 
that  attained  by  the  pettiest  scribbler  living  in  the  world.' 

Only  in  November  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  did  Leopardi 
gain  permission  to  leave  home  and  pass  a  winter  in  Eome.  The  tardy 
concession — ^won  with  extreme  difficulty — was  chiefly  owed  to  the  good 
offices  of  liis  aunt,  Signora  Melchiorri,  a  woman  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, who  cherished  and  appreciated  her  poet  nephew  and  did  her 
utmost  to  shed  a  little  sunlight  on  his  melancholy  path.  But  hi& 
youth  of  suffering  and  repression  had  enduring  effects.  He  had  not 
the  large  unselfish  nature  or  vigorous  temperament  of  a  Stuart  Mill 
to  bear  him  through  the  ordeal  uninjured.  Besides  ruining  his  health, 
it  permanently  soured  his  spirit  and  unfitted  him  for  the  world  he 
had  so  ardently  desired.  Contact  with  our  fellows  should  date  from 
the  plastic  years  of  youth ;  unduly  delayed,  it  yields  nothing  but 
Dead  Sea  fruit.  The  morbid  intensity  natural  to  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment— particularly  in  that  age  of  Welischrfierz — was,  in  Leopardi's 
case,  deepened  by  bodily  disease  and  confirmed  by  his  disastrous  train- 
ing. He  never  stood  on  equal  terms  with  his  fellow  men.  Irritable 
self-love  and  exaggerated  self-depreciation  were  strangely  mingled  in 
his  complex  nature  and  perpetually  opened  before  him  fresh  abysse* 
of  pain. 

The  discovery  that  Eome  contained  men  to  the  full  as  stupid  and 
frivolous  as  the  citizens  of  his  native  town  made  his  mind  reel  with 
disgust.  There  too  poverty,  ill  health,  and  pride,  prevented  him  from 
taking  his  due  place  in  society.  He  won  the  admiration  of  Niebuhr, 
but  was  unable  to  profit  by  his  generous  offer  of  a  lucrative  position 
in  Germany.  One  by  one  his  hopes  faded.  He  found  no  realities 
fulfilling  the  golden  dreams  of  his  youth,  and  thus,  by  a  natural 
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revulsion,  he  afterwards  came  to  regret  Becanati  for  the  love  of  those 
dreams.  He  was  miserable  there,  but  he  was  nearly  as  unhappy 
elsewhere,  and  after  all^  his  memories  of  the  hated  town  furnished 
themes  for  some  of  the  loftiest  eflTorts  of  his  genius. 

He  returned  to  Recanati  as  seldom  as  possible,  only  indeed  when 
means  failed  him  for  living  afar  off.  He  preferred  to  shiver  through 
a  winter  in  rigid  Bologna,  editing  classic  authors  for  a  paltry  stipend, 
and  wrapped  in  a  feather  bag  to  keep  out  the  cold,  rather  than  return 
to  his  old  home.  No  real  cordiality  was  ever  established  between  him 
and  his  father.  The  latter's  tyranny  and  dissimulation  had  effectually 
extirpated  his  son's  love ;  and  in  later  years  there  are  letters  from 
Count  Monaldo  that  excite  our  sympathy  by  their  almost  humble 
appeals  for  a  few  crumbs  of  affection  from  his  celebrated  son.  But 
Leopardi  never  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  iron  hand  that  lay  hidden 
beneath  tlie  velvet  glove,  and  in  fact  imtil  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life,  when  raised  above  want  by  the  generosity  of  his  friend  Eanieri, 
he  was  frequently  compelled  to  apply  for  such  scanty  help  as  could  be 
wrung  from  the  tight-clasped  family  purse.  Had  his  poetry  brought 
him  wealth,  some  of  his  bitterness  might  have  evaporated. 

As  it  was,  the  power  of  Monaldo  Leopardi  and  his  wife  Adelaide 
extended  farther  than  they  knew.  They  not  only  destroyed  their 
son's  youth,  but  they  chained  him  for  life  to  the  corpse  of  his 
murdered  dreams 

Linda  Vellaki. 
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II.   GrEORGB   WaLKER. 

IN  the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  I  related  the  career  of 
Fortunatus  Wright,  a  man  who,  though  captain  only  of  a 
privateer,  did,  in  a  time  of  very  great  abasement,  nobly  support  the 
honour  of  the  English  flag  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  propose  now  to 
speak  of  another  whose  name  may  well  be  paired  with  his — a  man 
who  resembled  him  alike  in  bravery,  in  success,  in  misfortune.  His 
history,  written  by  one  of  his  followers,  but  modestly  curtailed  of 
almost  all  personal  matter  by  himself,  has  come  down  to  us.*  The 
book  is  scarce,  and  very  little  known  ;  but  even  in  its  condensed  and 
abridged  form,  the  narrative  is  one  which,  from  the  quaint  simplicity 
of  its  style,  the  lifelike  character  of  its  portraits,  the  rollicking, 
reckless  nature  of  the  adventures  it  describes,  may  compare  not  un- 
favourably with  some  of  the  most  admired  romances  of  Defoe.  And 
I  have  every  confidence  in  its  truth.  I  have  tested  it  in  many 
particulars,  and  have  convinced  myself  of  the  author's  perfect 
honesty.  Even  the  slight  mistakes  are  evidences  of  it :  they  are 
mistakes  perhaps  of  mere  carelessness,  perhaps  of  imperfect  recollec- 
tion, very  different  from  the  class  of  mistakes  which  a  clever  forger 
would  have  made.  I  have  thus  felt  authorised  to  trust  to  the 
guidance  of  this  nameless  writer,  checking  his  narrative  by  reference 
to  other  accounts  to  which  I  have  had  access,  but  to  which  he 
certainly  had  not,  and  in  every  case  with  satisfaction  and  approval. 

As  to  when,  or  where,  or  of  what  parentage  George  Walker  was 
bom,  I  have  been  unable  to  gain  any  information.  But  indirectly  I  am 
led  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Londoner,  and  of  respectable,  probably 
commercial,  family.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Dutch  Navy,  and 
served  in  it  in  several  actions  against  the  Turks — actions  of  which 
history  takes  no  notice,  and  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
really  against  corsairs  in  the  Levant,  whilst  cruising  for  the  protection 
of  trade.  Later  on,  he  returned  to  England,  and  having  acquired  or 
inherited  sufl&cient  money  to  purchase  a  merchant  ship,  commanded 
her  himself  for  some  years. 

When  the  war  which  followed  the  stupid  excitement  about 
Jenkins's  ear  broke  out  in  1739,  he  was  principal  owner  and  com- 
mander of  the  ship  *  Duke  William,'  trading  from  London  to  South 


'  The  Voyagest  and  Cruises  of  Commodore  Walker  during  the  laic  Sjjanish  and 
French  ^yar9.     12mo.     Dublin:  1762. 
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Carolina,  and  in  order  the  better  to  prepare  for  defence,  or  to  be 
ready  for  whatever  might  turn  up,  but  with  no  immediate  intention 
of  cruising,  he  took  out  letters  of  marque.  His  ship  mounted  twenty 
guns,  but  had  only  thirty-two  men ;  the  object  of  her  voyage  being, 
in  the  first  place,  simply  trade. 

On  arriving  at  his  destination,  he  found  that  the  coast  of  the 
Carclinas  was  infested  by  two  Spanish  privateers ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  man-of-war,  offered  his  ship  to  the  Colonial  Government.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  the  men  put  on  wages  as  in  the  king's  ships,  and 
their  nimiber  increased  to  130.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  country 
entered  as  volunteers,  and  Walker,  in  command,  cleared  the  coast 
without  diflSculty.  He  took  and  destroyed  a  fortified  depot  which 
the  Spaniards  had  established  on  one  of  the  small  islands  adjacent, 
and  convinced  them  that  their  continued  cruising  in  that  neighbourhood 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  they  had  expected.  Towards  the  end 
of  1742  he  sailed  for  England,  having  three  merchant  men  iiji  convoy ; 
but  in  a  tremendous  gale  in  December,  whilst  still  200  leagues  west- 
ward of  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  convoy  having  been  scattered,  the 
'Duke  William'  sprang  a  most  serious  leak — a  number  of  most 
serious  leaks ;  and  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  incessant  pumping, 
kept  afloat,  until,  just  at  the  last  extremity,  one  of  her  convoy  came 
in  sight.  The  utterly  exhausted  crew  were  taken  on  board  her,  their 
ship  sinking  directly  afterwards.  The  change  was,  however,  but 
little  for  the  better,  and  their  new  ship  was  alDle  to  keep  afloat  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  additional  hands  at  the  pumps  ;  and  so  with  much 
discomfort  and  great  danger  they  made  the  land ;  when,  on  his 
arrival  in  town,  Mr.  Walker  found  that,  by  some  mistake,  the 
insurance  of  the  '  Duke  William '  had  been  allowed  to  run  out  about 
two  months  before  she  foundered. 

His  fortune  was  thus  at  a  low  ebb,  and  for  the  next  year  he  served 
as  master  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the  Baltic,  till,  in  the  autumn  of 
1744 — war  having  been  declared  against  France  in  the  previous 
spring — he  was  offered  the  command  of  the  *  Mars,'  a  private  ship  of 
war  of  twenty-six  guns  and  1 30  men,  to  cruise  in  consort  with  another — 
the  '  Boscawen,'  a  larger  ship  belonging  to  the  same  owners.  The 
two  sailed  from  Dartmouth  in  November,  and  within  a  couple  of 
days  fell  in  with  a  French  firigate  of  twenty-six  guns  and  270  men 
of  force — that  is,  about  equal  to  the  '  Boscawen.'  This  ship,  how- 
ever, was  unfortunate  in  her  captain :  the  *  Mars '  attacked  the 
Frenchmen,  but  was  left  unsupported,  so  that  after  a  smart  action 
she  was  beaten  to  a  standstill ;  and  the  enemy,  also  roughly  handled, 
was  able  to  get  away  before  the  captain  of  the  *  Boscawen '  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  prevent  him. 

A  few  weeks  later,  one  wild,  rainy  night  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  they  came  suddenly  upon  two  large  ships.  So  dark  was  it,  that 
they  did  not  sight  them  until  close  to  them ;  when  by  the  voices  and 
language  they  knew  them  to  be  French,  and,  by  their  state  of  con- 
fusion and  dismay,  judged  them  to  be  rich  Martinico-men,  homeward 
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bound.  Now  two  rich  Martinico-men  would  agree  wondrous  well 
with  two  hungry  privateers,  who  accordingly  hung  on  to  them  all 
night,  waiting  for  day  to  make  their  attack.  WTien  day  broke,  how- 
ever, they  discovered  them  to  be  two  ships  of  war,  one  of  seventy-four, 
the  other  of  sixty-four  guns.  The  *  Boscawen,'  being  on  their  weather 
quarter,  and  having  a  captain  gifted  with  a  large  share  of  prudence, 
immediately  hauled  her  wind  and  made  oflf ;  the  '  Mars,'  being  to 
leeward,  was  unable  to  do  so ;  and  going  free  had  little  chance  of 
escaping  two  large  vessels.  The  officers  of  the '  Mars  '  thought  that  if 
the  ^  Boscawen '  had  joined  them,  and  the  two  ships  had  kept  together, 
the  Frenchmen  would  not  have  meddled  with  them,  being  anxious 
to  get  into  Brest  without  any  avoidable  delay ;  but  seeing  the  *  Mars ' 
by  herself,  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  picking  up  an  easy 
prize.  A  signal  was  made  from  the  other  for  the  sixty-four-gun  ship 
to  chase,  which  she  did,  and  rapidly  gained  on  the  '  Mars.' 

Gentlemen  (said  Captain  Walker,  addressing  himself  to  his  officers  and 
ship's  company),  I  do  not  mean  to  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  a  regular  en- 
gagement with  so  superior  a  force.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  confide  in  me  and 
my  orders,  to  get  away  if  possible  without  striking ;  and  be  assured  I  shall 
employ  your  assistance  neither  in  revenge,  or  vainglory,  or  longer  than  I 
think  it  of  use  to  our  design.  The  ship  which  pursues  us  is  certainly  the 
best  sailer  of  the  enemy,  by  being  ordered  to  the  chase ;  if  by  good  fortune 
we  bring  down  a  topmast  or  yard,  or  hurt  her  rigging,  so  as  to  retard  her 
pursuit,  we  may  entirely  get  clear. 

So,  with  colours  flying,  and  firing  from  time  to  time  what  guns  would 
bear,  the  *  Mars'  kept  ahead  of  the  sixty-four-gun  ship,  which,  how- 
ever, continued  to  gain,  though  but  slowly.  The  seventy-four,  too, 
began  to  come  up,  but  it  was  two  hours  before  they  had  so  far 
advanced  as  to  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  ;  when,  as  they  ran  out 
their  lower  tier.  Walker  ordered  the  colours  to  be  struck,  and  con- 
sidering that  he  surrendered  to  the  ship  whose  first  pursuit  had  em- 
barrassed him,  he  went  on  board  the  smaller  of  the  two.  This  was 
the  '  Fleuron,'  ^  with  her  consort,  the  '  Neptune,'  homeward  bound 
from  the  West  Indies,  carrying  an  enormous  treasure  in  specie,  French 
and  Spanish  combined,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  near  four  millions 
sterling,  and  with  their  ships'  companies  almost  disorganised  by 
sickness.  The  captain  of  the  *  Fleuron '  received  Mr.  Walker  and  his 
officers  with  no  more  politeness  than  any  captain  of  a  ship  of  war 
would  have  shown  to  a  privateer. 

'^?X'  How  dare  you,'  he  said,  *  in  so  small  a  ship,  fire  against  a  force 
like  me  ? ' 

*  If  you  will  look  at  my  commission,'  answered  Walker,  '  you  will 
find  I  had  as  good  a  right  to  fight  as  you ;  and  if  my  force  had  not 
been  so  inferior,  I  had  shown  you  more  civil  treatment  on  board 
my  ship.'  

'  Undoubtedly  '[Flenron ; '  but  by  some  mistake,  which  I  cannot  explain,  the 
aarrative  calls  her  *  Florissant.' 
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*  How  many  of  your  men  have  I  killed  ? '  asked  the  Frenchman. 

*  None  at  all,  sir,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Then,  sir,'   he  continued,  '  you  have  killed  six   of  mine,  and 
wounded  several.  You  fired  pieces  of  glass.' 

This  Walker  denied,  but  to  little  purpose ;  and  he  and  his  officers 
were,  rudely  and  uncomfortably  enough,  penned  between  two  guns  on 
the  main  deck.  The  question  of  the  broken  glass  was,  however, 
inquired  into,  when  it  appeared  that  what  had  been  reported  as  bits 
of  glass  were  in  reality  bits  of  silver  money ;  and  that  an  Irishman 
had  rammed  a  pocketful  of  shillings  and  halfcrowns  into  the  last  gun 
that  was  .fired,  swearing  that  'by  jabers,'  if  the  Frenchmen  wanted 
his  money,  they  might  take  it  and  be  damned.  The  little  joke  once 
explained,  mollified  the  Frenchmen  ;  the  prisoners  were  treated  with 
more  courtesy,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  relations  between 
Walker  and  the  captain  of  the  '  Fleuron '  became  almost  friendly.  It 
was  thus  that  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  his  imprisonment,  Mr. 
Walker  had  full  cognisance  of  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  British  Navy. 

At  daybreak  on  Sunday,  January  6,  1/45,  the  two  Frenchmen, 
with  the  '  Mars  '  in  company,  were  seen  and  chased  by  four  English 
ships  of  the  line.  The  Frenchmen  were  in  much  alarm,  for  their 
treasure  was  enormous,  and  their  crews,  enfeebled  by  pestilence,  were 
in  no  condition  to  defend  it.  The  captain  of  the  *  Fleuron '  spoke 
frankly  enough  of  their  danger,  telling  Mr.  Walker  that  he  had  at 
the  time  thought  it  ill-judged  of  the  commodore,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  lose  time  and  distance  over  an  object  so  paltry  as 
the  '  Mars ; '  but  for  that  confounded  chase,  they  would  have  been  now 
wellnigh  into  Brest. 

Shortly  after,  as  the  English  ships  were  fast  gaining  on  them, 
Mr.  Walker  was  sent  below ;  and  though  permitted  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  action  did  not  begin,  to  visit  the  deck,  it  was  not  till  the 
following  evening,  when  the  danger  was  over,  that  he  was  again 
allowed  full  liberty.  What  happened  during  these  two  days  was 
briefly  this :  One  of  the  ships,  the  '  Captain '  of  seventy  guns,  turned 
aside  to  run  down  and  take  possession  of  the  *  Mars.'  Another,  the 
*  Sunderland,'  a  sixty-gun  ship,  carried  away  her  main-topmast,  and 
dropped  astern  out  of  sight.  The  other  two,  the  *  Hampton  Court,' 
of  seventy  guns,  and  the  'Dreadnought,'  of  sixty,  continued  the 
chase ;  the  '  Hampton  Court '  came  up  with  the  flying  enemy,  ranged 
alongside,  but  waited  for  the  '  Dreadnought's '  coming  up,  to  engage  ; 
but  the  '  Dreadnought '  was  a  dull  sailer,  and  could  not  get  up  ;  so 
the  '  Hampton  Court '  shortened  sail  to  wait  for  her.  The  same  thing 
was  repeated  again  and  again ;  till,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  the  English  ships  gave  over  the  pursuit  as  useless.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  captain  of  the  '  Hampton  Court '  was  afterwards  tried 
by  court-martial ;  but,  almost  equally  as  a  matter  of  course — in  the 
then  existing  state  of  naval  discipline — he  was  pronounced  to  have 
'  done  his  duty  as  an  experienced  good  officer  and  as  a  man  of  courage 
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and  conduct.'  The  minutes  of  this  court-martial  were  published  at 
the  time,^  and  excited  much  controversy,  public  opinion  by  no  means 
accepting  the  decision  of  the  Court  as  satisfactory.  When  philosophic 
readers  of  history  are  nowadays  disposed  to  consider  the  execution 
of  Byng,  twelve  years  later,  as  unjustifiable  or  unnecessary,  they 
ought  to  remember  that  a  number  of  cases  such  as  the  one  I  have 
here  referred  to  had  forced  the  Parliament  to  pass  a  new  Naval 
Discipline  Act,  in  1749  ;  and  that,  supported  by  this,  the  accumulated 
wrath  of  years  fell  on  Byng  as  a  first  example :  a  second  was  not 
found  necessary. 

But  meantime  the  ^Neptune '  and  ^Fleuron,'  with  much  exulting 
and  self-glorification,  got  safely  into  Brest,  where  the  oflScers  of  the 

*  Mars '  were  landed,  as  prisoners  at  large.  The  very  next  day^  Mr. 
Walker  was  writing  to  his  friend,  the  captain  of  the  ^Fleuron,' 
begging  that  he  might  have  back  his  letter  of  credit,  which  had 
been  impounded  along  with  his  other  papers,  when  people  came  run- 
ning into  the  inn,  crying  that  the  '  Fleuron '  had  been  blown  up,  and 
that  all  her  crew  had  perished.  This  was  in  the  main  true.  As  a 
first  step  towards  clearing  out  the  ship,  the  gunner  had  sent  the 
greater  part  of  the  powder  on  shore,  leaving,  however,  four  barrels 
still  in  the  magazine,  and  a  good  deal  of  loose  powder  which  had  been 
spilled  in  emptying  back  the  cartridges.  Whilst  the  men  were 
sweeping  this  together,  a  glass  lantern  which  hung  in  the  gim-room 
was  handed  down  to  them.  The  handle  of  it  gave  way  ;  the  lantern 
fell  on  the  deck  and  was  smashed.  The  lamp  rolled  amongst  the 
loose  powder,  which  acted  as  a  train  leading  to  the  four  barrels.  The 
after  part  of  the  ship  was  blown  up,  and  with  it  the  captain,  the 
officers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ship's  company.  The  rest  took 
refuge  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  which  almost  immediately  burst 
into  flames  and  burnt  with  great  fury.  By  some  extraordinary  neglect 
the  gxms  had  been  left  loaded,  probably  since  the  meeting  with  the 
'  Hampton  Court,'  and  now  discharged  themselves  in  quick  succession, 
as  the  fire  reached  them.  Boats  from  the  shore  were  thus  afraid  to 
venture  to  the  assistance  of  the  refugees,  the  most  of  whom  perished 
miserably ;  and  the  wreck,  having  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  went 
down,  taking  with  it  the  treasure  and  everything  else  on  board, 
nothing  having  been  discharged,  excepting  the  fatally  insufficient 
part  of  the  powder. 

Mr.  Walker's  letter  of  credit  was  thus  lost,  and  his  party  conse- 
quently threatened  with  some  inconvenience.  They  were,  however, 
able  to  arrange  matters  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and,  after  some 
pleasant  adventures,  they  were  able  to  negotiate  an  exchange,  and 
to  return  to  England  after  a  captivity  of  little  more  than  a  month ; 
when  they  found  that  the  '  Mars '  had  been  bought  in  by  her  former 
owners,   who   were   fitting   her    out   for   another    cruise   with    the 

*  Boscawen.'     They  had,  however,  resolved  not  to  employ  again  the 
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former  captain  of  the  '  Boscawen ; '  and  now  offered  the  command 
to  Mr.  Walker,  and  at  his  suggestion  appointed  his  late  first-lieutenant 
to  be  captain  of  the  ^Mars.' 

The  '  Boscawen '  had  been  the  French  frigate  ^  Medee,'  and 
captured  by  Boscawen  in  the  *  Dreadnought,'  almost  immediately  on 
the  declaration  of  war.  She  had  then  carried  twenty-six  nine- 
pounders,  and  a  complement  of  238  men;  but  Walker  now  thought 
proper  to  increase  her  armament  to  thirty  guns,  many  of  them 
twelve-pounders,  and  to  give  her  a  complement  of  314  men,  malting 
her,  of  course,  more  powerful  as  a  fighting  ship ;  though,  as  was 
afterwards  proved,  her  scantling  was  not  strong  enough  for  the 
increased  weight.  Her  equipment  being  finished  before  that  of  the 
*Mars,'  she  put  to  sea  by  herself  on  April  19,  1745,  and  four  days 
later,  on  the  edge  of  the  Soundings,  fell  in  with  the  privateer 
*Sheerness,'  mounting  twenty-two  guns.  The  next  morning, 
April  25,  at  daybreak,  they  sighted  eight  ships  in  company,  and 
gave  chase.     The  *  Boscawen,'  which  sailed  remarkably  well,  left  the 

*  Sheerness '  far  behind ;  and  the  eight  ships,  which  were  French, 
seeing  only  one  of  the  enemy  coming  up,  formed  line  and  waited  for 
her.  These  were  all  privateers,  and  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  the  ^Boscawen,'  carried  in  the  aggregate  about  120  guns,  most 
of  them  probably  three-  or  four-pounders,  and' 400  men.  The  largest  of 
them  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  *  Boscawen  '  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
sternmost  ones,  reserved  her  fire  till  she  was  abreast  of  this,  when  she 
poured  in  a  heavy  broadside.  It  was  stoutly  returned ;  five  others  of 
the  French  ships  clustered  round  her,  raking  her  ahead  and  astern  and 
firing  into  her  as  they  best  could ;  so  that  for  a  time  the  *  Boscawen ' 
was  closely  pressed.  But  after  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the 
largest  of  the  enemy,  to  which  her  principal  efforts  had  been  devoted, 
drew  out  of  the  fight,  hauled  down  her  colours,  and  presently  sunk. 
It  was  impossible  to  render  any  assistance,  for  four  of  the  others 
continued  the  engagement.  The  fifth,  the  smallest  of  all,  had 
previously  struck,  and  now  did  what  she  could  to  succour  the 
drowning  men ;  but  she  was  only  able  to  pick  up  sixteen  out  of  a 
complement  of  eighty-four.  After  another  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
the  '  Sheerness '  came  up,  and  the  enemy,  having  had  enough  of  the 

*  Boscawen,'  waited  for  no  further  attack.  Two  of  them  had  made  off 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  largest  was  sunk ;  but  the  other  five 
were  taken  possession  of;  and  Walker,  finding  all  the  prizes,  as  well 
as  his  own  ship,  much  shattered,  and  having  also  some  220  prisoners, 
resolved  to  put  into  the  first  port,  and  anchored  in  King's  Soad, 
Bristol,  on  May  30. 

Two  months  later  he  sriiled  again,  but  under  circumstances  that 
the  superstitious  nature  of  seamen  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
rendered  awkward.  There  was  an  old  story  of  the  French  prisoners, 
when  the  '  Medee '  was  captured,  that  the  wife  of  a  gunner  had  been 
murdered  on  board  ;  and  this  now  cropped  up  again,  when  a  seaman 
of  good  and  sober  character  declared  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost  which 
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told  him  the  ship  would  be  lost.  It  was  not  without  great  diflBculty 
that  Walker  got  his  men  reassured ;  and  even  then,  from  time  to 
time,  the  old  terror  returned,  and  the  cruise  was  not  successful.  They 
met  few  ships,  and  what  they  did  meet  were  not  prizes ;  they  got 
into  trouble  at  Madeira,  where  some  of  the  men,  in  silly  and  ignorant 
jest,  visited  a  church  and  put  some  soot  into  the  holy  water;  and, 
cruising  from  there  to  the  northward,  they  got  into  a  gale  of 
wind. 

It  was  by  this  time  December ;  the  scantling  of  the  ship  was 
slight  for  her  size,  her  planks  insecurely  fastened  with  iron  nails,  whose 
heads  were  rusted  away ;  her  guns  were  too  heavy  for  her  strength, 
and  she  suflfered  a  violent  shock  from  the  fall  of  her  main-yard,  the 
rope  that  supported  it  (strap  of  the  jeer-block)  having  given  way. 
She  thus  leaked  like  a  sieve ;  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  dry ;  it 
was  soon  deemed  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat.  Walker  consented 
therefore  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  nearest  port ;  but  the 
men,  panic-struck  and  mindful  of  the  ghost,  formed  a  design  to  seize 
the  boats.  This  was  frustrated  by  the  captain's  watchfulness ;  but 
from  that  time  *  he  never  quitted  the  quarter-deck,  nor  once  lay 
down  for  seven  days,  sleeping  only  as  he  stood,  leaning  on  the 
barricade  or  rail  of  the  quarter-deck ;  for  the  men  watched  every 
motion  and  every  word,  and,  had  he  disappeared  a  minute,  it  is 
believed  the  duty  of  the  ship  had  stopped,  the  oflBcers  themselves 
sometimes  being  as  desponding  as  the  men.'  And  thus,  after  twelve 
days  of  extreme  danger,  they  made  St.  Ives,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Boats  at  once  put  off  to  their  assistance,  and  towed  the  ship  into  the 
bay ;  but  her  anchors  had  been  cut  away  long  before,  and  she  was 
extremely  deep  from  the  quantity  of  water  in  her  hold ;  it  was  thus 
impossible  to  anchor  her  in  the  roadstead,  and  difficult  to  tow  her 
within  the  pier.  This  last  they  attempted  to  do,  but,  with  the 
heavy  sea  rolling  into  the  bay,  she  was  thrown  to  leeward,  and  struck 
on  the  rocky  shore,  parting  asunder  as  she  touched.  The  land  was 
fortunately  near,  and  a  great  number  of  boats  close  at  hand,  so,  one  way 
or  another,  all  the  men  were  picked  up,  except  four ;  and  of  these,  three 
had  seen,  or  had  persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  seen,  the  ghost. 
Walker's  ill  success  did  not,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  career ; 
it  was  known  that,  but  for  his  determination  and  conduct,  the  loss 
would  have  been  a  disaster,  and  he  was  presently  asked  to  undertake 
a  much  more  important  command. 

During  the  summer  of  1745  a  number  of  London  merchants  had 
fitted  out  three  large  privateers,  which  had  cruised  in  company, 
under  the  command  of  a  Captain  Talbot  as  commodore.  Their  success 
had  been  enormous.  The  share  of  each  seaman  amounted  to  850^. ; 
that  of  the  officers  in  proportion.  The  owners  received  the  sum  of 
7005CXX)Z.,  which,  as  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  was  just  breaking  out, 
they  offered  as  a  loan  to  the  Government.  Captain  Talbot's  share 
would  seem  to  have  dulled  his  appetite  for  adventure.  He  now  joined 
himself  to  the  number  of  the  owners,  who  resolved  to  fit  out  a.  still 
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more  powerful  squadron,  the  command  of  which  they  offered  to 
Captain  Walker.  The  fame  of  Captain  Talbot's  success,  and  Walker's 
reputation,  *  drew  together  such  numbers  of  seamen  to  offer  them- 
selves, that  near  as  many  were  refused  as  would  have  manned  a  like 
number  of  ships,  though  at  this  time  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
hands,  both  in  the  Government's  and  merchants'  service.'  There  was 
thus  little  delay  in  completing  the  equipment,  and  by  the  end  of 
April,  the  four  ships  *  King  George,'  *  Prince  Frederick,'  ^  Duke,'  and 
'Princess  Amelia,'  styled  collectively  the  Royal  Family,  were  ready  to 
sail  from  Bristol.  They  carried  in  the  aggregate  122  guns  and  970 
men.  In  going  out  the  *  Prince  Frederick '  took  the  ground,  and  the 
others,  having  waited  for  her  till  May  3,  put  to  sea  without  her. 

On  the  iith  they  saw  a  large  fleet  to  leeward,  and  drawing  nearer 
made  them  out  to  be  merchant  ships  under  the  convoy  of  several 
ships  of  force,  which,  however,  were  all  to  leeward  of  them.  Walker  saw 
his  opportunity  and  continued  his  com*se  towards  them.  They 
turned  out  to  be  the  English  outward-bound  trade,  for  Newfound- 
land and  the  West  Indies,  with  the  *  Milford '  and  *  Eye,'  ships  of 
war.  Walker  went  on  board  the  *  Rye,'  to  inform  the  captain  of  the 
whereabouts  of  three  French  men-of-war  he  had  seen  the  day  before; 
and  in  course  of  conversation  pointed  out  that  had  he  been  a  French- 
man, or,  being  English,  had  the  fleet  been  French,  he  could  have 
made  any  number  of  prizes,  and  brought  them  off  in  spite  of  the 
convoy.  '  True,  sir,'  answered  the  captain,  *  and  what  censure  would 
have  fallen  on  his  Majesty's  officers  1  And  yet,  let  me  do  all  I  can, 
these  masters  of  common  vessels  who  sail  better  than  the  rest  will 
keep  to  windward ;  for  as  to  firing  at  them,  I  have  done  it  till  I  am 
tired,  and  may  fire  away  every  shot  in  the  ship.'  In  this  instance, 
Walker,  stretching  to  windward,  compelled  the  convoy  to  bear  down 
under  the  lee  of  their  escort ;  but  similar  misconduct  was  the  rule  of 
ships  under  convoy  all  through  last  century,  and  was  the  direct  cause 
of  several  serious  misfortunes. 

The  men  had  been  Engaged  for  eight  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  Royal  Family  put  into  Lisbon,  having  made  prizes 
estimated  at  considerably  over  220,000^.,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  There  the  ships  refitted,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  entered 
for  another  period  of  eight  months  ;  the  place  of  those  who  did  not 
do  so  was  easily  filled  up,  and  on  July  10,  1747,  the  Royal  Family 
again  put  to  sea,  being  increased  to  six  by  the  addition  of  the  '  Prince 
George,'  and  of  the  '  Prince  Edward  '  tender.  Three  days  afterwards 
the  '  Prince  Edward '  foundered  by  reason  of  a  curious  accident. 
Being  in  chase  of  a  number  of  strange  ships,  and  crowding  sail,  the 
heel  of  her  mainmast  started  out  of  the  step ;  and  the  mast  forcing 
its  way  through  the  ship's  bottom,  and  at  the  same  time  falling  aft, 
sent  her  down  immediately,  stern  first.  Her  commander  and  two 
men  only  were  picked  up. 

After  many  interesting  and  exceedingly  lucrative  adventures,  the 
squadron  put  into  Lagos  Bay  to  water,  and  about  five  o'clock  on  the 
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morning  of  October  6,  the  *  King  George '  and  *  Prince  Frederick,' 
having  filled  up,  were  standing  out  of  the  bay,  when  they  sighted  a 
large  ship  standing  in  towards  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  commodore 
immediately  made  the  signal  to  chase.  He  himself,  in  the  *  King 
George,'  of  thirty-two  guns  and  300  men,  tried  to  cut  her  oflf  from 
the  land  ;  the  ^  Prince  Frederick,'  of  twenty-six  guns  and  260  men,  to 
keep  to  seaward  of  her ;  the  '  Duke '  and  *  Prince  George,'  which  were 
far  to  the  eastward,  but  still  in  sight,  crowded  sail  after  them  ;  and 
a  settee,  acting  as  tender  to  the  '  King  George,'  was  sent  in  to  hurry 
out  the  'Princess  Amelia'  which   was  still   engaged  in  watering. 

*  The  chase,'  says  our  narrator,  'seeing  herself  likely  to  be  hemmed  in 
by  the  *'  King  George  "  and  "  Prince  Frederick,"  was  obliged  to  bear 
away,  making  all  the  sail  she  could  to  the  westward,  without  doubt 
taking  us  for  larger  ships  than  we  were,  whilst  we  took  her  for  a  less 
than  she  really  was.' 

What  she  really  was,  was  the  Spanish  line-of-battle  ship  *  Glorioso,' 
of  seventy  gims  and  700  men.  From  first  to  last  she  had  a  strange 
adventurous  voyage.  Whilst  homeward  bound  from  the  Spanish 
main  with  an  enormous  amount  of  treasure,  said  to  be  three  millions, 
on  board,  she  had  been  met  near  the  Azores  by  the  English  ships 
'  Lark '  of  forty,  and  '  Warwick '  of  sixty,  guns.  The  *  Warwick  ' 
attacked  her  manfully  enough,  but,  being  unsupported  by  the 
'  Lark,'  was  reduced  to  a  wreck,  her  masts  shot  away,  or  crippled,  her 
rigging  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  *  Glorioso '  pursued  her  way.  The 
captain  of  the  *  Lark,'  who  was  the  senior  officer,  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  cashiered ;  but  the  mischief  had  been  done.  A  few  days 
later,  the  '  Glorioso '  fell  in  with  the  '  Oxford '  of  fifty  guns,  in 
company  with  the  '  Shoreham '  frigate  and '  Falcon  '  sloop ;  but  these, 
recognising  her  as  of  superior  force,  left  her  alone  ;  conduct  for  which 
a  court-martial  afterwards  honourably  acquitted  them.     And  so  the 

*  Glorioso '  got  safely  into  Ferrol,  where  she  landed  her  precious 
freight,  and  had  sailed  thence  for  Cadiz,  when,  as  has  just  been  said, 
she  was  sighted  ofi*  Cape  St.  Vincent  by  the  Royal  Family. 

The  ships,  as  already  detailed,  continued  to  chase ;  and  about 
noon  the  *King  George'  came  up  with  her.  As  she  did  so,  it 
suddenly  fell  a  dead  calm  ;  and  the  two  ships  lay  within  gunshot  of 
each  other — the  *  Prince  Frederick'  being  some  distance  to  the 
southward,  and  the  others  out  of  sight  astern.  Thus  lying,  the 
Spaniard  hoisted  her  colours,  and  ran  out  her  lower  tier,  thereby 
showing  that  she  was  a  seventy  or  seventy-foiir-gun  ship ;  but  there 
was  no  wind  to  blow  out  her  colours,  or  permit  it  to  be  seen  whether 
they  were  Spanish  or  Portuguese.^  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  and 
anxious,  even  if  the  stranger  was  Spanish,  to  have  the  assistance  of 
her  consorts,  the  '  King  George '  made  no  sign,  but  waited  for  the 


*  At  that  time  both  ensigns  were  white,  with  the  royal  coat  of  arms  in  the 
middle.  Evidently,  in  a  calm,  it  would  l^e  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish 
them. 
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chase  to  take  the  initiative.  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  the  *  Glorioso  * 
did  not  fire  at  the  *  King  George '  as  at  a  target,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Her  treasure  having  been  landed,  she  had  no  uneasiness  on  that 
score ;  and  her  heavy  scantUng  and  weight  of  metal  made  her,  in  any 
comparison  of  force,  superior  to  the  whole  Royal  Family  together. 
She  ought  assuredly  to  have  begun  by  sinking  the  *  King  George.* 
But  she  did  not ;  and  after  about  an  hour  of  apparent  indecisioa, 
ran  in  her  lower  tier  and  shut  her  ports. 

On  board  the  *  King  George,'  meantime,  there  was  some  specula- 
tion as  to  what  the  stranger  was  ;  but  the  general  opinion  was  that 
she  was  a  moneyed  ship  homeward  bound  from  the  West  Indies ;  and 
this  was  confirmed  when,  as,  about  five  o'clock,  a  light  breeze  sprang 
up  from  the  northward,  she  again  put  her  head  to  the  east.     The 

*  King  George '  followed,  but,  the  wind  being  extremely  light,  did 
not  come  up  with  her  till  eight  o'clock.  The  '  Prince  Frederick,'  not 
having  got  the  breeze  so  soon,  was  still  far  astern,  and  the  others 
were  quite  out  of  sight,  even  if  it  had  been  daylight.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  and  concealed  neither  the  insignificance  of  the  one 
nor  the  huge  bulk  of  the  other,  as  the  *  King  George,'  ranging  along- 
side the  *  Glorioso,'  hailed  her  in  Portuguese  ;  she  received  no  answer. 
She  hailed  again  in  English,  and  was  answer  in  English  by  a  cross 
question,  demanding  the  name  of  the  ship.  On  her  reply,  the 
Spaniard,  without  further  word  or  notice  fired  his  whole  broadside, 
dismounting  two  of  the  *  King  George's '  guns,  and  bringing  down  her 
maintopsail  yard.  This  *  salute'  was  not  unexpected  norunprepared  for; 
the  men  were  lying  down  at  their  quarters,  and  jumping  up,  returned 
it  before  the  sound  was  well  out  of  the  guns ;  and  thus  began  a  battle 
that  has  absolutely  no  parallel  in  naval  history. 

There  are  plenty  of  instances  of  a  frigate  hanging  on  to  and 
embarrassing  the  retreat  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  detaining  her  till 
some  heavier  ship  came  up.  Thus,  in  1756,  the  English  sixty-gun 
ship  *  Warwick '  was  brought  to  bay  by  the  French  frigate  *  Atalante  ;' 
thus,  in  1795,  the  *  Berwick '  of  seventy-four  guns  was  captured  by  the 
action  of  the  ^  Alceste ; '  and  thus,  in  1 800,  was  the  French  *  Guillaume 
Tell '  of  eighty  guns  delayed  and  finally  captured  by  the  pertinacity 
of  the  '  Penelope.'  Other  noteworthy  actions  have  there  been  between 
frigates  and  ships  of  the  line ;  as  when,  in  1781,  the  French  *Minerve ' 
defended   herself  for    an   hour  against   the   seventy-four-gun  ship 

*  Courageux,'  being   aided  by  the  heavy  sea,  which  prevented  the 

*  Courageux '  opening  her  lower  deck  ports.  But  I  know  of  no 
instance  except  the  present  in  which  a  frigate  of  any  nation 
voluntarily  placed  herself,  in  smooth  water  and  fine  weather,  along- 
side an  enemy's  ship  of  the  line  and  engaged  her  yard-arm  to  yard-arm ; 
and  that  this  frigate  should  be  a  much-despised  privateer  makes  the 
affair  still  more  remarkable.  The  narrator  of  Captain  Walker's 
voyages  has  tried  to  explain  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  rendered 
such  an  engagement  possible.     He  says  : — 

The  Spaniards  rep3ated  their  firings  with  incessant  warmth,  but  not 
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with  a  oontimied  execution ;  for,  though  they  fired  as  fast  as  they  could,  yet 
their  firings  after  the  two  first  broadsides  were  extremely  irregular,  only 
firing  four  or  six  guns  at  one  time,  owing,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  great 
weight  of  their  guns,  which  made  them  less  governable  than  oars  were  to 
us.  And  in  this  we  had  the  advantage  of  them  fi-om  our  nearness ;  for  as 
we  continued  to  fire  our  broadsides  so  equally  regular  and  well  throughout 
the  whole  engagement,  that  the  last  was  near  as  good  as  the  first,  not  a  shot 
oould  possibly  miss  them  ;  and  thereby,  also,  the  fire  of  our  small  arms  took 
place,  which,  like  a  storm  of  fiery  hail,  beat  against  the  enemy  with  such 
incessant  force,  that,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed,  they  fled  from  their 
quarters  more  than  once.  ..." 

All  which  amounts  to  little  more  than  saying  that  a  twelve- 
pounder  is  lighter  than  a  twenty-four,  and  a  line-of-battle  ship  is 
easier  to  hit  than  a  frigate ;  statements  which  may  be  accepted  as 
true,  without  admitting  that  they  explain  the  very  remarkable  facts 
of  the  engagement.  After  about  three  hours,  however,  the  position 
of  the  ^  King  George '  began  to  get  critical.  Most  of  her  running 
rigging  was  cut  to  pieces ;  her  maintopsail  yard  was  shot  away,  her 
foremast  quite  disabled,  the  mainmast  badly  wounded.  *  We  could 
not  work  our  ship,  and  bravery  became  a  virtue  of  necessity.'  There 
was  all  this  time  so  little  wind  that  it  was  half-past  ten  before  the 
*  Prince  Frederick '  came  up,  and  drew  oflf  some  of  the  enemy's  fire. 
She  did  more — she  put  the  enemy  to  flight ;  for  the  *  Glorioso,'  not 
caring  to  continue  the  fight  with  two,  when  one  had  kept  her  so  well 
employed,  made  sail  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  so  left  them. 

The  English  loss  of  men  was  trifling  compared  with  what  might 
have  been  expected  :  the  '  King  George'  had  but  one  man  killed  and 
Hfteen  wounded,  though  of  these  seven  afterwards  died  ;  the  *  Prince 
Frederick '  had  three  men  severely  wounded.  The  '  King  George  ' 
was,  however,  so  shattered,  that  Captain  Walker  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  ordering  the  '  Prince  Frederick '  to  hang  on  to  the  flying 
enemy :  it  was  too  possible  that  he  might  himself  stand  in  need  of 
her  assistance.  But  with  the  morning,  the  state  of  ^he  ^  King 
G  eorge  '  was  less  threatening,  and,  the  *  Duke '  and  '  Prince  George ' 
having  also  come  up.  Walker  sent  the  three  in  chase  of  the  Spaniard, 
following  slowly  in  his  own  ship. 

And  shortly,  coming  in  from  the  eastward,  was  seen  a  large  ship. 
After  an  anxious  hour,  she  was  made  out  to  be  an  English  man-of- 
war — a  ship  of  the  line ;  and  Walker,  to  save  time,  sent  one  of  his 
little  tenders  to  her  with  a  note,  hastily  explaining  the  situation. 
She  was  found  to  be  the  eighty-gun  ship  *  Russell,'  homeward  bound 
from  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  her  captain.  Buckle,  sending  a  verbal 
message  to  Walker,  thanking  him  for  his  intelligence,  crowded  sail 
in  pursuit.  After  the  ^  Russell '  came  the  '  Princess  Amelia,'  which 
also  was  sent  on ;  and  so,  pursued  and  pursuing,  they  passed  away  to 
the  westward,  the  crippled  *  King  George '  being  left  a  long  way  astern. 
And  suddenly  her  anxious  ofiScers  saw  the  flying  enemy  in  hot  action 
with  the  headmost  ship.    This  they  took  to  be  the  *  Prince  Frederick,' 
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but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  make  her  out ;  and  the  fire  was 
exceedingly  brisk.  Walker  was  inclined  to  blame  her  captain  for 
engaging  so  determinedly  without  support,  and  said, '  Dottin  will  tire 
away  all  his  cartridges  and  be  obliged  to  load  with  loose  powder,  by 
which  some  fatal  accident  may  happen.'  The  words  had  scarcely  left 
his  lips,  when  the  ship  at  which  their  eyes  were  straining  appeared  a 
pillar  of  smoke.  *  Oh,  Heavens ! '  he  cried,  *  she's  gone.  Dottin  and 
all  his  brave  fellows  are  now  no  more.' 

The  ship  was  indeed  blown  up,  but  she  was  not  the  *  Prince 
Frederick.'  The  *  Dartmouth '  of  fifty  guns,  cruising  to  the  west- 
ward, had  heard  the  firing  of  the  previous  night,  and  was  plying  to 
windward  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  She  thus  fell  in  with  the 
^  Glorioso,'  and  engaged  her  in  a  running  fight,  which,  as  the  two 
ships  closed,  gradually  became  closer,  until,  by  some  accident,  never 
explained,  the  fire  reached  her  magazine,  and  she  blew  up.  The  *  Prince 
Frederick,'  then  fast  coming  up,  had  her  boats  out  at  once,  but  of  the 
300  that  formed  her  crew  fourteen  only  were  saved.  One  of  these,  a 
yoimg  lieutenant  named  O'Brien,  a  cadet  of  the  Inchiqidn  family^ 
had  been  blown  out  through  a  port,  and  was  picked  up  insensible  on 
top  of  a  floating  gim-carriage.  He  recovered  himself  as  he  was 
being  taken  on  board,  and  greeted  Captain  Dottin  with  the  light- 
heartedness  once  supposed  to  be  a  national  characteristic.  *  Sir,'  he 
said,  *you  must  excuse  the  unfitness  of  my  dress  to  come  aboard  a 
strange  ship ;  but  really  I  left  my  own  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  had  no 
time  to  stay  for  a  change.'  Appalled,  we  may  believe,  by  the  fate  of 
the  *  Dartmouth,'  the  privateers  ventured  no  further  attack,  though 
they  still  continued  the  chase  ;  but  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  '  Russell '  came  up  alongside  and  within  pistol-shot  of  the  flying 
enemy.  A  couple  of  guns,  fired  rather  as  a  summons  to  surrender, 
were  responded  to  by  her  broadside ;  and  the  action,  thus  begun, 
continued  with  great  warmth  for  nearly  five  hours,  when,  about  six 
o'clock,  the  Spaniard's  maintopmast  was  shot  away,  upon  which  he 
directly  struck. 

All  the  time  of  the  engagement  (wrote  Captain  Buckle  in  his  official 
letter)  we  were  within  musket-shot  of  each  other.  Both  ships  are  in  a  very 
shattered  condition  :  all  my  stays  and  backstays,  a  great  many  of  my 
shix)uds,  and  the  hoats  shot  through  and  through.  I  called  to  them  to  get 
out  theirs,  but  they  was  in  the  same  condition,  which  obliged  me  to  stay 
until  one  of  the  privateer's  boats  came  on  board,  when  I  inunediately  sent 
her  away  for  the  captain.  .  .  .  The  time  of  the  action  I  was  greatly  put  to 
it,  having  but  400  men  when  I  begun,  Mr.  Byng  *  having  stripped  me  to 
that  number  when  I  left  him,  and  twenty  of  them  were  sick  and  not  able 
to  come  to  their  quarters.  Upon  this  consideration,  being  so  very  weak, 
and  their  numbers  so  much  superior,  I  have  sent  away  the  *  Prince  George ' 
privateer,  with  230  of  the  prisoners,  to  Lisbon,  luider  the  convoy  of  her 
consort  the  *  Prince  Frederick,'  with  a  letter  to  our  minister  there  relating 


*  The  Honourable  John  Byng,  then  (in  1747),  as  nine  years  afterwards,  to  our 
woe,  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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thereto.  I  have  also  taken  loo  of  the  privateersmen  on  board  me,  and  sent 
away  the  same  number  of  our  own  on  board  the  prize.  I  find  myself 
obliged  to  leave  between  300  and  400  of  her  seamen  to  help  work  her,  but 
have  this  day  taken  out  all  the  powder  to  prevent  Uieir  doing  any 
mischief. 

The  very  weak  fetate  of  the  *  Bussell '  will  partly  explain  why  the 
*  Glorioso,'  which  did  not  destroy  the  '  King  George,'  was  able  to 
make  such  a  long  defence  against  an  eighty-gun  ship ;  but  the 
Spanish  seventy-gun  ships  of  that  date  were  extremely  stoutly  built, 
and  thus  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  passive  resistance.  Notwith- 
standing her  heavy  armament,  her  offensive  powers  were  clearly 
very  limited.  Her  guns  would  seem  to  have  been  blazed  away 
almost  at  random ;  and  we  may  judge  from  the  report  of  Captain 
Erskine  of  the  *  Warwick,'  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  Captain 
Walker,  that  her  powder  was  bad — spoiled  possibly  from  careless 
stowing  whilst  in  the  tropics.  It  is  only  thus  that  I  can  interpret 
Captain  Erskine's  attributing  his  small  loss  in  men,  though  his 
rigging  and  masts  were  cut  to  pieces,  not  only  to 

First,  the  enemy  being  a  much  higher  ship,  so  his  upper  deck  shot  on 
a  level  must  have  gone  over  us  in  close  engagement,  which  is  the  reason  we 
suffered  so  much  in  our  rigging,  mast,  and  sails ;  and  as  it  was  night, 
he  did  not  perceive  the  advantage  of  his  height  for  bis  small  arms.  Second, 
his  endeavouring  to  dismast  us  to  facilitate  his  escape. 

But  also  to 

Lastly,  his  overcharging  his  guns  with  too  great  weight  of  shot,  that 
but  few  of  them  came  through  our  sides,  although  most  ;part  of  the  engage- 
ment we  were  within  pistol-shot. 

And  the  historian  of  Mr.  Walker's  voyages,  whilst  dwelling  most 
especially  on  reasons  similar  to  the  first  and  second  of  these,  speaks 
also  of  the  enemy's  shot  as  not  having  force  to  come  through,  but 
sticking  in  the  ship's  side. 

The  *  King  George '  was  nevertheless  a  great  deal  knocked  about, 
and  put  into  Lisbon  to  refit,  her  consorts  being  directed  to  return  to 
their  cruising  ground.  Of  course  their  chagrin  was  great  when  they 
learned  that  the  '  Glorioso ' — which  was  said  to  have  three  millions 
sterling  on  board — had  landed  her  treasure  at  Ferrol;  but  it  was 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  they  were  doubtless  to  some  extent  consoled 
by  the  reflection  that  they  had  worthily  assisted  in  bringing  such  a 
powerful  enemy  to  action.  Onp  of  their  owners,  however,  who  had 
come  out  to  Lisbon,  did  not  take  quite  the  same  view  ;  and  going  on 
board  the  '  King  George'  almost  as  soon  as  she  anchored, '  gave  Mr. 
Walker  a  very  uncouth  welcome  for  venturing  their  ship  against  a 
man-of-war.'  *Had  the  treasure,'  said  Mr.  Walker, '  been  aboard,  as 
I  expected,  your  compliment  had  been  otherways  ;  or  had  we  let  her 
escape  from  us  with  that  treasure  on  board,  what  had  you  then  have 
said?' 

After  some  months  more  cruising,  without  any  notable  occurrence. 
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peace  was  concluded,  and,  his  ship  having  been  disposed  of  at  Lisbon, 
Mr.  Walker  returned  home  in  the  packet,  which,  on  the  passage,  he, 
by  presence  of  mind  and  'bounce,'  preserved  from  an  Algerine 
corsair.  Afterwards,  he  commanded  a  ship  in  the  North  Sea  trade ; 
but,  having  lost  what  money  he  had  accumulated,  and  having  got 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  his  former  owners  about  the  accounts  of 
the  Royal  Family,  as  to  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  no 
details,  he  was  by  them  imprisoned  for  debt  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  kept  in  durance  vile  during  its 
continuance.  His  career  may  thus  be  considered  as  having  closed 
with  the  brilliant  episode  of  the  capture  of  the  *  Glorioso.' 

I  have  related  the  career  of  Commodore  Walker  at  this  length, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  remarkable  and  typical  instance  of 
the  good  service  which  a  privateer  was  capable  of  rendering,  not 
only  by  destroying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy — though  the  value  of 
the  prizes  made  by  the  Royal  Family  was  said  to  amount  to  400,000^. 
— but,  and  more  especially,  by  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  It  is  admitted  that  privateers  are  not  to  be  employed  in 
future  wars.  The  name,  at  least,  is  abolished;  the  reality,  in  its 
more  important  characteristics,  will  assuredly  revive  on  the  first 
pinch.  If  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  prove  insufficient  in  number 
for  the  requirements  of  a  maritime  war,  they  will  assuredly  be 
supplemented  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  by  the 
ships  of  private  owners. 

It  seems,  therefore,  most  desirable  that  the  relationship  between 
the  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Service  should  be  re-established  on  some- 
thing like  its  former  footing.  P^ormerly,  an  officer  of  the  Merchant 
Service  could  enter  the  Navy,  be  rated  at  once  as  a  midshipman,  and 
after  two  years  be  made  a  lieutenant ;  the  number  who  did  so  enter, 
and  serve  as  midshipmen,  master's  mates,  masters,  and  lieutenants, 
was  considerable.  If  few  rose  beyond  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  it  was 
that  they  were  stopped  by  want  of  interest  rather  than  by  their 
antecedents ;  and  a  sufficient  number  did  rise  to  accentuate  the 
possibility.  Formerly,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  an  officer  of  the 
Navy,  in  time  of  peace — if  a  poor  man,  as  a  naval  officer  very 
commonly  is — took  service  in  a  merchant  ship,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  earned  his  living,  he  cultivated  his  professional  know- 
ledge ;  and  when  war  again  broke  out,  he  was  as  ready  as  ever 

To  point  the  guns  upon  the  chase, 
And  bid  the  deadly  cutlass  shine. 

This  is — unfortunately,  as  I  think — a  thing  of  the  past.  Nowa- 
days, when  a  naval  officer  finds  it  difficult  to  get  employment — a 
difficulty  that  in  time  of  peace  is  of  common  occurrence — he  retires : 
he  goes  into  trade,  he  becomes  a  stock-broker,  a  wine  merchant,  an 
ironmonger,  a  grocer,  a  director  of  companies,  or  what  not  ?  He 
earns  his  living — sometimes;  but  the  quarter-deck  knows  him  no 
more.     It  is  not  only  that  he  has  been  taught  from  his  boyhood  to 
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look  down  on  liis  brothers  of  the  Merchant  Service ;  it  is  that  they 
also,  by  a  feeling  of  reciprocity,  are  doubtful  about  him.  On  this 
point  I  may  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Donald  Currie  : — 

An  immense  additional  advantage  by  way  of  strength  to  the  Boyal 
Navy  and  to  our  maritime  power  would  be  drawn  from  the  union  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  with  the  Royal  Navy,  in  the  event  of  war.  At  present, 
there  is  so  much  jealousy  between  the  services,  that  naval  officers  cannot 
get  employment  in  merchant  shipping  to  the  extent  to  which  their  merits, 
entitle  them.  The  captain  or  officer  of  a  merchant  ship  has  no  chance  of 
joining  the  Navy.  But  this  interchangeableness  or  harmony  of  action  would 
engender  such  feelings  of  mutual  sympathy  and  support  as  would  present  a 
power  of  vital  energy  and  patriotic  vigour  such  as  Russia,  France,  or 
Germany  can  never  be  expected  to  display.^ 

I  fully  believe,  with  Sir  Donald,  that  the  gain  to  the  country  by 
thus  drawing  closer  the  bonds  between  the  two  services,  would  be 
enormous — an  increase  of  power  and  eflBciency  which  might  prove 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  I  believe  also  that  it  would  conduce 
to  another  gain  of  very  great  and  real,  though,  as  compared  to  the 
increase  of  eflBciency,  of  secondary  importance— it  would,  and  more 
and  more  each  year,  tend  to  reduce  the  Naval  Estimates,  now  swollen, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  something  like  eleven  millions  sterling.  The 
retired  pay  of  oflBcers  who  have  been  virtually  driven  out  of  the 
service  by  the  necessity  of  living,  however  small  it  may  be  to  the 
individual,  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  a  very  large  sum.  If  war 
was  declared  and  oiu:  fleet  suddenlv  increased,  the  active  list  of  all 
ranks  would  have  to  be  increased  in  proportion.  Juniors  would 
have  to  be  promoted  by  hundreds.  War,  in  the  present  day,  how- 
ever sharp  and  decisive,  would  probably  be  short ;  and  on  the  return 
of  peace — ^with  or  without  honour — the  overloaded  list  would  be 
again  reduced  by  some  system  of  retirement  similar  to  that 
previously  enforced.  The  country  would  thus  have  to  pay,  not  only 
its  oflficers  for  doing  the  work,  but  also  a  very  large  and  continually 
increasing  number  for  not  doing  it — would,  in  short,  be  taxed  in  order 
to  maintain  the  gulf  between  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Merchant 
Service.  But  if  this  gulf  is  itself  an  evil,  why  should  it  be  main- 
tained ?  I  believe  that  it  is  an  evil,  and  that  it  might  be  done  away 
with — not  by  any  violent  or  radical  innovation,  but  rather  by  a 
judicious  return  to  the  practice  of  the  past.  The  exclusiveness, 
which  I  deplore,  is  itself  the  innovation  ;  a  thing  but  of  yesterday — 
of  yesterday,  that  is,  as  compared  to  the  age  of  our  Navy,  which  I 
love  to  trace  back  beyond  the  times  of  the  Tudors,  beyond  the  times 
of  Ethelred  or  Alfred,  back  even  to  those  early  times  when  our 
rude  forefiEithers  scoured  the  North  Sea,  and  made  'the  Saxon 
shore '  no  safe  dwelling-place  for  folk  of  Welsh  blood  or  unfriendly 
tongue. 

J.  K.  Laughton. 

'  Jowmdl  cfthe  Royal  United  S&rviee  IfutUvtion,  vol.  xxiv.  (1880),  p.  92. 
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England  under  Protectionism  and  under 

Free  Trade. 

THERE  is,  we  fear,  little  doubt  that  the  battle  of  Free  Trade  will 
have  to  be  to  some  extent  fought  over  again  in  England.     An 
actual  return  to  Protectionism  is  probably  impossible,  but  it  would 
not  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Trader  to  count  too  securely  even 
upon  that  in  these  days.  Over-security,  indeed,  is  the  one  great  danger 
which  Free  Trade  runs.     Its  adherents  form  the  most  intelligent  and 
instructed  portion  of  the  community,  and  for  the  most  part  have 
grasped  the  principles  on  which  the  policy  of  Free   Trade   rests. 
They  have  consequently  the  greatest  difficulty  in  taking  serious 
account  of  the  equivocations,  wailings,  crude  proposals,  and  indis« 
criminate  follies  of  the  motley  horde  of  Protectionists  who  have  lately 
filled  the  country  with  their  utterances.     To  a  Free  Trader  who  knows 
something  of  the  history  of  his  country,  who,  looking  back,  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  contrast  between  the  present  time  and 
the  former  days  of  Chartist  conspiracies,  bread  riots,  and  incessant 
conflicts  of  capital  and  labour,  or  the  equally  incessant  struggles 
of  monopolists  to  maintain  their  footing,  the  present  agitation  for  a 
reversal  of  our  fiscal  policy  appears  to  be  something  too  grotesque 
for  serious  controversy.     He  is  disposed  to  jeer  it  out  of  countenance, 
or  to  fold  his  hands  in  quiet  scorn  with  the  curt  advice, '  Fools,  do* 
your  worst,  and  Free  Trade  will  still  be  triumphant.'  The  present  writer 
has  much  sympathy  with  that  attitude,  and  yet  feels  it  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous one,  because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of 
the  population.     If,  in  short,  a  few  claptrap  phrases,  in  which  are 
often  to  be  found  the  spirit  of  Jingoism  pronounced  too  hastily  to  be 
defunct,  have  sufficed  to  mislead  serious  men  like,  say  Mr.  Farrar- 
Eckroyd,  or  like  not  a  few  City  merchants,  or  to  muddle  the  head  of 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  what  may  they  not  do  amongst  the  less  instructed 
masses  ?     That  the  intelligent  working-man  is  likely  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  Protectionist  cry  so  far  as  to  be  ready  to  endorse  a  tax 
upon    bread   for  the  benefit  of  starved-out    landowners    is    highly 
•  improbable ;  but  it  is  not  intelligence  which  counts  in  this  battle : 
it  is  heads  ;  and  the  heads  may  go  wrong.    If,  for  instance,  the  eflTorts 
to  conclude  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  should  finally 
come  to  nought,  or  if  they  result  in  a  treaty  less  satisfactory  than 
some  of  our  industries  expect,  and  have  reason  to  look  for,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  clamour  for  revenge  might  become  irresistible. 
Passions  would  be  roused  against  which  no  reasoning  could  prevail ; 
certain  trades  would  unite  in  demanding  countervailing  duties,  and 
their  demand  would  be  backed  by  all  the  miscellaneous  crowd  ot 
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men  who  live  uneasy  lives  because  *  times  are  somehow  bad,'  whose 
hope  would  be  that  a  policy  of  reaction  once  begun  must  run  it« 
course  until  their  time  came  to  benefit  by  it.  This,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  precisely  the  policy  which  the  left  wing  of  the  Tory 
party,  now  led,  we  suppose,  by  Mr.  James  Lowther  and  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill,  have  deliberately  adopted,  and  we  probably  owe  it  to  the 
mistake  of  the  former  that  it  has  not  already  met  with  more  success. 
He,  in  his  North  Lincolnshire  canvass,  saw  it  necessary  to  tickle  the 
ears  of  the  benighted  farmers  whom  he  addressed  with  the  most 
open  advocacy  of  Protection  for  the  benefit  of  what  he  called, 
and  they  seem  to  have  beb'eved  to  be,  agriculture ;  and  his 
strenuous  support  of  a  duty  on  com,  as  well  as  of  a  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  local  charges  from  the  land  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  at  large,  alarmed  the  working  classes  in  the  towns.  It  gave 
all  too  early  the  artisans  an  inkling  of  what  this  ^  Fair  Trade '  really 
meant  for  them,  and  they  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  unless  by 
the  mouth  of  delegates  paid  by  interested  parties  for  the  use  of  their 
tongues. 

But  a  mistake  of  this  kind  may  be  repaired  or  forgotten.  The 
cause  of  the  artisan  may  be  taken  up,  if  he  gives  indication  that  he  is 
in  a  mood  for  changes ;  his  wrongs  can  be  descanted  on,  and  his 
passions  roused,  until  first  woollens,  then  cotton  fabrics,  and  then 
iron  manufactures,  become  the  objects  of  an  agitation  for  a  return  to 
Protectionism.  No  opportunity  is  missed,  in  fact,  for  impressing  on 
the  British  workman  his  danger  through  foreign  competition.  He  is 
an  object  of  the  deepest  solicitude  and  commiseration  now  by  the 
very  same  persons  who  a  few  short  years  ago  had  never  a  good  word 
to  say  in  his  behalf.  Five  short  years  ago  he  was  a  good-for- 
nothing  drunken  lout,  always  discontented,  always  asking  for  more 
than  was  good  for  him,  never  satisfied  with  his  wages.  Now  he  is  a 
poor,  sober^  hard-working,  intelligent,  down-trodden  creature,  whom 
the  foreigner  will  not  allow  to  live.  Instead  of  the  stories  about  his 
champagne  revels  and  his  dog  fights,  we  are  treated  to  anecdotes  of 
the  success  with  which  the  foreign  weaver  and  iron  manufacturer, 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tarifi",  are  underselling  him  in 
his  home  market ;  and  the  question  is  ever  repeated, '  Is  it  not  hard 
that  these  poor  men  cannot  be  left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  even  the 
home  trade?  These  protected  countries  are  not  content  with 
shutting  the  poor  English  working-man  out  of  their  markets  ;  they 
invade  his  own ;  and  unless  steps  be  taken  to  stop  their  raids,  he  will 
soon  be  entirely  without  occupation.'  That  is  the  new  way  of 
treating  this  poor  fellow,  and  we  fancy  he  is  a  little  puzzled  and 
astonished  to  find  himself  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude.  But, 
like  all  men,  he  is  susceptible  to  flattery,  and  may  one  day  be 
induced  to  think  the  solicitude  genuine,  and  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
the  past,  that  he  is  a  being  deeply  wronged  by  the  workmen  and 
fiscal  laws  of  other  nations. 

At  all  events,  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  English  people  are 
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incapable  of  being  misled.  Many  of  those  who  set  themselves  up  as 
leaders  have  obviously  forgotten  the  lessons  of  history  and  the 
teaching  of  experience,  to  an  extent  we  should  not  have  believed 
possible  five  short  years  ago ;  and,  if  they  have  forgotten,  can  the 
artisans  be  counted  on  to  remember?  It  is  to  be  feared  not.  The 
safest  course,  therefore,  is  to  deal  seriously  with  this  agitation ;  to 
iterate  and  reiterate  facts  against  its  supporters'  fallacies ;  to  expose 
misstatements,  and  generally,  if  possible,  to  convey  anew  to  the 
popular  mind  some  true  conceptions  of  what  Free  Trade  essentially 
means  and  is.  To  do  this  effectually  within  the  scope  of  a  magazine 
article  is  obviously  impossible,  for  the  ntiisstatements  alone  are 
legion ;  but  one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  elements  in  the  con- 
troversy may  be  examined.  All  that  is  alleged  against  Free  Trade 
is,  in  fact,  subdivisible  into  two  leading  propositions — (i)  That  Free 
Trade  has  not  done  good  to  England  because  other  nations  have  not 
followed  our  example  in  adopting  it,  and — (2)  That  it  must  be  a 
wrong  policy  because  nearly  every  other  nation  of  any  consequence 
has  prospered  under  Protectionism  to  an  extent  that  makes  them 
prefer  it  to  Free  Trade.  It  shall  be  my  task  in  the  present  essay  to 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  both  these  propositions. 

It  requires  considerable  daring  to  state  the  first  proposition  in  the 
face  of  facts.     Examine  the  question  from  what  side  you  please,  and 
these  are  found  to  be  against  it.     Protectionists  assert  that  our 
foreign  trade  is  injured  because  we  admit  goods  free  from  countries 
that  refuse  to  admit  ours  except  on  payment  of  Customs  duties  more 
or  less  heavy,  and  call  our  policy  '  one-sided  Free  Trade,'  and  names 
of  that  kind.     Nothing  could  be  more  false  or  show  more  clearly  a 
complete  misapprehension  of  what  Free  Trade  principles  really  are. 
They  are,  in   truth,  most   simple.      Our  Customs  tariff  has   been 
reduced  to  its  present  narrow  limits  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  at  large  to  remove  all  restrictions  whatsoever  on  the  free 
movement  in  and  out  of  its  merchandise.     The  principle  underlying 
this  policy  has  no  reference  whatever  to  what  other  nations  may  or 
may  not  do.     Its  single  aim  is  to  unfetter  the  trade  of  England  so 
that  the  English  market  may  be  open  without  restriction  to  the 
traders  of  every  nation  under  the  sun,  and  so  that  no  English  indus- 
try shall  be  coddled  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 
The  results  of  this  policy  are  no  more  affected  in  the  long  run  by 
the  foolish  restrictions  imposed  on  commerce  by  other  nations  than 
the  rise  of  the  tide  is  stopped  by  barriers  of  sand.     If  other  nations 
have  anything  to  sell  in  this  market,  they  will  bring  it  here  because 
the  market  is  open,  and  if  they  sell  they  will  buy,  tariff  at  home  or 
no  tariff.     All  that  their  tariffs  do  is  to  cause  them  to  buy  at  a  dis- 
advantage.    Our  free  market  cannot  be  thereby  hurt.     This  is  the 
broad  principle  upon  which  our  Free  Trade  policy  rests,  and  now  let 
us  see  how  it  has  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  its  founders. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  true   state   of   the   case  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  look  back  upon  the  position  of  this  country  in  the  old 
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Protectionist  days.  It  is  not  enough  to  deal  with  the  figures  of  the 
past  five  or  ten  years,  although  even  these  do  not  mislead  if  fairly 
read.  But  to  realise  to  the  full  what  Free  Trade  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  us  we  must  contrast  the  period  subsequent  to  1842  with 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  century.  During  the  greater  part  of  that 
earlier  period  the  Protectionists  had  all,  and  more  than  all,  they  now 
ask  for.  The  landowners  were  protected  by  Corn-laws  which  they 
were  always  tinkering,  but  which  never  satisfied  them,  however 
drastic,  and  nearly  every  article  of  manufacture  or  of  raw  produce 
that  came  into  the  country  was  taxed.  Some  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  upon  any  terms.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  The  growth  of 
our  national  prosperity  was  retai'ded  upon  all  hands.  Population 
increased  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate,  and  yet  large  masses  of  the 
people  were  steeped  in  indigence.  The  manufactures  of  the  country 
made  but  little  progress,  nor  did  our  foreign  trade  expand  at  all  in 
proportion  to  our  advantages  as  the  largest  owners  of  foreign  territory 
and  colonies  in  the  world,  and  the  most  advanced  inventors  of  new 
appliances. 

For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  century  the  quantity  of  cotton- 
wool taken  for  home  manufacture  rose  only  once  above  100  million  lbs., 
and  our  exports  of  cotton  goods  never  rose  above  25,000,000/.,  real 
or  declared  value,  before  1844.  The  value  of  our  woollen  manufac- 
tures exported  was  positively  larger  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
when  all  Euro{)e  was  torn  by  wars,  than  it  was  at  the  date  when  the 
first  most  important  steps  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade  were  taken 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel;  but  never  at  any  time  between  181 5  and  1842 
did  its  value  reach  ten  millions  sterling.  The  highest  year  of  all  was 
1815,  with  an  export  of  9,381,000/.,  due  to  special  causes.  The 
lowest  1829,  with  an  export  of  4,600,000/.  In  like  manner  the  trade 
in  iron,  although  stimulated  in  the  last  decade  of  this  period  by  the 
demand  for  railway  purposes,  made  but  insignificant  progress.  The 
total  quantity  of  all  kinds — bars,  pigs,  and  castings — exported  in  1842, 
was  only  300,000  tons,  and  between  18 15  and  1830,  when  the  serious 
making  of  railways  may  be  said  to  have  started,  the  total  quantities 
exported  rose  only  from  24,000  to  81,000  tons,  figures  strikingly 
insignificant  considering  the  advantages  which  England  enjoyed  in 
the  production  and  working  of  the  metal.  These  examples  might  be 
multiplied  by  references  to  our  linen  and  silk  manufactures,  our 
exports  of  hardware  and  machinery,  and  of  brass  and  copper ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  overburden  the  reader  with  figures,  especially  as  they 
all  tell  the  same  story. 

More  important  is  it  to  examine  the  material  and  social  condition 
of  the  people  under  the  restrictive  trade  system.  It  was  anything 
but  satisfactory.  The  Corn-laws,  with  their  '  sliding  scales '  of  duty, 
calculated  on  the  simple  principle  that,  come  of  the  people  what 
might,  the  landlords  must  be  rendered  secure  of  their  rents,  kept  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  in  alternate  states  of  destitution  and 
plethora  at  the  people's  expense.     If  the  harvest  was  short,  prices 
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were  run  up  to  a  tremendous  extent,  because  until  they  were  not 
only  high  enough  to  override  the  restrictive  tariff,  but  so  far  above 
any  tariff  levied  as  to  protect  the  com  speculator  from  loss,  foreign 
corn  did  not  come  forward  freely.  The  high  prices  delighted  the 
farmers  and  landlords  for  a  brief  period  ;  rents  rose,  cultivation  was 
extended,  and  the  seventh  heaven  came  in  sight  for  them.  But  the 
nation  suffered  unspeakable  misery  the  while.  In  1801,  when,  as 
the  result  of  several  bad  harvests  such  as  we  have  lately  had,  the  price 
of  wheat  averaged  1 1 58.  i  \d.  per  quarter,  upwards" of  4,ooo,ocx)Z.  was 
spent  in  England  on  the  relief  of  the  poor — the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  being  then  under  9,000,000 — and  the  poor  were 
not  half  relieved  after  all.  Crime  and  destitution — twin  demons — 
stifled  enterprise  and  demoralised  the  nation  at  large.  Nor  did  the 
gold  that  the  landowners  and  farmers  seemed  to  snatch  from  the 
hands  of  the  starving  people  benefit  them  but  for  a  moment.  The 
very  next  year,  for  example,  the  price  of  wheat  fell  to  an  average  of 
578.  icZ.,  ruining  them  in  turn,  without  at  the  same  time  relieving 
the  masses.  There  was  about  as  much  per  head  spent  on  poor  relief 
that  year  as  in  the  preceding  years  of  famine.  Through  all  the 
period  of  most  rigorous  protection  to  the  landed  interest  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  country,  down  to  at  the  earliest  1825,  the  sums 
annually  expended  upon  the  poor,  making  all  allowance  for  the 
abominable  administration  of  the  Poor-law,  which  made  the  fond 
provided  for  the  destitute  a  wages  fund  for  the  formers,  tells  of 
great  social  degradation  and  misery.  For  the  three  years  of  dear 
bread,  iSi/to  181 9,  and  the  succeeding  year  of  slow  recuperation, 
the  average  sum  spent  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and 
Wales  was  7,400,000?.,  and  the  average  population  was  under 
1 1 ,700,000.  This  makes  the  poor-rate  equal  to  a  charge  of  about 
I2S.  Zd.  per  head  for  these  years.  These  were,  it  is  true,  the  worst 
years  of  the  century,  but  the  burden  continued  heavy  throughout  the 
whole  Protectionist  period,  and  for  some  time  after.  Porter,  in  his 
*  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  estimates  that,  if  the  charge  for  poor  relief 
be  measured  by  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  it  was  greater  in 
1 83 1  than  thirty  years  before.  After  1835  the  weight  was  lightened 
by  the  correction  of  abuses,  but  it  was  still  very  great. 

Nevertheless  the  wealth  of  the  country  increased,  as  did  its  popu- 
lation. Peace  alone  brought  some  degree  of  prosperity,  only  the 
degree  and  extent  of  the  national  development  was  slow.  Between 
181 5  and  1 84 1 — a  period  of  twenty-six  years — the  capital  value  of  the 
land  assessed  to  property-tax  is  estimated  to  have  risen  by  380,000,000/. 
In  the  same  period,  however,  the  population  of  England  had  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  increase  in  wealth  was  not  nearly  commensurate 
with  the  numbers  of  the  people.  To  sum  the  matter  up,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  contrast  with  the  present  day,  the  country  after  twenty- 
six  years  of  peace  found  itself  in  1841  with  a  stagnant  revenue  and 
budget  deficits ;  a  large  pauper  population  equal  to  about  one  person 
in  every  fifteen ;  its  trade,  though  better  than  it  had  been  at  times 
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during  the  period,  was  without  elasticity,  the  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  amounting  in  value  to  only  i/.  i8«.  6d.  per  head  of  the 
whole  population ;  and  its  shipping  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  our  merchant  marine  in  that 
year  was  only  23,461,  of  2,935,000  tons  burden,  and  of  these  but  793 
were  steamers,  with  the  insignificant  carrying  capacity  of  96,000  tons. 
The  country,  in  short,  although  richer,  was  not  prosperous.  Want  for 
ever  dogged  the  heels  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  hampering  taxes 
so  clogged  the  wheels  of  industry  that  life  was  hard  for  the  multitude 
at  the  very  best  of  times.  As  Cobbett  put  it,  the  variety  and  weight 
of  the  public  imposts  robbed  the  population  of  the  benefits  of  cheap 
bread,  even  when  wheat  was  low  in  price  ;  to  the  poor  it  was  always 
dear,  no  matter  what  the  quarter  of  wheat  might  cost.  Hence  the 
power  of  the  Chartists  ;  hence  widespread  popular  discontent  of  all 
kinds,  frequent  strikes,  the  constant  recurrence  of  bread  riots,  and  a 
general  condition  of  social  insecurity.  Let  the  reader  but  look  back 
at  that  period,  and  study,  however  superficially,  the  causes  of  the 
national  stagnation  and  discontent,  and  he  will  recognise,  I  cannot 
doubt,  what  Cobden,  Bright,  and  their  followers  did  for  the  country 
when,  helped  by  famine,  they  forced  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
sweep  away  trade  monopolies,  bad  taxes,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
Protectionism.  Tlie  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  alone,  unquestionably 
to  my  mind,  saved  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  revolution.  Yet 
our  population  was  then  only  about  26,750,000  all  told,  and  that  of 
England  and  Wales  alone  only  16,000,000.  Our  soil  was  even  at 
that  late  day  still  able  in  good  years  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
people's  bread ;  for  as  late  as  1 844  we  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption only  17*33  lbs.  of  foreign  wheat  per  head.  Last  year  we 
required  210*42  lbs.  per  head,  and  in  1879,  22873  l^s. 

Happily  for  the  country,  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  prevailed, 
and  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  1842,  bad  the  courage,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
landed  and  other  property  and  monopolist  interests,  to  reduce  the 
whole  tariff  to  a,  by  comparison,  low  scale  of  duties.  He  brought  us 
nearly  to  the  point  where  France  stands  to-day.  It  was  but  the  first 
step,  but  out  of  1,200  articles  taxed,  he  reduced  the  duty  on  750,  and 
henceforth  in  no  case  was  any  article  to  be  loaded  with  a  prohibitory 
impost.  Better  still,  he  paved  the  way  for  future  reform  in  the  same 
direction  by  reimposing  the  income-tax.  From  that  date  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  went  steadily  forward,  until  all  raw  materials 
used  in  our  manufactures,  and  nearly  all  important  articles  of  food, 
enjoyed  also  entire  freedom  from  Customs  duties.  Partial  and  tenta- 
tive as  this  measure  of  Peel's  was — his,  indeed,  was  the  genius  of 
temporising  and  compromise — its  effects  were  almost  at  once  visible 
on  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  in  1849,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce had  increased  by  about  16,000,000^.,  and  was  at  the  rate  of 
2L  58.  iicZ.  per  head  of  the  population,  as  compared  with  lU  I5«. 
in  1842.     This  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  increased  im- 
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ports.  The  official  value  of  these  increased  by  nearly  40,000,000?.  in 
the  same  period — an  increase  that,  on  the  Fair  Trade  theory,  should 
then  and  there  have  ruined  the  nation,  but  which  was  in  point  of  fact 
a  proof  that  our  trade  was  by  its  greater  freedom  becoming  more 
profitable.  The  capital  we  had  invested  abroad,  in  our  colonies  and 
in  India,  was  beginning  to  yield  a  better  return,  because  it  was  not 
overweighted  with  taxation. 

Passing  by  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws,  which  took  full  eflFect 
— all  but  the  registration  shilling,  in  the  beginning  of  1849,  and  the 
repeal  of  our  navigation  laws,  finally  accomplished  in  1849,  so  far 
as  regarded  our  foreign  trade,  both  measures  of  immense  advantage  to 
the  country,  the  next  great  step  in  liberating  commerce  was  that  taken 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1853.  Before  noticing  it,  however,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  a  passing  illustration  of  how  history  repeats  itself. 
There  were  ^  Fair  Traders '  in  1 849,  and,  as  now,  they  were  highly 
aristocratic  personages.  Meeting  one  day,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  they  unanimously  recorded  their  opinion  that 
*  Free  Trade  had  failed  to  produce  the  benefit  predicted  by  its  pro- 
moters, and  had  been  followed  by  deep  injury  to  many  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  country ' — meaning  landed  interests,  of  course.  Ac- 
cordingly they  solemnly  agreed  to  form  a  *  National  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  British  Industry  and  Capital ' — the  ^  Fair  Trade ' 
League  of  the  day,  in  fact — and  forthwith  disappeared.  For  all  they 
took  by  their  high  resolve,  it  might  have  just  as  well  been  a  deter- 
mination to  oppose  the  tendency  of  water  to  run  downhill.  There  is 
consolation  to  the  Free  Traders  of  to-day  in  a  little  episode  like  that. 
Instead  of  putting  back  the  clock,  as  Mr.  James  Lowther,  with  a 
fine  bucolic  courage,  proposes  to  do,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1853,  set  i^ 
further  forward  than  ever,  and  in  that  budget  and  the  budgets  of  1859 
to  1866,  hardened  the  foimdations  of  Free  Trade  in  a  way  which 
makes  them,  I  hope  and  believe,  unassailable.  A  far  bolder,  and  also 
a  more  far-seeing  and  sagacious,  financier  than  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  stick  at  half-measures.  He  swept  taxes  clean 
away,  and  in  process  of  time  reduced  the  Customs  tariflF  to  one  im- 
posed for  revenue  purposes  only.  Not  a  single  raw  material  used  in 
our  manufactures  is  now  taxed ;  not  a  single  article  of  food  which 
can  be  produced  at  home.  All  have  been  liberated,  and  with  each 
unfettering  our  trade  with  foreign  nations  has  bounded  forward ;  and 
such  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  wealth-consuming  power  of  the 
people,  that  the  revenue  has  expanded  more  when  taxes  were  abolished 
or  reduced  than  when  they  were  imposed.  By  i860  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  had  risen  to  136,000,000/.,  or 
4?.  14s.  7cZ.  per  head  of  the  population.  Our  imports  in  the  same  period 
had  risen  to  210,500,000^.,  or  "jL  ys.  per  head,  and  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country  together,  including  the  transit  business  in  foreign  and 
colonial  produce,  was  equal  to  375,000,000^.,  or  13Z.  08.  yd.  per  head. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  these  figures,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  that  they  are  the  result  solely  of  our  Free  Trade  policy.  Up  to 
1 860,  when,  from  motives  of  policy  and  friendliness,  we  so  far  stepped 
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down  from  our  pedestal  as  to  conclude  a  kind  of  reciprocity  treaty 
with  France,  we  had  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  any  important  move- 
ment to  induce  other  nations  to  open  their  markets  to  us.  Our  Free 
Trade  was  all  sufficient  to  break  their  barriers,  because,  in  setting 
other  nations  at  liberty  to  sell  to  us,  it,  to  the  extent  of  their  sales, 
augmented  their  buying  power,  and  made  them  perforce  purchasers 
in  our  markets.  A  few  illustrations  will  probably  impress  this  im- 
portant point  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  more  than  many  arguments. 
Take  lEirst  of  all  our  trade  with  France.  In  1840  the  declared  value 
of  our  exports  of  Home  produce  thither  was  2,378,000?. ;  in  1859,  ^'^ 
year  before  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  it  was  9,562,000?. 
Now,  if  we  recollect  that  during  the  whole  of  those  nineteen  years  the 
French  tariflfwasof  the  same  antiquated,  prohibitory,  and  exclusive  type 
that  had  characterised  our  own  up  to  1 842,  in  spite  of  minor  ameliora- 
tions, we  shall  appreciate  the  bearing  cf  these  figures.  By  the  force 
of  our  Free  Trade,  and  that  alone,  we  had  in  that  time  more  than 
tripled  our  exports  to  France.  '  We  purchased  this,'  the  Fair  Trader 
would  say,  *  by  a  reckless  import  from  France ; '  but  where  is  the 
proof  of  that  ?  What  rational  person  can  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion, if  he  finds  that  the  value  of  omr  imports  from  any  country  is 
double,  say,  that  of  our  exf  orts  thither,  than  that  oiur  trade  with  that 
country  is  highly  profitable  to  us.  By  our  export  of  ten  millions  we 
are  able  to  purchase  goods  in  that  country  which  are  valued  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  when  they  reach  our  ports,  and  surely  that  is  excellent  business, 
especially  if  freight  charges  and  all  come  to  us ;  and  that  roughly  is 
what  Free  Trade  enabled  us  to  do  with  France.  In  like  manner  did 
our  trade  with  Bussia  expand.  We  sold  to  that  Empire  in  1840 
goods  valued  at  1,600,000?.  on  leaving  our  ports;  and  in  i860,  although 
bitter  war  had  been  waged  between  the  two  countries  but  five  short 
years  before,  we  sold  her  5,000,000?.  worth.  What  did  that  but  our 
Free  Trade  ?  A  more  striking  example  still  is  that  of  Spain,  to 
which  we  sent  only  about  400,000?.  worth  of  goods  in  1840,  but  which 
bought  2,623,000?.  worth  in  i860.  And  our  export  trade  with  the 
United  States  leaped  in  the  same  period  from  5,300,000?.  to  almost 
23,000,000?.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  more  we  look  into 
the  facts  regarding  our  economic  history  since  the  time  when  Free 
Trade — liberty  to  all  the  world  to  come  and  deal  in  our  markets — be- 
came the  established  rule  of  our  fiscal  administration,  the  more  satis- 
fied must  we  become  that  this  principle  has  lifted  us  to  a  position 
which  it  is  totally  impossible  for  any  foreign  restrictive  tariff  to 
assail.  The  fallacy,  nay,  the  utter  falsehood,  of  the  assertion  that 
Free  Trade  has  not  done  good  to  England,  because  other  nations  have 
not  adopted  it,  could  not  be  more  completely  proved  than  by  such 
facts  as  we  have  cited,  facts  which  might  be  multiplied  almost  with- 
out limit. 

But  the  best  of  all  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  economic  soundness 
of  Free  Trade  as  the  only  possible  principle  of  commerce  for  England 
is  to  be  found,  to  my  thinking,  in  the  history  of  our  trade  for  the 
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past  ten  years.  Six,  at  least,  of  these  years  have  been  very  trying  to 
the  stability  of  our  merchants  and  the  staying  capacity  of  our  in- 
dustries. I  am  far,  indeed,  from  holding  the  view  that  the  nation  has 
not  suffered  much  in  these  years.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me 
that  important  trades  and  important  classes  of  the  people  have  had 
to  endure  many  disappointments  and  heavy  losses.  To  the  pain  of 
these  losses  I  attribute  most  of  the  present  recrudescence  of  Protection 
— the  general  sense  of  unrest,  fear,  and  discontent  with  which  certain 
classes  of  the  nation  are  peraaeated.  I  would  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  time  of  loss  and  diflBculty  may  not  be  yet  at  an  end.  It  began 
with  the  collapse  of  the  foreign  loan  mania,  by  means  of  which  a 
fictitious  and  altogether  diseased  kind  of  prosperity  was  bestowed 
upon  certain  industries  in  the  country.  For  years  we  proceeded  on 
the  dangerous  system  of  the  tailor  who  is  so  anxious  to  do  business 
that  he  lends  his  customers  the  money  to  pay  for  the  clothes  he  makes 
for  them  ;  and  when  that  system  came  to  an  end,  we  suffered  on  all 
hands.  Trade  fell  off;  profits  sank  or  disappeared ;  prices  shrank  all 
round ;  and  the  country  entered  upon  a  period  of  retrenchment  and 
painful  realisation  of  bankrupt  estates.  Fast  after  this  came  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests,  such  as  this  country  has  not  experienced  for 
many  years.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  place  the  losses 
entailed  by  these  bad  harvests  alone  at  i  So,ooo,ocx)/.  during  the  past 
three  years.  These  losses  have  told  with  all  the  greater  force  upon 
the  agricultural  and  land-owning  community  in  that,  for  at  least 
twenty  years  before,  they  had  enjoyed  such  an  average  measure  of 
prosperity  as  led  to  a  great  speculative  advance  in  rente  and  a  corre- 
spondingly increased  expensiveness  in  the  style  of  living  of  both 
landlords  and  farmers.  To  add  to  their  difficulties  from  the  bad 
harveste — difficulties,  be  it  said,  felt  as  much  or  more  by  protected 
France  as  by  ourselves — the  new  lands  of  America  produced  abundantly, 
and  enormous  surpluses  were  poured  into  this  country  and  other 
suffering  countries  to  meet  the  heavy  deficiency.  This  prevented 
prices  from  rising  as  they  would  have  done  under  Protectionism,  and 
the  farmer  was  not  able  to  recoup  himself  for  bad  crops  by  high 
prices.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  rents  have  had  to  be  reduced  in  all 
directions,  and  much  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  which  paid 
rent  in  the  prosperity  days.  Further  depression  in  the  home  trade 
was  the  result,  and  for  three  years  running  we  have  been  subject  to  a 
demand  for  gold  to  pay  for  foreign  food  supplies,  which  has  probably 
resulted  in  an  '  appreciation  '  of  the  purchasing  power  of  that  metaL 
In  other  words,  the  gold  outflow  has  tended  to  keep  down  prices  of  com- 
modities stiU  longer  and  further,  so  that,  even  with  increasing  business, 
the  margin  of  profit  in  most  branches  of  trade  has  continued  small. 

In  short,  the  nation  has  suffered  from  a  complication  of  adverse 
circumstances  at  home  and  abroad^  There  have  been  great  bank- 
ruptcies amongst  ite  customers,  devastating  famines  in  India  and 
China,  harveste  as  poor  as  our  own  in  most  parte  of  Einrope,  enough 
adversity  everywhere  to  have  given,  we  might  have  Uiooght,  a 
permanent  shock  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.     In  the  old 
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Protectionist  days  there  would  unquestionably  have  been  great  misery. 
We  have  seen  what  bad  harvests  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
^nd  the  bad  harvests  of  1837  and  the  three  succeeding  years  gave 
vitality  to  the  Chartist  agitation.  But  we  have  passed  through  this 
trying  time  as  a  nation  with  far  less  suffering,  far  less  misery  and  loss 
than  on  any  previous  occasion  in  our  history.  Agriculturists  have 
lost  so  keenly  that  their  losses  have  produced  a  new  agitation  in 
Ireland,  and  are  at  the  present  moment  stirring  up  the  farmers  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  battle  for  a  change  in  the  Land-laws — for 
Free  Trade,  in  fact,  and  liberty  to  use  the  soil  in  a  fashion  that  will 
make  competition  with  cheap  land  in  other  countries  more  equal. 
But  these  losses  are  exceptional,  and  affect  only  a  fraction  of  the 
people  ;  while  the  very  fact  that  this  remedy  is  asked  for  by  the  intelli- 
gent section  of  our  agricultural  class  is  a  proof  that  the  losses  it  suffers 
under  do  not  lie  at  the  door  of  Free  Trade.  They  must  recognise, 
indeed,  that  Free  Trade  has  saved  the  country  by  giving  employment  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  at  the  very  time  when  other  causes  were 
active  in  throwing  them  out  of  work.  Less  than  a  million  of  people 
are  occupied  with,  or  directly  dependent  on,  agriculture  in  England, 
which  has,  therefore,  nearly  2 5, ocx),ooo  inhabitants  who  must  depend 
for  their  living  more  or  less  directly  on  the  profits  of  her  great 
foreign  industries  or  merchants,  at  all  times,  but  most  when  home 
agriculture  is  depressed.  Before  the  period  of  agricultural  distress 
began,  these  industries  had  been  weakened  through  the  other  causes 
that  have  been  mentioned.  A  time  of  great  speculative  activity  had 
brought  its  usual  reaction,  and  the  value  of  our  exports  of  home 
produce  fell  off  as  long  ago  as  1874.  It  continued  to  fall  steadily 
until  the  end  of  1 879,  when  our  enormous  demand  for  foreign  grain 
gave  our  customers  the  necessary  means  to  buy  our  goods  in  return. 
What  the  nation  suffered  from,  in  short,  before  the  bad  harvest  came, 
was  not  the  high  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  but  their  poverty.  They 
had  not  the  means  to  buy  of  us  until  our  purchases  from  them 
restored  their  financial  strength.  Then  the  export  business  of  the 
country  began  to  revive,  and  it  has  gone  steadily  upward  ever  since. 
Free  Trade,  therefore,  saved  the  nation  from  a  time  of  probably 
unexampled  distress ;  for,  had  we  shut  our  ports  in  any  degree  to  the 
free  imports  of  foreign  food  and  commodities,  we  should  have 
diminished  the  supply  and  have  raised  prices,  crippling  alike  the  power 
of  other  countries  to  buy  from  us  and  our  capacity  to  supply  them. 
ISo  one,  therefore,  who  tries  to  realise  what  England  would  become 
were  the  industrial  population  of  our  great  towns  to  be  thrown  out 
of  work  in  great  masses  can  be  other  than  thankful  that  the  hard 
times  through  which  we  have  passed  should  have  foimd  England 
practically  a  Free  Trade  country.  When  the  population  was  not  much 
more  than  a  third  of  what  it  is  now,  a  series  of  crises,  like  those 
through  which  we  have  passed  and  are  passing,  plunged  her  into  the 
deepest  misery ;  and  before  the  Free  Trade  era  no  cycle  of  bad  harvests 
ever  passed  over  the  country  without  stirring  the  darkest  passions  of 

the  multitude  to  an  extent  that  threatened  the  public  peace,  if  not 
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existing  institutions.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  seventh  year  of 
distress  now,  and  instead  of  being  poorer,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
more  comfortable  and  contented  than  ever  they  were.  There  is  less 
pauperism  and  crime  than  at  any  previous  period  of  history  propor- 
tional to  the  population.  The  savings  of  the  people  steadily 
accumulate,  and  they  are  withal  better  fed  and  better  clad,  as  well 
as,  take  them  all  round,  better  housed,  than  the  working  classes  of 
any  nation  in  Europe.  If  with  Free  Trade  we  have  attained  all  this, 
where  is  the  ground  for  complaint  ?  Are  we  asked  to  forego  these 
benefits  in  order  that  a  few  landowners  may  secure  better  rents  and 
stave  ofi"  for  a  little  while  the  removal  of  cramping  feudalism  from  our 
land  system  ?  Because  feshion  has  changed  or  because  other  nations^ 
waking  from  their  long  torpor,  have  begim  to  compete  with  us  on 
more  equal  terms  in  departments  of  manufacture  which  we  have  too 
arrogantly  assumed  to  be  our  exclusive  property  and  privilege,  we 
are  to  check  and  disorganise  our  great  carrying  and  brokerage  trade 
by  the  imposition  of  duties  whose  very  collection  would  be  a  clog 
upon  the  country  and  a  source  of  loss.  Nothing  less  than  this  will 
satisfy  the  Protectionists,  who  even  now  raise  the  sinister  cry  of 
privilege  and  vested  interests  amongst  us ;  but  I  should  despair  of  the 
country  could  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  legislative  sanction 
could  ever  be  given  to  any  of  these  proposals.  Hitherto,  indeed,, 
they  have  been  for  the  most  part  too  wild  for  practical  politics,  and 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  and  space  to  make  a  detailed  examination 
of  them  here.  The  most  plausible  of  all — an  international  Customs 
federation  of  the  British  Empire — will  not  bear  a  moment's  serious 
consideration.  At  bottom  it  appears  to  be  a  roundabout  mode  of 
obtaining  revenge  against  the  United  States  for  their  Protectionism ; 
but  its  supporters  must  know  that  any  diflFerentiation  of  our  customs 
duties  in  favour  of  Canada  would  defeat  itself.  It  would  be  merely 
a  premium  offered  to  fraudulent  trade  so  far  as  com  or  meat  is 
concerned,  and  as  against  cotton  must  be  inoperative.  Almost  as 
impossible  would  it  be  for  any  system  of  privilege  to  be  established 
with  our  other  colonies.  They  have  no  wish,  for  one  thing,  that 
their  trade  should  be  exclusively  with  the  mother-country.  Every 
year,  as  their  business  with  other  nations  expands,  their  reluc- 
tance to  come  within  a  ring  fence  and  irretrievably  throw  in  their 
lot  with  England  is  certain  to  increase.  The  political  dangers,  more- 
over, of  such  a  course  are  too  dreadful  to  be  faced,  even  were  such  a 
cumbrous  fiscal  organisation  now  workable,  which  it  is  not.  We  are 
already  sufficiently  envied  and  hated  for  our  great  colonial  possessions, 
but  the  anomaly  is  tolerable  while  all  the  world  is  as  free  to  trade 
with  them  as  we  are.  But  did  we  shut  the  world  ofi^,  we  should  at 
once  excite  a  desire  on  the  part  of  aggrandising  Powers  to  lay  hold  of 
some  of  those  possessions,  and  redress  the  balance  of  power.  A  fiscal 
confederation  with  our  colonies  for  purposes  of  revenge  against  France^ 
Germany,  and  other  Protectionist  Powers,  would  be  a  challenge  to 
them  to  try  to  take  them  from  us.  We  shall  be  saved  from  such  a 
danger,  however,  by  our  colonies  themselves,  as  well  as  by  our  own 
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•dependent  position.  Happily  for  the  country,  we  are  in  that  position 
that  we  dare  not  place  differentiating  taxes  on  the  products  of  other 
countries  because  we  must  live  by  them.  Thanks  to  the  shape  which 
the  national  development  has  taken,  and  to  our  antiquated  land  system, 
we  have  less  capacity  for  self-sustenance  than  any  nation  under  the 
sun,  and  have  therefore  to  walk  with  great  circumspection. 

Every  year  increases  the  urgency  with  which  we  are  driven 
towards  a  complete  liberation  of  our  foreign  trade  from  all  restraints, 
and  as  our  population  multiplies,  one  might  almost  say  that  every 
year  ought  to  increase  our  satisfaction  that  other  nations  persist  in  so 
far  hampering  their  competing  power  by  tariffs  that  block  the  free 
movement  of  their  commerce  and  handicap  their  manufacturers. 
Were  not  high  tariffs  so  often  a  mark  of  growing  poverty,  that  would 
be  the  best  way  to  view  the  reactionary  movement  now  in  the  ascendent. 

A  few  statistics  will  fittingly  close  the  examination  of  this  part  of 
omr  subject.  We  left  off  at  i860,  and  it  may  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
to  throw  the  figures  of  the  succeeding  period  together  in  tabular  form, 
and  in  quinquennial  periods.  The  reader  will  thus  be  able  to  see  in 
a  moment  the  force  of  the  statements  and  admissions  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  extent  of  the  ^  dip '  that  our  trade  has  taken.     (Table, 

P-  1 3-) 

But  for  the  increased  pauperism  of  Ireland,  the  later   figures 

imder  that  head  would  have  been  lower  still — a  remarkable  proof  of 
how  little  the  prosperity  of  the  masses  is  at  present  dependent  on 
our  agriculture.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  absolutely  per  head  noticeable  since  1875  is  fully  compen- 
sated for  by  the  increase  in  our  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, so  that  our  brokerage  or  transit  business  has  gone  on  improving 
in  the  very  worst  of  times. 

Contrast  the  worst  of  these  years,  so  far  as  our  exports  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  figures  before  the  Free  Trade  days,  when  the  value  of 
the  home  produce  exported  never  reached  2I.  per  head.  And  the 
values  do  not  by  any  means  tell  us  all,  for  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  the  fall  in  prices.  This  made  our  trade  appear  smaller  than  it 
really  was  in  the  years  1874  to  1879,  and  if  we  examine  the  quan- 
tities of  the  principal  articles  we  shall  find  that,  in  some  cases,  instead 
of  a  smaller  trade  we  have  done  a  larger,  even  in  the  so-called  dull 
years — the  years  of  depression.  There  has  been,  for  example,  an 
almost  imiform  increase  in  our  export  of  alkalis  for  the  past  ten 
years,  judged  by  the  quantities ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  our  export  of 
cotton  fabrics,  of  which  we  exported  nearly  5,ooo,ocx),cxx)  yards  last 
year  as  compared  with  3,538,000,000  yards  in  1872,  the  greatest  year 
of  general  inflation  we  have  ever  hitherto  seen,  and  but  791,000,000 
yards  in  1840.  Iron  and  steel,  as  was  natural,  have  felt  the  recoil 
more  because  they  were  specially  stimulated  by  foreign  loans ;  but,  if 
we  leave  out  the  inflation  years  1870-73,  we  have  here  also  nearly 
uniform  progress ;  and  last  year's  export  was  the  highest  ever  reached 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Our  linen  and  woollen  industries  have 
suffered  much  more,  and  are  in  a  backward  and  imsatisfactory  con- 
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dition  still ;  but  the  question  is  whether,  in  their  case,  the  fault  does 
not  lie  in  our  manufacturers,  who  suflFer  other  coimtries  to  outstrip 
them  in  the  adoption  of  improved  modes  of  production.  But,  with 
these  important  and  some  minor  exceptions,  the  recoil  in  our  trade 
has  been  less  than  the  values  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Our  supreme 
position  as  a  Free  Trade  country  is,  I  think,  thoroughly  vindicated  by 
these  facts.  So  well  has  it  enabled  us  to  ride  through  the  storm, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  be  considered  better  oflF  now  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  We  spent  as  much  in  maintaining  our 
poor  in  1 87 1  and  1872  as  we  did  in  1879  and  1880,  although  our 
population  has  increased  in  the  interval  by  a  number  equivsdent  to 
the  whole  population  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  of  the  cost  per  pauper  to  increase — a  tendency 
aggravated,  in  all  probability,  by  the  unhappy  policy  of  relieving  local 
burdens  out  of  imperial  taxation.  Some  wealth  has  of  course  been 
lost — our  wealthy  classes  are  poorer  now  than  they  were  then,  take 
them  all  round — but  there  has  been  no  starvation  except  in  purely 
agricultural  Ireland,  and  we  have  been  able  to  pay  for  what  we  had 
to  buy  in  the  way  of  food  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  sale  of  our  pro- 
ductions than  any  other  coimtry  aflBicted  in  the  same  way  as  our- 
selves. France,  to  take  the  most  prominent  example,  has  had  to 
export  nearly  twice  as  much  gold  to  pay  for  a  relatively  much  smaller 
abnormal  import  of  food  than  we  have  had  to  buy  in  the  past  two  years. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  upon  this  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  it  is  so  many-sided,  but  all  teach  the  same  lesson.  Our 
position  may  be  a  dangerous  one,  but  it  is  not  Free  Trade  that  makes 
it  so.  Free  Trade,  on  the  contrary,  has  saved  us,  and  will,  I  trust, 
save  us  from  social  commotions  such  as  no  one  who  contemplates  the 
preponderating  dependence  of  our  people  on  foreign  commerce  could 
avoid  looking  for  were  that  trade  broken  to  pieces  by  a  '  revision  of 
our  tariflf'  in  a  Protectionist  sense. 

Equally  cogent,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  facts  presented  against 
the  other  proposition  that  the  'Fair  Traders'  and  honest  Protec- 
tionists attempt  to  sustain:  that  countries  which  have  adopted 
Protection  have  found  it  so  profitable  that  they  prefer  it  to  Free  Trade. 
The  most  signal  disproof  of  this  allegation  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact 
that  no  Protectionist  nation  enjoys  any  large  share  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  Through  the  darkest  times  in  our  recent  com- 
mercial history,  we  have^ot  only  maintained  our  hold  of  that  trade, 
but  improved  it,  imtil  our  own  ocean-shipping  and  that  of  our 
colonies  almost  outweighs  in  tonnage  that  of  the  whole  world  put 
together.  In  exact  figures,  it  is  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  known  tonnage 
of  the  world.  The  reader  has  seen  how  meagre  our  tonnage  was  in 
the  Protectionist  days.  We  had  in  1841  only  793  steam-ships  of  a 
quite  insignificant  size.  In  1880,  the  number  had  risen  to  5,247 
steamers,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  2,723,000  tons,  and  our  steam  and 
sailing  tonnage  together  reached  the  prodigious  capacity  of  6,575,000 
tons,  within  S,000  tons  of  the  largest  total  in  our  history.  This 
total  is  more  than  six  times  that  of  France,  nearly  six  times  that  of 
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Germany,  and  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  ocean-shipping  of 
the  United  States.  France,  as  we  know,  protecteii  as  she  already 
was  by  the  surtacce  depavUlon  levied  on  shipping  not  French,  and  to 
a  great  extent  also  by  the  aurtaxe  d'entrepdtj  which  punishes 
importers  of  goods  via  foreign  countries,  has  taken  to  bounties  in 
order  to  try  and  prevent  her  mercantile  navy  from  being  driven  from 
the  high  seas^  and  imless  the  United  States  do  the  same  thing,  theirs 
is  bound  to  disappear.  For  many  years  the  shipping  of  both  has 
been  on  the  decline.  In  former  years  the  United  States  had  a  fine 
cariying  trade,  but  it  has  steadily  left  them  since  they  became  a 
rigidly  protective  country.  And  the  reason  is  obvious :  under  Pro- 
tection they  have,  and  can  have,  no  miscellaneous  trade.  To  us  the 
best  position  is  open  in  every  market  of  the  world,  because  we  are 
the  cheapest,  the  most  unhampered  producers.  The  tariflf  of  France 
or  Germany  may  be  hard  upon  us — I  do  not  admit  that  it  need  be, 
but  take  it  for  argument's  sake  that  it  is — what  then  must  it  be  for 
the  United  States?  By  the  extent  that  we  can  undersell  them, 
through  our  freedom,  are  we  better  oflf  than  they.  To  third  parties 
the  ground  within  the  ring  fence  of  Protection  is  always  neutral,  and 
in  ail  such  conflicts  we  have  by  Free  Trade  so  much  the  advantage, 
that  our  mercantile  navy  is  able  to  find  cargoes  when  that  of  every 
other  country  must  fail.  Who,  for  example,  sends  one  quarter  of 
the  goods  to  the  United  States  that  we  do,  their  insane  tariff  not- 
withstanding ?  No  one,  and  consequently  no  one  but  omrselves  can 
make  the  American  carrying  trade  pay.  To  some  degree,  no  doubt, 
we  are  helped  by  our  colonies,  because  they  live  by  and  to  a  great 
degree  for  us ;  but  it  is  the  same  wherever  we  turn.  The  vessel  that 
comes  in  from  one  country  may  not  find  a  cargo  to  go  back  to  the 
same  place,  but  it  finds  one  to  some  other  place,  loads  with  it,  and 
goes.  At  its  new  destination,  perhaps,  it  finds  no  '  return  cargo ; '  but, 
by  reason  of  our  all-embracing  business,  it  may  again  find  one  to  a 
port  in  a  foreign  country,  whence  it  can  at  last  fill  its  hold  for  home* 
That  is  what  our  Free  Trade  enables  us  to  do,  and  from  that  the  Pro- 
tectionists are  wholly  shut  out. 

The  next  most  striking  general  characteristic  of  Protectionist 
countries  which,  equally  with  the  condition  of  their  shipping,  proves 
that  they  do  not  gain  by  their  trade  policy,  is  that  practically  only 
those  countries  able  to  feed  their  own  population  can  stand  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  This  fact  implies  wealth  of  a  kind  in  each  particular 
country ;  but  it  is  agrarian,  not  commercial  and  mauufiax^turing 
wealth,  and  the  fiscal  policy  which  precludes  the  free  circulation  of 
manufactures  is  tolerable  only  so  long  as  the  population  does  not 
outgrow  the  food-producing  capacity  of  the  country.  We  see  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  observation  in  the 
United  States.  Their  export  trade  consists  mostly  of  products  of  the 
soil,  unmanufactured,  and  surplus  food.  Their  enormous  territory 
gives  them  a  power  in  this  direction  which  enables  them  to  override 
in  apparent  triumph  the  most  obvious  principles  of  political  economy ; 
but  it  is  a  precarious  power,  and  the  extravagant  importance  given 
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to  it  by  the  bad  harvests  of  Europe  of  the  past  three  or  four  years 
must  not  lead  us  to  overrate  it.  Political  economy  is  vindicated,  too, 
in  the  condition  of  the  United  States  exports  of  manufactures*  Some 
years  ago  the  present  writer  spoke  rather  scornfully  in  the  pages  of 
tiiis  magazine  of  the  competition  of  United  States  cotton  fabrics 
against  British  in  China.  From  the  known  facts  the  conclusion  was 
deduced  that  such  competition  was  hollow,  and  thatif  theUnited  States 
^oods  did  go  to  China  and  undersell  ours,  then  they  must  be  bank- 
rupt stock.  Events  have  thoroughly  justified  that  view.  American 
cottons  could  no  more  compete  there  year  by  year  with  English  than 
the  produce  of  the  feudal-ridden  English  soil  can  compete  with  that 
of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  West  in  the  markets  of  New  York ;  and  the 
later  Consular  reports  from  China  state  that  they  are  disappearing 
from  the  Chinese  ports. 

Equally  signal  proof  of  the  weakness  of  countries  burdened  with 
a  protective  tariff  is  furnished  by  the  present  condition  of  France. 
The  usual  superstition  one  hears  is  that  France  is  the  ^richest 
<jountry  in  the  world,'  but  this  is  nonsense.  So  far  from  being  rich, 
France  is  at  the  present  time  very  poor,  through  having  temporarily 
fallen  from  the  position  of  being  able  to  feed  her  own  population. 
Her  credit  institutions  are  strained  to  a  degree  not  equalled  even  in 
the  trying  time  immediately  succeeding  her  war  with  Germany. 
The  Bank  of  France  has  lost  the  most  important  portion  of  its 
bullion,  and  has  had  to  fall  back  on  inconvertible  paper  or  paper  con- 
vertible only  into  silver  at  a  depreciation  of  from  15  to  1 8  per  cent, 
on  its  present  currency  value.  That  state  of  things  surely  does  not 
indicate  a  wealth  that  can  be  considered  solid.  Nor  is  the  situation 
of  Germany  better.  Her  manufacturers,  we  know,  are  bitterly  re- 
gretting the  Protectionist  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  everywhere 
feel  its  crushing  effects,  while  the  rural  population  are  not  benefited. 
Where  manufacturing  industries  do  not  pay  the  workmen  cannot  buy 
*  dear  bread.'  This  is  not  a  mere  random  statement.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Germany,  as  was  lately 
stated  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  '  Standard,'  condemns  the 
new  Protectionist  Customs  policy  in  their  reports  for  1880.  They 
demonstrate  alike  the  fallacies  on  which  this  policy  was  based  and  its 
disastrous  results.  Even  chambers  hitherto  Protectionist  have  become 
convinced  of  their  folly. 

Look  where  we  will,  in  short,  the  fruits  of  Protectionism  approve 
themselves  evil.  The  European  country  that  submits  to  it  grows,  as 
in  a  hotbed,  huge  seditions,  dark  conspiracies ;  nurses  within  it  the 
elements  of  social  explosions  and  bitter  conflicts  between  class  and 
class.  Do  we  desire  to  import  here  the  Socialist  conflicts  of  Germany, 
the  Nihilism  of  Bussia,  the  Communism  of  France?  Then  let  us 
adopt  a  Protectionist  tariff  by  all  means.  Or  are  omr  landowners, 
farmers,  and  manufacturers  prepared  to  fall  under  the  power  of  finan- 
cial rings  such  as  the  spirit  of  monopoly  has  established  in  the 
United  States — ^rings  that  not  so  long  ago  led  to  dangerous  riots  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the   Grangers'  combination  of  the  West — rings 
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against  which  all  enlightened  society  in  the  American  Union  is  at 
war — at  war,  yet  powerless  in  the  struggle ; — ^rings  that  control 
legislators,  monopolise  trade,  and  suck  the  producers  dry  ?  Do  we 
want  to  see  them  back  amongst  us  again,  and  rampant  as  they 
were  once  with  us — as  they  are  in  the  Union  now?  Then  let  us 
adopt  Protection,  the  nursery  of  special  interests,  the  policy  of 
aggrandising  individuals  and  cliques  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
These  consequences,  patent  before  the  world,  flow  directly  from  Pro- 
tectionism, and  they  would  develop  themselves  in  our  soil  faster  than 
in  that  of  any  other  country,  because  our  business  and  producing 
interests  are  the  largest,  and  the  proportion  of  our  population  that 
lives  by  other  occupations  than  tillage  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

In  all  countries  where  Protectionism  exists  I  foresee  troubles 
ahead  ;  but  in  none  can  these  exceed  what  ours  would  be  did  we  listen 
to  the  cry  of  the  Protectionists,  and  rearrange  our  fiscal  burdens  to 
suit  the  wishes  of  landlords  who  find  the  old  land  monopoly  slipping 
from  their  grasp,  of  manufacturers  who  find  the  awakened  and 
awakening  enterprise  of  other  nations  too  much  for  their  dull 
routine,  of  reckless  or  foolish  men  who  have  not  yet  realised  that 
times  of  speculative  inflation  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  that  it  does 
not  conduce  to  wealth  to  live  beyond  one's  income.  The  greedy,  the 
needy,  and  the  slothful  would  '  put  back  the  clock,'  and,  let  me  warn 
them,  the  hour  it  would  strike  would  be  the  hour  of  a  social  up- 
heaval such  as  this  old  land  has  not  passed  through  these  many 
generations. 

I  have  preferred  rather  to  dwell  upon  the  broad  aspect  of  this 
question  than  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  trade  statis- 
tics of  foreign  countries  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  they  are 
beating  us  in  the  race.  An  examination  of  that  kind  would  no 
doubt  be  interesting  and  valuable,  but  its  lessons  are  dispersed, 
as  it  were,  and  cannot  have  that  influence  upon  the  popular  mind 
which  an  appeal  to  the  broad  facts  of  social  and  material  well-being 
may  be  expected  to  produce.  This  further  broad  fact,  however,  may 
be  stated,  that  there  is  not  a  single  important  Protectionist  country  in 
Europe  whose  export  trade  has  not  fallen  away  of  late  years  as  much 
as  or  more  than  our  own.  Their  tariffs  alone  may  not  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  reduction ;  we  know,  indeed,  that  they  were  not,  for 
they  have  suffered  from  the  same  evils  as  oiu-selves ;  but  this  admission 
only  makes  the  case  against  the  curative  influence  of  Protectionism 
the  stronger.  Of  what  good  can  such  a  nostrum  be  if  it  has  done 
nothing  to  preserve  France,  Germany,  Austria,  fiussia,  or  Spain  from 
a  like  fate  to  our  own  ?  The  richest  of  these  countries  has,  as  I  have 
said,  suffered  far  more  from  the  universal  causes  of  depression  than 
we  have. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  true  that  other  nations  have 
made  industrial  progress  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Our  prosperity 
woke  them  from  a  long  sleep,  and  they  have  struggled  to  advance  ta 
our  level  with  some  success.  In  this  struggle  higher  tariffs  have 
hampered  them.     France  never  prospered  so  much  as  she  hlui  done 
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from  first  to  last  since  she  lowered  her  tariflFs  in  i860;  but  if  she 
revert  to  the  poKcy  partially  abandoned,  then  she  must  be  prepared 
to  find  even  that  measure  of  prosperity  grow  smaller.  There  is  no 
getting  over  the  plain  obvious  truth  of  the  maxim  that  whatever 
hinders  buying  hinders  selling.  This  maxim,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, is  well  enough  understood  by  those  who  have  started  what  they 
call  the  Fair  Trade  cry ;  and  the  fact  that  the  '  Fair  Traders '  talk  so 
freely  of  the  necessity  of  absolute  reciprocity  of  freedom,  while  in  the 
same  breath  advocating  the  re-establishment  of  monopoly  privileges 
at  home,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  entire  agitation^ 
If  it  be  so  desirable  a  thing  to  have  Free  Trade  between  nations, 
how  can  it  be  also  desirable  to  increase  trade  restrictions  at  any  one 
point?  The  truth  is  that  the  arguments  with  which  these  people 
attempt  to  sustain  their  position  will  not  bear  a  moment's  exami- 
nation any  more  than  the  nostrums  they  propound.  They  assert,  for 
instance,  that  a  tax  on  com  must  be  paid  by  the  producer,  although 
the  mere  history  of  their  own  coimtry  tells  them  that  such  a  thing 
must  be  impossible.  We  must  have  food,  and  the  producer  will  not 
abate  one  jot  of  his  price  because  we  choose  to  tell  him  that  before 
his  grain  can  enter  our  mills  it  must  pay  a  duty  of  58.  per  quarter. 
'  That  is  your  afiair,'  he  would  naturally  say ;  '  my  price  is  so  much.' 
Were  the  harvests  of  the  world  abundant,  we  should  pay  a  low  price 
for  wheat  plus  the  tax ;  and  were  they  scanty,  we  should  pay  a  high 
also  plus  the  tax ;  and  no  one  would  be  benefited  in  either  case,  except 
possibly  for  a  short  time  the  owners  of  land,  who  desire  to  erect  fiscal 
burdens  into  a  providence  for  their  special  behoof.  If  those  who 
maintain  a  wild  thesis  of  this  kind  are  sincere  in  their  faith,  let  them 
be  self-denying  also,  and  endeavour  to  'punish  America'  by  the  im- 
position of  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  raw  cotton.  It  would  be  a  duty 
with  difiBculty  evaded  by  the  States,  and  if  they  paid  it  it  could  not, 
of  course,  hurt  our  manufacturers.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  how- 
ever, when  brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  proposal. 

Protectionists,  one  can  easily  see,  mistake  the  eflFects  of  an 
artificial  restriction  upon  trade  for  the  payment  of  Customs  duties 
by  the  producer.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  cotton  would  hit  first  the 
English  manufacturer,  crippling  his  power  to  compete  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  His  sales  would  fall  off"  and  reduce  'pro  tanto  his 
buying.  This  diminution  might  then  react  temporarily  upon  the 
prices  of  the  raw  material  until  its  production  was  brought  down  to 
a  level  with  the  smaller  demand,  but  the  instant  that  equilibrium 
was  reached,  prices  would  rise  again,  and  in  the  meantime  our  cotton 
industry  is  broken  to  pieces.  We  are  made  poorer  by  the  tax,  and 
pay  it  in  diminished  trade,  lowered  wages,  and  reduced  profits.  Not 
only  would  our  power  to  fight  through  times  of  depression  be  curtailed^ 
our  industries  themselves  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  whoever  was 
freer  of  burdens  or  more  advantageously  placed  than  ourselves.  The 
highly  protected  iron  industries  of  the  United  States  oflFer  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  reasoning  that  the  Free 
Trader  could  desire.     At  the  present  time,  in  the  very  height  of  au 
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inflated  business,  these  industries  lie  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  England 
that  an  agitation  has  been  started  to  protect  them  still  more.  The 
English  producer  regulates  prices ;  and  such  is  the  disastrous  effect  of 
the  tariff"  in  raising  the  cost  of  production  in  the  States,  that  manu- 
facturers there  cannot  compete  with  us  in  their  own  markets  and 
secure  profits. 

Equally  fallacious  is  the  argument  and  equally  insincere  the  outcry 
about  the  unjust  incidence  of  taxation.     '  Too  little  is  drawn  from 
customs,  too  much  from  the  land,'  the  Fair  Traders  say.     This  is  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.     The   burdens  of  taxation  on  land,   taking 
Imperial  and  local  together,  are  less  a  good  deal  in  England  than  in 
any  European  coimtry,  and  very  much  less  proportionately  than  the 
share  in  our  taxation  borne  by  other  descriptions  of  property.     It 
would  take  another  essay  to  prove  this  statement  thoroughly,  but 
one  fact  will  go  far  to  show  its  moderation.     The  total  Imperial 
income  of  last  year  was  68,950,000/.  from  taxation,  and   of  this 
44,480,000/.,  or  64^  per  cent.,  was  drawn  from  Customs  and  Excise 
alone.     Of  the  balance  certainly  not  more  than  4,000,000/.  could  be 
fairly   described  as  the  proceeds  of  taxation   borne  by  real  estate. 
That  is,  indeed,  an  exaggerated  estimate ;  but  at  that  the  proportion 
of  the  total  Imperial  taxation  borne  by  land  is  less  than  6  per  cent. 
This  proportion  can  afford  no  justification  for  the  assertion  thatthe  land 
bears  an  undue  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  State.    Nor  do  local  rates. 
They  have,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  points  out  in  his  first  speech  at  Leeds, 
increased  most  heavily  in  towns ;  but  in  the  rural  districts  their  increase 
bears  no  proportion  at  all  equivalent  to  the  augmented  value  of  the 
land  itself.     Since  1 842  the  *  unearned  increment '  in  the  value  of 
landed  property  has  been  something  like  500,000.000/.,  measured  by 
the  increased  rentals  of  farms,  &c.,  assessed  to  income-tax.  Will  any- 
one venture  to  affirm  that  rural  rates  have  increased  in  anythii^ 
like  the  same  proportion  ?    They  have  done  so  in  the  towns,  no  doubt, 
but  not  in  the  country  districts.     It  is,  in  fact,'  the  boast  of  the  Con- 
servatives that  they  have  done  much  to  shift  the  burden  of  local 
taxes  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  community  at  large,  and  as  far  as 
evidence  is  available  on  the  point,  it  indicates  that  the  incidence  of 
these  taxes  on  land  should  be  increased  rather  than  reduced.     But 
even  were  that  not  the  case,  surely  no  proposition  could  be  more 
monstrous  than  that  the  landed  gentry,  whose  property  has  within  the 
space  of  a  generation  augumented  in  capital  value  by  500  millions, 
exclusive  of  the  amount  of  money  sunk  by  them  in  its  improvement, 
should  be  relieved  of  taxation  in  any  shape  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  at  large.    That  is  a  plea  for  poor-relief  with  a  vengeance. 
And  it  will  not  suffice  to  convince  the  nation  that  it  ought  to  put  an 
import  duty  on  com  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  landlords. 

And  apart  from  grain  there  is  nothing  that  we  import  worth 
taxing.  As  I  took  occasion  to  point  out  some  two  years  ago  in  a 
43mall  book  dealing  with  this  very  aspect  of  the  question,*  and  as  was 
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most  strikingly  proved  by  Mr.  Gladstone  the  other  day  at  Leeds,  we 
do  not  import  enough  manufactures  from  other  countries  to  make  a 
tax  on  them  either  valuable  as  a  source  of  revenue,  or  efficient  as  a 
punishment  to  foreign  Protectionists.  Only  silk  and  woollen  goods 
bulk  largely  in  our  imports  of  manufactures  from  abroad — ^the  one 
amounting  to  1 3,000,000/.,  and  the  other  to  about  8,400,000/.  in 
last  year's  trade  returns — and  in  taxing  these  we  might  show  spite 
against  France  ;  but  the  revenue  we  would  thereby  obtain  would  not 
in  any  sense  compensate  us  for  the  loss  we  should  suffer  by  the 
diminished  business.  We  should  lose  the  profits  on  our  brokerage 
business,  as  well  as  on  our  home  consumption  trade,  and  could  not 
appreciably  hurt  France  or  Holland  or  Germany.  Such  taxation,  in 
short,  would  only  encourage  our  manufacturers  in  lazy  unenterprising 
habits,  instead  of  spurring  them  on  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
effective  competition  with  the  foreign  producer.  Nothing  favours 
bad  work  and  stereotyped  habits  like  monopolies,  and  our  silk  and 
woollen  manufacturers  have  yet  to  show  that  they  are  so  far  ahead  of 
all  the  world  in  inventive  enterprise  and  skill,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  community  to  tax  itself  for  their  maintenance. 

Outside  these  articles  there  are  none  upon  which  we  can  place 
taxes  for  any  good  purpose  of  any  kind.  I  cannot  better  put  thia 
point  than  by  quoting  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  his  speech  at  the  Town 
Hall  at  Leeds  he  said,  *  I  think  there  is  a  good  old  English  maxim 
that  if  you  are  to  strike,  you  ought  to  strike  hard.  Can  you  strike 
the  foreigner  hard  by  retaliatory  tariffs  ?  What  manufactures  do 
you  import  from  abroad  ?  In  all  45  millions.  What  manufac- 
tures do  you  export?  Nearer  220  millions — over  200  millions.. 
If  you  are  to  make  the  foreigner  feel,  you  must  make  him  feel  by 
striking  him  in  his  largest  interests ;  but  the  interest  which  he  has 
in  sending  manufactures  to  you  is  one  of  his  small  interests,  and  not 
of  his  large  interests,  and  you  are  invited  to  inflict  wounds  on  him 
on  a  field  measured  by  45  millions,  while  he  has  got  exactly  the 
same  power  of  inflicting  wounds  upon  you  on  a  field  measured  by 
more  than  200  millions.'  And  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  America 
only  sends  us  about  3,000,000/.  worth  of  manufactures  all  told. 
Surely  nothing  more  is  needed  to  indicate  the  practical  absurdity  of 
the  '  Fair '  Trade  cry.  It  is  a  hollow  and,  I  venture  to  say,  with 
many  of  its  supporters,  a  hypocritical  cry.  The  objects  at  which  it 
aims  are  chimerical ;  it  is  a  cry  of  selfishness  and  ignorance  at  best ; 
and  were  the  ends  it  seeks  attained,  the  result  would  be  injurious  ta 
ourselves,  and  ourselves  alone.  We  have  dangers  enough  in  our 
social  and  economic  position,  dangers  in  our  very  mercantile  and 
industrial  supremacy,  in  our  too  extended  empire,  in  the  great 
divorcement  of  our  people  from  the  soil,  in  our  overgrown  cities,  in 
our  antiquated  feudal  system,  and  have  no  need  to  Quixotically  seek 
others.  Were  we  now  to  add  to  them  the  crowning  danger  of 
Protection,  those  who  now  clamour  for  it  most  loudly  would  be,  if 
not  the  first  to  su£fer,  the  first  to  rue  our  folly. 

A.  J.  Wilson. 
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At  Anchor. 

By  THE  Author  of  *  Consolations.' 

As  in  the  rainbow's  many-coloured  hue 

Here  see  we  watchet  deepened  with  a  blue, 

There  a  dark  tawny  with  a  purple  mixt, 

Yellow  and  flame,  with  streaks  of  green  betwixt, 

A  bloody  stream  into  a  blushing  run. 

And  ends  still  with  the  colour  which  begun  ; 

Drawing  the  deeper  to  a  lighter  stain, 

Bringing  the  lightest  to  the  deep'st  again, 

With  such  rare  art  each  mingleth  with  his  fellow, 

The  blue  with  watchet,  green  and  red  with  yellow. 

William  Bbownk* 

EEUBEN  was  not  ill  in  body,  and  no  visible  calamity  had  befallen 
him.  He  was  an  artist  of  some  promise,  and  had  a  picture  at  the 
Academy.  He  was  in  love  with  a  pretty  rich  young  woman  of  the 
gay  world,  with  a  heart  to  spare  for  the  first  who  could  touch  it. 
His  dream  had  been  at  one  stroke  to  win  such  fame  as  should  warrant 
him  in  whispering, '  My  fame  is  yours  and  you  my  love.'  But  he 
had  loved  too  little  or  too  much  to  betray  his  secret  yet,  and  he  had 
put  a  meaning  in  his  painting  which  she  had  not  read.  She  had 
congratulated  him  on  its  being  well  hung.     Hinc  iUce  lachrymoe! 

He  left  London  that  night.  It  was  a  minor  matter  that  his  pic- 
ture was  not  sold,  and  that  he  had  reasons  for  preferring  the  cheapest 
third-class  ticket  that  would  bring  him  to  the  Channel's  shores.  The 
next  morning  an  even  grey  fine  mist  fell,  or  rather  hung,  in  silent^ 
moveless  gloom  over  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  The  clifis  were  low  and 
sandy,  but  patches  of  heather  spoke  of  days  when  all  colour  was  not 
blotted  out  of  view.  Reuben  turned  mechanically  away  from  the 
straggling  watering-place  towards  the  open  coast,  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  point  where  the  down  was  highest,  above  the  sandy  ruts 
of  the  cliff  road,  he  threw  himself  on  the  elastic  heath-tufts  and  set 
himself  to  meditate  on  the  universal  greyness. 

The  unfortunate  never  know  how  fiercel7  they  have  clung  to  their 
one  last  hope  till  the  moment  when  that  too  has  failed.  One  by  one 
lesser  objects  of  desire  elude  the  grasp,  and  each  disappointment  is 
borne,  to  the  victim's  own  amaze,  with  hardly  weakened  courage  ;  for, 
without  knowing  it,  each  succeeding  disappointment  only  serves  to 
nourish  the  strong  surviving  hope  for  the  one  bliss  that  shall  make 
amends  for  all  the  rest.  And  then  at  last — some  put  off  the  day  of 
waking  so  long  that  their  own  last  sleep  comes  before  it — but  to  some 
•at  last  comes  the  moment  of  bewilderment  when  the  life-long  desire 
is  frozen  by  the  blast  of  final  deprivation,  the  last  doom  of  denial  is 
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uttered  from  without,  lind  despair  sweeps  like  a  hurricane  over  every 
sense ;  and  then,  amidst  the  very  bitterness  of  blank  despair,  comes 
z,  vision  of  the  double  death.  Even  this  might  have  been  borne  like 
the  rest  if  only  hope  were  left — of  something,  ever  so  little,  anything 
— but  a  shadow  of  the  slightest  thing,  still  in  front  to  hope  for. 

It  was  so  with  Reuben  now.  He  had  lived  the  double  life  of 
man  and  artist,  and  again  and  again  he  had  &iled  in  both.  It  is  need- 
less to  rehearse  the  trivial  details,  the  recurring  discouragements, 
which  he  had  defied,  thinking,  *  Yet  a  few  more  months,  then  weeks, 
then  interminable  days — and  then,  and  then — she  will  see,  and  surely 
she  will  imderstand.  I  will  not  tell  her  that  my  fate  hangs  upon  her 
seeing.  If  my  spirit  speaks  to  hers  from  the  canvas  there  is  no  need ; 
and  if  it  does  not  speak,  if  she  cannot  or  does  not  choose  to  hear,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  beg  for  mercy,  to  force  from  her  kindness  words 
that  do  not  spring  from  her  own  desire  to  speak — to  me  alone  of 
all  men.  It  may  be  she  will  not  speak.  If  so,  that  will  be  over,  and 
one  may  live  thereafter  as  one  can.  But  perhaps,  perhaps,  perhaps — 
ob!  if  she  should  have  that  to  say,  to  say  to  me,  which  my  soul 
would  give  life,  death,  and  eternity  to  hear  ! ' 

This  had  been  the  burden  of  his  dreams,  and  she  had  not  spoken* 
He  had  prayed  before,  like  the  great  poet  in  his  immortal  agony— 
'  And  if  you  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last  I '  How  can  she  leave 
me,  he  muttered,  when  she  never  came  ?  She  had  never  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  studio;  if  she  had,  alone  there,  would  she  have 
understood?  She  never  understood  the  passion  of  longing  which 
prompted  his  timid  suggestion,  would  she  not  like  to  come  ?  She 
had  smiled  with  uncomprehending  coiu'tesy,  and  he  was  just  in  his 
misery.  How  could  she  have  known  what  he  never  dared  to  say  ? 
He  had  spent  his  strength  in  silencing  the  jealous  rage  which  filled 
him  when  a  happy  thoughtless  youth  won  easily  the  promise  of  her 
presence — was  it  at  a  cricket^match,  or  where  ?  Nay,  but  he  wanted 
too  much  himself  to  be  jealous  of  those  who  won  lesser  boons,  his 
wishes  had  dared  to  wander  boundlessly,  and  this  was  the  end  of  his 
infinite  longings ;  he  questioned  himself  incredulously,  was  this  less 
than  nothingness  the  end  ?  He  lay  upon  the  heather  in  the  falling 
mist,  stunned,  bewildered,  understanding  at  last  that  he  had  staked 
his  life  upon  a  single  throw,  and  he  had  lost.  It  was  like  the  end  of 
one  of  those  year-long  games  of  chance  played  by  barbarians.  East 
and  West,  in  the  far-oS*  past,  and,  like  the  hero  of  such  tales,  he  had 
lost  himself  and  all  he  had,  and  the  game  must  go  on  without  him, 
for  he  had  nothing  left  to  stake.  His  chance  was  over,  once  and  for 
ever.  He  could  not  look  to  win  by  the  help  of  Time's  revenges,  for 
he  was  no  longer  able  even  to  play,  though  the  maddest  run  of  luck 
should  lure  him.  It  felt  strange  to  be  alive  when  every  hope  was 
dead  and  every  purpose  starved  and  atrophied.  *  But,'  he  thought, 
^  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  now.  Since  my  soul  passed  out  of  my  own 
keeping  into  hers,  it  was  she,  not  I,  who  had  the  power  to  dispose  of 
all  its  future.' 
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The  mist  was  growing  lighter  over  the  sea ;  cloud  and  horizon 
began  to  be  distinguishable,  and  streaks  of  grey  above  and  below 
grew  transparent,  as  if  coloured  lights  of  red  and  yellow  were  shining 
far  away  behind  them.  Level  grey  moisture  still  hung  upon  the- 
land,  and  all  round  there  was  a  silence  that  might  be  felt.  Reuben 
closed  his  eyes  wearily  ;  he  had  not  slept  for  several  nights.  His  eyes 
were  hot,  and  there  was  a  dull  throbbing  above  the  brows.  His  limb» 
ached ;  long-continued  fatigue  and  the  forcibly  postponed  conscious- 
ness of  bodily  discomfort  were  taking  their  revenge ;  and  for  a  moment 
his  mental  wi*etchedness  seemed  forgotten  in  the  sense  of  utter 
physical  exhaustion  and  distress.  The  momentary  oblivion  was  like  a 
breath  of  chloroform  in  the  midst  of  pain.  The  feeling  of  bodily 
discomfort  was  faintly  but  distinctly  pleasurable,  and  as  Beuben  gave 
himself  up  to  it  he  thought  dreamily  that  this  explained  the  self- 
torturing  passions  of  asceticism.  When  the  soul  is  sick  to  death, 
bodily  pain  is  the  only  possible  source  of  relief,  the  relief  that  comes 
from  a  change  of  suffering.  For  a  few  moments  mind  and  body  were 
almost  unconscious  together  ;  the  pause  was  more  like  faintness  than 
sleep ;  but  before  his  eyes  opened  again  to  confront  the  full  visage  of 
his  grief  be  felt  with  dim  astonishment,  and  something  almost  akin 
to  self-reproach,  that  his  overmastering  misery  did  not  even  now 
wholly  exclude  every  other  mode  of  consciousness.  He  felt  the  shal- 
lowness of  his  misery  as  an  aggravation  of  its  unsounded  depths  of 
bitterness. 

With  the  instinct  that  makes  us  say  '  Look  I '  when  we  wish  for 
the  mind's  attention,  Reuben  opened  his  eyes  to  see  if  there  was  any 
escape  from  the  encompassing  greyness,  any  change  in  the  surround- 
ing gloom  to  warrant  this  strange  feeble  impulse  towards  embracing 
a  lesser  pain.  The  sun  was  hidden,  but  its  light  was  struggling  inter- 
mittently through  the  clouds.  Sea  and  sky  had  melted  again  into 
one ;  but  varied  shades  of  colour,  in  pale  mimicry  of  the  rainbow's 
bands,  seemed  to  divide  the  continuous  upright  bank  of  vapour  that 
veiled  or  shadowed  forth  the  actual  scene.  It  was  too  fantastic  to  be 
beautiful,  and  the  artist  was  too  sad  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
vagaries  of  nature ;  but  the  returning  memory  of  despair  kept  hia 
consciousness  awake,  and  he  felt  rather  than  saw  opened  out  before 
him  such  a  rainbow  as  might  span  Styx  and  Phlegethon  when  infernal 
lightnings  play  upon  slow  showers  of  poisoned  mud.  The  indigo 
band  of  the  horizontal  rainbow  lay  where  a  belt  of  weedy  sea  was 
overshadowed  by  the  darkest  cloud.  The  shallow  waters  were  turbid 
from  the  last  night's  swell,  and  there  may  have  been  a  sandbank 
behind  the  reef,  helping  to  colour  the  dull  waves  red.  Any  way  the 
half-lurid  light  from  above  lit  up  the  reddish  strip  of  sea,  that  melted 
then  into  pale  metallic  yellow  where  a  break  in  the  clouds  was 
reflected  on  the  sullen  surface ;  and  then  the  same  shaded  streaks  of 
grey,  blue,  and  red,  with  green  and  yellow  lights,  repeated  themselves  in 
the  sky  above,  as  in  the  mirage  the  scene  reflects  itself  upon  the  sky^ 
instead  of  earth  and  sea  being  mirrored  in  smooth  waters  underneath.. 
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The  unearthly  hues  were  not  without  a  mysterious  beauty,  but  they 
had  no  charm  for  fieuben  ;  he  had  done  with  the  world  of  men,  and 
it  was  an  added  mockery  that  nature  should  have  new  tricks  to  play  ofif 
before  his  careless  and  reluctant  eyes. 

For  this  was  the  burden  of  his  wonder  now.  All  was  over,  and 
the  strange  thing  is  how  little  diflFerence  it  seemed  to  make.  Her 
life,  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  work  and  pleasure  of  indifferent  friends, 
all  this  would  go  on  just  as  before :  every  material  care  and  diflBculty, 
and  the  one  duty  Reuben  never  thought  to  question,  remained 
unchanged  in  prospect.  He  wished  never  to  touch  a  brush  again  ; 
but  it  was  not  painting  to  colour  canvases  for  hire,  and  how  else  could 
he  earn  the  money  he  must  have  to  keep  his  lame  young  brother  in 
the  country  home,  whence  he  wrote,  only  yesterday,  of  his  happiness 
and  mending  health?  And  if  Reuben  painted  for  pay,  how  could  he 
do  less  than  his  best  work,  and  who  would  know  the  diflFerence  when 
none  of  the  accustomed  skill  had  left  his  fingers — only  the  light  of 
hope  his  heart  ?  And  he  had  been  wont  to  call  it  simony  if  men  sold 
work  done  by  skilled  hands  while  the  heart  and  thoughts  were  far 
away. 

A  light  brown  rain-cloud  drifted  like  a  waterspout  athwart  the 
motionless  grey  background.  Was  he  to  live  and  walk  a  soulless 
ghost  among  the  living,  a  moving  shadow  of  unknown  pain  ?  Nothing 
had  been  real  in  his  life  but  the  loss  of  it ;  all  the  rest  was  vain 
imagination,  that  had  passed  current  with  his  fellows  for  reality 
while  he  himself  could  make  believe  its  truth ;  and  now  he  must 
still  walk  among  the  living,  veiling  the  grim  forms  of  death  and 
pain,  who  lodged  devouringly  in  the  broad  palaces  his  imagination 
bad  reared  for  hope  and  love.  Nothing  was  changed  outside.  The 
moments  were  long,  and  again  and  again  he  looked  upon  the  grey 
mist ;  he  felt  its  clammy  touch  as  he  watched  the  pale  colours  in  their 
shadowy  dance,  varying  yet  the  same,  ever  pale  and  shadowy  and 
weird.  So  it  was,  and  so  it  would  be  tlirough  such  years  as  the 
prisoner  for  life  only  dares  to  think  of  when  they  end.  The  life- 
sentenced  convict  may  hope  for  death,  or  escape,  or  a  ticket  of  leave  ; 
but  Reuben  could  not  even  hope  for  death,  which  would  leave  his 
little  brother  to  the  cold  charity  of  the  busy  world. 

There  was  a  buoy  some  way  out  in  the  Channel,  the  only  token  of 
a  sharp  sunken  rock.  As  it  rose  and  sank  with  the  ground  swell 
Reuben's  sympathies  went  out  towards  it,  as  a  living  thing.  It 
clings  to  its  anchorage  with  that  tenacity  that  made  men  choose"  the 
anchor  for  the  sign  of  hope ;  it  clings  blindly  with  brute  fidelity  to  its 
forced  anchorage,  but  it  has  nothing  to  fear  or  hope  from  storm  or 
sunshine:  life  and  death  are  for  the  craft  that  thread  the  Channel 
beyond.  And  then  his  mind  wandered  back  to  the  despised  canvas. 
Did  she  know  that  every  line  and  every  tint  was  bom  directly  of  her 
influence,  was  inspired  by  her  gracious  smile,  or  prompted  by  her  grave 
opinion  ?  It  was  her  work,  and  she  did  not  own  it ;  it  was  the  monu- 
ment of  his  love,  the  only  relic  left  him  of  his  hopeful  life  in  sight  of 
No*  623  (yo.  csLin.  H.  a.)  XX 
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her ;  and  the  only  relic  of  her  left  to  him  was  a  relic  not  of  her,  only 
of  what  she  had  declined  to  receive  at  his  hands.  The  intensest 
consciousness  does  not  soliloquise  in  words ;  if  he  had  been  forced  to 
seek  them,  they  would  have  seemed  few  and  empty.  It  is  hard, 
inefiFably  hard  I  It  seems  to  be  true.  What  then  ?  It  cannot  be 
true.     It  is  true.     Oh  me  I  and  it  is  hard  I 

And  then  the  sense  of  dreary  anchorage  upon  a  hidden  duty  faded, 
and  lie  felt  like  a  drowning  man,  clutching  at  he  knew  not  what  as 
strong  waves  sucked  him  back,  bruised  and  battered,  to  foreseen  de- 
struction ;  and  then  it  was  not  the  boat's  gunwale,  nor  the  slippery 
rock  or  yielding  herbage  that  he  was  gnusping  in  the  hard  death 
struggle,  but  a  soft,  firm  hand,  warm  and  gentle  to  the  touch,  and  to 
be  saved  by  that  was  a  pleasure,  even  if  the  salvation  had  been 
death.  But  then — it  was  hardly  a  dream,  though  the  hand  felt  very 
like  hers  as  he  had  said  *  Good-bye '  only  the  afternoon  before, — then 
he  seemed  to  feel  those  soft  sweet  fingers  firmly  and  gently  unloosen- 
ing the  clutch  by  which  he  clung  to  them  and  life.  What  right  had 
he  to  cling  to  her?  Yet  he  clung,  and  with  gentle,  irresistible 
touch  she  unclasped  his  clinging  fingers ;  and  as  in  a  dream  one  falls 
through  space,  waking  prostrate  with  a  palpitating  heart,  so  Reuben 
wondered,  was  it  all  a  dream,  as  his  eyes  opened  again  upon  the 
mist  and  he  loosed  the  convulsive  grasp  which  crushed  and  half 
uprooted  the  wiry  heather  shoots. 

There  is  a  strange  incredulity  in  some  sick  men  when  at  last  the 
skilled  judgment  pronounces  that  their  days  are  numbered.  Very 
few  can  grasp,  while  they  still  live,  and  suflfer  no  more — it  may  be 
less — than  yesterday,  that  a  day  is  coming,  is  near,  when  they, 
their  living  selves,  will  be  numbered  with  the  painless  dead.  They 
come  back  again  and  again  to  the  thought  with  a  scared  surprise, 
how  should  so  strange  a  tale  be  true  ?  So  Seuben  again  and  again 
faced  his  blank  surprise ;  his  world  had  turned  to  a  shadow  of  dark, 
cold  emptiness.  How  could  he  live  ?  And  yet  not  a  visible  reason 
for  his  life  and  effort  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  his 
fellows'  sight  and  feeling.  His  mind  was  dazed,  his  limbs  paralysed ; 
every  sense  but  that  of  sight  seemed  closed,  and  what  he  saw  was 
only  like  a  shadow  of  what  he  felt.  It  crossed  his  mind  like  a  recol- 
lection from  some  former  state  of  existence,  that  a  clear  horizon  lay 
behind  the  mist,  that  sometimes  the  sun  shone  upon  clear  outlines 
of  the  rock  where  rolling  waves  might  break  in  spray ;  and  so  he 
knew — by  an  effort  he  recalled  to  memory  the  knowledge — that  the 
world  had  not  ceased  to  live  and  love,  to  labour,  suffer,  and  aspire, 
because  he  was  cut  off  from  living  partnership  in  its  cares  and  hopes. 

Hours  had  passed,  and  the  mist  was  falling  still.  The  spirit  of 
his  waking  dreams  had  changed.  The  many  coloured  world,  looming 
dimly  through  the  veil  of  universal  greyness,  seemed  to  float  in  space, 
like  a  child's  toy  balloon,  but  he  and  it  were  held  together  as  if  the 
visionary  earth  and  sea  were  anchored  on  his  aching  heart,  as  if  the 
iron  that  entered  into  his  soul  was  the  solid,  crushing  immovable 
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shadow  of  the  hope  that  was  gone  from  him.  He  had  no  thought  of 
moving ;  distant  sounds  fell  without  meaning  on  his  ears,  till  all  at 
once  he  was  startled  by  the  shriek  of  a  railway  whistle,  that  began 
oddly  so  as  to  accompany  and  prolong  a  sea-gull's  cry.  Beuben  was 
wet  through,  stiflF,  and  weary  to  the  point  which  makes  change  of 
place  a  luxurious  change  of  uneasiness.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and 
stretched  the  cramped,  chill  limbs,  and  ran  cold  fingers  through 
his  salt  wet  hair.  He  made  an  effort  to  awake.  It  could  not  all  be 
a  bad  dream,  but  a  man  should  rouse  himself  to  know  the  worst. 
What  was  the  worst?  His  thought  was, '  I  would  sell  my  soul  to  be  free 
to  cut  my  throat  to-night !  The  Devil  take  it  1  Why  isn't  there  even  a 
devil  to  take  body  and  soul  at  a  gift,  when  one  asks  nothing  better  than 
to  be  rid  of  both,  to  escape  the  curse  of  life's  long  emptiness  ? '  He 
was  not  an  irreverent  youth,  nor  much  given  to  swearing  as  a  rule, 
and  the  unwonted  invocation  helped  to  rouse  him.  He  smiled  rather 
grimly  and  said  to  himself,  '  Even  if  there  were  a  devil  to  go  to,  it 
wouldn't  be  much  use  now.'  And  then,  standing  upright  in  the 
mist,  he  looked  at  the  mock  rainbow  over  the  sandbanks,  and  a  vague 
temptation  possessed  him.  There  was  no  hope,  no  outlook,  no  heaven 
of  hope  in  front,  no  way  of  salvation  for  soul  or  body.  Was  it  possible- 

that  there  might  be  a  pleasant  way  of  sinning?     'I  wish '   he 

began,  and  then  he  laughed  aloud  and  pulled  himself  together  more 
wakefully,  and  tried  to  put  some  sane  merriment  in  his  laugh.  ^  I  am 
glad  I  dovSt  ^ish  for  anything,  if  I  can  wish  for  nothing  better  than 
that  there  was  a  devil  for  me  to  go  to  1 ' 

And  so  he  went  back  to  the  station  and  caught  the  Parliamentary^ 
train  to  town ;  and  his  landlady  hoped  he  had  had  a  pleasant  journey 
and  would  not  fail  to  change  his  socks. 
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German  Student  Life. 

*  rilHIS  is  a  subject,'  says  Matthew  Arnold,  writing  of  school  and 
X  university  education,  '  which  can  no  more  be  known  without 
being  treated  comparatively  than  anatomy  can  be  known  without 
being  treated  comparatively.'  If  the  comparison  of  university  life 
abroad  can  do  anything  to  enlighten  us  as  to  which  are  the  defects 
and  which  the  advantages  of  our  own  system,  there  has  never  been 
^.  time  at  which  that  comparison  was  more  needed  than  at  present. 
The  commission  which  has  been  sitting  since  1877  will  soon  be  ready 
to  lay  its  proposals  before  Parliament.  Meanwhile  the  criticisms  of 
its  work  and  the  outcries  of  every  kind  and  from  every  quarter  seem 
to  show  that  there  is  no  agreement  of  opinion  even  as  to  the  general 
principles  on  which  reform  should  be  conducted.  Is  the  university 
or  the  college  system  to  prevail?  Is  the  all-absorbing  influence  of 
the  competitive  system  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  increasing  ?  If  so,  how 
ts  any  hope  to  be  held  out  to  a  professor  who  refuses  to  be  limited  to 
u  digest  of  '  tips,'  of  securing  an  audience  worthy  of  his  efforts  ? 
Are  we  content  that  our  universities  should  continue  to  be  upper 
schools  ?  Or  are  we  to  make  an  effort  after  something  worthy  of 
the  name  of  university  culture  and  research  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  less 
or  more  of  '  Lehrfreiheit '  and  *  Lemfreiheit  ? '  Are  our  professors  to 
be  under  less  or  more  stringent  limitations  than  before  ?  Are  our 
undergraduates  to  be  treated  less  or  more  like  schoolboys  ?  Finally, 
is  our  teaching  to  be  ultimately  altogether  secular,  or  is  religion  in 
any  way,  and  if  so  in  what  way,  to  be  retained  ? 

These  are  questions  of  principle.  To  pass  on  to  criticism  of  de- 
tails  before  we  have  any  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to 
create,  is  merely  to  continue  that  haphazard  tinkering  which  Eng- 
lish reformers  are  so  fond  of.  It  may  be  answered  that,  although 
our  imiversities  (and  for  that  matter  our  Constitution  and  our  Na- 
tional Church)  are  compromises  between  two  systems,  still  in  practice 
they  are  found  to  work  fairly  well.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  see  that  at  least  any  changes  we  make  are  consistently 
determined  by  a  definite  idea.  At  any  rate  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  German  universities,  which  are  at  least 
consistent ;  and  if,  after  all,  we  prefer  our  own  anomalous  mixture 
of  college  and  university,  cram  and  culture,  we  do  it  with  our  eyes 
^pen. 

I  have  used  the  phrase  *  Lemfreiheit.'  In  considering  a  German 
•student's  course  there  is  perhaps  nothing  which  strikes  an  English- 
man so  much  as  his  freedom  from  restraint.  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  later   on    about  freedom  in   the  matter  of  discipline;    at 
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present  I  am  speaking  of  the  freedom  in  choice  and  manner  of  study. 
There  is  at  the  outset  no  matriculation  examination,  no  ^  necessaiy 
subjects'  to  be  got  up  for  preliminary  examinations  of  any  kind. 
The  mathematician  needs  no  classics,  the  theologian  no  mathematics. 
All  the  annoyances  which  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  undergraduate 
meets  with  in  the  shape  of  matriculation,  '  Smalls,'  or  '  Little  Go,* 
have  been  disposed  of  before  the  German  has  left  school.*  In  order  to 
matriculate  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  produce  the  certificate  of 
his  having  passed  the  exit  examination  of  his  school  or  gymnasium. 
Armed  with  this  he  calls  at  the  university  offices,  enters  his  name, 
pays  his  fee,  and  receives  in  exchange  a  book  in  which  the  list  of 
his  lectures  is  to  be  entered,  and  his  student's  card.  This  card  is 
important  as  a  means  of  identification,  and  in  this  respect  takes  the 
place  of  the  cap  and  gown.  A  student  can  be  fined  (28.)  for  not 
having  it  in  his  pocket ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  has  no  interest  in 
being  without  it,  as  it  carries  with  it  certain  privileges,  and  more- 
over, in  matters  of  discipline,  delivers  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  authorities. 

At  the  time  of  matriculating  the  student  selects  the  subject 
which  he  intends  to  study.  He  is  free  to  choose — philology,  theology, 
philosophy,  law,  mathematics,  science,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
this  he  does  at  the  very  outset.  He  is  not  required  to  split  up  his 
course  by  spending  half  of  it  in  continuation  of  school  work.  He  is 
a  specialist  from  the  first. 

The  process  of  matriculation  is,  however,  not  yet  complete.  Two 
days  later  he  is  summoned  before  the  pro-rector  (who  corresponds 
to  our  vicQ-chancellor),  and  is  formally  admitted  by  shaking  hands, 
after  a  few  words  of  advice  and  exhortation^ 

The  '  Lemfreiheit '  does  not  end  with  the  free  choice  of  a  faculty. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  one's  lectures.  Unless  one  is 
prepared  beforehand  with  a  definite  programme,  this  is  often  no  easy 
business.  Such  a  wealth  of  subjects  appears  in  the  professors'  an- 
nouncements that  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  field  of  human  know- 
ledge were  covered  in  a  single  semester's  lectures.  There  is,  however, 
no  immediate  necessity  to  come  to  a  final  decision  as  to  whom  you 
will  hear.  (A  German  professor  does  not  '  lecture,'  he  '  reads,'  and 
the  student  '  hears.')  There  is  not  only  no  restriction  as  to  what 
lectures  the  student  attends,  but  there  is  every  facility  for  him  to 
please  himself.  He  is  free  to  give  any  lecturer  a  trial  for  a  week  or 
so.  This  attendance  in  the  capacity  rather  of  a  guest  than  of  a 
regular  hearer  wjknown  by  the  term  '  Hospitiren.'  After  a  week  ojr 
two  the  student  TOBxpected  to  settle  down  to  the  lectures  he  prefers, 
and  then  he  pays  the  proper  fees  to  the  quaestor,  and  shortly  after 


*  It  maj  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  step  was  made  in  this  direction  in  England 
when  what  is  called  the  *  Certificate  BiEamination  *  was  instituted.  This  examination 
is  held  at  the  public  schools,  and  the  certificate  of  having  passed  it  exonerates  t 
candidate  from  '  Smalls,*  and  in  many  cases  from  matriculation,  at  Oxford. 
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makes  a  formal  call  on  the  professor  to  obtain  his  signature  in  the 
'  Anmeldungs-buch.' 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  this  call, 
though  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  university  etiquette  after- 
wards. To  be  correct,  the  student  is  usually  expected  to  make  his 
call  between  twelve  and  one,  attired  in  full  evening  dress,  including 
white  gloves.  This  is  not  de.  rigueur,  and  in  fact  in  the  case  of  a 
foreigner  is  hardly  looked  for.  The  comic  part  of  the  proceeding  is 
that  the  student  is  as  likely  as  not  to  find  the  professor  in  that  most 
unsavoury  morning  costume  of  Germany,  which  consists  of  slippers, 
dressing  gown  (with  what  looks  very  like  a  night-shirt  beneatii),  and 
long  pipe.  j^ 

The  days  of  '  Hospitireii^ being  over,  the  student  settles  down  to 
his  lectures  for  the  semester.  And  no  light  work  is  before  him.  The 
semester  lasts  about  four  months,  and  the  professors  do  not  spare 
themselves.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  a  pro- 
fessor seldom  lectures  less  than  four  hours  a  week.  Professor  Lotze,^ 
whom  I  heard  regularly  at  Gottingen,  and  who  was  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  lectured  eight  hours  a  week.  I  have  heard  of  professors 
who  lecture  on  an  average  three  hours  daily  throughout  the  semester.' 

The  manner  of  lecturing  is  tolerably  uniform  throughout  the 
German  universities.  The  lecture  room  is  large  and  bare,  with  rows 
of  desks  and  a  raised  seat  at  one  end.  Almost  invariably  every  stu- 
dent is  in  his  place  before  the  quarter  past  the  hour  strikes.  Punc- 
tually at  the  stroke  of  the  quarter  the  professor  enters,  and  almost 
before  he  is  in  his  seat  one  hears  the  invariable  introduction,  ,*  Meine 
Herren.'  If  a  student  is  late  he  receives  his  reproof  not  from  the 
professor,  but  from  the  scraping  boots  of  his  fellow-students.  The 
common  plan  of  lecturing  is  to  spend  about  half-an-hour  in  tolerably 
rapid  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  remaining  quarter  in  delibe- 
rate dictation  of  a  summary  of  the  lecture.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  are  obvious,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  adopted  in 
England.  If  a  professor  lectures  throughout  slowly  enough  for  his 
words  to  be  taken  down,  the  student  feels  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  saving  of  time  if  the  lecture  had  been  printed.  I^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lecturing  is  rapid  throughout,  the  student's  notes  are 
disorderly  and  comparatively  useless,  and,  if  it  is  a  difiScult  subject, 


-  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  this 
distinguished  philosopher.  By  his  vohiminons  works,  the  result  of  a  life  of  profound 
study,  first  in  medicine  and  natural  science,  and  afterwards  in  philosophy,  he  being 
dead  yet  speaketh.  When  the  translation,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  comes  to  be  read  and  known  in  England,  his  title  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  the  philosophers  of  this  century  will  be  acknowledged. 

'  I  mention  these  details,  because,  when  the  proposals  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commission  with  regard  to  professors  were  made  known,  exception  was  taken  not 
merely  to  the  proposed  restrictions  on  their  freedom,  but  to  the  amount  ezptoted 
from  them,  an  objection  which  materially  weakens  one's  sympathy  with  their  <^iier- 
wise  justifiable  dislike  of  restriction^ 
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the  lecture  has  probably  done  him  little  good.  As  it  is,  a  student's 
notes  do  not  represent  all  that  he  has  acquired,  but,  so  far  as  they  go^ 
they  are  perfectly  orderly  and  complete.  The  notes  are  always  taken, 
not  in  books,  but  in  small  packets  of  paper  stitched  together  which 
can  be  added  to  according  to  need,  and  these  MS.  notes  (or  ^  Hefb,'  as 
they  are  called)  are  available,  not  only  for  the  student  himself,  but 
for  anyone  studying  the  subject.     One  continually  sees  notices  posted 

in  a  university,  'Wanted,  notes  of  Prof. 's  lectures  for  such  and 

such  a  semester.'  I  have  in  my  possession  a  considerable  batch  of 
notes  of  Prof.  Lotze's  lectures,  copied  in  this  way  from  the  *  Heft '  of  a 
fellow-student,  and  they  are  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  parts  of 
his  lectures  dictated.  I  venture  to  doubt  if  any  Oxford  undergra- 
duate's notes  would  have  any  such  market  value. 

Returning  to  the  course  of  study  for  the  degree,  we  find  through- 
out the  same  *  Lemfreiheit. ' 

Attendance  at  a  certain  number  of  lectures  is  necessary,  but  this 
requirement  is  very  liberally  understood.  The  professor's  signature 
in  the  *  Anmeldungs-buch '  is  the  only  evidence  of  attendance  re- 
quired ;  and  this  signature  is  only  refused  in  cases  of  constant  non- 
attendance.  The  professor  has  no  roll-call,  and  in  the  larger 
universities  has  hardly  any  means  of  noting  who  is  present.  Very 
commonly  attendance  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  semester 
would  secure  the  professor's  signature. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  department  of  this  'Freiheit'  is  the 
freedom  to  pass  from  one  university  to  another  without  interruption 
to  the  regular  co|d|Be.  The  various  universities  of  Germany  form  one 
system.  There  ^tilmost  as  much  uniformity  among  them  as  among 
the  different  colflpes  in  Oxford.  This  parity  of  system  makes  it  a 
matter  of  perfecl^ease  to  pass  from  one  to  another.  The  only  for- 
malities to  be  observed  in  such  a  case  are  for  the  student  to  obtain  a 
certificate  of  honourable  dismissal  from  the  university  he  is  leaving, 
and  to  deposit  this,  together  with  a  small  fee,  with  the  secretary  of 
the  imiversity  he  is  joining,  and  he  is  then  admitted  to  rematricula- 
tion  by  the  ordinary  process  of  hand-shaking.  The  only  analogy  to 
this  freedom  I  can  think  of  in  England — and  that  so  faint  and 
distant  a  one  that  the  comparison  is  almost  grotesque — is  the 
partial  system  of  intercollegiate  lectures.  If  every  imdergraduate  in 
Oxford  were  free  to  select  any  lecture,  on  any  subject  in  his  depart- 
ment, in  any  college,  his  freedom  would  still  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  that  of  the  German  student.  The  latter  has  before  him  the 
calendars  of  twenty  universities.  He  is  perfectly  free  to  select  the 
lectures  that  suit  him  best  in  any  one  of  them.  He  can  arrange  to 
hear  Zeller  at  Berlin  one  semester,  Wundt  at  Leipzig  the  next,  and 
Kuno  Fischer  at  Heidelberg  the  third.  The  advantages  of  this 
freedom  are  obvious.  The  student  can  graduate  his  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  can  arrange  to  '  hear '  all  the  most  distinguished  professors 
on  his  subject  in  Germany.  Different  universities  naturally  gain 
special  reputation  for  particular  faculties  ;  but  this  reputation  is  liable 
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to  continual  change  with  the  change  of  professors,  and  is  not  constant 
like  the  reputation  of  Cambridge  for  mathematics,  and  Oxford  for 
the  final  classical  school.  Berlin,  for  instance,  is  particularly  strong 
at  present  in  the  faculty  of  history,  boasting  among  its  professors  the 
distinguished  names  of  Banke,  Droysen,  Traitschke,  Mommsen,  and 
Curtius.  In  theology,  until  lately,  Bonn  had  a  great  reputation.  In 
more  advanced  criticism  perhaps  Gottingen  at  present  takes  the 
lead  with  Eitschl,  Schulze,  and  Duhm.  For  medicine  I  believe 
Vienna,  Strasburg,  and  Heidelberg  have  the  pre-eminence.  Art  is 
best  studied  at  Munich,  archaeology  probably  at  Berlin  under  Cur- 
tius and  Mommsen. 

There  are  other  minor  advantages  in  this  freedom  to   change 
from  one  university  to  another.     For  instance,  a  student   at   the 
outset  of  his  course,  and  fresh  from  the  severe  work  of  his  gymnasium 
examination,  often  avails  himself  of  his  liberty  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
see  life  a  little  before  plunging  again  into  hard  work.     For  this  he 
will  probably  choose  a  university  where  the  life  is  '  flott,'  such  as 
Heidelberg  or  Jena.     After  a  semester  or  two  thus  passed  he  can 
break  away  from  the  companion«hips  he  has  made,  and  start  afresh 
in  a  new  university  with  no  hindrance  (beyond  the  habits  he  has 
formed)   to  hard  work.     Students   even   change  their   universities 
according  to  the  season,  choosing  Heidelberg,  or  Bonn,  or  Jena  for 
the  summer  semester,  and  one  of  the  large  towns,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  or 
Vienna,  for  the  winter.    A  slight  instalment  of  such  liberty  is  some- 
times asked  for  at  Oxford.     An  undergraduate  sometimes  finds  that, 
what  with  the  numerous  lectures  he  is  expected  to  attend,  and  what 
with  the  social  distractions  at  Oxford,  his  only  chance  of  success  is 
to  escape  for  a  term  to  a  serener  atmosphere,  whether  in  Germany 
or  elsewhere.     Such  a  request  is  sometimes  granted ;  in  my  own  case 
I  owed  much  to  such  indulgence.     But  it  is  often  refused ;  and  the 
undergraduate   is  compelled   to   go   on  wasting    his  all-important 
mornings  in  attending  lectures  which  he  will  never  have  time  to 
digest,  till  the  schools  find  him  with  vast  stores  of  information  in  his 
note-book  but  very  little  in  his  head.     One  is  tempted  to  question  in 
such  cases  whether  this  enforced  attendance  is  not  a  confession  of 
weakness ;  whether  beneath  it  there  is  not  a  suspicion  that  if  once  the 
door  were  thrown  open  great  numbers  of  undergraduates  might  find 
that  there  are  better  places  for  really  hard  work  than  Oxford.     It 
might  be  well  for  us  if  we  imitated  the  Germans  and  had  a  little 
more  competition  among  the  tutors  and  lecturers,  and  a  little  less 
among  the  undergraduates.     But  of  this  more  anon. 

We  have  now  accompanied  the  German  student,  somewhat 
rapidly,  through  his  matriculation  and  his  lectures,  observing 
specially  his  freedom  from  constraint.  We  come  next  to  the  process 
of  graduation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  yet  we  have  mentioned  no  university 
examination.  From  the  time  the  *Abiturienten-Examen*  (the  exami- 
nation on  leaving  the  gymnasium)  is  passed,  there  is  no  further 
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examination  until  the  student  is  at  the  end  of  his  undergraduate 
days.  (At  Oxford  the  ordinary  number  of  examinations  before  the 
degree  is  five — matriculation,  responsions,  moderations,  divinity, 
final — to  say  nothing  of  all  the  scholarship  examinations  which  many 
undergraduates  take,  and  the  terminal '  collections '  which  are  common 
to  all.) 

The  degree  examination  is  peculiar  in  many  ways.  First,  it  is  a 
private  individual  affair ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not  competitive.  About 
half  a  year  before  the  student  has  completed  his  six  semesters  he 
makes  a  formal  application  to  be  examined,  sending  in  at  the  same 
time  his  *  Anmeldungs-buch '  with  the  signatures  of  the  professors 
whose  lectures  he  has  attended.  If  these  papers  are  satisfactory  he 
has  assigned  to  him  a  subject  (or  rather,  I  believe,  a  choice  of  sub- 
jects) on  which  he  is  to  write  a  dissertation.  This  work,  which  is 
usually  of  considemble  dimensions,  must  show  originality,  and  a 
suflBciently  deep  and  wide  grasp  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  noted, 
in  passing,  what  a  difierence  this  requirement  makes  in  the  method 
of  a  man's  study.  With  us  the  safe  man  is  the  one  who  ties  himself 
down  most  closely  to  text-books  and  '  tips,'  while  the  man  who 
follows  his  bent  into  a  special  province  and  aims  at  originality  does 
so  in  the  full  consciousness  that  his  method  probably  will  not '  pay.' 
I  merely  mention  the  difference,  and  do  not  enter  on  the  question 
whether  the  German  '  Arbeit '  could  be  introduced  at  Oxford.  The 
objection  is  probably  too  true,  that  in  the  general  state  of  culture 
with  us  such  a  dissertation,  in  aiming  at  originality,  would  end  in 
being  mere  essay-writing  and  proportionately  shallow  and  vapid. 

If  the  *  Arbeit '  is  considered  satisfactory,  a  day  is  appointed  for 
the  rest  of  the  examination.  But  here  again  great  freedom  is 
allowed.  The  examination  being  a  private  and  separate  affair  for 
each  student,  and  there  being  no  competition,  he  can  on  reasonable 
grounds  obtain  a  postponement.  The  system  is  throughout  elastic, 
and  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  student  is  no  longer  a 
schoolboy,  but  a  rational  being  in  earnest  in  the  search  for  know- 
ledge. The  examination  is  viva  voce^  and  occupies  some  hours.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ground  has  been  already 
traversed  in  the  written  '  Arbeit,'  and  that  that  is  the  backbone  of 
the  examination.  When  the  viva  voce  is  satisfactorily  passed,  the 
candidate  is  eligible  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
is  formally  presented  with  his  diploma.  He  has  now  risen  out  of  that 
in-Germany-much-to-be-pitied  class — the  great  untitled,*  and  hence- 
forward in  private  and  public  is  addressed  as  Herr  Doctor. 

So  much  then  for  the  German  student's  course  of  study  and  its 
*Freiheit.'     We  might  follow  him  still  further  through  the  steps 


*  A  GermaD,  and  especiallj  a  German  tradesman,  wiU  use  the  most  praiseworthy 
ingenuitj  to  avoid  addressing  you  as  plain  Herr  So-and-so.  If  you  are  an  under- 
graduate he  wiU  invariably  write  '  Herr  Student  Jones/  If  you  have  not  even  this 
distinction,  yon  are  at  least  <  High  weU-bom  Mr.  Jones.* 
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■which  answer  to  our  Fellowships  ;  but  before  we  part  company  with 
the  undergraduate  we  must  notice  how  he  lives,  how  he  amuses 
himself,  to  what  extent  he  is  under  supervision ;  and,  finally,  we  must 
say  a  word  about  his  expenses. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  German  universities  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  college  where  the  students  live  together.  The  idea 
of  the  college  within  the  university  is  more  or  less  that  of  a  com- 
bination of  school  supervision  with  academical  culture.  Such  an 
idea  is  quite  foreign  to  the  German  system.  From  the  moment  a 
student  enters  the  university  he  is  as  free  and  unfettered  as  any  other 
citizen.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  in  his  favour.  The  first 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  choose  a  lodging.  The  student's  room  is 
very  much  what  might  be  expected,  and  does  not  call  for  any  very 
special  description.  It  is  probably  a  good  deal  more  simply  fur- 
nished than  the  English  undergraduate's.  Instead  of  the  pictures  of 
school  and  college  elevens,  or  eights,  or  fifteens,  will  probably  be 
found  photographs  of  the  student's  corps ;  and,  instead  of  cricket 
bats  and  tennis  rackets,  old  *  Schlagers '  (duelling  swords)  and  basket 
helmets.  The  German  takes  much  less  pride  in  his  room,  and 
bestows  much  less  attention  on  it,  than  the  Englishman,  because  with 
the  former  it  is  a  mere  work  room.  He  seldom  entertains  his  firiends 
in  it.  There  are  none  of  the  delightful  breakfast,  luncheon,  and 
supper  parties  in  the  student's  room.  Not  even  the  '  wine '  and  the 
card  party  take  place  in  the  student's  lodgings.  All  such  entertain- 
ments are  given  at  the  restaurant  or  the  corps  room.  Possibly, 
however,  what  is  lost  in  social  enjoyment  by  the  absence  of  private 
festivities  is  gained  in  work.  Students  in  Germany  scarcely  ever 
share  the  same  room,  and  hence  the  '  Wohnung'  is  kept  religiously 
for  each  man's  private  study. 

The  social  element  of  Oxford  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  its  chief 
advantages,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  carried  to  an  extent  that  sacrifices  a 
man's  independence  and  development.  There  is  a  sort  of  fiienzy  to 
have  many  friends  and  to  be  always  with  them.  The  result  is  that  many 
men  are  never  alone — a  state  of  things  which  is  as  fatal  to  moral  in* 
dependence  as  it  is  to  hard  work.  From  this,  as  much  as  firom  any* 
thing,  arises  that  tyranny  of  public  opinion  which  makes  it  as  heinous 
a  sin  to  wear  an  old-fashioned  hat  as  it  would  be  to  go  to  a  Dissenting 
chapel  on  Sundays.  We  hear  sometimes  of  the  '  solitude  of  great* 
ness ' — a  phrase  which  might  profitably  be  dropped  about  in  Uni- 
versity Club  rooms.  At  Orfbrd  a  man  must  be  very  great  or  a  very 
marked  outsider  to  secure  much  of  this  solitude. 

Passing  next  to  the  German  student's  amusements,  we  come  im- 
mediately to  the  perhaps  threadbare  theme  of  duelling.  It  may 
sound  strange  to  speak  of  this  as  an  amusement,  but  I  have  done  so  in- 
tentionally. My  belief  is  that  the  best  explanation  of  the  persistence 
of  the  institution  is  that  it  is  the  German  student's  one  and  only 
active  amusement.  It  is  this  attribute  of  duelling — viz.  that  it  meets 
the  needs  which  in  England  are  met  by  cricket,  rowing,  football,  &c.— » 
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vhich  I  shall  try  to  point  out.  The  common  idea  is  that  the  student 
duel  is  simply  to  repel  an  insult,  and  that  the  system  is  kept  up  be* 
cause  the  German  student  is  particularly  pugnacious  and  quarrelsome. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  ideas  is  true.  The  German  student 
is  by  no  means  fiery,  and  is  remarkable  for  his  studied  and  cere* 
monious  politeness.  Speaking  only  of  ordinary  German  student 
gatherings,  and  not  of  those  beer-concerts  which  are  attended  only  by 
men  who  are  deliberately  looking  out  for  a  challenge,  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  more  provocations  are  given  at  any  undergraduate 
wine  party  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  than  at  any  corresponding 
'  Kneipe '  in  Germany.  There  will  probably  be  just  as  much  disputing 
and  contradiction,  and  ten  times  more  of  what  is  called  bally-ragging 
at  the  former  than  at  the  latter. 

The  fact  is,  the  various  corps  in  a  university  are  just  like  so  many 
college  boating  or  cricket  clubs  with  us.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  duelling  is  simply  a  trial  of  skill  between  the  representatives  of 
rival  corps.  For  instance,  the  members  of  each  corps  are  ranked 
nimierically  according  to  their  standing  of  seniority  and  fighting  profi- 
ciency. Every  time  that  No.  4  of  a  certain  corps  is  promoted  to  the 
third  place,  he  is  expected  to  show  his  qualifications  for  the  more  ex- 
alted honour  by  challenging  in  turn  No.  3  of  each  of  the  other  corps. 
He  may  of  course  allow  sufficient  intervals  for  the  wounds  of  one  duel 
to  heal  before  the  next ;  but  he  has  not  vindicated  the  honour  of  his 
corps  till  he  has  fought  his  way  through  all  the  other  No.  3's.  To 
bring  about  these  duels  he  either  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  fall- 
ing foul  of  the  man  he  is  to  fight,  or  else  he  sends  a  friend  who 
politely  and  ceremoniously  calls  on  his  opponent  with  a  formal  insult. 

*  Empfehlung  von  Herm und  er  schickt  Ihnen  ein  "  dummer 

Junge."'*  But  the  quarrel  may  be  provoked,  in  much  less  formal 
manner,  by  a  push  or  a  refusal  to  make  room.  The  offended  party 
thereupon  offers  his  card  and  politely  asks  for  that  of  his  opponent. 
Everything  is  ceremoniously  civil.     '  Darf  ich  um  die  Karte  bitten  ?  ' 

*  Sehr  angenehm.'  This  exchange  of  cards  is  followed  up  by  a  call 
from  a  friend  of  the  offended  party  in  which  he  asks  if  the  other  will 
vdthdraw  the  opprobrious  epithet.  The  common  form  of  refusal 
would  be  'EsfSllt  mir  gar  nicht  ein'  (*I  shouldn't  think  of  it'j. 
The  envoy  then  asks  for  satis&ction,  and  the  duel  is  arranged.  There 
are  various  terms  on  which  the  encounter  can  be  fixed,  according  to 
the  aggravation  of  the  insult  or  the  ambition  of  the  parties.  Within 
the  limits  of  ordinary  student  duelling — ^which  is  with  'Schlager'  and 
not  with  sabre  or  pistol — the  extreme  form  of  challenge  is  *ohne 
Miitzen  und  Secundanten'  (without  caps  and  seconds),  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  technical  abbreviation,  *  ohne  ohne.' 

Steadfastly  resolving  to  suppress  my  insular  prejudices  and  to 
judge  with  unbiassed  mind,  I  went  to  the  duelling  room  as  eager  for 
a  revelation  of  the  heroic  aspect,  as  any  novice  about  to  be  initiated 


•  Mr. '8  compliments,  and  he  sends  you  a  'young  fooL' 
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into  spiritualism  could  be  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  supernatural.  I 
must  confess  that  no  ethereal  phantom  ever  more  effectually  baffled 
the  dull  grossness  of  sense.  Perhaps  the  closeness  of  the  room,  thick 
with  the  confined  tobacco  of  yesterday's  festivities,  or  the  bathos  of 
students  eating  sausages  during  the  encounter,  or  the  business-like 
indifference  of  the  waiters  passing  in  and  out,  or  the  fumes  of  the 
cigars  before  breakfast  on  a  hot  summer  morning,  or  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  padding  and  iron  spectacles  were  conditions  unfavourable 
to  the  heroic.  At  any  rate,  insular  or  not,  I  must  confess  that  when 
the  blood  began  to  ooze  and  spurt  every  other  feeling  gave  way  to  an 
invincible  nausea  and  disgust.  I  certainly  had  not  realised  that  there 
could  be  so  much  bloodshed  with  so  little  damage.  Knowing  that 
these  duels  were  scarcely  ever  attended  with  any  danger,  I  had 
imagined  that  the  first  slit  decided  them.  But  I  found  that  the  rule 
was  ten  minutes  of  actual  fighting  (pauses  not  counted)  for  freshmen 
('  Fiichse '),  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  seniors  ('  Burschen '),  unless  an 
artery  were  cut.  This  I  discovered  in  cases  like  the  present,  where  the 
duel  was  onesided,  meant  considerable  use  of  the  sponge  and  mop. 

It  is  a  pity  the  disgusting  element  is  so  strong,  as  it  destroys  the 
humour  of  the  affair.  Before  the  unpleasantness  began,  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  preserving  an  expression  of  face  befitting  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  the  com- 
batants were  not  students,  but  a  couple  of  elderly  gentlemen.  The 
corpulence  from  the  padding,  the  enormous  stiff  black  stocks  (worn 
to  protect  the  throat),  and  the  big  round  iron  spectacles  irresistibly 
suggested  a  Mr.  Pickwick  and  a  Mr.  Wardle. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  what  I  call  ordinary  student  duel- 
ling— that,  namely,  which  is  conducted  with  the  '  Schlager,'  a  long  and 
very  thin  sword  with  basket  hilt,  sharpened  only  at  the  tip.  In  this 
kind  of  duel  the  combatants  are  padded  all  over  the  body  to  the  knees, 
the  right  arm  is  guarded  with  very  thick  bandages,  and  the  neck  and 
eyes  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  The  parrying  is  done  with  the 
sword  arm,  which  is  held  above  the  head.  The  object  is  to  whip  the 
*  Schlager '  over  the  opponent's  sword  arm  so  as  to  reach  the  face.  The 
blows  are  given  so  fast  that  one  sees  nothing,  but  only  hears  the  con- 
stant thud  on  the  padded  arm.  The  seconds,  who  stand  in  a  strad- 
dling attitude  (almost  beneath  the  principals)  with  drawn  swords,  have 
to  stop  the  encounter  by  striking  the  swords  up  whenever  they  see  a 
touch.  The  umpire,  who  stands  by,  gives  the  signal  *  los ! '  for  begin- 
ning, and  takes  notes  in  a  pocket-book  of  the  wounds  inflicted. 

This  kind  of  duelling  is  winked  at  by  the  authorities.  But  occa- 
sionally, perhaps  on  an  average  twice  in  a  semester  at  a  single  imi- 
versity,  a  much  more  serious  encounter  takes  place.  This  is  regular 
sabre  duelling  with  no  bandages  except  the  throat  guard.  It  is,  of 
course,  strictly  prohibited.  In  consequence  it  is  kept  much  more 
secret,  and  I  should  probably  have  heard  less  about  it  but  for  an  un- 
fortunate instance  in  which  one  such  duel  ended  fatally.  The  trial  of 
the  survivor,  which  I  attended,  was  rather  a  revelation  to  me.     It 
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proved,  what  I  have  pointed  out,  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  duel, 
even  in  its  extreme  form,  is  that  it  is  the  only  outlet  for  athletic 
rivalry.  Even  in  this  case  the  quarrel  had  been  intentionally  pro- 
voked by  the  deceased  from  ambition  to  establish  a  reputation.  He 
had  accordingly  selected  an  opponent  of  fighting  fame  in  one  of  the 
best  corps  (the  *  Hannoveraners '),  and  had  aggravated  the  offence  in 
order  to  ensure  a  challenge  to  sabre  instead  of '  Schlager.'  If  he  had 
been  an  English  undergraduate,  he  would  have  probably  entered  for 
the  three  miles  or  the  'varsity  sculls ;  but,  being  a  German,  he  had  no 
outlet  for  his  ambition — no  way  of  showing  his  strength  or  skill — :but 
in  the  duel  in  which  he  lost  his  life. 

The  subject  of  duelling  naturally  suggests  the  other  prominent 
feature  of  the  corps  student's  life.  This  is  the  *  Kneipe.'  I  am  afraid 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  student's  two  gi*eat  recommendations 
to  social  fame  are,  ist,  the  number  of  faces  he  has  succeeded  in 
gashing ;  and,  2nd,  the  number  of  gallons  of  weak  beer  he  has  been 
known  to  consume  at  a  sitting.  In  the  face  of  such  a  confession  it  is 
difficult  to  contradict  M.  Benan's  famous  epigram,  that  the  Germans 
have  been  many  centuries  learned,  but  are  not  yet  civilised.  The 
subject  of  student  beer-drinking  is  not  an  inviting  one.  Not  that 
there  is  any  great  amount  of  drunkenness ;  the  beer  is  too  weak  for 
that.  Quantity,  not  quality,  is  the  thing  aimed  at.  But  it  is  a  coarse 
and  tedious  proceeding.  Its  dulness  is  not  even  relieved  by  the 
devilry  of  a  big  Oxford  '  wine.'   *  It  is  worse  than  sinful,  it  is  vulgar.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here,  as  everywhere,  the  German 
student  is  elaborately  ceremonious — another  evidence,  perhaps,  of 
M.  Benan's  saying.  For  elaborate  ceremony  is  not,  as  one  might 
suppose,  a  mark  of  high  civilisation,  but  the  reverse.  When 
Stanley  met  Livingstone  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  the  American  and 
the  Englishman  would  have  dispensed  with  all  ceremony ;  but,  in 
deference  to  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the  Arabs,  the  meeting  was  con- 
ducted with  proper  ceremony.  *  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume  ?  *  was  all 
that  was  said,  with  bows  and  lifting  of  hats.  And  this  is  what  we 
should  expect  if,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says,  ceremony  is  originally 
only  the  deprecating,  by  outward  sign,  of  anger  or  attack  on  the  part 
of  a  stranger,  and  is  shown  to  perfection  in  the  little  dog  which,  at 
the  approach  of  a  big  dog,  throws  itself  on  its  back  to  show  by  this 
ceremony  its  inability  both  to  offer  and  resist  attack. 

Betuming  to  the  German  student,  ceremony  prevails  everywhere. 
Even  friends  scarcely  ever  meet  without  lifting  their  hats  to  each 
other,  and  distant  acquaintances  would  not  think  of  omitting  it. 
Introductions  are  essential.  Bather  than  enter  into  a  conversation 
without  introduction,  a  student  will  formally  introduce  himself.  If 
at  a  regular  tahle-dUhdte  a  student  has  a  place  allotted  to  him  be- 
tween students  whom  he  does  not  know,  he  takes  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  in  his  place,  and  with  an  elaborate  bow  introduces 
himself.  *Meine  Herren,  darf  ich  mich  vorstellen,  mein  Nahme 
ist '     Whereupon  the  others  return  the  compliment  with  the 
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same  ceremony,  and  inform  him  of  their  own  names.     The  same 
dignified  formality  prevents  anything  approaching  familiarity  even 
among  friends.     There  is  never  any  slapping  on  the  back  or  digging 
in  the  ribs — much  less  any  *  bally-ragging.'     But  this  ceremonial 
formality  is  best  seen  at  the  '  Kneipe.'     There  is  an  elaborate  code  of 
etiquette  in  drinking,  any  breach  of  which  is  punished  by  what  we 
should  call  a  *  sconce ' — that  is,  a  fine  of  a  glass  of  beer  paid  to  the 
party  slighted.     Drinking  by  oneself  is  against  the  rules.     When- 
ever you  drink  you  must  challenge  someone  else.     This  you  do  in 
the  words  *  Ich  komme  Ihnen  einen  halben  (or  einen  ganzen)  vor.' 
In  reply  to  this  challenge  your  friend  has  an  alternative.     He  may 
drink  with  you  at  once,  in  which  case  he  says, '  Ich  komme  mit,'  or 
simply  *  Prosit.'     Or  he  may  simply  acknowledge  the  compliment 
with  a  bow ;  but  in  this  case  he  must  return  your  challenge  within 
three  minutes  (three  beer  minutes = five  ordmary  ones!)  with  the 
words  *  Ich  komme  Ihnen  nach.'     In  either  case  he  must  drink  the 
quantity  (half  or  whole,  as  the  case  may  be)  which  you  originally 
proposed.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  ceremony  rigidly  observed 
in  every  student '  Kneipe.' 

One  redeeming  feature  of  the  '  Kneipe '  is  the  singing.  This  part 
of  the  entertainment  is  more  formally  organised  than  with  us.  The 
students  have  very  good  collections  of  songs  in  their  'Commers- 
biicher,'  and  the  singing  is  generally  not  from  memory  as  with  us, 
but  from  these  books,  the  covers  of  which  are  armed  with  metal 
knobs  to  lift  them  out  of  thebeer  spilt  on  the  tables. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  duel  and  the  *  Kneipe' 
exhaust  the  list  of  the  German  student's  amusements.  There  is  the 
theatre  and  the  Kaffeeconcert,  and  the  universal  *  Kegelbahn.'  It 
is  a  common  form  of  recreation  for  students  to  form  a  party  and 
walk  to  a  neighbouring  village,  play  *  Kegel,'  and  have  supper  at  the 
village  '  Gasthaus,'  and  return  on  foot,  or,  if  possible,  by  train.  The 
indispensable  quality  of  all  the  student's  amusements  is  '  G^miith- 
lichkeit ' — a  word  which  reveals  its  foreign  flavour  by  the  difficulty 
in  translating  it.  It  combines  various  ideas,  such  as  soclableness, 
comfort,  and  absence  of  fatigue.  The  life  of  the  English  under- 
graduate, in  spite  of  all  its  luxury  and  extravagance,  would  be  con 
sidered  very  *  ungemiithlich '  by  the  German.  The  feeling  which 
shows  itself  in  the  cold  bath,  the  severe  training,  the  supreme  efforts 
of  the  running  path  or  the  river,  the  feeling  which  holds  it  *  bad 
form '  to  be  out  of  condition,  is  unknown  to  the  German  student. 
We  have  said  many  hard  things  of  our  own  universities  in  this  com* 
parison ;  but  one  thing  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on,  viz.  that 
with  all  our  luxuries  and  refinements  the  athletic  spirit  is  not  sapped. 
Never  perhaps,  unless  in  ancient  Athens,  has  so  much  luxury  existed 
along  with  such  severe  bodily  training.  In  fact,  so  far  from  de» 
creasing,  the  latter  seems  to  develop  in  proportion  to  the  former. 

But  ^  Gemiithlichkeit '  includes  more  than  the  mere  absence  of 
effort.    It  generally  requires  sociability.     No  one  would  seem  a  more 
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pitiable  object  to  the  German  than  the  solitary  angler  on  a  Highland 
moor.  The  German  likes  to  take  his  pleasure  not  only  in  ease  but 
in  society.  If  he  goes  up  a  mountain,  there  must  be  a  restaurant 
at  the  top  where  he  can  meet  his  friends,  and  drink  a  glass  of  beer, 
and  smoke  a  cigar.  So  important  is  this,  that  if  the  restaurant 
cannot  be  taken  to  the  scenery,  the  scenery  must  be  brought  to  the 
restaurant,  and  this  is  actually  the  case  in  more  than  one  instance; 
I  remember  in  the  Harz  mountains  a  celebrated  waterfall  which  I 
went  to  see.  As  I  was  sitting  with  my  glass  of  beer  and  cigar  at 
the  restaurant  below  it,  another  toiuist  got  into  conversation  with 
me.  After  a  few  moments  he  said,  *  How  fortunate  that  you  arrived 
just  at  the  right  time ;  the  waterfall  is  only  turned  on  at  three  ! ' 

Having  practically  illustrated  the  student's  freedom  from  super- 
vision, it  is  time  we  mentioned  to  what  extent  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  discipline.  First  of  all,  no  professor  has  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  discipline,  unless  he  happen  to  be  the  rector  for  the  time  being, 
or  a  member  of  the  university  court.  This  latter  body,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  alone  takes  cognisance  of  students'  offences. 
Further,  tliere  is  nothing  corresponding  to  our  proctorial  system. 
The  university  takes  no  steps  to  detect  misdemeanours.  If  a  police- 
man catches  the  student  breaking  the  law,  he  must  hand  him  over  at 
once  to  one  of  the  university  beadles.  And  in  general  this  latter 
oflBcial  is  boimd  to  report  any  flagrant  offence  which  may  come  under 
his  notice.  The  university  court  can  inflict  various  punishments. 
These  are  fine,  imprisonment  in  the  university  Career^  *  consilium 
abeundi,'  or  dismissal  firom  the  particular  university  to  which  the 
student  belongs,  but  with  liberty  to  enter  another;  and,  finally, 
relegation,  or  absolute  expulsion,  which  precludes  the  student  from 
entering  any  other  university  in  Germany. 

The  advantages  of  this  laissez-faire  system  are  very  great.  The 
relation  between  professor  and  student  is  never  anything  but  that 
between  teacher  and  learner.  The  result  is,  there  is  absolute  decorum 
and  seriousness  during  lecture.  The  professor  never  has  occasion  to 
say  one  word  about  behaviour.  He  treats  his  audience  as  students 
anxious  for  the  knowledge  which  he  has  to  impart,  and  they  in  their 
behaviour  justify  that  presumption. 

And  not  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  university,  but  in  their 
social  life,  the  students  of  most  universities  are,  in  spite  of  the  laxity 
of  discipline,  very  orderly  and  peaceable.  It  is  true  that  in  past 
times  some  imiversities,  such  as  Jena,  have  been  the  scenes  of  riot ; 
but  this  belonged  to  the  period  when  students  were  ardent  politicians 
and  revolutionists — a  period  which  in  Germany  is  past,  though  it  is 
present  in  Bussia. 

No  wonder  the  German  student  asks  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  not' 
without  a  suggestion  of  contempt,  if  it  is  true  that  we  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  kept  like  schoolboys.     And  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  find  an  answer.    If  one  points  to  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a 
large  element  of  wealthy  idlers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they  reply 
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by  pointing  to  their  corps  students.  The  Sachsen  corps  at  Gottingen^ 
for  instance,  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the  nobility  and  upper  elates. 
Many  of  its  members  come  to  ^  see  life '  and  eojoy  themselves,  and 
to  do  as  little  work  as  if  they  were  at  *  the  House,'  or  *  the  Tavern.' 
One  would  be  sorry  to  say  it  was  the  difference  of  national  character, 
that  Germans  are  naturally  more  law-abiding  than  Eng'lishmen.  I 
have  always  boasted  abroad  of  the  fact  that  our  policemen  are  the  only 
ones  who  do  not  carry  swords,  as  a  proof  of  the  opposite  statement 
So  one  can  only  fall  back  on  '  the  system,'  and  that  already  over- 
burdened scapegoat  has  one  more  charge  to  bear. 

Before  I  leave  the  undergraduate,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  aboat 
his  expenses.  Here,  as  much  as  anywhere,  the  Germans  have  a  great 
advantage  over  us.  The  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  Oxford  system 
will  not  deny  that  it  is  most  unnecessarily  and  unjustifiably  expen- 
sive. One  sometimes  sees  statements  that  an  undergraduate  can 
live  on  sixty  or  seventy  (or  whatever  it  may  be)  pounds  a  year.  Pos- 
sibly such  a  thing  has  been  done.  But  it  is  absurd  to  take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  cut  himself  off  from  all  the  habits  and  social  life 
of  the  place,  and  scraped  through  to  a  degree  by  hard  economy,  as 
any  guide  to  the  real  cost  of  an  Oxford  career.  Besides,  even  if  such 
a  man  has  paid  but  half  the  ordinary  amount,  he  has  received  in 
exchange  but  half  the  advantages.  It  is  the  veriest  commonplace, 
which  is  urged  by  all  Oxford  apologists,  that  the  educationsd  ad- 
vantages are  only  half  what  Oxford  has  to  offer ;  that  the  social  life 
is  fully  as  valuable.  Those  who  defend  Oxford  on  this  ground,  then, 
must  give  up  the  point  of  expense,  for  without  controversy  this  is  the 
most  expensive  part  of  university  life. 

I  shall  take,  then,  an  ordinary  average  student  who  practises 
economy  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  habits  of  the  society 
around  him.  I  take  it  that  an  Oxford  undergraduate  in  one  of  the 
better  colleges,  who  wishes  to  do  his  fair  share  of  hospitality,  and  to 
live  without  either  seclusion  or  ostentation,  cannot  manage  on  less 
than  200?.  a  year. 

In  the  case  of  Germany  I  cannot  tell  what  additional  expense  may 
be  involved  in  belonging  to  a  corps,  but,  as  everything  is  on  the  same 
scale,  it  cannot  be  much.  All  I  shall  do  is  to  mention  my  own 
expenses  for  ordinary  living,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  however  broad  a 
margin  be  left  for  amusements,  the  whole  expense  will  still  be  com- 
paratively trifling. 

My  rooms  (bed-room  and  sitting-room),  in  a  nice  old  house,  with 
a  beautiful  garden,  in  the  best  part  of  Gottingen,  cost  4^.  I5«.  for  the 
whole  semester  ;  that  is,  if  we  liked  to  keep  them,  from  the  middle 
of  April  till  the  end  of  September.  Breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee, 
eggs,  and  bread  and  butter,  about  6d,  Dinner  at  a  regular  student's 
restaurant  (consisting  of  soup,  two  courses  of  meat,  and  stewed  fruit), 
IS.  ic2.  per  diem.  Supper  about  the  same,  if  taken  at  a  restaurant, 
rather  less  if  taken  at  home.  Beyond  these  there  were  no  expenses 
for  board  and  lodging,  except  a  slight  outlay  at  the  beginning  on 
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china  and  cutlery,  a  trifle  for  boot  cleaning,  and  a  small  amount  (only 
the  actual  cost  of  fuel  and  oil)  for  fire  and  light  >¥hen  needed.  The 
university  fees  are  proportionately  moderate.  There  is  first  of  all 
the  matriculation  fee,  which  is  about  \L  Then  each  course  of 
lectures  is  paid  for  separately.  The  charge  varies  between  \l.  and  2I, 
for  a  single  course  for  the  semester,  according  to  the  number  of  hours 
per  week.  It  must  be  remembered  that  everything — whether  it  be 
subscriptions,  theatres,  concerts,  or  what  not — is  on  the  same  scale  of 
rigid  economy.  In  one  town,  for  instance,  where  I  stayed,  I  remem- 
ber that  the  stalls  in  the  theatre  cost  is.  6d.,  and  for  this  one  heard 
a  constant  variety  of  operas  and  plays  very  fairly  rendered.  Alto- 
gether a  student  may  live  comfortably,  not  to  say  luxuriously,  and 
travel  a  little  in  liis  vacation,  for  iQol.  a  year.  Even  this  estimate, 
which  puts  the  ratio  of  expense  at  two  to  one,  is  hardly  accurate. 
The  2CX)i.  ayear  in  England  does  little  more  than  cover  the  expenses 
in  term  time,  and  this  is  but  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year ;  whereas 
the  \QoL  a  year  in  Germany  not  only  covers  the  semesters,  which 
make  nearly  eight  months,  but  leaves  a  margin  for  vacation  tours. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  what  encouragement  the  free- 
dom and  elasticity  of  the  German  university  system  give  to  foreigners 
in  search  of  higher  education.  Great  numbers  of  English  and 
Scotch  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  thfi^jjifferen t  universities  of 
Germany,  continuing  their  studies  frofmthe  point  at  wEchl)ur  own 
universities  leave  them.  An  instance  of  a  German  graduate  coming 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  complete  his  education  is  scarcely,  I 
should  think,  on  record.  But  the  most  important  and  constant 
foreign  element  in  the  German  universities  is  the  American.  For 
one  American  who  comes  to  an  English  university  probably  three 
hundred  go  to  Germany.  In  fact,  the  upper-class  students  in 
America  hardly  regard  their  education  as  complete  till  they  have 
spent  a  year  or  two  at  a  German  university.  At  the  larger  uni- 
versities, such  as  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  there  are  always  great  numbers 
of  Americans;  but  even  at  the  comparatively  small  university  of 
Gottingen  there  is  a  stable  contingent.  The  American '  colony,'  as 
they  call  themselves  at  Gottingen,  have  a  regular  organisation.  A 
book  is  kept,  in  which  all  new  comers  are  enrolled,  and  the  colony  is 
presided  over  by  the  American  of  longest  standing,  who  is  called  *  the 
Patriarch.'  It  is  his  duty  to  look  out  for  new  arrivals  from  the 
States,  assist  them,  if  necessary,  in  finding  lodgings,  and  introduce 
them  to  the  colony.  Every  Saturday  evening  a  *  Kneipe  '  meets  in 
proper  German  student  style,  and  hospitality  is  often  extended,  as  I 
have  reason  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  to  Englishmen  and  other 
foreigners.  The  books  of  the  colonists  date  from  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  and  contain,  among  other  illustrious  names,  that  of 
Ealph  Waldo  Emerson. 

We  have  now,  strictly  speaking,  completed  our  subject,  which  was 
the  life  of  the  student  or  undergraduate.    A  few  words  may,  howev 
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be  added  about  tbe  steps  wbich  correspond  to  Fellowship  examinations 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  prize  Fellowships,  and,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  there  is  not  the  same  need  for  them.  It  is  reasonable  in  Eng- 
land that  a  student  who  has  drained  his  resources  to  enable  him  to 
spend  the  necessary  three  or  four  years  of  expensive  living  at  the 
university,  should  have  a  chance  of  repaying  himself  somewhat  by  his 
diligence,  but  the  German  system  of  keeping  down  the  expanse  in 
the  first  instance  is  much  less  roundabout.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
professors  and  lecturers  are  selected  from  among  the  aspiring  young 
graduates  by  a  much  more  trustworthy  system  than  that  of  Fellow- 
ship examinations.  The  latter  give  no  evidence  whatever  as  to  the 
all-important  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge.  The  German  system 
leaves  all  aspirants  free  to  test  themselves.  The  would-be  professor 
obtains  the  venias  docendiy  or  permission  to  teach.  This  gives  him 
neither  salary  nor  pupils.  For  these  he  trusts  to  his  own  reputation. 
But  in  virtue  of  the  authority  thus  given  him,  he  becomes  a  Privat- 
decent^  and  he  may  announce  lectures  on  any  subject  in  his  depart- 
ment, attendance  at  his  lectures  counting  equally  with  that  at  regular 
professorial  lectures.  He  thus  enters  at  once  and  directly  into  com- 
petition with  the  regular  professors — a  system  which  has  the  most 
wholesome  effect  on  both  parties  ;  the  only  restriction  on  him  is  that 
he  must  not  outbid  the  professor  by  charging  lower  fees.  If  he  suc- 
-ceeds  in  gathering  students,  and  his  lectures  are  found  useful  and 
popular,  he  has  every  prospect  of  being  elected  to  a  professorship  ex- 
traordinary by  his  own  or  some  other  university.  Here,  again,  there 
is  perfect  freedom.  In  electing  to  a  vacant  professorship  at  one 
university,  selection  is  made  indifferently  among  the  candidates  in 
all  the  other  universities. 

The  Privatdoc&nt  is  a  most  valuable  person.  He  forms  a  link 
between  the  student  and  the  professor.  Allied  to  the  former  by  age 
and  sympathy,  he  can  do  much  work  which  a  professor  cannot.  He 
has  none  of  the  temptations  to  idleness  of  the  young  Fellow  of  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  college.  On  the  contrary,  everything  depends 
on  his  own  exertions.  The  professors,  too,  are  kept  constantly  up  to 
the  times  by  this  competition.  If  they  fall  back  for  a  moment,  they 
are  passed  by  a  vigorous  and  enterprising  FHvatdocenty  and  their 
lecture-rooms  emptied.  Furthermore,  if  the  PrivcUdocent  is  elected 
to  a  professorship,  he  is  elected,  not  merely  on  the  strength  of  a  single 
•examination,  but  for  his  proved  capacities  for  teaching  that  which  he 
himself  has  acquired. 

If  there  is  one  point  in  which  we  might  take  a  lesson  from  Ger- 
many, it  is  this.  At  this  moment  changes  are  being  made  in  this 
matter  of  Fellowships.  If  this  opportunity  is  lost,  another  may  not 
occur  again  for  years.  There  are  constantly  complaints  about  idle 
Fellows — Fellows  who  know,  but  cannot  teach — Fellows  who  have 
not  come  up  to  the  expectations  formed  of  them  in  a  single  examina^ 
tion.     Yet  no  one  suggests  an  imitation  of  the  very  simple  and  very 
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efficient  system  of  Privatdocenten.  Is  not  the  reason  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  competition  would  make  too  great  a  demand  on  the 
energies  of  the  beati  poasidentea  of  the  present  ? 

In  this  matter  of  choice  of  professors  and  lecturers  the  contrast 
which  Carlyle  drew  between  England  and  Germany  as  long  ago  as 
1828  remains  true  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  fifty  years  of  unprecedented 
reforms.  This  contrast  concerned  the  interest  taken  by  the  nation 
in  the  matter.  Speaking  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  he  says : 
*The  Prime  jMinister  of  the  country  writes  thrice  weekly  to  the 
director  of  an  institution  for  learning!  He  oversees  all;  knows  the 
character,  not  only  of  every  professor,  but  of  every  pupil  that  gives 
any  promise.  He  is  continually  purchasing  books,  drawings,  models; 
treating  for  this  or  the  other  help  or  advantage  to  the  establishment. 
He  has  his  eye  over  all  Germany  ;  and  nowhere  does  a  man  of  any 
decided  talent  show  himself,  but  he  strains  every  nerve  to  acquire 
him.  And  seldom  even  can  he  succeed,  for  the  Hanoverian  assiduity 
seems  nothing  singular  :  every  State  in  Germany  has  its  minister  for 
education  as  well  as  Hanover.  They  correspond,  they  inquire,  they 
negotiate  ;  everywhere  there  seems  a  canvassing,  less  for  places  than 
for  the  best  men  to  fill  them.'  ^ 

A.  H.  Batnes. 
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Of  the  Opposition. 

TN  a  remote  region  of  the  earth,  where  still  a  form  of  the  Euglisb 
JL  language  is  spoken,  there  exists  an  Institution,  known  to  the 
writer  though  unknown  to  his  readers,  part  of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  which  is  a  Force  of  some  hundreds  of  men,  moderately  paid 
to  perform  certain  duties.  In  the  main,  these  are  very  worthy  folk* 
A  few  among  them  are  outstandingly  and  remarkably  good  and  able. 
A  small  number  are  very  incompetent,  idle,  and  rude.  It  falls  to  the 
writer  to  come  into  acquaintance  with  many  of  these  men.  He  rarely 
finds  any  difficulty  in  liking  them  very  much.  They  are  a  genial  lot* 
Those  of  them  under  forty  years  of  age  are  with  hardly  an  exception 
highly  intelligent,  well-read,  and  liberal-minded.  They  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  any  like  class  of  men  in  this  world.  And 
in  the  present  stage  of  this  world's  development,  a  class  of  such  men 
is  deemed  needful  to  the  organisation  of  any  civilised  country. 

Though  the  position  of  these  men  be  but  of  moderate  worldly 
elevation,  their  sons,  starting  from  that  point,  often  go  to  very  con- 
siderable heights :  some  among  them  go  extremely  high.  The  first 
thing  they  generally  do,  when  thus  elevated,  is  to  cut  the  Institution 
which  their  fathers  served,  and  whose  bread  they  ate  in  their  earlier 
years.  Rather,  one  would  say,  should  they  stay  and  try  to  make  the 
Institution  better,  which  doubtless  in  some  respects  is  very  necessary. 
These  sons  become  ignorant,  in  many  cases,  of  the  very  nature  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Institution  in  question.  They  magnanimously 
kick  away  the  ladder  by  whose  help  they  rose.  After  the  manner  of 
the  little  snob  in  Dickens,  they  sometimes  profess  entire  ignorance  of 
what  they  know  uncommonly  well.  It  was  an  individual  soul  that 
knew  Mr.  Pip  perfectly,  and  had  known  him  long,  who  addressed  to 
him  the  words,  *  Don't  know  yah,  don't  know  yah,  'pon  my  soul  don't 
know  yah  I ' 

Even  so  is  it  with  some  of  the  elevated  sons  of  this  singular 
Institution.  I  suppose  they  are  ashamed  of  it.  What  kind  of  beings 
they  are  who  are  ashamed  of  their  own  fathers  and  mothers  (these 
having  been  good  Christian  folk)  may  be  readily  understood.  I 
remember  well  how  a  certain  man,  many  years  ago,  said  to  me,  in  a 
condescending  manner, '  Now  do  tell  me  something  about  this  curious 
Institution  that  you  have  got  in  this  country  :  pray  do.'  Thus  called 
upon,  I  launched  forth  at  much  length,  and  (I  may  confess)  sought 
to  represent  it  rather  as  it  ought  to  be  than  as  in  fact  it  is.  Sly 
auditor  listened  with  all  apparent  credulity.  But  just  next  day  I 
found  that  the  man  in  question  knew  all  about  the  Institution  rather 
better  than  I  did :  having  been  bom  and  having  grown  up  in  it,  and 
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held  office  in  it.  He  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  appear  to  know 
nothing  about  it.  I  am  of  a  placable  and  unrevengeful  nature,  save 
on  public  questions.  On  these  I  may  claim  to  be  a  tolerably  good 
hater.  I  venture  to  say  that  man  had  reason  to  regret  the  imposition 
he  practised  on  me.  AH  I  did  was  to  tell  everybody  who  knew  him 
exactly  what  he  had  pretended  to  me. 

For  a  long  time,  the  good  men  who  form  the  working  staff  of 
this  Institution  were  put  into  their  offices  by  the  will  of  certain 
Individuals.  These  Individuals,  having  stolen  a  good  many  other 
things,  had  likewise  stolen  (in  many  cases)  this  power  to  make  such 
appointments.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  living  persons  were  the 
Thieves:  the  stealing  was  actually  done  by  their  predecessors  and 
ancestors  about  three  centuries  back.  The  technical  name  of  the 
system  of  appointment  by  individual  will,  was  Patronage.  And  to 
-say  the  truth,  the  system  worked  uncommonly  ill.  It  worked  just  so 
intolerably  ill  that  an  intelligent  Nation  arose  and  said  the  system 
must  cease.  The  Nation  had  to  say  that  very  often,  very  loudly,  and 
very  long:  terrible  strifes  and  miseries  arose  through  the  Patrons 
<;leaving  to  their  property:  but  in  the  end  the  system  ceased.  It 
did  not  cease  nicely.  It  ceased  because  a  certain  political  change 
had  come,  which  made  it  ruinous  to  maintain  it  longer.  And  some 
human  beings  who  had  done  their  little  best  to  maintain  the  system 
in  its  most  high-handed  form,  were  the  first  to  cry  out  against  it 
when  they  knew  they  durst  not  keep  it  up  longer.  Of  course,  the 
system  was  just  as  good  when  they  cried  it  down,  as  it  had  been  when 
they  cried  it  up.     But  such  was  the  nature  of  these  human  beings. 

Patronage,  broadly  speaking,  meant  that  a  man  should  be  stuck 
into  a  place,  not  because  he  deserved  it,  not  because  he  was  fit  for  it : 
but  because  he  had  influential  friends.  In  that  country,  a  patron 
would  (in  some  instances)  laugh  in  your  face  if  you  were  weak 
enough  to  fancy  that  any  consideration  of  the  man's  fitness  weighed 
with  him  at  all.  He  wanted  to  provide  food  and  raiment  (at  the 
expense  of  other  people)  for  some  one  in  whom  he  was  interested. 
And  they  were  curious  folk,  sometimes,  in  whom  he  was  interested. 
For  while  Patronage  frequently  failed  to  put  in  efficient  men  (never 
having  intended  to  do  so),  it  failed,  in  that  country,  to  do  what  it 
generally  did  in  another  country  near  :  to  put  in  men  of  such  stand- 
ing and  culture  as  might  maintain  the  worldly  dignity  of  the  Insti- 
tution. In  that  other  country, the  Patron  put  in  his  relations:  his  son, 
brother,  nephew,  cousin :  and  these,  however  lacking,  did  generally  not 
lack  divers  personal  qualifications  much  esteemed  in  an  old  and  aris- 
tocratic country.  But  in  the  country  first  named,  the  Patron,  having 
no  relations  of  his  own  in  the  running,  no  relatives  of  his  own  who 
wanted  the  places,  did  in  divers  cases  put  in  the  relatives  of  liis 
servants.  The  son  of  his  farm-bailiff  (they  call  it  Grieve) :  the 
brother  of  his  factor  or  estate-supervisor :  ay,  and  a  good  deal  lower 
down  than  that :  he  thus  provided  for.  The  Patron  was  oftentimes 
&r  too  big  a  man  to  take  any  personal  concern  in  the  filling  up  of  a 
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vacancy ;  and  in  that  case  be  had  some  agent  or  underling  who  in 
fact  exercised  the  patronage.     Some  of  these  were  capable  men,  and 
acted  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge ;  but  were  of  necessity  much 
guided  by  interested  parties :   men  already  in   the  service  of  the 
Institution.     And  men  who  were  themselves  very  inefficient  and  un- 
popular, were  most  eager  to  keep  back  popular  and  efficient  men.     I 
have  heard  one,  often  consulted,  eagerly  exclaim  as  touching  a  man  a 
thousand  times  his  superior, '  Oh,  it  must  not  be  he,  whoever  it  is  1  * 
I  asked  why :  and  was  told  that  the  Boycotted  mortal  was  a  man  of 
claptrap,  without  logic.    I  soon  found  that  he  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
parts :  and  in  a  year  or  two  everybody  knew  it.     Then,  sometimes^ 
the  agent  was  a  narrow,  conceited,  ignorant  man,  who  would  act 
upon  his  own  judgment,  which  judgment  was  generally  in  flat  contra- 
diction to  that  of  mankind  at  large.    In  my  youth,  I  have  heard  such 
a  one  debating  the  pros  and  cons  which  were  to  guide  him  in  a 
certain  choice:  even  as  a  boy,  I  remember  how  I  chafed  at  the 
thought  that  the  qualifications  and  prospects  of  men  of  no  small 
eminence  should  be  sat  in  judgment  upon  by  one  so  stupid  and  inca- 
pable.    I  suppose  if  one  heard  a  Common  Jury  debating  the  pros 
and  cons,  one  wotdd  rather  toss  up  a  half-crown  than  accept  the 
verdict  of  such  fools. 

More :  the  Patron,  in  very  many  instances,  had  a  strong  feeling 
of  contempt  for  the  order  of  men  among  whom  he  had  the  power  to 
set  a  man.  No  doubt,  on  all  public  occasions,  he  knew  better  than  to 
express  this  contempt.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  signify  his  deep 
veneration  for  that  order.  But  I  say  what  I  know.  And  the  feeling 
which  I  name  I  have  heard  (in  private)  most  firankly  expressed  by 
Patrons,  a  good  deal  more  than  twice  or  thrice.  They  did  not  express 
it  to  me.  And  as  I  was  a  boy,  they  did  not  think  I  took  in  their 
meaning.  But  I  did,  very  clearly.  And  I  have  a  good  memory.  Of 
course,  there  are  things  I  know  which  I  cannot  publicly  tell,  imless 
in  this  general  manner.  I  have  heard  the  phrase,  a  little,  cad^  used  of 
a  decent  man  who  was  to  be  put  into  such  an  office,  by  the  person 
who  put  him  in ;  and  in  the  sentence  in  which  he  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  put  him  in.  Now  these  patrons  had  a  keen  dislike  to  the 
notion  that  any  of  the  order  to  which  they  appointed  could  by  possi- 
bility trench  on  their  own  dignity.  They  desired  to  keep  them  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  below  themselves.  They  had  therefore,  in 
most  cases,  a  great  dislike  to  men  of  ctdture  and  of  some  position. 
They  would  do  a  great  deal,  and  their  factors  and  agents  even  more, 
to  keep  such  back.  They  did  not  succeed :  through  the  circumstance 
that  while  Patronage  lasted,  there  were  important  places,  the  best  in 
the  Institution,  which  were  not  filled  up  by  high-handed  and  un- 
limited patronage.  But  when  a  man  here  and  there,  in  the  order  to 
which  they  appointed,  drove  his  carriage  or  had  his  conservatory, 
they  were  much  aggrieved.  They  desired  that  such  should  be 
Humble :  not  as  St.  Paul  was,  but  as  Uriah  Heep  was.  Accordingly, 
they  tried  to  promote  persons  who  would  be  subservient,  as  men  of 
culture  and  means  would  not  be. 
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I  never  knew  any  mortal  stand  up  for  the  doomed  system,  but 
three  classes  of  folk.  First,  the  patrons  themselves,  who  naturally 
wished  to  keep  all  the  power  they  had :  and  some  of  whom  Would 
have  been  glad  that  the  working  folk  round  them  should  have  cour 
tinned  serfs,  *  their  proper  position.'  Next,  candidates  for  office,  who 
knew  well  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  on, 
unless  by  Patronage :  and  who  *  had  influence,'  *  had  a  friend.' 
Finally,  the  toadies,  underlings,  and  led  captains  of  the  small  class 
in  whose  hands  Patronage  was  vested.  But  the  coimtry  rose,  after 
strife  and  sorrow  which  had  lasted  through  generations  and  left  their 
trace  in  irremediable  evils :  and  said  This  was  to  end.  And  it  has 
ended. 

Ah,  what  glimpses  a  good  many  men  had,  while  the  system 
lasted,  into  its  working  !  Many  knew  the  secret  springs  to  a  degree 
I  never  did.  But  I  knew  a  good  deal.  How  foolish  are  the  very 
wise,  and  how  small  the  very  great,  has  been  made  far  too  generally 
and  clearly  known  by  many  volumes  of  Memoirs  published  in  these 
last  days.  These  volumes  dispel  an  ignorance  whose  continuance  is 
much  to  be  desired  if  certain  great  worldly  positions  are  to  abide,  and 
the  doings  of  those  who  fill  them  to  be  respected.  Among  other 
things  made  plain  is  this  :  What  bad  reasons  often  weigh  with  the 
dispensers  of  the  chief  gifts  of  fortune,  in  dispensing  their  favours. 
Very  discreditable  motives  have  many  times  weighed,  in  the  selection 
of  human  beings  for  high  places  in  Church  and  State.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  cases.  But  it  would  be  extremely  easy.  I  will 
say,  that  the  relatives  of  men  who  got  on  by  means  which  their 
relatives  durst  not  indicate  (though  everybody  knows  them)  ought 
not  to  publish  the  biographies  of  such  men.  There  is  a  glaring 
instance  which  I  know  will  occur  to  many  who  will  read  this  page. 
Let  a  man  take  his  half  million  and  get  into  his  grave  in  silence  I 
We  shall  not  think  of  him  unless  he  is  intruded  upon  us.  Then 
many  will  recall  the  story,  though  in  pity  they  may  not  publicly 
tell  it.  And  where  there  were  not  such  disgraceful  considerations, 
very  many  know  well  how  much  mere  chance  has  had  to  do  with  the 
dispensation  of  great  patronage.  It  is  much  better  that  many  facts 
should  remain  unknown  to  the  commonalty.  For  the  humbler  mass 
of  mankind,  not  knowing  the  reasons  which  led  to  great  appoint- 
ments, have  just  the  same  curious  confidence  in  their  wisdom  which 
they  have  in  the  decision  of  Chance.  There  is  no  judgment  which 
men  will  so  readily  bow  to  as  the  cast  of  the  die.  They  accept  it,  at 
least.  For  it  is  the  upshot  of  unknown  causes.  Mystery  is  the 
chief  originator  of  reverence.  When  you  come  to  know  all  about  a 
man  and  his  reasons,  in  most  cases  you  will  not  think  much  oi  either 
him  or  them. 

Let  us  get  back  to  whence  we  deviated.  Patronage  was  abolished 
in  that  mysterious  Institution  which  has  not  been  named.  Alas, 
the  reverse  of  Wrong  is  not  necessarily  Bight  1  A  system  was  sub- 
stituted, which  was  (by  some,  I  believe,  not  by  all)  honestly  designed 
to  get  rid  of  old  and  intolerable  evils.     Patronage  went :  and  popular 
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election  came,  in.  Then,  in  place  of  old  evils  gone,  a  host  of  new 
evils  came  in :  some  of  them  quite  as  bad  as  any  of  the  old :  some  of 
them  (strange  to  say),  on  being  closely  looked  into,  proving  to  be 
just  the  old  back  again.  The  degrading  circumstances  attendini^  a 
contested  Parliamentary  Election,  or  the  Election  of  Town  Councillors 
in  a  small  community,  or  the  Election  of  a  School  Board  where 
illiterate  candidates  blow  their  own  trumpets :  all  came  in,  and  that 
in  a  case  where  it  was  specially  unfit  that  they  should  be.  Some 
once  hopeful  people  have  pretty  well  lost  heart,  seeing  how  human 
nature  works.  Some  have  sadly  recalled  a  cynical  and  awful  saying  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  All  that  the  most  sanguine  venture  to  say  is,  that 
when  a  Revolution  has  taken  place,  you  must  wait  some  years  before 
you  can  tell  how  the  new  machinery  is  to  work.  Things  may  right 
themselves.  And  though  sorrowful  and  humiliating  scandals  are 
made  widely  known  by  the  Press  :  scandals  over  which  good  men  can 
btit  grieve ;  it  ought  to  be  rememl)ered  more  generally  than  it  is, 
tliat  under  the  present  system  (as  under  the  old)  half-a-dozen  quiet 
and  judicious  selections  are  made  without  attracting  notice,  for  every 
one  where  there  is  a  discreditable  fight.  There  are  places,  unhappily, 
in  which  Patronage  has  not  been  abolished :  it  has  simply  been 
transferred  from  educated  men,  whose  position,  after  all  is  said,  did 
generally  bring  some  sense  of  responsibility,  and  some  sense  of 
honour,  to  the  vulgar  wire-pullers  or  bullies  of  some  little  community ; 
mortals  who  tyrannise  over  their  dependants  as  badly  (it  could  not  be 
worse)  as  certain  nobles  and  their  factors  did  before  the  Ballot  be- 
came law  :  mortals  actuated  by  the  meanest  and  most  selfish  motives, 
and  capable  of  tricks  far  too  dirty  for  any  ordinary  squire  to  touch 
with  his  little  finger.  I  really  have  not  heart  to  speak  further  of 
things  I  know.  But  I  know  things  which  humble  one  to  the  earth : 
which  might  make  one  despair  of  the  republic.  All  one  can  say  is, 
that  most  of  the  people,  according  to  the  light  they  have,  do  at  least 
want  to  get  the  best  man :  which  many  patrons  never  did.  The 
people  may  be  terribly  mistaken  :  terribly  misled  by  those  who  play 
upon  their  ignorance  and  prejudice:  very  incompetent  (many  of 
them)  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  qualifications  of  scholars  :  very  much 
inclined,  when  they  get  sick  of  strife  and  division,  to  rely  on  the 
counsel  of  certain  men  on  whom  nol)ody  will  rely  who  knows  them, 
their  tricks,  their  ignorance,  their  ends.  But  the  people's  end  is  good, 
though  they  do  not  know  the  way  to  reach  it.  And  their'intelligence 
is  growing :  has  grown.  Surely  the  day  will  come  when  they  will 
judge,  and  judge  wisely,  for  themselves :  without  heeding  the  local 
demagogue,  without  consulting  the  central  dodger.  They  will  learn 
how  to  eliminate  unfit  candidates  :  how  to  weigh  written  testimonials: 
how  to  estimate  vulgar  claptrap :  how  to  behave  with  decency  in  sacred 
places :  how  and  in  what  degree  to  be  guided  by  their  natural  leaders, 
who  are  assuredly  not  the  noisiest  nor  the  most  forward.  The  an- 
nouncement will  not  be  made  that  No  gentleman  need  apply :  nor 
that  Candidatea  had  better  travel  third^lasa. 
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Let  me  now  confefs  (and  the  confession  is  made  not  for  myself 
only  but  for  nearly  all  my  friends),  to  an  entire  incapacity  to  make 
up  one's  mind  upon  the  question  which  I  have  thus  brought  to  the 
reader's  notice.  Sometimes,  beholding  the  working  of  unlimited 
Patronage,  one  has  said,  in  wrath,  Anything  would  be  better  than 
this.  Sometimes,  beholding  the  working  of  the  System  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  Patronage,  one  has  said,  in  sorrow,  Nothing  could 
be  worse  than  this.  In  any  case,  the  step  taken  cannot  possibly  be 
retraced.  It  remains  only  that  all  concerned  should  try  to  make  the 
best  of  existing  circumstances.  What  was  all  very  well  when  work- 
ing people  were  serfs,  will  not  do  now.  And  if  the  mass  of  mankind 
should  mismanage  what  is  unquestionably  its  own  business,  that  is 
its  own  look-out.  There  is  no  probability  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
asking  a  small  class  of  men  to  manage  its  business  for  it.  And 
though  the  entire  subject  has  cost  the  writer  (and  many  more)  some 
anxious  thoughts,  and  perhaps  a  little  heart-ache,  it  is  really  not  for 
that  reason  that  he  brings  it  before  such  as  shall  read  this  page.  If 
it  may  be,  he  would  get  away  from  provincial  squabbles,  which  to 
some  people  are  unutterably  distressing,  to  a  calmer  region  and  to 
questions  of  wider  concern.  All  that  has  been  said  to  this  point  is 
preliminary  to  saying  that  he  fears  that  veiy  many  educated  folk,  in 
these  latter  days,  are  vitally  what  Byron  meant,  when  he  said,  /  atti 
of  the  Opposition.  Possibly  my  experience  is  exceptional :  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  I  know,  by 
necessity  of  their  nature,  see  vividly  and  feel  keenly  the  objections 
which  make  against  systems,  rather  than  the  reasons  which  support 
and  (perhaps)  justify  them :  and  thus  are  in  practical  or  only  in 
theoretical  opposition  to  the  system  of  things  in  which  they  are 
involved :  and,  following  upon  this,  are  intensely  antipathetic  to  the 
leaders  and  advocates  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  tells  us,  in  his  *  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,'  how,  at  a  certain 
juncture  in  his  life,  though  a  Tory,  he  had  been  for  several  years  in 
opposition  to  the  Tory  Government  and  party.  Even  so,  there  are 
in  these  days  Churchmen,  who  are  in  keen  opposition  to  the  Church, 
or  at  least  to  the  way  in  which  the  Church  is  managed :  Episco- 
palians who  hate  Episcopacy:  Presbyterians  who  have  not  a  good 
word  to  say  of  Presbytery :  Scotchmen  who  are  enthusiastically 
Anglican  in  all  their  likings :  here  and  there  an  Anglican,  high  in 
oflBce,  who,  out  of  perversity,  or  exceptional  idiosyncrasy,  greatly 
prefers  everything  Scotch,  and  frequently  says  so  where  it  wUl  give 
great  offence  to  say  so.  Now,  it  will  not  do  to  explain  all  this  as 
some  would  explain  it :  as  by  saying  of  such  a  man  that  he  is  made 
much  more  of  among  strangers  than  among  those  who  know  him 
better :  or  of  such  another  man  that  he  is  a  much  bigger  person 
North  of  the  Tweed  than  South  of  it,  and  meets  sympathy  with  his 
crotchets  there  as  he  never  would  do  at  home :  and  that  each  of 
these  men  is  in  fact  actuated  by  private  feeling  and  (to  a  great 
degree)  by  mere  self-conceit.     We  all  tend  to  like  those  who  think 
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well  of  us,  and  to  feel  kindly  towards  the  system  which  these  repre- 
sent. That  is  certain.  But  one  has  known  instances  of  the  keenest 
antipathies  and  the  warmest  likings  where  all  considerations  of  expe- 
diency pushed  just  the  other  way.  Is  it  a  curious  morbid  manifesta- 
tion of  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  age?  We  can  understand 
disappointed  men  crying  down  the  system  under  which  they  think 
they  have  failed  of  due  appreciation.  I  have  known  a  worthy 
mortal  declare  that  the  Chiurch  of  England  ought  to  be  disesta- 
blished for  a  single  reason,  of  the  fmost  individual  concern  and 
capable  of  being  stated  in  a  single  sentence :  to  wit,  that  it  had  used 
him  so  badly.  We  smile  at  that ;  and  we  can  understand  it.  But 
to  find  those  who  have  risen  highest  under  any  system,  keenly  con- 
demning the  system  which  has  used  them  so  well :  plainly  putting 
personal  considerations  utterly  out  of  sight:  not  blinded  to  the 
actual  merits  of  the  question  by  these :  is  strange  and  perplexing. 
Is  it  merely  the  outcome  of  a  crotchety  nature  ?  Or  has  the  force  of 
Truth  constrained  a  human  being  to  testify  to  that  which  if  accepted 
would  be  destruction  to  himself?  He  is  much  to  be  envied  who  is 
entirely  content  with  the  state  of  things  which  he  is  bound  to  main- 
tain, and  with  which  his  interests  are  bound  up.  Some  are  in  that 
restful  condition.  And  interest  has  often  made  men,  neither  stupid 
nor  bad,  maintain  that  an  institution  was  right,  which  the  conscience 
of  mankind  has  decided  to  be  wrong.  I  suppose  there  was  hardly 
ever  an  American  slave-holder  who  did  not  believe  that  slavery  was 
right.  Not  many  of  those  whose  income  was  inflated  by  making  the 
food  of  mankind  artificially  dearer,  discerned  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  Corn-laws  (on  the  footing  of  what  was  called  Protection  to 
native  industry)  was  morally  wrong.  But  in  my  own  experience, 
some  of  the  strongest  fighters  in  support  of  certain  arrangements 
will  tell  you  privately  that  they  think  these  arrangements  unjusti- 
fiable :  for  that  matter,  will  say  so  quite  publicly.  The  ground  they 
take  is,  that  the  arrangement  needs  to  be  mended :  they  are  dissatis- 
fied with  it  as  it  is.  But  if  it  were  mended  to  the  degree  they  desire, 
it  would  cease  to  be  the  same  arrangement  at  all.  And  although 
such  is  the  position  of  the  cleverest  persons  known  to  me,  it  appears 
to  come  of  taking  a  narrow  view :  of  looking  at  the  weights  in  one 
scale,  and  quite  forgetting  those  in  the  scale  opposite.  Such  persons 
see,  very  clearly  and  vividly,  the  evils  amid  which  they  are  placed : 
they  fail  to  take  in  that  wherever  human  beings  and  human  things 
are,  there  will  be  evils :  their  cry  is  Anywhere,  Anywhere,  out  of 
these  present  ills :  the  illusion  possesses  them  that  thus  they  might 
come  to  a  region  where  are  no  ills  at  all.  Your  system  may  have  its 
inconveniences :  In  God's  name  try  to  mend  them.  But,  sure  as  you 
live,  if  you,  after  long  habit,  were  to  go  elsewhere,  a  host  of  untried 
evils  which  now  you  do  not  discern,  would  make  themselves 
bitterly  manifest,  and  make  you  wish  you  had  stayed  where  you  were. 
Almost  any  system  will  do  (so  it  be  not  morally  wrong),  when  fairly 
worked  by  wise  and  good  men ;  reasonable  and  kindly.  To  think  that 
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you,  being  of  a  grumbling  disposition,  could  go  anywhere  in  this 
world  where  you  would  not  grumble :  to  think  that  you,  being  by 
necessity  of  your  nature  one  of  tJie  Opposition^  could  anywhere  on 
earth  (so  to  say)  vote  straight  with  the  government :  to  think,  in 
short,  to  get  finally  delivered  from  Evil  under  any  human  system, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  social :  is  to  fancy  you  may  under  a  bright 
sunshine  jump  oflF  your  shadow.  Go  where  you  may,  there  is  a  dark 
something  which  will  dog  you.  Try  to  make  it  as  little  as  possible. 
And  as  the  ages  go  on,  possibly  it  will  grow  less  and  less.  But  do 
not  think  in  this  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  evade  it. 
And  do  not  stultify  all  your  past  life  and  career,  by  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  changes  in  your  worldly  position  :  which,  delivering  you 
from  some  small  inconveniences  at  which  it  has  grown  into  a  habit 
to  grumble,  and  without  which  you  would  hardly  know  your  life,  may 
bring  you  under  the  iron  gripe  of  evils  never  yet  experienced,  which 
will  squeeze  you  in  a  fashion  in  which  you  were  never  squeezed  before. 
You,  fine  young  fellow  to  whom  I  talked  just  two  days  since,  know 
perfectly  well  what  I  desire  to  say  to  you :  though  I  am  not  going  to 
make  my  meaning  more  explicit.  And  a  good  many  of  the  younger 
readers  of  this  page,  each  in  his  own  sphere  and  vocation,  will  greatly 
need  to  weigh  this  advice.  You  are  dissatisfied :  Well,  go  to  work 
to  mend  what  you  think  wrong :  and  relieve  your  heart  by  grum- 
bling. To  many,  grumbling  is  a  great  safety-valve :  blowing  ofiF 
what  might  otherwise  blow  up.  But,  if  you  have  been  so  much  as 
ten  years  in  your  worldly  vocation,  do  not  change  it.  You  are  not 
likely  to  make  any  better  of  this  life,  than  by  patience  and  wisdom 
you  may  make  of  the  quiet  place  you  fill. 

There  is  more  to  say  to  such  as  feel  they  are  of  the  Opposition. 
I  said  grumbling  is  a  relief.  Let  me  ^dd,  like  opiates,  and  some 
other  things  in  this  world,  it  had  better  be  indulged  in  sparingly. 
It  is  not  merely  that  a  man  who  is  evermore  complaining  of  his 
surroundings,  whether  private  or  public,  becomes  a  weariness  and 
sometimes  a  laughing-stock  to  all  who  know  him  :  it  is  that  his  own 
moral  nature  is  sure  to  be  grievously  deteriorated  thereby.  It  is  sel- 
fishness, after  all.  It  really  comes  to  this :  that  you  cannot  help 
going  about  telling  people  how  uncomfortable  you  are.  What  do 
they  care  ?  For  any  mortal  to  be  continually  testifying  that  he  is 
quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Institutions  among  which  he  lives, 
and  that  their  inconveniences  make  him  unhappy,  is  in  truth  very 
little  better  than  that  a  mortal  should  annoy  the  people  he  meets  by 
constant  assurances  of  his  suflFerings  from  dyspepsia.  As  a  rule, 
whatever  makes  a  man  imcomfortable  to  himself  makes  him  uncom- 
fortable to  other  folk.  And  whenever  matters  come  to  this  point, 
that  you  go  on  through  life  cursing  things  in  general,  your  proper 
course  is  to  get  apart  to  a  solitary  place,  where  nobody  will  hear 
you.  A  very  eminent  theologian  once  told  me  that  there  were  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  community  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  live, 
which  he  could  never  think  of  without  swearing.     But  he  added  that 
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he  always  did  this  inaudibly.  Thus  his  heart  was  in  some  measure 
relieved,  and  no  human  soul  was  scandalised. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  certain  that  men  to  whom  the  trial  is 
appointed  of  having  to  live  their  life  amid  uncongenial  surroundings, 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  feel  themselves  vitally  and  habitually  of 
the  Opposition,  are  in  a  position  of  great  moral  risk.  A  certain  reck- 
lessness or  expression  possesses  them.  They  cease  to  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate their  opponents ;  they  are  content  to  irritate  them.  Now  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  very  clearly  sees  a  truth,  to  try  to  get 
all  he  can  reach  to  see  it  too ;  that  is,  to  think  as  he  does.  But 
when  you  give  up  hope  of  this,  when  your  sad  conclusion  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  and  women  are  fools,  and  must  continue  so, 
your  nature  must  be  embittered.  Your  views  will  be  jaundiced,  and 
your  heart  soured.  Even  if  you  be  a  much  greater  genius  than  it  is 
likely  you  are,  this  will  assuredly  be  so.  And  with  men  very  far 
inferior  to  that  great  writer,  whose  name  will  occur  to  some  when 
this  is  said,  one  has  marked  a  like  embittering  process.  A  cynical 
despair  of  doing  any  good :  a  sense  that  one  is  fighting  a  hopeless 
battle  :  a  contempt  for  the  ruck  of  those  to  whose  views  and  ways  you 
are  in  opposition,  and  (it  must  be  said)  a  keen  personal  hatred  for 
their  leaders :  a  strong  belief  that  the  followers  are  idiots  and  the 
leaders  rogues :  such  are  the  things  which  tend  to  come  to  the  man 
who  is  vitally  and  has  been  long  of  the  Opposition.  They  are  very 
unhappy  things.  Furthermore,  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  right  in 
a  sense  which  only  direct  inspiration  from  above  can  make  any  man, 
what  right  have  you  to  come  to  this  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  conclude 
that  you  have  arrived  at  exceptional  opinions :  and  that  what  you  see  so 
clearly  may  be  an  angle  of  truth  peculiar  to  yourself,  and  discerned 
because  of  your  nature  or  your  point  of  view  ?  I  know  it  is  vain  to 
suggest  this.  The  very  last  thing  you  will  get  any  mortal  to  take  in 
is,  that  his  cherished  opinions  are  no  more  than  Crotchets  ;  and  that 
he  himself,  instead  of  being  an  inspired  prophet,  is  merely  a  crotchety 
man. 

Once  you  have  got  the  length  of  being  proud  that  you  stand  alone, 
and  that  you  think  differently  from  mankind  at  large,  you  are  in  a 
perilous  way.  One  read,  with  a  good  deal  of  disgust,  a  statement  by 
a  self-suflBcient  writer,  setting  forth  views  which  if  accepted  would 
absolutely  go  crashing  to  the  heart  of  all  that  the  best  of  the  race 
have  believed  since  the  beginning,  that  these  views  would  in  a  few 
years  be  accepted  by  '  the  ^Uie  of  mankind.'  The  phrase  was  hate- 
ful: the  idea  insolent.  It  reminded  one  of  a  silly  woman  de- 
claring that  *  Everybody  one  ever  meets  in  Society  goes  to  our 
church : '  and  further,  that  in  the  region  where  she  dwelt,  *  there  was 
hardly  a  soul  in  Society.'  '  Ourselves,  here,  and  the  Snookses  ten 
miles  off :  that  is  pretty  well  all ! '  Social  pride  of  caste  is  bad,  that 
intellectual  is  a  great  deal  worse.  And  I  am  quite  sure  I  have 
known  those  who,  so  far  from  seeking  to  proselytise,  would  have  been 
supremely  mortified  if  the  mass  of  plain  folk  round  them  had  oome 
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to  think  and  act  as  they  did ;  upon  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 
We  are  the  people :  and  the  profane  vulgar  we  exclude.  That  a 
thing  be  exclusive  is  to  some  folk  the  very  strongest  recommenda- 
tion.    And  such  folk  are  the  vulgar,  in  the  sharpest  truth. 

Further ;  in  all  that  has  been  said  hitherto  I  am  taking  for 
granted  that  those  who  may  be  described  as  of  the  Opposition  are,  if 
not  wiser,  certainly  cleverer  than  the  mass  of  the  people  around 
them.  For  the  fact  is  assuredly  so  in  the  region  which  I  have  in  my 
mind :  the  region  moral  and  intellectual.  For  in  that  region,  the 
great  majority  are  dominated  by  that  unreasoning  conviction  that  it 
is  safest  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  and  that  all  change  is  dangerous, 
which  gained  for  a  certain  organisation  of  human  beings  the  name  of 
the  Stupid  Party.  The  brighter  and  smarter  minds  are  generally 
inclined  to  move  rather  than  to  sit  still :  and  such  minds  cannot 
look  at  manifest  evils  without  desiring  to  mend  them.  It  is  in  some 
to  be  ever  reaching  after  something  better :  it  is  in  others  to  sit  down 
content  that  things  are  no  worse  ;  and  with  a  fear  that  any  change 
would  be  for  the  worse.  But  now  let  it  be  said,  that  however  the  fact 
may  be  in  this  and  that  exceptional  sphere,  it  does  not  follow  of 
necessity  that  he  who  is  of  the  Opposition  is  cleverer  than  those  who 
would  keep  things  as  they  are.  Doctor  Keene  is  unquestionably  a 
far  brighter  man  than  Doctor  Log :  and  these  two  are  in  my  mind  as 
I  write.  But  here  and  there  one  has  known  a  mortal  who  was  dis- 
satisfied with  everything  about  him,  not  because  he  was  cleverer,  but 
because  he  was  stupider  than  the  people  who  were  content  with  them. 
A  cantankerous  fool,  conceited  and  wrong-headed,  will  probably  find 
fault  with  every  institution  he  knows :  but  not  such  are  entitled  to 
be  ranked  with  those  whom  I  have  named  as  of  the  Opposition.  He  is 
not  to  be  ranked  with  Carlyle  or  Landor  or  Godwin  as  they  were  from 
youth  to  age;  nor  with  Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,. 
Southey,  in  their  youth.  If  a  man  cannot  see  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  nor  follow  the  reasoning  which  proves  that  the  earth  is  round, 
he  is  merely  a  blockhead.  And  the  fact,  that  he  believes  himself 
wiser  than  mankind  at  large,  comes  only  of  the  density  of  his 
stupidity.  Let  not  the  man,  nor  the  half-dozen  men,  who  stand 
alone  in  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  in  profound  opposition  to 
ninety-nine  in  the  hundred,  make  too  sure  that  this  proves  them 
wiser  or  farther-seeing  than  the  majority.  Even  if  they  be  not  hope- 
lessly stupid  and  perverse,  it  may  be  only  that  they  are  passing 
through  an  immature  and  morbid  stage  in  their  growth ;  which  they 
will  live  through,  which  they  will  leave  far  behind.  Shelley  and 
Byron  died  while  still  in  a  transient  and  provisional  state  of  mind  r 
that  state  in  which  you  have  but  to  look  at  an  established  opinion  or 
institution  to  be  repelled  from  it.  Wordsworth  and  Southey  lived 
through  that  early  experience ;  and  arrived  at  normal  ways  of  think- 
ing and  feeling.  They  came,  in  fact,  to  think  of  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  things  in  State  and  Church  pretty  much  as  ordinary  folk  do : 
except  that  their  belief  was  a  vast  deal  deeper  founded.     They  had 
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made  the  round,  which  ordinary  folk  do  not  need  to  make ;  and  they 
had  come  back  to  the  point  at  which  they  had  begun.  Only  they 
stood  there,  not  as  ignorant  and  untravelled  men,  who  did  not  know 
what  was  elsewhere.  They  had  seen  what  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  well,  all  things  considered,  to  stand  on  the  old 
ways.  The  old  ways,  that  is,  as  concerning  the  very  few  things 
which  make  vital  and  invariable  truth. 

A  practical  consideration,  to  be  remembered  by  such  as  wish  to  be 
of  some  use  in  their  generation  is.  That  if  the  little  strength  which 
is  in  you  is  to  be  turned  to  account,  and  not  wasted  in  fruitless 
antagonism,  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  (in  all  but  the  most  excep- 
tional case)  should  join  himself  to  some  considerable  organisation  of 
men.  And  you  will  never  in  fact  join  yourself  to  any  organisation, 
if  you  refuse  to  do  so  until  you  have  found  one  Mrith  which  you  are 
perfectly  content  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  If  you  think  to  find 
a  church,  or  a  political  party,  or  a  society  of  any  sort,  which  shall  be 
precisely  what  you  would  have  made  it,  you  will  be  disappointed, 
Compromiseis  the  only  thing  that  will  practically  do  in  this  world.  I 
know  good  and  great  men,  one  or  two,  who  are  under  the  vain  delu* 
sion  that  the  millions  of  Christian  folk  will  ultimately  come  to  think 
as  they  do  (which  no  doubt  they  believe  to  be  as  God  does)  even  to 
the  last  particular  of  a  highly  complicated  scheme  of  doctrine^ 
worship,  and  government.  Vainer  delusion  never  possessed  human 
soul.  The  days  are  gone  in  which  men  would  follow  a  leader  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  in  the  concern  of  their  most  serious  belief.  In  these 
times  wherein  every  working  man  reads  his  penny  newspaper,  and 
sits  in  judgment  upon  the  doings  and  character  of  the  chiefest  of 
the  race  (often  arriving  at  the  most  preposterous  judgment),  you  will 
not  get  some  thousands  or  even  some  hundreds  of  human  beings  to 
form  themselves  into  an  organisation  and  to  pull  together,  unless  by 
each  being  ready  to  yield  something,  to  accept  an  institution  whid^ 
in  the  main  he  thinks  good,  though  he  may  wish  it  other  than  it  is 
in  fifty  details.  You  may  be,  as  long  as  you  live,  a  jibbing  horse  in 
the  team ;  yet,  after  all,  your  little  strength  goes  towards  getting  the 
coach  southward.  If  so,  you  may  be  content ;  even  if  your  desire  be  to 
make  for  that  point  of  the  compass  which  I  saw  described  in  a  poem  of 
American  origin,  as  *  Sou'  Sou'  East  by  a  little  Sou'.'  And  possibly 
you  alone  among  the  sons  of  men  are  set  on  reaching  the  point 
thus  compendiously  indicated.  No  doubt,  you  will  sometimes  find 
it  hard  to  feel  yourself  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  among  whom  you  live,  and  indeed  bitterly 
antipathetic  to  the  ways  of  their  leading  men.  That  is  your  cross  ; 
and  good  men  have  had  to  bear  heavier.  But  you  would  do  little 
good  in  this  world  if  you  stood  alone  upon  the  earth's  face,  a  solitary 
and  embittered  Ishmaelite.  And  if  your  hand  were  against  eveiy 
man,  you  would  (imless  you  passed  wholly  without  notice)  find  that 
the  hand  of  most  men  would  be  against  you.  There  are  awfiil  warn* 
ings,  in  an  unfortunate  country  known  to  some,  of  the  consequences 
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of  splitting  off  from  all  save  those  with  whom  you  are  at  one  on  all 
points.  *  How  many  people  are  there  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ  ? '  was  the  question  once  put  to  an  intensely  opinionated  and 
stupid  old  Scotchwoman.  *  'Deed,'  was  the  reply,  ^  there's  just  John 
(her  husband)  and  me ;  and  whiles  I'm  no  very  sure  about  John.' 
Do  not  fancy  that  this  was  a  joke.  It  was  deadly  earnest.  A  good  and 
eminent  man,  of  large  views,  told  me  that  he  once  said  to  a  man  of 
gloomy  genius  (who  came  to  a  sad  end)  these  words : — 

'  The  population  of  this  world  is  about  twelve  hundred  millions; 
The  population  of  the  little  country  in  which  you  live  is  three  millions. 
The  little  sect  in  that  little  country  to  which  you  belong  numbers 
(say)  four  hundred  thousand.  Does  it  consist  with  your  idea  of  the 
great  Being  who  made  all  men,  to  think  that  He  would  allow  all 
mankind,  except  that  four  himdred  thousand,  to  remain  in  utter 
ignorance  of  certain  truths  which  it  is  vital  to  believe :  yet  which 
not  a  soul  on  earth  believes  beyond  that  four  hundred  thousand ;  and 
in  that  number  probably  not  a  hundred  understand,  or  could  explain 
intelligibly  ? ' 

The  gloomy  genius  considered  for  a  minute,  and  then  replied : 
^  Yes,  it  does  consist  with  my  idea  of  the  Creator  and  Moral  Governor 
that  He  should  permit  that.'  My  friend  replied,  *You  must  be 
either  a  most  selfish  or  a  most  unhappy  man.  I  would  much  sooner 
believe  that  black  is  white,  or  that  two  and  two  might  make  twenty.' 

But  many  good  folk  regarded  my  friend  as  an  Infidel,  or  even  as 
an  Atheist,  for  that  he  uttered  such  sentiments. 

*  Why  do  you  stay  where  you  are  ? '  said  a  blatant  vulgarian  to 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  I  know,  *  if  you  disapprove  so 
many  things  about  it  ? '  '  Because  I  hope  to  take  some  little  part  in 
mending  these  things,'  was  the  reply.  *  I  can,  with  a  good  conscience, 
stay  where  I  am ;  the  things  I  think  wrong  are  not  of  vital  moment ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  can  do  more  good  where  I  am  than  I 
could  do  elsewhere ;  therefore  I  stay  where  I  was  born  and  reared.' 

The  question  was  bellowed  at  the  top  of  a  singularly  untunable 
voice,  in  a  most  truculent  manner,  as  though  it  were  a  question  to 
which  no  answer  was  possible.  The  answer  was  given  with  much  gen- 
tleness and  courtesy,  though  with  a  warning  eye.  There  was  a 
bludgeon  on  one  side,  a  rapier  on  the  other.  And  the  answer  appeared 
to  me  one  to  which  no  replication  could  be  made. 

Yet  many  of  those  who  were  present  did  not  think  so.  They 
thought  the  uneducated  blusterer  had  shut  up  the  cultured  scholar. 
They  went  away,  and  said  he  had.  Yet,  what  should  we  think  of  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  should  reply  to  a  man  who  said,  *  That  ugly 
marsh  must  be  drained ;  that  bare  hill  must  be  planted ' — *  Be  oft'  to 
America,  if  you  are  discontented  with  your  country  as  it  is  ! ' 

Even  such  is  the  logic  (if  the  word  be  permitted)  to  which  the 
writer  and  many  more  have  to  listen,  sometimes. 

A.K.  H.  B. 
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The  Physical  Revolution  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century. 

FORTY-FIVE  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1836,  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  then  a  pupil,  stood  with  Robert  Stephenson  on  the 
foot-plate  of  the  first  locomotive  that  had  been  put  on  a  railway  south 
of  the  Trent.  The  iron  horse  was  then  but  a  foal.  Little  more  than 
six  years  had  elapsed  since  it  had  astonished  its  breeder  by  the  un- 
precedented speed  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  at  Rainhill  (running 
without  any  load),  in  October  1829.  It  was  with  no  slight  anxiety 
that  Mr.  Stephenson  trotted  out  the  first  of  his  steam  horses  for  what 
was  then  regarded  as  a  colossal  work  to  be  entrusted  to  so  young  a 
man — the  railway  from  London  to  Birmingham.  Five  or  six  miles  of 
railway  had  then  been  laid,  from  a  little  north  of  Kilbum,  in  the 
direction  of  Watford.  For  the  first  time  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  was  heard  in  Middlesex.  Few  were  the  spectators,  for  the 
trial  was  essentially  a  practical  experiment,  but  the  faces  of  wonder 
and  dismay  with  which  they  beheld  the  advance  of  the  self-moving 
machine  were  not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  As  the  engine  gained  her 
breath,  and  with  the  sharp,  swift  sigh,  or  rather  snort,  now  so  familiar 
to  our  ears,  rapidly  attained  the  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  the 
anxious  lines  on  the  face  of  the  great  engineer  relaxed.  By  the  time 
of  the  return  to  Kilburn  it  was  clear  that  the  engines  designed  for 
the  London  and  Birmingham  traffic  would  answer  the  expectations  of 
the  engineer. 

If  the  rustics  who  witnessed  the  novel  spectacle  were  struck  dumb 
with  wonder,  not  altogether  free  from  terror,  what  was  passing  through 
the  minds  of  the  small  knot  of  men  on  the  foot-plate  of  the  engine  ? 
In  his  early  anxiety — an  anxiety  that  he  never  wholly  cast  off,  however 
tempered  it  became  by  a  series  of  triumphs — Mr.  Stephenson  had 
hardly  freedom  of  mind  to  direct  a  very  penetrating  glance  towards 
the  futme.  It  took  some  years  of  experience  of  the  unexampled  de- 
velopment of  the  system  founded  by  his  father,  before  Robert  Ste- 
phenson expressed  the  memorable  hope  that  he  should  live  to  see  the 
time  when, no  poor  man  could  afford  to  walk.  But  there  were  those 
of  the  party  to  whom  not  only  the  responsibility  was  less,  but  the 
speed  attained  was  unfamiliar.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express, 
without  what  might  be  regarded  as  exaggeration,  the  effect  produced 
on  such  minds  by  the  rapid  rush  of  the  engine  towards  the  north. 
*  What  manner  of  revolution  is  impending,'  was  the  irresistible  but 
unexpressed  question,  ^  now  that  man  can  be  conveyed  over  the 
surface  of  the  planet  at  a  speed  that  mocks  that  of  the  race  horse?' 
Looking  back  to  that  hour  from  the  present,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
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that  the  change  in  the  physical  relation  of  man  to  the  planet  on  which 
he  dweUs  which  has  occurred  in  the  interval  is  greater  than  any  that 
can  be  distinctly  measured  in  any  known  period  of  historic  times. 

Yet  little  could  the  Stephensons  or  their  contemporaries  at  first 
foresee  the  nature  of  the  service  that  they  were  destined  to  render  to 
their  fellows.  George  Stephenson  was  advised  by  his  own  counsel 
not  to  commit  himself  to  absurd  statements,  when,  under  examination 
as  a  witness  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Eailway  Bill,  he  said 
that  he  anticipated  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  for  the  locomo- 
tive. And  yet  at  that  very  time  some  of  the  Shrewsbury  coaches — 
the  '  Wonder,'  the  *  Hirondelle,'  and  the  '  Hibemia' — maintained  the 
speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  for  stage  after  stage.  It  was  the 
rule-of-thumb  procedure,  in  the  course  of  the  trials  at  Rainhill,  of 
combining  the  two  exhaust  orifices  of  the  '  Rocket '  into  one,  which 
produced  that  unpremeditated  and  vigorous  blast  which  is  the  vital 
breath  of  the  locomotive.  And  it  was  not  until  another  great  genius — 
one  who  had  the  advantage,  denied  to  the  Stephensons,  of  a  thoroughly 
scientific  education  at  PEcole  Polytechnique :  namely,  Isidore  Kingdom 
Bnmel — added  one  half  to  the  width  of  the  gauge,  and  thus  gave 
breathing  room  to  a  locomotive  that  could  emulate  the  speed  of  the 
swift,  that  the  engineers  of  the  narrow-gauge  lines  found  that  to  con- 
tent the  public  they  must  carry  them  at  the  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

Among  those  who  viewed  with  alarm,  with  disgust,  and  conse- 
quently with  disbelief,  the  first  development  of  the  railway  system, 
those  were  chiefly  conspicuous  who  were  connected  with  the  great 
coaching  and  carrying  trades.  Neither  the  costly  perfection  of  the 
turn-out  of  the  members  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club,  nor  the  annual 
attempts,  however  creditable,  to  run  public  coaches  for  the  summer 
on  the  Brighton  and  one  or  two  other  roads,  can  give  the  youth 
of  the  present  day  an  accurate  idea  of  the  thorough  perfection  to 
which  the  old  coaching  system  of  the  country  had  been  brought  on 
certain  lines  of  road.  It  was  not  because  lords  and  baronets  held 
the  ribbons,  and  took  each  his  shilling  with  the  touch  of  the  hat  that 
was  en  r^gle^  that  we  recall  those  old  days.  The  thorough  consider- 
ation that  was  given  to  every  part  of  the  system,  the  excellence  of  the 
roads,  the  magnificence  of  some  of  the  works  for  their  service  (such 
as  Telford's  Menai  Bridge),  the  fine  breed  of  horses,  the  care  in  feed- 
ing and  keeping,  the  exact  punctuality  that  was  maintained — all 
these  were  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  Of  course  we  are  speaking 
only  of  the  cream  of  the  traflSc.  In  winter,  in  hilly  districts,  where 
trade  was  scarce  and  turnpikes  many,  was  to  be  found  a  reverse  of  the 
medal.  Yet  take  even  such  a  remote  district  as  that  between  Car- 
marthen and  Milford  Haven,  and  contrast  the  mail  service  that 
united  Pembroke  to  London  in  1 848  with  the  best  appliances  at  the 
service  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  royal  progresses — and  it  will  be  seen 
that  as  late  as  thirty- three  years  ago  we  had  good  reason  for  pride  in  the 
conduct  of  our  inland  communications,  even  where  the  railway  system 
had  not  reached. 

No.  623  (no.  cxiiii.  n.  O  Z  Z 
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That  the  cormtry  wocdd  suffer  by  the  depreciatioa  in  the  v^oe 
of  hor5ie«  that  W2W  likely  to  remit  firom  the  use  of  ateftia  locomotives 
was  one  of  the  ^eat  fears  of  all  bat  the  zealoaa  advocates  of  the  rail- 
way Mygt/;Tn,     Coald  its  enemies  have  been  famished  with  a  few  £icts 
in  a/lvance,  those  fears  would  have  been  intensified  t«i£[^d.  Coald  thi^ 
have  Vjeen  famished  with  yet  more,  th^  woold  have  been  abated. 
A  hoTiHe  for  every  mile  of  road  was  the  allowance  made  by  the  best 
fy;acbrnast>^TS  on  the  great  rontes.     On  the  corresponding  portion*  oi 
the  railway  system  the  great  companies  have  pot  a  locomotive  engine 
per  mile.     If  a  horse  earned  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  out  c^  which 
hjM  (//*>t  harl  to  l>e  defrayed,  he  did  welL     A  single  locomotive  <hi  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  (and  that  company  has  6i  i  engines  for  659 
mil^^  of  line)  was  stated  by  Mr.  John  Bohinson,  in  1873,  to  perform 
the  work  of  678  horses—  work,  that  is,  as  measured  by  resistance 
overcome ;  for  the  horses,  whatever  their  number,  could  not  have 
rfachf/1  the  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  at  which  the  engines  in 
r|nf;-«tion  whirled  along  a  train  of  sixteen  carriages,  weighing  in  all 
225  tons.     There  are  now  upwards  of  13,000  locomotives  at  work  in 
the  Tlnited  Kingdom,  each  of  them  earning  on  the  average  4,750/. 
per  fin  num.    But  we  have  at  the  same  time  more  horses  employed  fiwr 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  than  we  had  in  1835.     In  omnibus  and 
station  work — waiting  upon  the  steam  horse — there  is  more  demand 
for  horHcflesh  than  was  made  by  our  entire  coaching  system  in  1835. 

We  If^ave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  attach  a  value  to 
♦be  fticts  al)ove  briefly  indicated.  It  is  easy  to  present  definite 
staiiHlics;  but  how  far  do  these  lay  hold  of  the  imagination?  To 
the  man  of  science  they  may  be  invaluable.  In  the  general  reader,  or 
in  tlif!  mnn  whose  specialty  lies  elsewhere,  they  too  often  excite  some- 
tiling  like  disgiiHt.  One  or  two  definite  facts — from  which  anyone 
can  draw  his  own  inferences — may  be  needed  in  order  to  avoid  mere 
vagi  1(5  declamation.  But  such  a  feet  as  that  of  the  performance  of 
the  work  of  G']^  horses  by  one  of  the  600  locomotives  of  a  single 
(company,  is  enough  to  show  that  we  are  not  silent  as  to  details  from 
want  of  possessing  them. 

St  tiperidous  as  has  been  thp  revolution  eflfected  by  the  unloosing 
of  miui  from  the  soil,  it  requires  an  eflfort  of  the  mind  to  realise  the 
HpecMl  of  its  advance,  and  all  the  more  so  because  we. are  involved 
in  the  whirl  of  the  movement.  Political,  commercial,  social  changes 
are  the  conniant  offspring  of  this  one  great  primary  change — aided 
})y  \\\(y  other  great  source  of  possible  prosperity,  the  annual  increase 
ill  ili(^  (l(»iisity  of  our  population.  "When  Robert  Stephenson  made 
rendy  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  the  United  Kingdom 
liad  24,000,000  inhabitants:  it  now  has  upwards  of  35,000,000. 

Ihit  W(»  shall  very  much  undervalue  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  nn'olution  at  which  we  have  glanced,  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to 
till*  one  it(*m  of  travel  and  transport,  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  The 
colder  mngician,  wliose  magic  prepared  the  way  for  that  wrought  by 
Steplionson,  was  James  Watt.     The  stationary  steam-engine  was  the 
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necessary  precursor  of  the  locomotive.  We  speak  of  the  application 
of  steam  to  human  service,  and  of  that  of  the  steam-engine  to 
locomotion  by  land  and  to  navigation  by  sea.  But  these  are  not 
principles,  but  details.  The  great  principle  of  the  physical  revolu- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  application  of  mechanical 
power  to  the  service  of  man.  It  is  in  the  application  of  this  power 
to  locomotion  that  its  effects  come  most  palpably  before  us.  But  it 
is  to  the  invention  of  Watt  that  we  owe  the  practical  power  of  ex- 
tracting from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  annual  130  millions  of 
tons  of  coal,  by  the  consumption  of  which  we  not  only  feed  our  land 
and  sea  steam  horses,  but  provide  the  industrial  produce  which  it 
taxes  their  energies  to  transport  and  to  export. 

We  thus  come  to  the  point  where  the  application  of  mechanical 
power  is  controlled  by  the  abundance  and  the  price  of  human  labour. 
For  all  our  steam-engines,  steam-vessels,  locomotives,  the  prime 
necessity  is  fuel.  In  England  fuel  means  coal.  In  the  winning 
of  coal,  not  only  do  we  meet  with  a  minimum  price  (somewhere 
about  4s.  6d,  per  ton  at  the  lowest  at  the  pit's  mouth)  below  which 
we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  coal,  but  we  require  a  certain  number  of 
human  beings  who  are  willing  to  face  the  risks  and  the  terrible  hard- 
ships of  a  sunless,  underground  life,  in  order  to  win  that  coal.  And 
the  greater  our  prosperity,  the  more  active  our  industry,  the  higher 
the  price  that  we  have  to  pay  for  the  human  element  in  the  labour 
of  the  collieries.  In  1871  every  miner  employed  sent  to  the  surface 
318  tons  of  coal.  In  1 874  the  product  of  each  miner's  labour  was 
only  249  tons.  Within  three  years'  time  there  was  thus  a  difference 
of  one-fifth  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  of  every  miner.  Naturally 
enough,  the  better  he  was  paid,  the  less  energetically  did  he  work. 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  into  strong  relief  this  dependence  of  our 
present  sources  of  mechanical  force  upon  human  labour,  to  show  that 
we  are  not  altogether  wild  in  the  anticipations  on  which,  after  forty- 
five  years'  experience  of  the  course  of  the  revolution  wrought  by  the 
locomotive,  we  now  feel  constrained  to  venture.  We  obtain,  as  it  is, 
power  at  small  cost.  The  reduction  already  effected  in  the  cost  of 
power  applied  to  transport  has  been  estimated  as  four-fifths.  It 
may  therefore  be  argued  that  the  source  of  future  economy  is  dried 
up,  and  that  if  we  could  obtain  absolutely  costless  power,  the 
effect  would  be  only  one-fifth  of  that  already  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  railway  system.  This  argument  is  one  which  could  be 
very  consistently  applied  by  those  writers  who  have  already  attempted 
to  show  that  industry  and  science  are  unimportant  in  their  effects, 
as  compared  to  political  action.  It  is  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  in  face  of  a  careful  analysis  of  facts. 

If  the  inventive  faculty  were  suddenly  to  become  barren,  and  no 

single  improvement  in  our  mechanical  appliances  were  to  take  place 

for  the  remainder  of  the  century,  the  movement  now  in  progr< 

would  continue,  and  that  with  augmenting  force.     The  descent  p 

spread  through  society  of  the  practical  science  already  acquired 
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creases,  independently  of  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  that 
science.  All  that  is  needful  is,  not  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
development  of  the  results  of  mechanical  industry  by  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  workman  to  objects  inconsistent  with  devotion  to  his 
work.  We  are  very  far  from  having  attained  the  full  benefit  of  dis- 
coveries that  are  now  old.  Time  is  requisite  to  allow  mankind  to 
avail  itself  of  the  benefits  oflfered  it  by  science,  and  that  indepen- 
dently of  any  advance  made  during  that  same  portion  of  time  by 
science  itself. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  cost  of  mechani- 
cal power  is  an  important  element  of  its  value,  it  is  only  one  out  of 
several  elements.  Convenience  is  often  of  fer  more  importance  than 
cost.  Speed  is  often  worth  almost  any  cost  to  attain.  Economy  of 
time  is  often  the  truest  economy.  Instant  command  of  adequate 
power,  to  be  exerted  only  when  required,  to  lose  nothing  when  not  in 
demand,  is  a  requisite  to  which  it  would  be  hard  to  aflSx  an  equiva- 
lent in  cost. 

Let  lis  compare,  for  a  moment,  the  eflfect  of  the  6^^  horse-power 
locomotive  of  the  Great  Northern  Bailway  with  the  best  mode  in 
which  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  kind  of  travelling  could  have 
been  conducted  forty-five  years  ago.  That  engine  drew  a  train  of 
sixteen  carriages,  containing  448  seats.  In  actual  practice  one  seat 
out  of  four  may  be  taken  as  fiill.  To  convey  112  passengers  on  the 
old  system  would  require  eight  coaches,  weighing  nearly  eight  tons^ 
and  drawn  each  by  four  horses — say  thirty-two  horses.  To  convey 
the  possible  cargo  of  the  train  would  of  course  take  four  times  that 
number,  or  128  horses,  requiring  the  care  of  thirty-two  coachmen,, 
instead  of  that  of  the  two  men  who  attend  to  the  locomotive.  The 
passengers,  in  the  latter  case,  all  the  coaches  being  taken  as  fiill, 
would  weigh  about  as  much  as  the  coaches,  so  that  the  128  horses 
would  have  64  tons  of  load  to  draw  between  them.  But  we  can 
hardly  put  the  speed  of  the  coaches  at  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour. 
The  resistance,  as  measured  on  the  railway,  at  fifty  miles  an  honr^ 
is  more  than  twice  and  a-half  that  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  Not  that 
this  is,  alone,  a  measure  of  the  difference  of  cost,  but  it  is  an  element 
in  that  difference.  The  main  point  is  that,  do  as  we  will,  we  could 
not  get  the  fifty  miles  an  hour  out  of  any  number  of  horses.  For 
the  source  of  motive  power,  coal  is  far  cheaper  than  hay,  oats,  and 
beans.  But  in  the  application  of  this  cheaper  pabulum  we  have 
countervailing  disadvantages.  The  engine,  tender  and  train  weigh 
225  tons,  or  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  coaches  and  pas- 
sengers. Three  times  the  work  has  thus  to  be  done,  at  equal  speeds^ 
if  the  train  be  full ;  twelve  times  the  work,  if  the  train  be  as  usually 
filled ;  thirty  times  the  work  if  we  have  a  speed  of  fifty  miles,  instead 
of  one  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  horses 
required  to  draw  tlie  448  passengers  would  weigh  72  tons. 

Nor  have  we  yet  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  list  of  elements  of 
cost  and  of  value.     We  have  to  regard  the  outlay  of  money  in  pro- 
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viding  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  either  case. 
For  the  conveyance  of  the  112  passengers  an  expenditure  had  to  bie 
incurred,  in  coaches  and  in  horses,  of  some  2,000^,  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  a  ten-mile  stage.  To  convey  448  passengers  we  should 
require  an  outlay  of  8,oooi.  For  the  train  we  must  lay  out  a  some- 
what similar  sum  for  the  larger  convoy,  nor  can  it  be  safely  much 
diminished  in  providing  only  for  the  smaller  one.  But  then  the  train 
provided  at  that  cost  is  as  useful  for  a  hundred  miles  as  for  ten.  For 
the  coaches  we  have  to  add  something  like  1 30^.  per  mile  for  the 
cost  of  horseflesh.  Thus  as  distance  elongates,  and  traffic  augments, 
the  advantage  of  the  mechanical  over  the  living  motive  power 
becomes  more  pronounced,  while  for  a  short  distance,  and  a  light 
traffic,  the  advantage  of  economy  may  be  on  the  other  side. 

Yet  again  we  have  to  look  at  the  cost  of  the  road  on  which  the 
traffic  has  to  be  conducted.  For  the  coach  we  may  put  it  at  2,oooi. 
per  mile,  rarely  at  much  more,  possibly  in  some  cases  at  4,cxx)i. 
For  the  railway  the  cost  will  be  ten  times  the  larger  sum.  As  a 
general  rule  the  cost  of  road  and  working  stock,  considered  as  interest 
on  money,  amoimts  to  as  much  as  the  direct  cost  of  working  a  rail- 
way traffic. 

Out  of  the  whole  cost  thus  arrived  at,  that  of  motor  power — that 
is  to  say,  of  fuel— on  the  average  of  the  English  railways,  is  only 
about  one-tenth.  This,  then,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  utmost  that  could 
be  saved  if  a  costless  source  of  power  could  be  substituted  for  coal. 
In  a  sense  this  is  the  case,  but  in  a  very  limited  sense.  What  is  the 
margin  of  economy  which  it  may  be  possible  to  attain  with  regard  to 
the  other  portions  of  expenditure  ? 

The  wonderful  advantages  of  the  locomotive  have  been  materially 
diminished,  as  matter  of  cost  in  working,  by  the  fact  that  the  engines 
have  to  move  their  own  weight.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  engineers  of 
half  a  century  ago  that  this  was  a  very  costly  mode  of  applying 
power.  And  attempts,  characterised  by  extreme  ingenuity,  were  made 
to  avoid  this  loss,  and  to  drive  carriages  at  a  high  speed  by  fixed 
engines.  Nor  were  these  efforts  failures  in  a  mechanical  point  of 
view.  Kope  traction  was  employed  with  success  on  the  Blackwall 
and  other  lines.  Then  a  rope  of  air  was  substituted  for  a  rope  of 
wire,  on  the  atmospheric  line.  The  weak  point  of  the  rope-traction 
system  lay  here.  The  slightest  accident  to  rope  or  machinery  stopped 
the  whole  line.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  atmospheric  railway ; 
but  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  latter  system  was  the  irre- 
sistible force  with  which  the  heat  of  the  earth  rushed  into  the  partly 
exhausted  tube,  and  raised  the  tension  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere 
within.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  power  of  the  steam-engines 
employed  on  the  South  Devon  railway  was  thus  at  work  in  pmnping 
heat  out  of  the  earth. 

The  loss  of  power  involved  by  the  use  of  the  locomotive,  which 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  may  be  taken  at  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  power  produced,  increases  rapidly  with  either  speed  of 
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transit  or  difference  of  level  to  be  surmounted.  At  fifty  miles  £ui 
hour  the  work  done  by  a  locomotive  is  nearly  double  that  at  ten  miles 
an  hour.  On  an  ascent  of  seventy  feet  in  a  mile,  hardly  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  an  engine  can  drag  only  half  the  load  it  can  draw  on  a 
level.  At  a  hill  rising  one  foot  in  twenty — a  hill  not  thought  very  for- 
midable in  Cornwall  or  in  Wales — a  locomotive  is  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. It  can  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  crawl  up  such  an  ascent,  and,  as 
generally  regarded,  can  draw  nothing  whatever  on  such  a  pitch. 

Here,  then,  is  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  locomotive  system. 
This  is  the  difficulty  which  led  Robert  Stephenson  to  employ  rope- 
traction,  and  which  led  Samuda,  and  Brunei,  and  Vignolles,  and 
Flachat  to  devote  so  much  time  and  cost  to  the  delusive  promises  of 
the  rope  of  air.  The  great  increase  in  useless  weight— that  is  to  say, 
in  proportionate  weight  of  engine  as  compared  to  load — involved  by 
increase  either  in  speed  or  in  severity  of  ascent,  handicaps  the  loco- 
motive the  moment  it  departs  from  the  speed  of  the  horse  and  the 
level  of  the  shore,  and  rapidly  increases  until  it  becomes  absolutely 
prohibitory. 

This  rigid  demand  for  a  plain  and  level  course  on  the  part  of  the 
steam  horse  not  only  leads  to  increasing  cost  in  working  expenses, 
but  is  the  main  cause  of  the  enormous  cost  per  mile  of  our  railways. 
Of  the  40,oooi.  per  mile  spent  on  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom, certainly  more  than  half  is  due  to  the  need  of  providing  good 
gradients,  as  they  are  called.  To  cross  the  Alps  with  the  locomotive^ 
if  not  physically  impossible,  was  considered  so  costly  and  so  uncertain 
as  to  warrant  the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  timnel  at  the  cost  of 
more  than  340,000^.  a  mile.  Certainly  the  iron  horse,  mighty  as  is 
the  work  he  has  performed,  is  not  stabled  and  fed  for  nothing. 
Under  the  Persian  Empire  in  Asia  the  horses  of  '  the  great  king  * 
were  shod  with  silver.  The  locomotive  is  now  served,  in  certain* 
cases,  at  a  cost  which  would  pay  for  a  pair  of  solid  silver  rails, 
of  25  lbs.  each,  to  the  yard  run. 

It  is  now,  we  hope,  evident,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  pittance  of 
the  cost  of  fuel  (one-tenth  of  the  average  cost  of  railway  working)  on 
which  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  transmitting  power  may  effect 
an  economy.  If  we  can  replace  the  locomotive  by  a  method  of  trans- 
mitting power  which  has  the  advantages,  without  the  drawbacks,  of 
that  wonderful  machine,  we  open  a  prospect  of  which  the  distant 
barriers  are  lost  to  sight  by  the  very  extent  of  the  view.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that,  looking  back  to  that  first  trip  with  Robert 
Stephenson  in  1836,  the  writer  entertains  the  conviction  that  we  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  another  revolution  in  the  application  of  mechani- 
cal power  to  the  service  of  man,  of  not  less  importance  than  that 
which  occurred  on  the  invention  of  the  locomotive. 

We  have  no  space  for  more  than  a  cursory  reference  to  those  two 
complemental  inventions  which,  within  the  last  few  months,  have 
advanced  from  the  stage  of  theory  to  that  of  practice.  In  the  trans- 
mission from  Paris  to  Edinburgh  of  a  charged  Faure  batt^  we 
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Tecognise  a  fact,  trivial  in  its  positive  value,  incalculable  in  its  sig- 
nificance. In  the  success  of  the  electric  railway  at  Berlin,  and  the 
application  already  of  this  method  of  traction  to  the  underground 
leaiding  of  coal  in  the  mines  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  we  see  a  yet 
more  distinct  promise  of  the  future  subjugation  of  the  great  force? 
of  nature  to  the  service  of  man. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  subject  of  locomotion,  partly 
because  it  is  one  of  which  the  interest  comes  home  to  everyone,  and 
partly  because  it  is  the  branch  of  mechanical  industry  in  which  the 
greatest  visible  advance  has  been  made  during  the  past  half  century, 
and  in  which  it  may  naturally  be  thought  that  the  least  margin  is  left 
for  future  improvement. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  speed  of  transport,  the  power  of  transportation,  and 
the  economy  of  both  passenger  and  goods  traflSc,  has  been  com- 
bined a  loss  of  much  of  the  charm  of  the  old  coach  road.  More  es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  where  the  scenery  is  most  fitted  to  delight  the 
traveller.  In  rolling  downs,  and  in  mountain  gorges,  the  views  of  the 
scenery  are  for  the  most  part  obliterated.  Deep  cuttings  and  long 
black  tunnels  replace  the  glorious  prospect,  the  expectation  of  which 
cheered  many  a  traveller  in  a  long  ascent.  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  the 
horse  alone,  it  may  be  asked,  that  an  undulating  course  over  hill  and 
valley  can  be  maintained  ?  Is  mechanical  power  so  non-elastic  that 
it  is  impossible  to  set  speed  against  steepness,  and  to  run  over  the 
natural  surface  of  the  country,  as  did  the  mail  coaches  over  the  roads 
of  Telford,  at  full  gallop  on  the  level  or  on  a  descent,  and  with  an 
equivalent  slackening  of  pace  when  it  becomes  needful  to  climb  ? 

The  reply  to  this  question  has  been  tacitly  given  by  the  loco- 
motive itself.  We  are  not  speaking  of  what  might  be,  but  of  what  is. 
It  has  been  thought  advisable  by  the  locomotive  engineer  to  make 
heavy  sacrifices  of  cost  in  order  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  maximum  inclination  over  the  whole  route  thathe  has  to  traverse. 
The  reasons  are  both  mechanical  and  financial,  and  the  engineer 
will  say  that  he  has  no  concern  with  the  picturesque. 

We  have  different  instances  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  surmount  great  differences  of  level  by  railways.  In  all 
these  cases  the  fact  is  salient  that  the  saving  in  running  friction 
(amounting  to  at  least  three-fourths),  which  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
the  iron  or  steel  rail,  is  the  whole  gain  effected  by  the  system.  The 
power  of  gravity  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  and  it  takes  as 
much  power  to  raise  a  ton,  or  a  hundred  tons,  to  the  top  of  a  hill  on 
a  railway  as  it  does  on  a  road — if  we  distinguish  between  the  resis- 
tance of  the  incline  and  the  other  resistances  to  movement.  Let  us 
glance  for  a  moment  at  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  that  has 
yet  been  made  to  employ  the  locomotive  as  a  climbing  agent,  when  it 
is  a  question  of  getting  over  a  real  mountain. 

The  Fell  engine,  as  applied  to  the  temporary  railway  over  the 
Mont  Cenis  Pass,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  hitherto 
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made  to  overcome  the  diflSculty  of  a  steep  ascent  "by  a  locomotive.  The 
engine  weighed  twenty-one  tons.  A  third  or  central  rail  was  gripped 
by  special  machinery,  so  that  the  ascent  was  not  limited  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  driving  wheel  to  the  rails.  The  train  weighed  usually 
twenty-one,  sometimes  twenty-four,  tons,  making  a  total  load  of  forty- 
two  or  forty-five  tons.  The  speed  attained  was  eight  miles  per  hour, 
involving  the  utmost  work  to  perform  which  the  boilers  were  large 
enough  to  make  steam.  The  cost  was  98.  8*40?.  per  train  mile,  of 
which  the  locomotive  expenditure  was  four  shillings.  The  power  de- 
veloped would  have  drawn  a  train  of  666  tons,  including  weight  of 
engine,  on  a  level  at  the  same  speed.  If  the  locomotive  could  have 
been  dispensed  with,  the  resistance  would  have  been  reduced  to  one 
half  or  even  less  ;  and  a  train  weighing  forty  tons  might  have  run 
over  the  mountain,  with  the  same  expenditure  of  power,  at  the  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

Against  this,  however,  has  to  be  set  the  loss,  whatever  it  may  prove 
to  be,  involved  in  any  mode  of  transmitting  power  that  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  locomotive.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  locomotive  exerts  its  power  under  most  disadvan- 
tageous conditions  when  it  has  to  climb.  The  work  done  in  taking  a 
given  weight  over  an  incline  of  one  in  twelve  and  a-half,  at  eight  miles 
an  hour,  is  only  about  six  times  as  much  as  that  of  conveying  the 
same  weight  over  a  level  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  But  the  cost,  as 
very,  accurately  ascertained  in  the  case  we  are  enabled  to  quote,  was 
nineteen  times  as  much.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  disad- 
vantage of  three  to  one  involved  in  that  particular  method  of  em- 
ploying steam  power. 

Assuming,  then,  that  by  the  application  of  the  electric  system  to 
a  mountain  railway  we  are  able  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  the  loco- 
motive, it  is  clear  that  the  whole  problem  of  crossing  a  mountainous 
region  of  country  will  be  entirely  changed.  With  locomotive  power, 
not  only  does  the  proportion  of  dead  weight  to  useful  load  increase 
rapidly  with  the  pitch,  but  the  working  of  the  engine  becomes  more 
costly  and  more  disadvantageous  at  the  same  time.  With  an  electric 
transmission  of  force  produced  by  a  stationary  engine,  the  cost  in- 
curred would  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  work  done ;  and  the 
values  of  gravity,  of  friction,  and  of  atmospheric  resistance  can  be  so 
exactly  foreseen  and  balanced  by  the  engineer,  that  an  Alpine  pass  will 
be  as  easy  (though  somewhat  more  costly)  to  work  as  a  line  down  the 
level  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

Pending  that  verification  of  the  statements  of  electricians  on 
which  each  day  may  throw  more  light,  there  is  a  practical  deduction 
of  no  small  importance  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  considerations. 
If  it  be  not  asserted  that  the  day  for  the  construction  of  gigantic  and 
costly  tunnels  is  now  over,  at  all  events  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  wise  to  pause  before  entering  on  any  new  enterprise  of  the  kind, 
which  may  prove  to  be  a  pure  waste  of  money  before  it  can  be  com- 
pleted.    Six  or  seven  millions  sterling  are  now  asked  for  by  different 
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projectors  for  a  new  tunnel  through  the  Alps.  In  addition  to  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  now  open,  and  to  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  of  which  the 
perforation  is  complete,  a  third  Alpine  route  is  demanded  by 
France,  and  the  debate  at  present  is,  whether  this  is  to  pMs  under 
Mont  Blanc  or  under  the  Simplon. 

But  in  fece  of  the  great  probability  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
lay  an  electric  line  over  any  Alpine  pass,  and  to  work  the  traflSc  at 
a  de6nite  and  moderate  cost,  proportioned  to  the  work  actually  done, 
how  untimely  is  the  proposal  to  bury  millions  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  chain  I  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  it  may  safely  be  antici- 
pated, will  be  one  of  the  first  places  to  which  the  electric  railway 
will  be  applied,  if  the  statements  of  its  advocates  are  thoroughly 
verified.  The  streams  of  water  at  either  end  of  that  tunnel  will  pro- 
bably aflford  power  sufiicient  to  work  the  entire  traflSc.  And,  if  this  be 
so,  will  not  the  question  arise,  '  What  will  be  the  use  of  another 
tunnel? '  The  first  reason  for  its  construction,  its  practical  necessity, 
will  be  at  an  end.  The  second  reason,  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
working,  will  then  lie  in  a  nutshell.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
cost  of  lifting  the  train  to  the  summit  of  the  hill — a  definite  and  not 
very  formidable  cost,  especially  when  water  power  has  to  be  employed. 
On  the  other  hand  is  the  interest  of  money  on  an  outlay  of  from 
250,000^.  to  340,000^.  per  mile,  which,  when  divided  over  the  traflSc, 
if  five  trains  ran  each  way  daily,  would  cost  from  3^.  8«.  to  4^.  I28. 
per  train  mile  I  And  this  disproportionate  cost  has  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  9«.  S^cZ.  of  the  Fell  line,  and  with  the  reduction  on  that 
figure  which  is  to  be  eflfected  by  the  abandonment  of  the  locomotive. 

How  the  storage  and  transmission  of  power  may  be  utilised  in 
other  modes  for  the  service  of  man  there  is  now  little  space  to  indi- 
cate. For  numerous  smaller  industries — for  the  work  of  the  turner, 
the  smith,  the  carpenter,  tlie  lapidary,  the  stonemason,  for  the  driving 
of  all  drills  and  lathes  not  already  driven  by  steam  power,  for  the 
lifting  of  weights,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  trucks,  for  giving 
wind  to  the  organs  of  our  churches,  and  even  motive  power  to.  the 
sewing  machine — a  force  that  could  be  so  accumulated  as  to  lose 
nothing  except  when  actually  at  work  would  be  a  boon  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  In  one  way  or  another  we  may  safely  anticipate  that 
the  command  of  such  a  power  for  industries  and  domestic  use 
would  be  of  at  all  events  as  much  service  to  mankind  as  its  appli- 
cation to  locomotive  purposes.  The  glance  backwards  for  nearly 
half  a  century  gives  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  indus- 
trial science  in  the  interval — a  progress  which,  although  cradled 
in  this  country,  is  neither  confined  to  our  shores,  nor,  at  the  present 
time,  most  rapid  within  our  territory.  That  a  fresh  leap  in  the 
mighty  course  is  at  hand  the  writer  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  That 
the  leap  will  be  first  taken  in  England  is  more  problematical.  But 
wherever  it  be  first  taken,  there  will  be  the  country  that  puts 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  material  progress  of  the  world. 

F.  E.  CONDER. 
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The  Rev.  Jeremiah's  Thorn. 

HE  was  a  sleek  sort  of  man,  with  an  unctuous  manner  and 
a  whining  voice ;  his  nose  was  long,  and  his  eyes  had  an 
upward  tendency,  probably  caused  by  being  so  often  raised  in  prayer, 
for  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Black  did  not  fail  in  the  outer  observances  of 
his  religion. 

For  the  last  five  years  he  had  been  labouring  for  the  good  of  souls 
in  the  unromantic  and  old-fashioned  town  of  Welwood,  the  chief 
recommendation  of  which  was  its  near  proximity  to  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  kingdom. 

Welwood  was  a  hybrid,  combining  the  hoariness  of  age  with  the 
sprightliness  of  youth,  displaying  within  its  boundaries,  on  one  side,, 
utility^  in  the  shape  of  coal-pits  and  chimney-stalks ;  and  on  the 
other  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  a  fashionable  skating  loch,  a  favourite 
cricket-ground,  and  other  well-known  resorts,  circled  by  pretentious 
villas  or  trim  cottages — Welwood  in  the  capacity  of  suburb  to  the 
aforesaid  great  and  neighbouring  city. 

Now  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  was  a  great  power  among  the  occupants 
of  those  respectable  dwellings.  His  heavenward  eyes  might  be  seen, 
and  his  delectable  voice  heard,  at  most  of  the  festive  occasions  which 
took  place  within  their  walls;  no  christening  being  performed  so 
sweetly,  no  wedding  being  solemnised  so  devoutly,  as  those  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black. 

But,  alas  I  in  spite  of  villa  popularity  and  shoddy  enthusiasm,  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  was  not  happy;  a  thorn  rankled  in  his  breast  -  a 
thorn  which  seemed,  to  his  sensitive  nature,  to  counteract  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  many  roses  which  were  flung  in  his  path. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  Welwood  was  a 
decidedly  middle-class  sort  of  place,  but  it  could  boast  of  one  aristo- 
crat— one,  do  I  say  ?  one  whole  family,  whose  estate  lay  at  the  end 
of  the  town,  where  Welwood  merged  into  green  glades  and  sylvan, 
forests. 

Sir  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  his  spouse,  kept  up 
the  dignity  of  the  family  in  somewhat  frigid  fashion,  while  the  sons 
of  Merrywood  took  life  as  gaily  as  possible,  and  the  daughters  posed 
gracefully  in  the  capacity  of  youth  and  beauty. 

Merrywood  being  a  large  estate,  when  I  mention  that  it  was  the 
thorn  in  the  sensitive  heart  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah,  you  can  imderstand 
how  largely  it  bulked  in  his  life. 

The  Hamiltons,  of  course,  patronised  the  Endowed  Church  of  the 
laud,  and  occupied  in  the  parish  kirk  the  uncomfortable  but  aristo- 
cratic position  which  had  belonged  to  the  family  from  time  imme- 
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morial,  the  rest  of  the  congregation  ^consisting  of  a'  few  '  old  wives  ^ 
of  both  sexes,  who  calmly  slept  during  the  expositions  of  the  old 
man  uneloquent,  who  had  preached  the  church  vacant  those  many 
years. 

So  each  Sunday  the  pair  of  greys  from  Merrywood  might  be  seen 
dashing  past  the  manse  of  the  Bev.  Jeremiah,  and  the  slighted  parson 
shivered  as  he  paid  the  penalty  of  Dissent ;  for  he  belonged  to  one  of 
the  numerous  sects  whose  only  bond  of  union  seems  that  strange  and 
mysterious  compound  called  human  nature,  the  various  idiosyncrasies 
of  which  shine  as  brightly  in  E.  U.,  R.  P.,  or  other  remarkable 
alphabetic  distinctions.  And  the  reverend  gentleman  would  go  to 
his  pulpit,  and  deliver  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  perils  of  envy 
and  the  evil  of  discontent,  while  his  flock  would  listen  with  rapt 
attention,  little  dreaming  of  the  thorn  that  was  piercing  the  heart  of 
their  adored  pastor. 

It  was  a  thorn  that  was  continually  pricking :  go  where  he  would, 
in  his  ministrations  aroimd  Welwood,  some  trace  of  Merrywood  was 
sure  to  greet  him.  The  sons  would  fling  him  a  careless  nod  as  they 
flew  past  on  their  Whitechapel,  or  the  daughters  would  greet  him 
with  dimpling  smile,  which  but  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 

It  was  years  since  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  family,  and  he 
had  met  various  members  often  enough  at  flower  shows  and  funerals, 
at  bazaars  and  railway  stations  ;  but  in  vain  did  he  offer  his  tender- 
est  attentions — in  vain  hand  my  lady  into  her  carriage,  and  fetch 
and  carry  for  her  like  the  meanest  of  her  menials — the  friendship  of 
the  Hamiltons  was  denied  him,  and  the  coveted  door  of  Merrywood 
closed. 

What  to  him  was  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  Grecian  Villa,  or  a  tea- 
party  at  Eose  Cottage  ?  The  shut  door  of  Merrywood  stood  between 
him  and  enjoyment,  and  darkened  all  his  social  intercourse.  '  The 
day  will  come  ! '  he  would  say,  as  the  high-stepper  tossed  the  dust  of 
the  road  over  his  sacred  garments — 'the  day  will  come!'  and  his 
voice  was  not  quite  so  mellifluous  as  usual,  nor  his  eyes  quite  so 
heavenward  in  their  gaze. 

The  Rev.  Jeremiah  was  right :  the,  day  did  come^  and  it  happened 
on  this  wise. 

Sauntering  leisurely  along  the  High  Street,  on  his  way  to  condole 
with  a  widow  for  the  loss  of  her  drunken  husband,  he  met  Deacon 
Amott,  who  seized  his  arm  excitedly,  exclaiming,  *  Isn't  this  dreadful  ? 
Have  you  not  heard  ? '  and,  without  waiting  for  a  disclaimer, '  Poor 
Jack  Hamilton — killed  ! ' 

'  What  ?  '  cried  the  minister.  *  Where  ?  How  in  all  the  world 
did  that  happen  ? ' 

*  At  the  bicycle  race.  Got  thrown  off",  or  came  in  collision — or 
something.  Concussion  of  the  brain — instant  death.'  And  Deacon 
Amott  wiped  his  crimson  forehead,  and  drew  a  long  sigh,  as  he 
thought  of  his  own  boys. 

The  minister's  fieuse  paled  as  he  listened  to  the  news,  and  instinc- 
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tively  his  eyes  turned  towards  Merry  wood,  and  then  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  deacon. 

'  Yes,  you  should  go,'  responded  that  worthy,  decidedly,  Jo  the 
unspoken  question. 

'  I  would  gladly,'  said  the  reverend  gentleman  ;  *  but  you  know — 
they — have  not — ah — they  have  not  courted  my  friendship  exactly.' 
(A  mild  way  of  putting  it,  but  this  was  not  a  time  for  a  Christian  to 
remember  rebufifs.) 

'  Ah  I  you  are  not  the  man,  dtar  Mr.  Black,  to  let  anything  stand 
in  the  way  of  duty  ;  think  of  the  privilege  of  having  ycmr  voice  to 
comfort ' 

'  But  they  may  know  already.' 

'  Impossible !  my  Eobert  was  there,  saw  the  whole  affair,  rushed 
to  our  of&ce  in  the  city,  rang  our  telephone  bell,  and  I  have  the  news 
instantly — the  first  in  Welwood,'  and  a  gleam  of  superiority  lit  up 
the  face  of  the  colliery  proprietor ;  but  he  quickly  recovered  himself, 
remembering  the  awful  nature  of  the  tidings.  He  resumed  :  '  I  was 
just  on  my  way  to  the  manse,  knowing  that  you  were  the  one  to 
break  the  news ;  it  will  not  come  so  hard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  God's 
messengers.  But,  Mr.  Black,  don't  lose  any  more  time ;'  and,  with  a 
silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  two  parted. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Black  was  walking  up  the 
avenue  at  Merrywood. 

'  The  day  has  come,'  he  was  saying  to  himself  as  he  passed 
between  the  blossoming  chestnuts,  whose  snowy  loveliness  was  all 
unnoticed. 

At  last  he  has  found  a  key  which  will  unlock  the  coveted  door. 
'  Sorrow  makes  people  confidential,'  and  his  head  grows  higher,  and 
his  step  more  buoyant,  as  he  raises  himself  into  the  position  oi  friend 
of  the  family^  and  visions  of  driving  beside  my  lady  float  before  his 
eyes.  He  thinks  with  glee  of  the  subdued  pride  with  which  he  will 
mention  to  various  members  of  his  flock  that  he  is  goi/ng  to  diiie  at 
Merrywood,  or  repeat,  with  gusto.  Sir  Alexander's  opinion  on  the 
famous  heresy  case  then  pending. 

A  gleam  of  triumph  was  sparkling  in  his  eye,  but  the  recollection 
of  the  '  occasion '  came  like  a  rude  awakening,  scattering  the  dreams, 
forcing  his  face  into  its  natural  length  and  gravity.  His  heart  was 
jubilant,  but  his  face  must  hide  that  fact,  and  luckily  the  features 
made  that  task  easy. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  great  oak  door,  whose  unclosing  he 
had  so  much  desired,  was  opened,  and  he  was  shown  into  the  library, 
the  footman  informing  him  that  the  family  were  at  dinner,  as  if  the 
importance  of  that  occasion  were  paramount  to  all  other  and  minor 
considerations.  But  the  reverend  gentleman  sent  his  card  with  an 
urgent  request  for  an  immediate  interview. 

Now  that  he  found  himself  within  the  precincts,  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah did  not  feel  quite  so  elated  as  he  had  anticipated.  True,  the 
occasion  was  a  painful  one,  but  did  that  account  for  the  dread  with 
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"which  he  awaited  the  advent  of  Lady  Hamilton,  whose  freezing 
hauteur  he  felt  in  no  mood  to  meet  ?  He  looked  round  the  room, 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment ;  things  were  old,  shabby 
somewhat  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  flowing  grandeur  of  parvenu 
dwellings,  and  the  old  oak  was  dingy  and  a  trifle  depressing. 

The  door  opens,  but  in  place  of  the  expected  stately  figfure.  Miss 
Ethel  comes  with  girlish  grace.  Her  face  is  paler  than  it  is  wont 
to  be,  and  as  she  smiles  the  dimples  are  strangely  invisible,  but  the 
visitor  does  not  note  these  trifling  signs.  She  extends  a  tiny  hand  to 
the  clergyman,  and  seats  herself  on  a  low  causeuse^  carelessly  toying 
with  a  fan,  which  seems  more  useful  to  hide  the  curves  of  her  lips 
than  for  its  original  purpose.  As  soon  as  she  had  looked  towards  the 
visitor,  hundreds  of  jokes  at  his  peculiarities  arise  with  importunate 
remembrance,  and  it  is  with  difiiculty  that  she  restrains  the  tendency 
to  laughter  which  she  is  too  well  bred  to  indulge  in,  and  mutters  an 
interrogation  as  to  '  the  honour  of  this  visit.' 

The  Rev.  Jeremiah  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pointing  to- 
wards the  window,  says  solemnly, '  Miss  Hamilton,  the  sim  shines  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust.' 

*He  the  just,  I  the  unjust,'  supposes  that  yoimg  lady,  making  no 
comment  save  to  bow  a  polite  assent  to  that  long-established  truism. 

*  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  me  here  to-day.' 

*  Indeed  I  am — but,'  she  hastens  to  add  courteously, '  very  pleased 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Black,  I  assure  you.'  And  again  the  fan  was  in 
active  requisition. 

'  I  thank  you,'  responded  the  reverend  gentleman,  eflFusively ;  '  but 
if  you  were  omniscient,  my  dear  yoimg  lady,  if  you  could  see  into  this 
heart  of  mine — if  you  could  know  what  fell  secret  is  here,'  tapping 
the  region  where  that  organ  is  supposed  to  reside. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Black,  I  am  sure  a  good  man  like  you  cannot  carry 
about  any  "  fell  secrets,"  as  you  call  them ; '  and  for  the  first  time 
the  dimples  began  to  appear. 

*  Jest  not,'  returned  the  clergyman  gravely,  shaking  his  head  as 
if  in  reproof — *  jest  not,  there  is  a  time  to  laugh  and  a  time  to 
weep.  Alas  that  this  is — ^not  quite  a  suitable  time  for  laughter  I '  The 
blue  eyes  were  opening  wider  and  wider  as  he  went  on,  and  the  fan 
became  more  useful  than  ever ;  but  the  monotonous  voice  goes  on, 
*  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way — in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.    Ah,  my  dear  young  Miss  Hamilton,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you.' 

'Mr.  Black,  indeed  you  are  alarming  me;  is  there  anything 
wrong  ? '  says  the  girl,  still  faintly  smiling,  as  she  begins  to  believe 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  is  in  danger  of  losing  what  measure  of 
brains  he  possesses.  '  Please  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Black,  to  tell  me 
right  out  what  it  is,  I  can  bear  anything  better  than  suspense ; '  and 
the  girl  taps  her  little  foot  imperiously. 

But  a  sigh  from  the  reverend  gentleman  is  the  only  response,  and 
he  resumes  in  a  more  lugubrious  voice  than  before,  *  To  think  that  I — 
I  who  would  not  hurt  a  fly — am  sent  as  a  messenger  of  woe  to  thi& 
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illustrious  dwelling  1 '  (looking  round  at  the  dingy  old  oak) ;  *  to  think 
that  the  Lord  should  have  sent  me  to  pour  baJ^  into  your  woimds  I 
Ah,  Miss  Hamilton,  what  poor  short-sighted  mortals  we  are  1  How 
little  we  know  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  1  One  is  taken  and 
another  left.  But  we  must  bow — ^yes,  Miss  Hamilton,  we  must  bow  to 
the  Almighty,  and  learn  to  say,  "  Thy  will " '  Here  the  clergy- 
man fairly  broke  down,  the  rest  of  his  remarks  being  lost  in  the 
recesses  of  white  cambric. 

^  Mr.  Black,'  said  the  girl,  rising  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm 
— '  Mr.  Black,  I  can  stand  this  no  longer.  For  my  sake,  tell  me  the 
truth  at  once  :  what  is  this  terrible  thing  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  we 
have  Jack  lying  upstairs  with  a  broken  arm  ?  and  what  can  have  hap- 
pened now  ?     Is  it  papa  ?  or,  oh  I  is  it ^' 

The  fiev.  Jeremiah  had  risen  instantly  on  the  mention  of  Jack's 
condition,  the  tears  had  taken  a  hasty  departure,  and  he  gasped  out, 
*  Then— he's— not— killed-  after  all  ? ' 

'  Oh,  if  you  mean  Jack,'  cried  the  girl,  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  but 
the  reverend  and  delicate  breaker  of  bad  news  waited  to  hear  no  ex- 
planation, but,  seizing  his  hat,  made  a  most  unceremonious  adieu  and 
hasty  exit. 

Miss  Ethel  Hamilton  stared  after  his  retreating  form,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  there  came  from  her  lips  a  strange,  low,  rippling  laugh, 
the  echo  of  which  soimded  through  Welwood  and  the  clubs  of  the 
neighbouring  city  for  the  orthodox  nine  days  thereafter. 

Helen  K.  Wilson. 
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IF  imitation  is  the  most  sincere  form  of  flattery,  the  Liberal  party 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Opposition 
during  the  past  month.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  addresses 
to  large  popular  audiences  upon  political  matters  were  treated  with 
much  contemptuous  ridicule  by  Conservative  statesmen  and  Conser- 
vative writers.  Those  who  made  them  were  described  as  '  stumping 
the  country,'  'playing  the  demagogue,'  and  likened  to  the  Kleon 
and  Hyperbolus  of  Peloponnesian  notoriety.  Now  the  most  persistent 
Kleons  are  members  of  the  Conservative  aristocracy,  and  it  would  be 
diflScult  to  decide  by  which  political  party  most  '  stumping  '  is  done. 
Thciugh  we  note  the  fact,  we  do  not  complain  of  it.  It  is  well  it  is 
so.  As  opposition  by  the  sword  has  fortunately,  in  this  country  at 
least,  given  way  to  opposition  by  the  tongue,  it  is  only  proper  that 
^11  parties  should  come  fairly  into  the  field  and  endeavour  to  conquer 
by  the  use  of  what  are  the  only  legitimate  weapons  of  popular 
government.  All  the  leading  politicians  of  the  present  generation 
have  risen  to  eminence  by  the  power  of  the  tongue.  The  abolition 
of  the  Com  Laws  was  due  to  the  oratory  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  and 
all  the  great  victories  of  the  present  Premier  have  been  mainly  gained 
by  his  resistless  eloquence.  In  South  Lancashire  in  1865  and  in 
Midlothian  in  1880  it  *  wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democratic,' 
and  during  the  past  month  it  has  reaped  the  fruits  of  victory 
in  Leeds  and  in  the  City.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  speaking  to 
audiences  outside  Parliament  is  yearly  becoming  more  important, 
and  those  who  wish  to  retain  their  seats  or  to  hold  the  seals  of  office 
must  devote  more  and  more  of  their  time  to  addressing  their  different 
constituents. 

It  is  said  that  interest  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  anything  like  as  great  as  it  used  to  be,  and  it  is  possible  that 
during  the  last  two  sessions  there  have  been  such  floods  of  words  on 
not  the  most  interesting  topics  that  the  public  generally  have  been 
nauseated  with  the  long  columns  of  debates  that  appeared  day  after 
day  in  the  morning  papers.  Fortunately,  the  speeches  made  to  pro- 
vincial audiences  are  not  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  press  shows 
a  wise  discretion  in  those  it  publishes  at  length,  and  those  of  which  it 
only  gives  a  brief  summary. 

The  chief  advantages  of  such  addresses  are  for  the  people  them- 
selves to  whom  they  are  given.  The  desire  to  hear  politics  discussed 
by  their  representatives  is  very  strong  amidst  the  great  body  of 
electors,  and  there  are  few  towns  or  districts  where  the  largest  room 
in  the  place  is  not  crammed  when  it  is  known  that  they  are  going  to 
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speak ;  and  the  interest  is  of  course  intensified  if  any  leader  of  either 
of  the  political  parties  can  be  induced  to  be  present. 

There  are  many  who  complain  of  all  this  '  speechifying/  and 
express  great  weariness  of  this  perpetual  war  of  words,  and  would  be 
glad  if  when  Parliament  were  prorogued  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  recess  in  peace  and  quietude.     Considering,  however,  who  the 
electors  of  the  country  are,  and  the  grave  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  them  in  the  execution  of  their  trusts,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
attention  paid  to  them,  by  frequently  addressing  them,  will  increase 
rather  than  decrease.     As  has  been  remarked,  England  is  not  only 
a  self-governing  country.     It  governs  despotically  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  Asiatics  in  the  East,  and  has  a  powerful  voice  in  the 
government  of  colonies  and  dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  vice  of  party  government  is,  that  it  makes  not  merely  home 
politics  what  are  called   party  questions,  but  it  attacks  or  defends 
everything  done  by  the  government  of  the  day  in  Europe,  in  India, 
and  throughout  our  colonial  empire,  in  a  party  spirit.     The  only 
possible  mode  of  diminishing  the  evils  naturally  arising  from  the 
system  is  to  give  the  people  in  whose  hands  the  franchise  rests  the 
fullest   information ;    and   though  the   information  given   by  party 
orators  is  often  one-sided  and  misleading,  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
supplemented  and  corrected  by  orators  of  the  opposite  party.     The 
affording  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  different  statements  of  the  different  speakers,  and  the  compelling 
them  as  it  were  to  discuss  them  amongst  themselves,  and  to  come  to 
some  sort  of  a  decision  upon  them,  is  itself  a  political  education,  and 
tends  to  interest  and  instruct  them.     The  past  month  has  afforded 
them  ample  food  for  reflection.     Those  of  them  that  arrive  at  a  true 
judgment  of  the  Afghan,  South  African,  and  Irish  questions  will 
have  to  exercise  great  critical  discrimination  upon  the  so-called  fiELcta 
that  have  been  so  diversely  presented  to  them. 

Lord  Carnarvon  at  Burton ;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  Beverley, 
Newcastle,  and  Edinburgn ;  Lord  Salisbury  at  Newcastle,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  at  Leeds,  have  all  been  speaking  history  ;  and  it  is  for  the 
constituencies  to  decide  which  historical  accounts  are  the  true  ones*^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  orators  have  presumed  largely 
upon  the  ignorance  of  their  audiences. 

If  the  two  noble  lords  who  in  the  last  Government  held  tiie  re- 
spective offices  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  that  for 
India,  had  been  well  advised,  they  would  not  have  alluded  to  the 
Transvaal  or  to  Afghanistan.  The  policy  they  initiated  has  been  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again,  and  throughout  the  country  the  opinion 
is  almost  unanimous  that,  whether  the  action  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  them  is  to  be  approved  or  not,  the  policy  of  both 
Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  wrong.  It  was  a  new  policy 
in  both  cases,  and  in  both  cases  the  direct  result  of  the  policy  has 
been  disastrous  both  to  this  country  and  to  the  countries  intended  to 
be  annexed.     When  M.  OUivier  declared  war  on  the  part  of  France 
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against  Germany  he  boasted  he  would  do  it  '  with  a  light  heart.'  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  frightful  calamities  which  followed, 
and  which  bowed  his  countrymen  down  to  the  grmmd,  would  have 
almost  driven  him  out  of  his  mind ;  but  as  we  koow  it  did  not,  and 
he  himself,  so  far  from  being  abashed  at  the  ruin  he  had  caused,  was 
quite  ready  to  hold  up  his  head  again  and  lead  his  country  to  fresh 
disaster  if  they  would  only  let  him.  Fortunately  they  did  not.  So 
with  the  two  Conservative  lords.  For  the  millions  of  the  people's 
money  that  has  been  spent,  for  the  blood  that  has  been  uselessly  shed, 
and  for  the  loss  of  prestige,  both  in  a  political  and  military  point  of 
view,  which  the  country  has  sustained  in  consequence  of  their  action, 
there  is  not  one  word  of  regret  expressed  by  either  of  them.  So  far 
from  being  chastened  by  adversity,  they  seem  to  be  hardened ;  and  the 
one  resource  they  both  adopt  for  atoning  for  the  errors  of  their  past 
is  to  fitU  foul  of  the  statesman  who  is  trying  to  mitigate  the  evils 
they  have  brought  upon  their  country,  and  treat  him  to  language  of 
unnecessary,  and,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  case,  of  coarse  obloquy. 
They  cannot  now  plead  ignorance  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  either 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  attempted  annexation  of 
Afghanistan,  yet  their  account  of  them,  addressed  to  popular  audiences, 
appears  to  us  imblushingly  misleading. 

It  is  a  pity  that  at  such  meetings  as  those  they  have  been  attending 
there  is  not  present  some  such  kind  of  a  personage  as  a  Devil's  Advo- 
cate, who,  by  a  judicious  system  of  catechising  the  speakers,  could  give 
the  diflFerent  audiences  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  validity  of  their 
statements.  For  instance.  Lord  Carnarvon  insisted  on  the  fact  that 
the  sole  reason  of  his  consenting  to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
was  that  the  Boers  desired  it,  and  the  burthen  of  his  complaint 
against  the  present  Government  was  that  they  should  give  way 
to  the  caprice  of  the  Boers  in  again  wishing  to  be  independent.  A 
Devil's  Advocate  might  have  asked  him  whether  the  evidence  of  the 
Boers'  desire  to  be  annexed  was  the  fact  that  on  the  very  day  of 
annexation  the  existing  Government  protested  against  it  as  heartily 
as  they  could,  and  that  shortly  after  the  annexation  in  1877,  and 
again  in  1878,  deputations  came  over  to  this  country  representing 
more  than  three-foinrths  of  the  male  population  of  the  country,  and 
protested  and  argued  in  the  warmest  terms  against  it  ?  He  might 
have  asked  whether  the  Government  was  so  strongly  convinced  of  the 
loyal  acquiescence  of  the  Boers  to  the  Queen's  Government,  that  as 
a  reward  for  this  loyalty  they  dare  not  summons  the  Volksraad  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  but  left  the  whole  country  to  be  governed 
despotically  by  one  man,  and  when  they  did  formulate  a  scheme 
of  government,  it  was  based,  not  on  a  popular  vote,  but  the 
nomination  of  the  Crown.  Such  questions  might  have  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  the  speaker,  but  they  would  have  done  much  to 
elucidate  the  subject,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  opinions  of  the 
audience  would  have  been  expressed  in  a  diflFerent  way  to  what  they 
were.  It  is  possible  that  those  now  in  power  might  have  adopted  a 
No,  623  (vo.  cxun.  K.  8.)  3  A 
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better  line  of  policy  than  they  have  done  in  dealing  with  the  affairs 
as  they  found  them  in  the  Transvaal,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  opinion  on  the  subject  may  be  divided  ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  original  annexation.     The  policy  was  initiated  either  by  mistake, 
or,  if  designedly,  most  hypocritically.     If  Lord  Camarvon  as  Colonial 
Secretary  believed  at  the  time  that  the  Boers  wanted  annexation,  be 
would  render  a  real  service  to  history  by  informing  the  public  upon 
what  evidence  he  based  his  opinion.     If  he  had  this  belief  in  the 
first  instance,  say,  in  April  1877,  had  he  it  still  after  the  deputa- 
tion arrived  that  same  year  and  the  year  after  ?     It  would  also  be 
well  if  he  would  explain  whether,  having  found  that  his  belief  in  tbe 
first  instance  was  wrong,  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  it ;  and  whether 
it  is  part  of  his  policy  when  he  has  made  a  mistake  to  stick  to  it. 

The  utter  hypocrisy  of  the  plea  of  annexation  is  one  of  the  most 
unpleasant  features  of  the  case.  Had  the  annexation  been  necessazj 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  power  in  South  Africa,  in  our  opinioD, 
and  we  believe  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  natioi^ 
the  Government  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  making  it; 
but  then  they  should  have  said  so  boldly,  and  not  tried  to  hoodwink 
tlie  world  by  the  transparent  fallacy  that  the  only  cause  of  our  ac- 
tion was  kindly  consideration  fgr  the  feelings  of  the  owners  of  tbe 
country  beyond  the  Vaal.  It  is  really  hard  to  conceive  how  tbo« 
who  are  genuinely  proud  of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  empire  can 
help  blushing  when  they  hear  their  statesmen  playing  such  a 
humiliating  part  as  that  played  by  Lord  Camarvon  at  Burton.  All 
human  beings,  including  Cabinet  Ministers,  are  liable  to  commit  mis- 
takes, and  this  country  is  certainly  not  slow  to  make  allowance  tor 
them ;  but  what  is  repugnant  to  the  English  mind  is  for  those  who 
make  the  mistakes  not  to  confess  them,  but  to  try  and  palm  them  off 
upon  others  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  This  is  what  Lord 
Carnarvon  has  been  attempting  to  do,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  cer- 
tainly damaged  and  not  increased  his  reputation. 

Both  the  country  and  the  Government  are  at  this  time  in  a 
most  difficult  position  through  his  policy.  They  are  just  in  one  of 
those  awkward  situations  when  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  best— to 
recede  or  go  forward.  Whichever  course  they  pursue  there  must  be 
certain  disadvantages.  It  would  probably  have  been  best  i^  after 
the  election  of  1880,  the  Government  had  entirely  reversed  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors,  and  given  back  to  the  Boers  the  ooontij 
as  they  possessed  it  prior  to  April  12,  1877  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
indeed  whether  the  country  would  have  approved  their  action,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Opposition  would  have  treated  them  to  as 
strong  a  dose  of  abuse  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach's  last  telegram  is  dated  IVIarch  10,  1880,  and  in  it  he 
announces  the  strong  determination  of  this  country  to  stand  by  its 
policy.  Had  the  present  Government,  upon  conodng  into  offioe»iinmd* 
diately  sent  out  orders  conceived  in  a  contrary  spirit  they  would  hive 
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received  homilies,  couched  in  the  strongest  language,  on  their  perverse 
desire  to  fulfil  Lord  Beaconsfield's  prophecies  and  disintegrate  the 
empire.  As  things  now  stand  it  is  for  the  Boers  to  recognise  the 
diflSculties  of  the  situation.  As  a  matter  of  power,  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  this  country  could  exterminate  them  if  it  wished.  It 
was  because  of  our  strength  that  the  Government,  finding  themselves 
in  the  wrong,  were  not  ashamed  to  confess  and  make  restitution. 
But  if  the  Boers  attribute  our  action  to  a  wrong  cause,  and  think 
that  restitution  was  made  because  they  defeated  our  soldiers  in 
engagements  which  unfortunately  our  own  side  brought  on,  they  are 
labouring  under  an  error  which  must  be  fetal  to  themselves.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  civilised  world  this  country  did  everything  by  way  of 
restitution  that  they  could,  and  more  than  most  countries  would 
have  done.  Even  admitting,  as  most  do,  our  original  error,  more 
cannot  be  expected  ;  and,  much  as  all  must  lament  the  shedding  of 
more  blood  in  a  cause  which  at  heart  the  whole  nation  dislikes,  still, 
should  the  Boers  persist,  the  obligation  is  peremptory,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  may  reflect  that  his  ill-starred  policy  has  caused  more 
suflFering  than  some  months  ago  was  anticipated.  He  may  try  to 
draw  the  eyes  of  his  country  from  himself  and  turn  them  on  the 
errors  of  his  successors,  but  the  attempt  will  only  make  more 
apparent  his  blunders  in  the  first  instance,  and  his  disingenuousness 
in  the  second. 

As  with  Lord  Carnarvon  so  with  Lord  Salisbury.  A  Devil's  Ad- 
vocate would  have  been  a  very  useful  individual  at  Newcastle  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  Conservative  gathering.  Lord  Salisbury  is 
generally  original,  and  not  often  a  copyist,  except,  since  his  conver- 
sion to  Disraeliism,  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  late  great 
master.  But  at  Newcastle  he  imitated  Lord  Carnarvon  at  Burton. 
The  Afghan  question  is  perhaps  too  big  a  one  to  shun,  and  therefore, 
though  he  caused  far  more  disaster  there  than  did  Lord  Carnarvon 
and  his  successor  in  South  Africa,  and  though  the  settlement  made 
by  Lord  Hartington  has  been  thoroughly  successful — more  so  than 
was  even  anticipated  by  its  supporters — still  he  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  went  full  tilt  at  the  Government,  as  though  they  were  the 
cause  of  our  troubles  there,  and  as  though  they  had  weakened  our 
position  in  India.  His  self-complacency  would  have  been  consider- 
ably disturbed  if,  before  that  assemblage  of  keen  north-countrymen, 
there  had  been  the  Devil's  Advocate  to  ask  him  whether  it  was  true 
that  he  had  requested  Lord  Northbrook  to  try  and  deceive  the  late 
Ameer,  and  that  Lord  Northbrook  had  declined,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence Lord  Lytton  had  been  sent  out  and  had  tried  and  had  failed. 

In  his  speech  at  Newcastle  the  word  '  dirt '  seemed  to  have  a 
queer  fascination  for  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  not  a  nice  word  at  best,  though  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  life  it  must  occasionally  be  made  use  of.  But  the  noble 
Marquis,  with  a  strange  sense  of  refinement,  seemed  to  revel  in  its 
use,  and  tried  hard  to  bespatter  her  Majesty's  Government  with  as 
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much  of  it  as  he  oould.  If  the  phrase  *  dirty  work '  is  to  be  used, 
could  it  be  applied  to  anything  more  fittingly  than  to  his  own  dis- 
ingenuous pkui  of  deceiving  the  Ameer?  Lord  Northbrook  declined 
with  the  true  instincts  of  an  English  gentleman,  and  in  language 
which  oue  would  have  thought  would  have  caused  Lord  Salisbury's 
blood  to  tin^e,  to  do  the  ^  dirty  work.'  Unfortunately,  someone  was 
quickly  found  to  do  it,  and  the  country  has  suffered  and  he  been 
rew:irded  in  e(»sequence. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  both  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  their  own  cause  by  the 
cour>e  they  adopted  at  Burton  and  Newcastle.  Their  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  real  &cts  of  the  case  in  both  instances  were  too  tnmsparent 
to  mislead  many,  and  the  &ct  of  the  people  knowing  that  they  tried 
to  mi>lead  is  sure  to  damage  their  authority.  The  most  fatal  danger 
»t  pr^^uit  threatening  the  Conservative  party  is  the  prominent  place 
Ia>i\1  Salisbury  is  taking  in  its  lead.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  not 
cv>utout  to  be  merely  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  wishes  to  be 
Ux^ilor  of  the  party  and  first  Minister  of  the  Crown  whenever  the 
(vjurt  Y  a^un  gets  a  chance,  and  to  snuff  out  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
At  Newcastle  le  practically  took  the  lead,  and  the  leader  of  the 
i^(k|Hvsitiou  in  the  Commons  had  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  leader 
of  the  l\vrs*  In  Lord  Salisbury's  view  this  is  probably  according  to 
the  uataml  fitness  of  things — the  Commons  should  al¥rays  play  second 
tuldlo  to  the  Lorvis;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  country  will  ever  be 
iu  »K\vi\t  with  him.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  certainly  not  an 
e:xhil»nitin^  speaker  to  a  popular  audience,  but  he  always  talks 
\\nuu\ou  senses  and  when  he  speaks  history  he  does  it  correctly,  and 
tho  ivu^Hjueui^e  is  he  is  trusted  and  considered  safe.  But  we 
su?ij.HHt  there  is  a  very  small  minority  indeed  in  the  country  who 
ha\o  HUY  trust  in  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  idea  of  his  having  any  of 
tho  uatiouV  pi^wer  in  his  hands  would  create  alarm  amidst  the  great 
uiHJority  of  the  electors.  If  he  is  of  necessity  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
t'oUs^t  rvative  party,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  party — that  is  to  say,  if 
thv\Y  ilcsir^>  to  be  in  oflSce.  If  they  are  content  to  be  in  Opposition, 
ho  is  H  Yi^>rous  attacker  and  an  amusing  opponent.  In  office  he  is 
a  duu^or. 

lUit«  notwithstanding  his  gifts  of  oratory,  he  seems  to  have  been 
sur^visstnl  Ht  Newcastle  by  Mr.  Edward  Clarke.  The  London  papers, 
K\i  ovmrst\  did  not  give  his  speech  at  length,  but  those  who  heard  it 
aud  those  who  read  it  in  the  provincial  papers  give  him  the  palm. 
Therti  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  member  for  Plymouth  is  a  valu- 
aWe  accession  to  his  party.  For  some  reason  or  other  Conservative 
lawyers  of  any  real  power  have  been  rare  for  the  last  several  years. 
Lonl  Cairns  is  no  doubt  a  tower  of  strength  in  himself,  and  both  Sir 
John  Holker  and  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard  have  a  deservedly  high  repu- 
tation as  lawyers  and  as  advocates,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  popular  and  respected;  but  when  these  three  have  been  men- 
tioned the  roll  is  finished.     There  have  been  for  some  time,  and 
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there  are  now,  other  barristers  in  the  House  on  the  Conservative 
^de,  but  up  to  the  present  time  neither  in  the  House  nor  in  their 
own  profession  have  they  risen  beyond  the  rank  of  respectable  me- 
diocrity. Mr.  Clarke  is  the  youngest  of  the  Tory  legal  brotherhood, 
but  he  has  quickly  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  is  already  singled 
out  as  the  successor  of  the  late  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Generals.  He 
combines  the  two  qualities  of  being  an  able  speaker  in  the  House 
and  a  popular  orator  on  the  platform.  It  is  often  said  somewhat 
cynically  that  barristers  rise  in  their  profession  first,  and  then  choose 
their  side  in  politics,  and  the  choice  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  their 
interests.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Clarke.  From  the  day  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  even  before,  when  as  a  student  he  used  to 
take  part  in  the  legal  debating  societies,  he  has  been  a  Tory  by 
conviction,  and,  we  are  afraid  we  must  add,  one  of  the  old  narrow 
school.  But  his  convictions  are  genuine,  and  it  is  this  which  gives 
such  force  to  his  popular  addresses.  With  a  great  deal  that  he  said 
at  Newcastle  we  entirely  disagree,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nise that  he  spoke  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  sincere  conviction,  and 
easy  to  imderstand  how  such  an  audience  as  he  was  addressing  could 
be  carried  away  by  his  eloquence. 

In  attacking  tiie  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  he  touched  upon 
a  subject  which  was  sure  to  be  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  he  had  spoken  a  few 
days  later  his  criticism  would  have  been  as  severe,  but  he  would 
have  made  this  distinction :  instead  of  favouring  the  Ministers  with 
advice  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  he  would  have  announced  his 
approval  of  their  present  action,  but  told  them  it  should  have  been 
done  long  ago.  This  will  be  the  refrain  of  Conservative  speeches  for 
the  rest  of  the  recess ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  terms  the  ^  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen,'  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  present  is  no  time  for  making  party  capital  out  of 
Irish  troubles.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  change  of  Govern- 
ment would  better  matters,  not  even  if  there  were  the  slightest 
prospect  of  a  change ;  and  it  therefoi-e  behoves  all  parties  to  support 
cordially  the  Government  that  is  in  power. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  into  consideration 
what  would  have  been  the  state  of  Ireland  now  and  the  policy  pursued 
towards  it  had  the  late  Government  not  been  displaced.  The  evils 
that  are  now  bearing  such  disastrous  fruit  did  not  originate  under 
the  present  rSgi/me.  Under  the  rule  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet 
agrarian  crimes  annually  increased  from  1875,  commencing  with  the 
modest  number  of  65,  and  swelling  out  to  nearly  900  in  1879.  Under 
it  the  Land  League  was  bom,  and  Obstruction  first  made  itself  felt  as 
a  real  power.  AU  the  then  boisterous  though  not  vigorous  Irish  Secre- 
tary did  was  to  imprison  some  tenth-rate  agitators  and  let  them  out 
again,  and  the  result  was  that  when  the  present  Ministry  came  into 
office  they  found  agrarian  crime  on  the  increase,  obstruction  flourish 
ing,  and  the  Land  League  firmly  established.    Now,  had  the 
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Grovemment  had  another  lease  of  power,  it  is  a  subject  of  le^timate 
curiosity   to   inquire   what  they  would   have  done.      No    one   was 
better  acquainted  with  the  deep-seated  disease  of  Ireland  than  Lord 
Beaconsfield.     He  had  correctly  gauged  the  situation^  and  was  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  dangers  that  were  brooding.     If  he  had  been  in 
power,  and  had  the  prospect  of  another  six  years  of  office^  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  lus  party  would  have  compelled  hina  to  adopt  a 
coercive  measure  at  once,  and  to  endeavour  again  to  put  down  Irish 
discontent  by  force.     Had  he  attempted  to  do  so,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he   would  not  have  had  the  nation  at  his  back.     The  ma- 
jority which  returned  him  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  steadfast ;  but 
a  large  minority,  nearly  half  the  nation,  would  have  been  against 
him,  and  with  this  powerful  minority  discontented,  and  the  Irish  in 
revolt,  the  situation  would  have  been  fer  graver  than  it  is  now.     It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  a  variety  of  mistakes  have  been  made  in  British 
government  of  Ireland  ;  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  two  years  ago  there 
was  a  firm  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
that  the  evils  the  Irish  complained  of  were  due  to  misgovemment, 
and  might  be  remedied  by  legislation.     With  these  penetrated  by 
this  conviction,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  resort  to  force  without 
an  effort  to  remedy  the  evils  by  legislation.     This  caused  the  diflBculty 
of  the  present  Government  when  they  came  into  oflSce.     They  have 
been  severely  blamed  for  not  continuing  the  Coercive  Acts  then  in  force. 
The  time  for  these  to  expire  happened  soon  after  they  entered  into 
office,  and  had  they  attempted  to  revive  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  they  would  have  received  a  very  half-hearted  support  from 
their,  own  party,  and  support  with  jeers  from  the  Opposition.     They 
preferred,  therefore,  to  try  conciliation,  and  inunediately  after  their 
accession  to  office,  and  throughout  the  autumn  of  last  year,  they  were 
evidently  in  hopes  that  a  conciliatory  policy  might  be  successfuL 
They  have  been  disappointed,  and  with  them  the  nation  at  large ;  but 
now  that  force  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the  Ministry  can  feel  that  they 
will  receive  no  half-hearted  support  from  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  even  from  large  portions  of  Ireland,  for  the  conviction  is  gene- 
ral, both  here,  in  Europe,  and  in  America,  that  every  effort  that  a 
humane  Grovemment  could  make  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a 
suffering  population  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Grovemment, 
and  that  now  they  have  but  one  course  open  to  them  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

Though  misgovemment  may  be  responsible  for  many  of  the  ills 
that  affect  Ireland,  the  action  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  followers  is  re- 
sponsible for  far  more,  and  the  longer  he  was  at  liberty  the  more 
would  these  ills  have  increased  in  intensity.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Shaw  were  the  leaders  of  what  is  c^led 
the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  these  two  leaders 
were  as  anxious  as  men  could  be  to  have  legislative  remedies  applied 
to  their  country ;  but  Mr.  Pamell  has  entirely  broken  away  from  their 
lead,  and  though  a  much  younger  man  than  Mr.  Shaw,  has  supplanted 
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him  by  outbidding  him  in  his  demand  for  what  he  says  Ireland 
wants.  Though  in  Parliament  Mr.  Pamell  uses  cautious  language, 
and  tries  to  veil  his  ultimate  aim,  on  the  platform  in  the  recess  he 
has  not  done  so,  and  there  now  can  be  no  possible  doubt  to  any  rea- 
sonable man  that  he  and  his  followers  demand,  or  make  their  dupes 
think  they  demand,  entire  separation  from  this  coimtry,  and  that 
the  machinery  of  the  Land  League  is  being  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose. 

Of  the  intentions  of  the  present  Ministry  towards  Ireland  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  They  were  prepared  to  do  their  best  to  remedy  any 
evils  in  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland,  and  fiurther,  to  give  to 
the  people  of  the  country  a  far  larger  share  than  they  now  pos- 
sess in  self-government,  and  to  redress  any  evil  that  can  be 
redressed  by  legislation;  but  they  have  never  entertained  for  one 
moment  the  idea  of  separation.  As  a  reward  for  what  they  have 
done,  and  for  what  they  intended  to  do,  they  have  received  unlimited 
abuse  from  those  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  true  representatives  of 
Ireland.  The  abuse  they  could  have  stood,  but  when  this  abuse  was 
addressed  to  the  more  ignorant  of  the  Irish  ^^ath  the  object  of  de- 
feating the  remedies  Parliament  had  supplied  for  them,  and  with  the 
view  of  inciting  the  people  to  increase  their  demand  to  the  extent 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  separation,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  landlords,  the  Ministry  were  compelled  to  act  as 
they  have  done.  The  real  enemies  to  Ireland  are  Mr.  Pamell  and 
his  followers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  they  themselves  do  not 
know  this.  By  their  agitation  they  have  certainly  gained  a  notoriety 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  abilities,  and  it  may  be  they 
have  made  by  it  more  substantial  gains,  but  they  cannot  hide  from 
themselves  that  they  are  aiming  at,  and  urging  the  Irish  people  to 
aim  at,  the  unattainable.  In  a  trial  of  physical  strength  they  must 
be  beaten,  yet  it  is  a  resort  to  physical  strength  that  they  by  their 
language  and  conduct  have  invited.  They  must  know  that  the 
Land  Bill  gave  some  advantages,  even  if  they  did  not  consider  them 
very  great,  and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  real  inte- 
rests of  their  country  to  utilise  these  than  to  be  thrown  back  as  they 
now  are  under  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  form  of  government. 

The  Ministry  have  now  but  one  course  open  to  them — to  be  firm 
till  all  fear  of  any  resort  to  force,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  against 
the  Government  and  the  landlords  is  at  an  end.  There  is  no  fear  of 
the  present  Government — or,  we  should  hope,  any  English  Govern- 
ment— ^being  vindictive ;  and  it  will  be  their  aim,  as  we  believe  it 
will  be  the  aim  of  all  loyal  citizens,  to  minimise  and  not  accentuate 
the  hostile  feelings  that  may  arise  between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries.  The  kindest  treatment  to  the  Irish  people  now  is  to  show 
them  that  they  have  been  misled,  that  those  who  have  ruled  them 
through  the  organisation  of  the  Land  League  have  misrepresented 
their  power,  and  that  they  have  excited  aspirations  that  can  never  be 
gratified.     The  task  will  no  doubt  be  difficult,  and  n  look 
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forward  to  the  next  few  months  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
anxiety.  The  desire  of  all  is  that  no  blood  should  be  shed,  and  that 
no  ignominious  punishments  should  be  assigned  to  even  the  leaders 
of  discontent.  But  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  punishnaent  of 
offenders  is  preferable  to  anarchy,  and  in  whatever  measures  the 
Government  may  adopt  to  prevent  this  latter  calamity,  they  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  be  almost  unanimously  supported  by  the  nation.  This 
united  support  is  their  strength,  and  it  is  for  them  to  use  it  with 
firmness  and  discretion. 
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In  Trust.  - 

The  Story  of  a  Ladt  and  her  Lover. 
Chapter  XXXI. 

FALLEN   FROM  HER  HIGH  ESTATE. 

THE  ^  Black  Buir  at  Hunston  is  one  of  those  old  inns  \vhich  have 
been  superseded,  \?herever  it  is  practicable,  by  new  ones,  and 
which  are  in  consequence  eagerly  resorted  to  by  enlightened  persons, 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found ;  but  there  was  nobody  in  Hunston, 
beyond  the  ordinary  little  country-town  visitors,  to  appreciate  its 
comfortable  old  rooms,  old  furniture,  and  old  ways.  When  there  was 
a  county  ball,  the  county  people  who  had  daughters  engaged  rooms 
in  it  occasionally,  and  the  officers  coming  from  Scarlett-town  filled  up 
all  the  comers.  But  county  balls  were  rare  occurrences,  and  there 
had  not  been  yet  under  the  regime  of  old  Saymore  a  single  instance 
of  exceptional  gaiety  or  fulness.  So  that,  though  it  was  highly 
respectable,  and  the  position  of  landlord  one  of  ease  and  dignity,  the 
profits  had  been  as  yet  limited.  Saymore  himself,  however,  in  the 
spotless  perfection  of  costume  which  he  had  so  long  kept  up  at  Mount, 
and  with  his  turn  for  artistic  arrangements,  and  general  humble  fol- 
lowing of  the  ^  fads '  of  his  young  ladies,  was  in  himself  a  model  of  a 
master  for  a  Queen  Anne  house  (though  not  in  the  least  what  the 
prototype  of  that  character  would  have  been),  and  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  make  his  house  everything  which  a  house  of  that  period  ought  to 
be.  And  though  Keziah,  in  the  most  fashionable  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury dresses,  was  a  decided  anachronism,  yet  her  little  face  was  plea- 
sant to  the  travellers,  arriving  hot  and  dusty  on  an  August  evening, 
and  finding  in  those  two  well-known  figures  a  something  of  home 
which  went  to  their  hearts.  To  see  Saymore  at  the  carriage  door 
made  Mrs.  Mountford  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  a  practice 
which  she  had  given  up  for  at  least  six  months  past.  And,  to 
compare  small  things  with  great,  when  Keziah  showed  them  to  their 
rooms,  notwithstanding  the  pride  of  proprietorship  with  which  she 
No.  624  (ko.  cxuy.  k.  8.)  3  ^ 
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led  the  way,  the  sight  of  Anne  and  Sose  had  a  still  greater  effect 
upon  little  Mrs*  Saymore ;  Rose  especially,  in  her  Paris  dress,  with  a 
waist  like  nothing  at  all — ^whereas  to  see  Keziah,  such  a  figure  I     She 
cried,  then  dried  her  tears,  and  recollected  the  proud  advances  in  ex- 
perience and  dignity  she  had  made,  and  her  responsibiUties  as  head 
of  a  house,  and  all  her  plate  and  linen,  and  her  hopes :  so  much  had 
she  gone  through,  while  with  them  everything  was  just  the  same : 
thus  pride  on  one  side  in  her  own  second  chapter  of  life,  and  envy 
on  the  other  of  the  freedom  of  their  untouched  lives  produced  a 
great  commotion  in  her.    '  Mr.  Saymore  and  me,  we  thought  this 
would  be  the  nicest  for  Miss  Anne,  and  I  put  you  here.  Miss  Rose, 
next  to  your  mamma.     Oh,  yes,  I  am  very  comfortable.     I  have 
everything  as  I  wish  for.     Mr.  Saymore  don't  deny  me  nothing — 
he'd  buy  me  twice  as  many  things  as  I  want,  if  I'd  let  him.     How 
nice  you  look,  IMiss  Rose,  just  the  same,  only  nicer ;  and  such  style ! 
Is  that  the  last  fashion  ?    It  makes  her  look  just  nothing  at  all,  don't 
it,  !Miss  Anne  ?  Oh,  when  we  was  all  at  Mount,  how  we'd  have  copied 
it,  and  twisted  it,  and  changed  it  to  look  something  the  same,  and 
not  the  least  the  same — ^but  Tve  got  to  dress  up  to  forty  and  look  as 
old  as  I  can  now.' 

Saymore  came  into  the  sitting-room  after  them  with  his  best  bow, 
and  that  noiseless  step,  and  those  ingratiating  manners  which  had 
made  him  the  best  of  butlers.  '  I  have  nothing  to  find  fiiolt  with, 
ma'am,'  he  said.  *  Fve  been  very  well  received,  very  well  received. 
Gentlemen  as  remembered  me  at  Mount  has  been  very  kind.  Mr. 
Loseby,  he  has  many  a  little  luncheon  here.  '^  I'll  not  bother  my  oM 
housekeeper,"  he  says,  when  he  has  gentlemen  come  sudden.  ^<  I'll 
just  step  over  to  my  old  firiend  Saymore.  Saymore  knows  how  to 
send  up  a  nice  little  lunch,  and  he  knows  a  good  glass  of  wine  when 
he  sees  it."  That's  exactly  what  Mr.  Loseby  said,  no  more  than  three 
days  ago.  But  business  is  quiet,'  Saymore  added.  ^  I  don't  complain, 
but  things  is  quiet;  we'd  be  the  better,  ma'am,  of  a  little  more  stir 
here.' 

<  But  I  hope  you  find  everything  comfortable — at  home,  Saymore? ' 
said  his  former  mistress.  ^  You  know  I  always  told  you  it  was  an 
experiment.    I  hope  you  find  everything  comfortable  at  home.' 

<  Meaning  Mrs.  Saymore,  ma'am  ? '  replied  the  landlord  of  the 
<  Black  Bull,'  with  dignity.  ^  Fm  very  glad  to  say  as  she  have  given 
me  and  everybody  great  satisfiustion.  She  is  young,  but  that  is  a 
fault,  as  I  made  so  bold  as  to  observe  to  you,  ma'am,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  a  fault  as  is  sure  to  mend.  Fve  never  repented  what  I 
did  when  I  married.  She's  as  nice  as  possible  downstairs,  but  never 
too  nice — giving  herself  no  airs :  but  keeping  her  own  place*  She's 
given  me  every  satisfaction,'  said  Saymore,  with  much  solenmity. 
In  the  meantime  Keziah  was  giving  her  report  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  upstairs. 

'No,  M^  Anne.  I  can't  say  as  Fve  repented.  Oh,  no,  Fve 
never  repented.    Mr*  Saymore  is  very  much  respected  in  Hunston — 
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and  there's  never  a  day  that  he  don't  bring  me  something,  a  ribbon  or 
a  new  collar^  or  a  story  book  if  he  can't  think  of  nothmg  else.  It 
was  a  little  disappointing  when  mother  was  found  not  to  do  in  the 
kitchen.  You  see.  Miss  Anne,  we  want  the  best  of  cooking  when 
strangers  come,  and  mother,  she  was  old-fashioned.  She's  never  for  - 
given  me,  though  it  wasn't  my  fault.  And  Tommy,  he  was  too  mis- 
chievous for  a  waiter.  We  gave  him  a  good  long  try,  but  Mr.  Say- 
more  was  obliged  at  last  to  send  him  away.  Mother  says  she  don't 
see  what  it's  done  for  her,  more  than  if  I  had  stayed  at  Mount — ^but 
I'm  very  comfortable  myself.  Miss  Anne,'  said  Keziah,  with  a  curtsey 
and  a  tear* 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it :  and  I  hope  you'll  be  still  happier  by- 
and-by,'  said  Anne,  retiring  to  the  room  which  was  to  be  hers,  and 
which  opened  from  the  little  sitting-room  in  which  they  were  stand- 
ing. Jiose  remained  behind  for  further  talk  and  gossip.  And  when 
all  the  news  was  told  Keziah  returned  to  her  admiration  of  the  fashion 
of  Bose's  gown. 

'  Are  they  all  made  like  that  now,  in  Paris  ?  Oh,  dear,  I  always 
thought  when  you  went  to  France  I'd  go  too.  I  always  thought 
of  Paris.     But  it  wasn't  to  be.' 

'You  see,  Keziah,  you  liked  Saymore  best,'  said  Bose,  fixing  her 
mischievous  eyes  upon  Keziah's  face,  who  smiled  a  little  sheepish 
smile,  and  made  a  little  half-pathetic  appeal  with  her  eyes,  but  did 
not  disown  the  suggestion,  which  flattered  her  vanity  if  not  her 
affection. 

'  You  are  as  blooming  as  a  rose.  Miss — ^as  you  always  was,'  said 
Keziah,  'but  what's  Miss  Anne  been  a-doing  to  herself?  She's  like  a 
white  marble  image  in  a  church ;  I  never  saw  her  that  pale.' 

'  Hush ! '  cried  Eose,  in  a  whisper,  pointing  to  the  door  behind  them, 
by  which  Anne  had  disappeared ;  and  then  she  came  close  to  the  ques- 
tioner, with  much  pantomime  and  mystery.  'Don't  say  a  word, 
Keziah.  It  is  all  broken  off.  She  has  thrown  the  gentleman  over. 
Hush,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  say  a  word ! ' 

'  You  don't  mean  it.  Miss  Bose.    Broken  off  I    Mr.  Dou ' 

Bose  put  her  hand  on  the  little  landlady's  mouth.  '  She  must 
not  hear  we  are  talking  of  her.  She  would  never  forgive  me.  And 
besides,  I  don't  know — ^it  is  only  a  guess ;  but  I  am  quite  sure.* 
Keziah  threw  up  her  hands  and  her  eyes.  '  All  broken  off — ^thrown 
the  gentleman  over !  Is  there  someone  else  ? '  she  whispered, 
trembling,  thinking  with  mingled  trouble  and  complacency  of  her  own 
experiences  in  this  kind,  and  of  her  unquestioned  superiority  nowa- 
days to  the  lover  whom  she  had  thrown  over — ^the  unfortimate  Jim. 

'  No,  no,  no,'  said  Bose,  making  her  mouth  into  a  circle,  and 
shaking  her  head.  No  other  1  No  richer,  better,  more  desirable  lover! 
This  was  a  thing  that  Keziah  did  not  understand.  Her  face  grew 
pale  with  wonder,  even  with  awe.  To  jilt  a  gentleman  for  your  own 
advancement  in  life,  that  might  be  comprehensible — but  to  do  it 
to  your  own  damage,  and  have  cheeks  like  snowflakes  in  consequence — 
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that  was  a  thing  she  could  not  make  out.  It  made  her  own  positioiTy 
with  which  she  was  already  satisfied,  feel  twice  as  advantageous  and 
comfortable ;  even  though  her  marriage  had  not  turned  out  so  weS 
for  mother  and  the  boys  as  Keziah  had  once  hoped* 

Mr.  Loseby  came  across  the  street,  humming  a  little  tune,  to  join 
them  at  dinner.  He  was  shining  from  top  to  toe  in  his  new^  black 
suit,  all  shining  from  his  little  varnished  shoes  to  his  bald  head,  and 
with  the  lights  reflected  in  his  spectacles.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the 
lawyer,  who  was  fond  of  both  the  girls,  and  who  had  an  indulgent 
amity,  mingled  with  contempt,  for  Mrs.  Mountford  herself,  such  as 
men  so  often  entertain  for  their  friends'  wives.  He  was  triumphant 
in  their  arrival,  besides,  and  very  anxious  to  secure  that  they  should 
return  to  the  neighbourhood  and  settle  among  their  old  friends.  He, 
too,  however,  after  his  first  greetings  were  over,  was  checked  in  his 
rejoicings  by  the  paleness  of  his  favourite.  'What  have  you  been 
doing  to  Anne  ? '  were,  after  his  salutations,  the  first  words  he  said. 

^  If  anything  has  been  done  to  her,  it  is  her  own  doing,'  said  Mrs. 
Mountford,  with  a  little  indignation. 

^Nothing  has  been  done  to  me,' said  Anne,  with  a  smile.  'I 
hear  that  I  am  pale,  though  I  don't  notice  it.  It  is  all  your  letters, 
Mr.  Loseby,  and  the  business  you  give  me.  I  have  to  let  ntam'Ti* 
and  Eose  go  to  their  dissipations  by  themselves.' 

*  Our  dissipations  I  You  do  not  suppose  I  have  had  spirits  for 
much  dissipation,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  now  fully  reminded  of  her 
position  as  a  widow,  and  with  her  usual  high  sense  of  duty,  deter- 
mined to  live  up  to  it.  She  pressed  her  handkerchief  upon  her  eye- 
lids once  more,  after  the  fashion  she  had  dropped.  *  But  it  is  true 
that  I  have  tried  to  go  out  a  little,'  she  added, '  more  than  I  should 
have  done  at  home — for  Rose's  sake.' 

*  You  were  quite  right,'  said  the  lawyer ; '  the  young  ones  cannot 
feel  as  we  do,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  in  our  groove.  And 
Eose  is  blooming  like  her  name.  But  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  Anne. 
Have  I  been  giving  you  eo  much  business  to  do  ?  But  then,  you  see, 
I  expected  that  you  would  have  Mr.  Douglas  close  at  hand,  to  help 
you.     Indeed,  my  only  wonder  was ^ 

Here  Mr.  Loseby  broke  off,  and  had  a  fit  of  coughing,  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  words  were  lost.  He  had  surprised  a  little  stir  in  the 
party,  a  furtive  interchange  of  looks  between  Mrs.  Mountford  and 
Rose.  And  this  roused  the  alarm  of  the  sympathetic  friend  of  the 
family,  who,  indeed,  had  wondered  much — as  he  had  b^^n  to  say — 

'  No,'  said  Anne,  with  a  smile,  '  you  know  I  was  always  a  person 
of  independent  mind.  I  always  liked  to  do  my  work  myself.  Besides, 
Mr.  Douglas  has  his  own  occupations,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  time 
we  have  been  away.' 

*  To  be  sure,'  said  Mr.  Loseby.  He  was  much  startled  by  tl>e 
consciousness  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  party,  though  nothing  more 
was  said.  Mrs.  Mountford  became  engrossed  with  her  dress,  which 
had  caught  in  something ;  and  Rose,  though  generally  very  determined 
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m  her  curiosity,  watched  Anoe,  the  spectator  perceived^  from  under 
her  eyelids.  Mr.  Loseby  took  no  notice  externally.  *  That's  how  it 
always  happens,'  he  said  cheerfully ; '  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
we  always  find  that  our  own  business  is  as  much  as  we  can  get 
through.  I  have  found  out  that  to  my  humiliation  a  hundred  times 
in  my  life.' 

^  These  questions  about  the  leases  are  the  most  difficult,'  said 
Anne,  steadily.    ^  I  suppose  the  old  tenants  are  not  always  the  best.' 

^  My  dear,  I  hope  in  these  bad  times  we  may  get  tenants  at  all^ 
old  or  new,'  said  the  old  lawyer.  And  then  he  plunged  into  the 
distresses  of  the  country,  the  complaints  of  the  farmers,  the  troubles 
of  the  labourers,  the  still  greater  trials  of  the  landlord.  *Your 
-cousin  Heathcote  has  made  I  don't  know  how  much  reduction.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  he  is  right.  It  is  a  dreadfully  bad  precedent  for 
other  landlords.  And  for  himself  he  simply  can't  afford  it.  But  I 
cannot  get  him  to  hear  reason.  "  What  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  "  he 
says,  "  I  have  always  enough  to  live  on,  and  those  that  till  the  land 
have  the  best  right  to  any  advantage  they  can  get  out  of  it."  What 
can  you  say  to  a  man  that  thinks  like  that  ?  I  tell  him  he  is  a  fool 
for  his  pains ;  but  it  is  I  who  am  a  fool  for  mine,  for  he  takes  no 
liotice  though  I  talk  myself  hoarse.' 

'  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  very  unjustifiable  conduct,'  said  Mrs. 
Mountford.  ^  He  should  think  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  him. 
A  man  has  no  right  to  act  in  that  way  as  if  he  stood  by  himself. 
He  ought  to  marry  and  settle  down.  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will  have 
heirs  of  his  own,  and  not  leave  the  succession  to  that  horrid  little 
Edward.  To  think  of  a  creature  like  that  in  Mount  would  be  more 
than  I  could  bear.' 

*I  doubt  if  Heathcote  will  ever  marry;  not  unless  he  gets  the  one 
woman —  But  we  don't  all  get  that  even  when  we  are  most  lucky,' 
said  the  old  lawyer,  briskly.  '  He  is  crotchety,  crotchety,  full  of 
his  own  ideas  :  but  a  fine  fellow  all  the  same.' 

*  Does  he  want  to  marry  more  than  one  woman  ? '  cried  Rose, 
opening  great  eyes,  *  and  you  talk  of  it  quite  coolly,  as  if  it  was  not 
anything  very  dreadful ;  but  of  course  he  can't,  he  would  be  hanged 
or  something.  Edward  is  not  so  bad  as  mamma  says.  He  is  silly ; 
but,  then,  they  are  mostly  silly.'  She  had  begun  to  feel  that  she 
was  a  person  of  experience,  and  justified  in  letting  loose  her  opinion. 
All  this  time  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Loseby  that  Anne  was  going  through 
her  part  like  a  woman  on  the  stage.  She  was  very  quiet ;  but  she 
seemed  to  insist  with  herself  upon  noticing  everything,  listening  to 
all  that  was  said,  giving  her  assent  or  objection.  In  former  times 
she  had  not  been  at  all  so  particular,  but  let  the  others  chatter  with 
a  gentle  indifference  to  what  they  were  saying.  She  seemed  to  attend 
to  everything,  the  table,  and  the  minutiae  of  the  dinner,  letting 
nothing  escape  her  to-night. 

*  I  think  Heathcote  is  right,'  she  said ;  *  Edward  will  not  live  to 
succeed  him ;  and,  if  he  does  not  marry,  why  should  he  save  money, 
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and  pinch  others  now,  on  behalf  of  a  fhture  that  may  never  come? 
What  happens  if  there  is  no  heir  to  an  entail  ?  Conld  not  it  all  be 
eaten  up,  all  consumed,  re-absorbed  into  the  oormtiy,  as  it  were,  by 
the  one  who  is  last  ?  * 

^  Nonsense,  Anne.  He  has  no  right  to  be  the  last.  No  one  has 
any  right  to  be  the  last.  To  let  an  old  family  die  down,*  cried  Sirs. 
Mountford, '  it  is  a  disgrace.  What  would  dear  papa  have  said  ? 
"WTien  I  remember  what  a  life  they  all  led  me  because  I  did  not  have 
a  boy — as  if  it  had  been  my  fault !  I  am  sure  if  all  the  hair  off  my 
head,  or  everything  I  cared  for  in  my  wardrobe,  or  anything  in  the 
world  I  had,  could  have  made  Rose  a  boy,  I  would  have  sacrificed  it.  I 
must  say  that  if  Heathcote  does  not  many  I  shall  think  I  have  beeo 
very  badly  used :  though,  indeed,  his  might  all  be  girls  too,'  she 
added,  half  hopefully,  half  distressed.  *  Anyhow  the  trial  ought  to 
be  made.'  Notwithstanding  the  danger  to  the  estate,  it  would  have 
been  a  little  consolation  to  Sirs.  Moimtford  if  Heathcot-e  on  marrying 
had  been  found  incapable,  he  also,  of  procuring  anything  more  than 
girls  from  Fate. 

'  TMien  an  heir  of  entail  fails *  Mr.  Loseby  began,  not  un- 
willing to  expound  a  point  on  which  he  was  an  authority ;  but  Rose 
broke  in  and  interrupted  him,  never  having  had  any  wholesome  fear 
of  her  seniors  before  her  eves.  Rose  wanted  to  know  what  was 
going  to  be  done  now  they  were  here  ?  if  they  were  to  stay  all  the 
autumn  in  the '  Black  Bull '  ?  if  they  were  to  take  a  house  anywhere  ? 
and  generally  what  they  were  to  do  ?  This  gave  Mr.  Loseby  occasion 
to  produce  his  scheme.  There  was  an  old  house  upon  the  property 
which  had  not  been  entailed,  which  Mr.  Mountford  had  bought  with 
his  first  wife's  money,  and  which  was  now  the  inheritance  of  Rose.  It 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  out  of  repair,  but  it  was  still  an  inhabitable 
house.  'You  know  it,  Anne,'  the  lawyer  said;  *it  would  be  an 
amusement  to  you  all  to  put  it  in  order.  A  great  deal  could  be  done 
in  a  week  or  two.  I  am  told  there  is  no  amusement  like  furnishing, 
and  you  might  make  a  pretty  place  of  it.'  The  idea,  however,  was 
not  taken  up  with  very  much  enthusiasm. 

'  In  all  probability,'  Mrs.  ]\Iountford  said,  *  we  shall  go  abroad 
again  for  the  winter.  The  girls  like  it,  and  it  is  very  pleasant,  when 
one  can,  to  escape  from  the  cold.' 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  filled  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Loseby  was  very  anxiotts  on  his  side.  He  declared  that  it  did 
not  bind  them  to  anything,  that  to  have  a  house,  a  "pxtdr-h-Urre^ 
'  even  were  it  only  to  put  on  your  cards,'  was  always  an  advantage. 
After  much  argument  it  was  decided  at  last  that  the  house  at  Lilford, 
an  old  Dower-house,  and  bearing  that  picturesque  name,  should  be 
looked  at  before  any  conclusion  was  come  to,  and  with  this  Mr. 
Loseby  took  his  leave.  Anne  had  taken  her  fiiU  share  in  the  dis- 
cussion. She  had  shown  all  the  energy  that  her  t6U  required.  She 
had  put  in  suggestions  of  practical  weight  with  a  leaning  to  the 
Dower-house,  and  had  even  expressed  a  little  enthusiasm  about  that 
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last  popular  playthiDg — a  bouse  to  furnish— ^which  nowadays  has 
become  the  pleasantest  of  pastimes.  ^  It  shall  be  Morris-ey,  but  not 
too  Morris-ey/  she  had  said,  with  a  smile,  still  in  perfect  fiilfilment 
of  her  T6le.  But  to  see  Anne  playing  at  being  Anne  had  a  wonder-* 
ful  effect  upon  her  old  friend.  Her  stepmother  and  sister,  being  with 
her  perpetually,  did  not  perhaps  so  readily  suspect  the  fine  histrionic 
effort  that  was  going  on  by  their  side.  It  was  a  fine  performance ;  but 
such  a  performance  is  apt  to  make  the  enlightened  beholder's  heart  ache. 
"When  he  had  taken  his  leave  of  the  other  ladies — early,  as  they  were 
tired,  or  supposed  it  right  to  be  tired,  with  their  journey — ^Anne  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Loseby  out  of  the  room.  She  asked  him  to  come  into  another 
close  by.  *  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,'  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile.  Mr.  Loseby,  like  the  old  Rector,  was  very  fond  of  Anne. 
He  had  seen  her  grow  up  from  her  infancy.  He  had  played  with  her 
when  she  was  a  child,  and  carried  her  sugar-plums  in  his  coat  pockets. 
And  he  had  no  children  of  his  own  to  distract  his  attention  from  his 
favourite.  It  troubled  him  sadly  to  see  signs  of  trouble  about  this 
young  creature  whom  he  loved. 

*  What  is  it,  Anne  ?  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  Something  has  hap- 
pened ? '  he  said. 

*  No,  nothing  of  consequence.  That  is  not  true,'  she  said, 
hurriedly ;  '  it  is  something,  and  something  of  consequence.  I 
have  not  said  anything  about  it  to  them.  They  suspect,  that  is  all ; 
and  it  does  not  matter  to  them  ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Loseby, 
you  were  talking  to-night  of  ]Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  about  Mr.  Douglas 
I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

He  looked  at  her  very  anxiously,  taking  her  hand  into  his.  '  Are 
you  going  to  be  married  ?  ' 

Anne  laughed.  She  was  playing  Anne  more  than  ever ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  very  successfully.  '  Oh,  no,'  she  said,  '  quite  the  re- 
verse  -' 

'  Anne  I  do  you  mean  that  he  has — that  you  have — that  it  is 
broken  off?' 

*  The  last  form  is  the  best,'  she  said.  '  It  is  all  a  little  confused 
just  yet.  I  can't  tell  if  he  has,  or  if  \  have.  But  yes — I  must  do 
him  justice:  it  is  certainly  not  his  doing.  I  am  wholly  responsible 
myself.     It  has  come  to  an  end.' 

She  looked  into  his  face  wistfully,  evidently  fearing  what  he 
would  say,  deprecating,  entreating.  If  only  nothing  might  be  said  1 
And  Mr.  Loseby  was  confounded.  He  had  not  been  kept  up  like 
the  others  to  the  course  of  affairs. 

'  Anne,  you  strike  me  dumb.  You  take  away  my  breath.  What  I 
he  whom  you  have  sacrificed  everything  for :  he,  who  has  cost  you 
all  you  have  in  the  world  ?  If  it  is  a  caprice,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  a 
caprice  utterly  incomprehensible ;  a  caprice  I  cannot  understand.' 

^  That  is  exactly  how  to  call  it,'  she  said,  eagerly  :  ^  a  caprice,  an 
unpardonable  caprice.  If  Bose  had  done  it,  I  shoidd  have  whipped 
her,  I  believe ;  but  it  is  I,  the  serious  Anne,  the  sensible  one,  tiiat 
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have  done  it.    This  is  all  there  is  to  say.    I  found  myself  out, 
fortunately,  before  it  was  too  late.     And  I  wanted  you  to  know.' 

In  this  speech  her  powers  almost  failed  her.  She  forgot  her 
part.  She  played  not  Anne,  but  someone  else,  some  perfectly  arti- 
ficial character,  which  her  audience  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  Mr. 
Loseby  was  startled.  He  pushed  away  his  spectacles,  and  contracted 
his  brows,  and  looked  at  her  with  his  keen,  short-sighted  eyes,  which, 
when  they  could  see  anything,  saw  very  clearly.  But  with  all  his 
gazing  he  could  not  make  the  mysteiy  out.  She  fisiced  him  now, 
after  that  one  little  failure,  with  Anne's  very  look  and  tone,  a  slight, 
fugitive,  somewhat  tremulous  smile  about  her  mouth,  her  eyes 
wistful,  deprecating  blame ;  but  always  very  pale :  that  was  the  worst 
of  it,  that  was  the  thing  least  like  herself. 

*  After  losing,'  said  the  lawyer,  slowly,  *  everything  you  had  in  the 
world  for  his  sake.' 

'  Yes,'  Anne  said,  with  desperate  composure,  ^  it  is  ridiculous,  is 
it  not  ?  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  to  have  my  own  way,  Mr.  Loseby. 
Nobody  can  tell  how  subtle  one's  mind  is  till  one  has  been  tried.  My 
father  defied  me,  and  I  suppose  I  would  not  give  in ;  I  was  very 
obstinate.  It  is  inconceivable  what  a  girl  will  do.  And  then  we  are 
all  obstinate,  we  Mountfords.  I  have  heard  you  say  so  a  hundred 
times ;  pig-headed,  was  not  that  the  word  you  used  ? ' 

'  Most  probably  it  was  the  word  I  used.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  are 
obstinate.  Your  father  was  like  an  old  mule;  Imt  you,  you — I 
declare  to  you  I  do  not  understand  it,  Anne.' 

*  Nor  do  I  myself,'  she  said,  with  another  small  laugh,  a  veiy 
small  laugh,  for  Anne's  strength  was  going.  '  Can  anyone  onder- 
stand  what  another  does,  or  even  what  they  do  themselves?  But  it  is 
so ;  that  is  all  that  there  is  to  say.' 

Mr.  Loseby  walked  about  the  room  in  his  distress.  He  thrust  tb^ 
liis  spectacles  till  they  formed  two  gleaming  globes  on  the  Aiwiiy 
firmament  of  his  baldness.  Sometimes  he  thrust  his  hands  behind 
him  imder  his  coat  tails,  sometimes  clasped  them  in  finxitjof  him, 
wringing  their  plump  joints.  *  Sacrificed  everything  for  it,'  he  said, 
^made  yourself  a  b^gar  I  and  now  to  go  and  throw  it  all  xb^  Oh,  I 
can't  understand  it,  I  can't  understand  it !  there's  more  in  this  tlwn 
meets  the  eye.' 

Anne  did  not  speak — truth  to  tell,  she  could  not — die  was  past  all 
histrionic  efibrt.  She  propped  herself  up  against  the  arm  of  the  8ofi^ 
against  which  she  was  standing,  and  endured,  there  braig  «^fc«"g 
more  that  she  could  do. 

*  Why — ^why,'  cried  Mr.  Loseby,  *  child,  cooldn^t  you  have  known 
your  own  mind  ?  A  fine  prop^y !  It  was  bad  enough,  howem'yoa 
chose  to  look  at  it,  but  at  least  one  thought  there  was  something  to 
set  off  against  the  loss — now  it  s  all  loss,  no  compensation  at  alL 
It's  enough  to  bring  your  Cither  ba^  from  his  grave*  And  I 
wish  there  was  something  that  would,'  said  the  little  lawyer  Tehe» 
mently ;  ^  I  <mly  wish  th^e  was  something  that  woohL    9ioiiIifa\  I 
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have  that  idiotical  will  changed  as  fietst  as  pen  could  go  to  paper  I. 
Why,  there's  no  reason  for  it  now,  there's  no  excuse  for  it.  Oh,  don't 
speak  tome,  I  can't  contain  myself  I  I  tell  you  what,  Anne,'  he  cried, 
turning  upon  her,  seizing  one  of  the  hands  with  which  she  was  prop- 
ping herself  up,  and  wringing  it  in  his  own, '  there's  one  thing  you 
can  do,  and  only  one  thing,  to  make  me  forgive  you  all  the  trouble 
you  have  brought  upon  yourself;  and  that  is  to  marry,  straight  off, 
your  cousin,  Heathcote  Mountford,  the  best  fellow  that  ever  breathed*' 

*  I  am  afraid,'  said  Anne  faintly,  ^  I  cannot  gratify  you  in  that, 
Mr*  Loseby.'  She  dropped  away  from  him  and  from  her  support,  and 
sank  upon  the  first  chair.  Fortunately  he  was  so  much  excited  him- 
self, that  he  failed  to  give  the  same  attention  to  her  looks. 

'That  would  make  up  for  much,'  he  said ;  *  that  would  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.' 

Anne  scarcely  knew  when  he  went  away,  but  he  did  leave  her  at 
last  seated  there,  not  venturing  to  move.  The  room  was  swimming 
about  her,  dark,  bare,  half  lighted,  with  its  old  painted  walls.  The 
prints  hung  upon  them  seemed  to  be  moving  round  her,  as  if  they  were 
the  decorations  of  a  cabin  at  sea.  She  had  got  through  her  crisis  very 
stoutly,  without,  she  thought,  betraying  herself  to  anybody.  She  said 
to  herself  vaguely,  always  with  a  half  smile,  as  being  her  own  spectator, 
and  more  or  less  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  she  acquitted 
herself,  that  every  spasm  would  probably  be  a  little  less  violent,  as  she 
had  heard  was  the  case  in  fevers.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  spasm  like  this, 
which  prostrated  her  entirely  and  left  her  blind  and  dumb  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  come  to  herself  by  degrees,  was  less  wearing  than  the 
interval  of  dead  calm  and  pain  that  came  between.  This  it  was  that 
took  the  blood  from  her  cheeks.  She  sat  still  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  held  up  by  its  hard  yet  comforting 
support,  with  her  back  turned  to  the  table  and  her  face  to  the 
half-open  door.  The  very  meaninglessness  of  her  position,  thus  re- 
versed from  all  use  and  wont,  gave  a  forlorn  completeness  to  her 
desolation — turned  away  from  the  table,  turned  away  from  every- 
thing that  was  convenient  and  natural ;  her  fortune  given  away  for 
the  sake  of  her  love,  her  love  sacrificed  for  no  reason  at  all,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  all  misplaced  and  turning  round.  When 
Anne  came  to  herself  the  half  smile  was  still  upon  her  lip  with  which 
she  had  been  regarding  herself,  cast  off  on  all  sides,  without  compen- 
sation— losing  everything.  Fate  seemed  to  stand  opposite  to  her,  and 
the  world  and  life,  in  which,  so  far  as  appearance  went,  she  had  made 
such  shipwreck.  She  raised  herself  up  a  little  in  her  chair  and  con- 
fronted them  all.  Whatever  they  might  do,*  she  would  not  be  crushed, 
she  would  not  be  destroyed.  The  smile  came  more  strongly  to 
the  curves  of  her  mouth,  losing  its  pitiful  droop.  Looking  at  her- 
self again,  it  was  ludicrous ;  no  wonder  Mr.  Loseby  was  confounded. 
Ludicrous — ^that  was  the  only  word.  To  sacrifice  everything  for  one 
thing :  to  have  stood  against  the  world,  against  her  &ther,  against 
everybody,  for  Cosmo :  and  then  by-and-by  to  be  sofUy  detached 
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from  Cosmo,  by  Cosmo  himself  and  allowed  to  drift,  baving  lost 
everjrthing,  having  nothing.  Ludicrous — ^that  was  what  it  was.  She 
gave  a  little  laugh  in  the  pang  of  revival.  A  touch  with  a  red-hot 
iron  might  be  as  good  as  anything  to  stimulate  OEiiling  forces  and 
string  loose  nerves.  Ice  does  it — a  plunge  into  an  icy  stream.  Thus  she 
mused,  getting  confused  in  her  thoughts.  In  the  meantime  Bose  and 
Mrs.  Mountford  were  whispering  with  grave  fiEuses.  '  Is  it  a  quarrel, 
or  is  it  for  good  ?  I  hope  you  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  it,'  said  the 
mother,  much  troubled.  ^  How  should  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? ' 
said  innocent  Bose ;  *  but,  all  the  same,  I  am  sure  it  is  for  good.' 


Chapter  XXXII. 

ROSE  ON   HER   DEFENCE. 

All  the  country  was  stirred  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  the  Mount- 
fords,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  were,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  at 
the  ^  Black  Bull '  at  Hunston,  which  was  the  strangest  place  to  go  to, 
some  people  thought,  though  others  were  of  opinion  that    Anne 
Moimtford  ^  showed  her  sense '  by  taking  the  party  there.     It  was 
Anne  who  got  the  credit  of  all  the  family  arrangements,  and  some- 
times without  fully  deserving  it.    Lady  Meadowlands  and  Fanny 
Woodhead,  though  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale,  both  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  thing  they  could  have  done. 
Why  not  go  back  to  Mount  ?  some  people  said,  since  it  was  well 
known  that  the  bachelpr  cousin  had  put  the  house  at  their  disposal, 
and  the  furniture  there  still  belonged  to  Mrs.  Moimtford.     But  how 
could  Anne  go  to  Moimt  ?  both  these  ladies  asked,  when  it  was  clear 
as  daylight  that  Heathcote  Mountford,  the  new  master,  was  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  a  man  could  be  ?     Very  silly  of  him,  no  doubt, 
and  she  engaged :  but  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  Fanny  Woodhead  cried,  what 
a  waste  of  good  material  that  all  these  people  should  be  in  love  with 
Anne  1  why  should  they  all  be  in  love  with  Anne,  when  it  was  clear 
she  could  not  marry  more  than  one  of  them  ?     Lady  Meadowlands 
took  a  higher  view,  as  was  natural,  being  altogether  unaffected  by  the 
competition  which  is  so  hard  upon  unmarried  ladies  in  the  country.  She 
said  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that  Anne  had  not  seen   Heathcote 
Mountford,  a  very  good-looking  man,  and  one  with  all  his  wits  about 
him,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  before  she  had    been 
carried  away  with  the  tattle  of  thxit  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  no  looks 
and  no  family,  and  was  only  the  first  man  (not  a  clergyman)  whom 
she  had  ever  seen.     In  this  particular,  it  will  be  observed,  her  lady- 
ship agreed  with  Mr.  Loseby,  who  had  so  often  lamented  over  the 
lateness  of  Heathcote's  arrival  on  the  field.    All  these  good  people 
ordered  their  carriages  to  drive  to  Hunston  and  call  at  the  '  Black 
Bull.'    The  Miss  Woodheads  went  in  their  little  pony  cart,  and  Lady 
Meadowlands  in  a  &ie  London  carriage,  her  town-chariot,  which  was 
only  taken  out  on  grea^.  occ»a\oTa\  ^XL^^^Sk^^kiwi^^'t'^i^A^cKi^cLia  by 
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Charley  very  soberly  in  the  vehicle  which  the  younger  son  of  the 
family,  with  all  the  impertinence  of  Oxford,  profanely  called  a  shandry- 
dan. With  each  successive  visitor  Anne's  looks  were,  above  all 
things,  the  most  interesting  subject.  ^  I  think  it  suits  her,'  Lady 
Meadowlands  said  thoughtfully — which  was  a  matter  the  others  did 
not  take  into  consideration.  *  Don't  you  think^so,  Mr.  Mountford?' 
she  said  with  deliberate  cruelty  to  Heathcote,  who  rode  back  part  of 
the  way  by  her  carriage  door.  '  I  am  not  a  judge,'  he  said ; '  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  family  feeling.  I  think  most  things  suit  my  cousin 
Anne.  If  she  were  flushed  and  florid,  most  likely  I  should  think 
the  same.' 

'  And  you  would  be  perfectly  right,'  said  the  first  lady  in  the 
county.  *  Whatever  she  does,  you'd  have  her  do  so  ever.  You  and 
I  are  of  the  same  opinion,  Mr.  Mountford ;  but  if  I  were  you  I  would 
not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  get  her  back  to  Mount.'  '  If  will  would 
do  it!'  he  said.  *Will  can  do  everything,'  cried  the  great  lady, 
waving  her  hand  to  him  as  she  turned  the  comer.  He  stood  stUl 
and  gazed  after  her,  shaking  his  head,  while  the  beautiful  bays 
devoured  the  way. 

The  most  agitating  of  all  these  visitors  to  Anne  were  the  Ashleys, 
who  knew  more  about  her,  she  felt,  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 
The  Rector  came  in  with  an  elaborately  unconcerned  countenance, 
paying  his  respects  to  the  stepmother  and  commending  the  bloom  of 
Eose — ^but,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  an  opportunity,  came  back  to  Anne 
and  took  her  by  the  arm,  as  was  his  usual  way.  *  Did  you  send  it  ? ' 
he  said  in  her  ear,  leading  her  toward  the  further  window.  It  was  a 
large  broad  bow-window  with  round  sashes  and  old-fashioned  panes, 
looking  down  the  High  Street  of  Hunston.  They  did  not  look  at 
each  other,  but  looked  out  upon  the  street  as  they  stood  there,  the 
old  man  holding  the  girl  close  to  him  with  his  arm  through  hers. 

*  Yes — I  sent  it — that  very  day ' 

'  And  he  sent  you  an  answer  ? ' 

A  tremor  ran  through  Anne's  frame  which  the  Eector  was  very 
sensible  of;  but  he  did  not  spare  her  though  he  pitied  her. 

*  I — suppose  so :  there  was  a  letter ;  it  is  all  over  now,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.     Don't  talk  about  it  any  more.' 

Mr.  Ashley  held  her  close  by  the  arm  which  he  caressed  with 
the  pressure  of  his  own.  *  He  took  it,  then,  quietly — ^he  did  not  make 
any  resistance  ? '  he  said. 

'Mr.  Ashley,'  said  Anne,  with  a  shiver  running  over  her,  'don't 
let  us  talk  of  it  any  more.' 

*  As  you  please,  as  you  please,  my  dear,'  said  the  old  man  ;  but  it 
was  with  reluctance  that  he  let  her  go ;  he  had  a  hundred  questions  to 
ask.  He  wanted  to  have  satisfied  himself  about  Cosmo,  why  he  had 
done  it,  how  he  had  done  it,  and  everything  about  it.  The  Eector 
was  confused.  He  remembered  the  letter  to  Cosmo,  which  she  had 
given  him  to  read,  and  which  had  bewildered  him  at  the  time  by  its 
apparent  calm.     And  yet  now  she  seemed  to   mind  I   he  did  not 
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understand  it.  He  wanted  to  hear  eveiTtliiiig  aboufc  it,  but  she 
would  not  let  him  ask«  His  questions^  irtuch  he  was  not  permitted 
to  give  Tent  to^  lay  hea^y  upon  his  heart  as  he  went  back.  *She 
would  not  open  her  mind  to  me,'  he  said  to  Chadey.  *  Whatever 
has  happened,  it  must  have  been  a  comfort  to  her  to  open  her  mind. 
That  is  what  is  making  her  so  pale.  To  shot  it  all  op  in  her  own 
heart  cannot  be  good  for  her.  But  she  would  not  open  her  mind 
to  me.' 

^  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  do  it  with  all  those  people  pre> 
sent,'  the  Curate  said,  and  this  gave  his  fiither  a  little  consolation. 
For  bis  own  part,  Charley  had  never  been  so  out  of  spirits.     So  long 
as  she  was  happy,  what  did  it  matter  ?  he  had  said  so  often  to  himself. 
And  now  she  was  no  longer  happy,  and  there  was  nothii^  anyone 
could  do  tx>  make  her  so.    He  for  one  had  to  stand  by  and  consent 
to  it,  that  Anne  should  suffer.    To  suffer  himself  would  have  been  a 
hundred  times  more  easy,  but  he  could  not  do  anything.     He  could 
not  pimish  the  man  who  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  alL     He  could 
not  even  permit  himself  the  gratification  of  telling  that  fellow  what 
he  thought  of  him.     He  must  be  dumb  and  inactive,  whatever  hap- 
pened, for  Anne's  sake.     While  the  good  Bector  told  out  his  r^^ts 
and  disappointment,  and  distress  because  of  Anne's  silence,  and  cer- 
tainty that  to  open  her  heart  would  do  her  good,  the  Curate  was 
wondering  sadly  over  this  one  among  the  enigmas  of  life.     He  him- 
self, and  Heathcote  Mountford,  either  of  them,  would  have  given  half 
they  bad  (all  they  had  in  the  world,  Charley  put  it),  to  be  permitted 
to  be  Anne's   companion  and  comforter  through  the  world.     But 
Anne  did  not  want  either  of  them.    She  wanted  Cosmo,  who  would 
not  risk  his  own  comfort  by  taking  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him,  or 
sacrifice  a  scrap  of  his  own  life  for  hers.  How  strange  it  was,  and  yet  so 
common — to  be  met  with  everywhere.  And  nobody  could  do  anything 
to  mend  it.     He  scarcely  ventured  to  allow,  when  he  was  in  his 
parish,  that  there  were  a  great  many  things  of  this  kind  which  it  was 
impossible  to  him  to  understand:    he  had  to  be  very  sure  that 
everything  that  befell  his  poor  people  was  <  for  their  good ; '  but  in  the 
recesses  of  his  own  bosom  he  allowed  himself  more  latitude.    He  did 
not  see  how  this,  for  instance,  could  be  for  anyone's  good.  But  there 
is  very  little  consolation  in  such  a  view,  even  less  than  in  the  other 
way  of  looking  at  things.     And  he  was  very  ^  low,'  sad  to  the  bottom 
of  bis  good  heart.    He  had  not  said  anything  to  Anne.    He  had 
only  ventured  to  press  her  hand,  perhaps  a  little  more  warmly  than 
usual,  and  he  had  felt,  poor  fellow,  that  for  that  silent  sympathy  she 
had  not  been  grateful.      She  had  drawn  her  hand  away  impatiently ; 
she  had  refused  to  meet  his  eye.     She  had  not  wanted  any  of  his 
sympathy:    Perhaps  it  was  natural,  but  it  was  a  little  hard  to  bear. 

Bose  had  her  own  grievances  while  all  this  was  going  on.  If  her 
sister,  worked  into  high  irritation  by  the  questions  and  significant 
looks  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  had  found  it  almost  intolerable 
to  live  through  the  succession  of  visits,  and  to  meet  everybody  with 
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genial  indifference  and  give  an  account  of  all  they  had  been  doing, 
and  all  that  they  were  about  to  do — Rose  was  much  displeased,  for 
her  part,  to  find  herself  set  down  again  out  of  the  importance  to 
which  she  had  attained,  and  made  into  the  little  girl  of  old,  the 
young  sister,  the  nobody  whom  no  one  cared  to  notice  particularly 
while  Anne  was  by.  It  was  not  Rose's  fault,  certainly,  that  her 
father  had  made  that  will  which  changed  the  positions  of  herself  and 
her  sister :  but  Lady  Meadowlands,  for  one,  had  always  treated  her 
as  if  it  was  her  fault*  Even  that,  however,  was  less  disrespectful  than 
the  indifference  of  the  others,  who  made  no  account  of  her  at  all,  and 
to  whom  she  was  still  little  Rose,  her  sister's  shadow — ^nothing  at  all 
to  speak  of  in  her  own  person.  They  did  not  even  notice  her  dress, 
which  she  herself  thought  a  masterpiece,  and  which  was  certainly 
such  a  work  of  art  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Hunston  before. 
And  when  all  these  people  went  away.  Rose,  for  her  part,  sought  Mrs. 
Keziah,  who  was  always  ready  to  admire.  She  was  so  condescending 
that  she  went  downstairs  to  the  parlour  in  which  old  Saymore  and 
bis  young  wife  spent  most  of  their  lives,  and  went  in  for  a  talk.  It 
was  a  thing  Rose  was  fond  of  doing,  to  visit  her  humble  friends  and 
dependents  in  their  own  habitations.  But  there  were  a  great  many 
reasons  why  she  should  do  what  she  liked  in  Saymore's  house :  first, 
because  she  was  one  of  *  his  young  ladies '  whom  he  had  taken  care 
of  all  their  lives ;  second,  beoiuse  sh6  was  an  important  member  of 
the  party  who  were  bringing  success  and  prosperity  to  Saymore's 
house.  She  was  queen  of  all  that  was  in  the  ^  Black  Bull.'  Miss 
Anne  might  be  first  in  Saymore's  allegiance,  as  was  the  case  with 
all  the  old  friends  of  the  family ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Anne  was 
not  a  person  to  skip  about  through  the  house  and  come  in  for  a  talk  to 
the  parlour,  as  Rose  did  lightly,  with  no  excuse  at  alL  ^  I  am  so  sick 
of  all  those  people,'  she  cried  ;  '  I  wish  they  would  not  all  come  and 
be  sympathetic ;  I  don't  want  anyone  to  be  sympathetic  I  Besides, 
it  is  such  a  long,  long  time  since.  One  must  have  found  some 
way  of  living,  some  way  of  keeping  on,  since  then.  I  wish  they 
would  not  be  so  awfully  sorry  for  us.  I  don't  think  now  that  even 
mamma  is  so  sorry  for  herself.' 

^Your  mamma  is  a  Christian,  Miss  Rose;'  said  old  Saymore, 
getting  up,  though  with  a  little  reluctance,  from  his  comfortable 
arm-chair  as  she  came  in.  'She  knows  that  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endiured ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a 
honour  to  see  all  the  carriages  of  the  gentry  round  my  door.  I 
know  for  certain,  Miss  Rose,  that  Lady  Meadowlands  never  takes  out 
that  carriage  for  anybody  below  a  title,  which  shows  the  opinion  she 
lias  of  our  family.  Your  papa  was  wonderfully  respected  in  the 
county.  It  was  a  great  loss ;  a  loss  to  everything.  There  is  not  a 
gentleman  left  like  him  for  the  trouble  he  used  to  take  at  Quarter 
Sessions  and  all  that.  It  was  a  dreadful  loss  to  the  county,  not  to 
speak  of  his  family.  And  a  young  man,  comparatively  speaking,' 
said  Saymore  with  a  respectful  sigh. 
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^  Poor  dear  papa  I  I  am  sure  I  felt  it  as  much  as  anyone— at  the 
time,'  said  Kose ;  ^  don't  you  remember,  Keziah,  how  awful  that  week 
was  ?  I  did  nothing  but  cry ;  but  for  a  young  man,  Saymore,  you 
know  that  is  nonsense.  He  was  not  the  least  young ;  he  was  as  old, 
as  old '* 

Here  Rose  stopped  and  looked  at  him,  conscious  that  the  words 
she  had  intended  to  say  were,  perhaps,  not  quite  such  as  her  com- 
panions would  like  to  hear.  Keziah  was  sitting  by,  sewing.  She 
might  have  taken  it  amiss  if  her  young  mistress  had  held  up  this 
new  husband  of  hers  as  a  Methuselah.  Bbse  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  confused,  yet  hardly  able  to  keep  from  laughing.  And  pro- 
bably old  Saymore  divined  what  she  was  going  to  say. 

^  Not  old.  Miss  Bose,'  he  said,  with  the  steady  pertinacity  which 
had  always  been  one  of  his  characteristics ;  ^  a  gentleman  in  the  very 
prime  of  life.  When  you've  lived  virtuous  and  sober,  saving  your 
presence.  Miss,  and  never  done  nothing  to  wear  yourself  out,  sixty  is 
nothing  but  the  prime  of  life.  Young  fools,  as  has  nothing  but  their 
youth  to  recommend  them,  may  say  different,  but  from  them  as  has 
a  right  to  give  an  opinion,  you'll  never  hear  nothing  else  said.  He 
was  as  healthy  a  man,  your  late  dear  papa,  as  ever  I  wish  to  see ;  and 
as  hearty,  and  as  full  of  life.  And  all  his  wits  about  him.  Miss.  I 
signed  a  document  not  longer  than  the  very  last  day  before  he  was 
taken — me  and  John  Gardiner — and  he  was  as  clear  as  any  judge, 
that's  what  he  was.  "  It's  not  my  will,"  he  said  to  me, ''  Sajrmore — 
or  you  couldn't  sign,  as  you're  one  of  the  legatees ;  for  a  bit  of  a  thing 
like  this  it  don't  matter."  I  never  see  him  more  joky  nor  more 
pleasant,  Miss  Bose.  He  wasn't  joky  not  in  his  ordinary,  but  that 
day  he  was  poking  his  fun  at  you  all  the  time.  "  It's  a  small  bit  of 
a  thing  to  want  witnessing,  ain't  it  ?  "  he  said ;  "  and  it's  not  a  new 
will,  for  you  couldn't  witness  that,  being  both  legatees." ' 

Bose  was  a  good  deal  startled  by  this  speech.  Suddenly  there 
came  before  her  a  vision  of  the  sealed-up  packet  in  Anne's  desk — the 
seals  of  which  she  had  been  so  anxious  to  break.  '  What  a  funny 
thing  that  he  should  have  made  you  sign  a  paper  I '  she  said. 

'Bless  you,  they're  always  having  papers  to  sign,'  said  Saymore; 
'  sometimes  it's  one  thing,  sometimes  it's  another.  A  deal  of  money 
is  a  deal  of  trouble.  Miss  Bose.  You  don't  know  that  as  yet,  seeing 
as  you've  got  Miss  Anne  to  do  everything  for  you.' 

'  I  shan't  always  have  Miss  Anne,'  Bose  said,  not  knowing  well 
what  were  the  words  she  used ;  her  mind  was  away,  busy  in  other 
ways,  very  busy  in  other  thoughts.  She  had  always  been  curious, 
as  she  said  to  herself,  from  the  first  moment  she  saw  that  packet. 
What  was  in  it?  could  it  be  the  paper  that  Saymore  signed  ?  Could 
it  be  ? — but  Bose  did  not  know  what  to  think. 

<  When  you  have  not  got  Miss  Anne,  you'll  have  a  gentleman,* 
Saymore  said.  '  We  ain't  in  no  sort  of  doubt  about  that.  Miss  Bose, 
Xeziah  and  me.  There  ace  ladies  as  always  gets  their  gentleman, 
whatever  happens;  and  oii'b^iiL<&  ^qm^cas^  o^a^Xyj  x^s^^^os^^aoLd  a  ^eal 
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of  money  besides — ^there's  not  no  question  about  that.  The  thing 
will  be  as  you'll  have  too  many  to  choose  from.  It'a  a  deal  of  re- 
sponsibility iov  a  young  creature  at  your  age.' 

^  I  will  come  and  ask  your  advice,  Saymore,'  said  Bose,  her  head 
still  busy  about  other  things.  ^  Keziah  asked  my  advice,  you  know.' 
'  Did  she.  Miss  Bose  ?  Then  I  hope  as  you'll  never  repent  the 
good  advice  you  gave  her,'  said  old  Saymore,  drawing  himself  up  and 
putting  out  his  chest,  as  is  the  manner  of  man  when  he  plumes  him- 
self. Bose  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  supreme  ridicule,  and  even  his 
little  wife  gave  a  glance  up  from  her  sewing  with  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  titter;  but  he  did  not  perceive  this,  which  was  fortunate. 
Neither  had  Saymore  any  idea  that  the  advice  the  yoimg  lady  had 
given  had  ever  been  against  him.  *  And  you  might  do  worse,'  he 
added,  ^than  consult  me.  Servants  see  many  a  thing  that  other 
folks  don't  notice.  You  take  my  word.  Miss  Bose,  there's  nowhere 
that  you'll  hear  the  truth  of  a  gentleman's  temper  and  his  goings 
on,  better  than  in  the  servants'  hall.' 

^  I  wonder  if  it  was  a  law  paper  that  had  to  have  two  witnesses  ? ' 
said  Bose,  irrelevantly.  '  I  wonder  if  it  was  something  about  the 
estate  ?  Anne  never  has  anything  to  sign  that  wants  witnesses ;  was  it 
a  big  paper,  like  one  of  Mr.  Loseby's  ?  I  should  so  like  to  know  what 
it  was.' 

^  It  wasn't  his  will ;  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Bose.  How 
joky  he  was,  to  be  sure,  that  day !  I  may  say  it  was  the  last  time  as 
I  ever  saw  master  in  life.  It  was  before  they  started — him  and  Mr. 
Heathcote,  for  their  ride.  He  never  was  better  in  his  life  than  that 
afternoon  when  they  started.  I  helped  him  on  with  his  great  coat 
myself.  He  wouldn't  have  his  heavy  coat  that  he  always  wore  when 
he  was  driving.  "  The  other  one,  Saymore,"  he  said, "  the  other  one ; 
I  ain't  a  rheumatic  old  fogey  like  you,"  master  said.  Queer  how  it 
all  comes  back  upon  me  I  I  think  I  can  see  him,  standing  as  it  might 
be  there^  Miss  Bose,  helping  him  on  with  his  coat ;  and  to  thitik  as 
he  was  carried  back  insensible  and  never  opened  his  lips  more! ' 

Bose  was  awed  in  spite  of  herself;  and  Keziah  wiped  her  eyes. 
'  He  spoke  to  me  that  day  more  than  he  had  done  for  ever  so  long,' 
she  said.  ^  I  met  him  in  the  long  corridor,  and  I  was  that  frightened 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do ;  but  he  stopped  as  kind  as  possible.  '^  Is 
that  you,  little  Keziah  ?  "  he  said.  *'  How  is  the  mother  getting  on 
and  the  children  ?  "  Mother  was  that  pleased  when  I  told  her.  She 
cried,  and  we  all  cried.  Oh,  I  don't  wonder  as  it  is  a  trial  to  come 
back,  losing  a  kind  father  like  that  and  your  nice  'ome  I ' 

Now  this  was  the  kind  of  sympathy  which  Bose  had  particularly 
announced  she  did  not  wish  to  receive.  She  did  not  in  the  least  regret 
^  her  nice  'ome,'  but  looked  back  upon  Mount  with  unfeigned  reUef  to 
have  escaped  from  the  dull  old  world  of  its  surroundings.  But  she 
was  a  little  touched  by  these  reminiscences  of  her  father,  and  a  g^ 
curiosity  was  excited  within  her  upon  other  matters.  She  he 
was  a  very  different  person  from  the  little  girl — the  second  da 
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altogether  subject  and  dependent — which  she  had  been  on  that  &tal 
day.    She  looked  back  upon  it  with  awe,  but  without  any  longing 
that  it  should  be  undone  and  everything  restored  to  its  previous 
order.    If  Mr.  Mountford  could  come  back,  and  everything  be  as 
before,  the  change  would  not  be  a  comfortable  one  for  Bose.    No 
change,  she  thought,  would  be  pleasant.  What  could  papa  mean,  sign- 
ing papers  on  that  very  last  day  ?    What  did  he  want  witnesses  for, 
after  his  wiU  was  signed  and  aU  done  ?    Bose  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it.    Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  true,  as  old  Saymore  said,  that 
gentlemen  always  had  papers  to  sign ;  but  it  was  odd,  all  the  same. 
She  went  away  with  her  head  full  of  it  upstairs  to  the  room  where 
her  mother  and  sister  were  sitting.    They  were  both  a  Uttle  languid, 
sitting  at  different  ends  of  the  room.     Mrs.  Mountford  had  been 
making  much  use  of  her  handkerchief,  and  it  was  a  little  damp  after 
so  many  hours.    She  had  felt  that  if  she  were  not  really  crying 
she  ought  to  be.   To  see  all  the  old  people  and  hear  so  many  words  of 
welcome,  and  regret  that  things  were  not  as  they  used  to  be,  had 
moved  her.    She  was  seated  in  this  subdued  state,  feeling  that  she 
ought  to  be  very  much  affected.    She  felt,  indeed,  that  she  ought 
not  to  be  able  to  eat  any  dinner — ^that  she  ought  to  be  good  for 
nothing  but  bed.    However,  it  was  summer,  when  it  is  more  difficult 
to  retire  there.    Mrs.  Mountford  made  great  use  of  her  handkerchief. 
Anne  was  seated  in  the  bow-window,  looking  out  upon  the  few  pas- 
sengers of  the  High  Street.    In  reality  she  did  not  see  them ;  but 
this  was  her  outside  aspect.  Her  book  was  upon  her  knees.     She  had 
given  herself  up  to  her  own  thoughts,  and  these,  it  was  evident,  were 
not  over  bright.    Rose's  coming  in  was  a  relief  to  both,  for,  happily, 
Bose  was  not  given  to  thinking.  On  most  occasions  she  occupied  her- 
self with  what  was  before  her,  and  took  no  trouble  about  what  might 
lie  beneath. 

'  Isn't  it  time  to  dress  for  dinner  ? '  Bose  said. 

^  To  be  sure,'  cried  Mrs.  Mountford  gratefully.  To  make  a  movement 
of  any  kind  was  a  good  thing ;  ^  it  must  be  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
One  feels  quite  out  here,  witii  no  bell  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  I  sup- 
pose it  wouldn't  do  for  Saymore,  with  other  people  in  the  house,  to 
ring  a  dressing-bell.  One  is  lost  without  a  dreasing-bell,'  the  good  lady 
said.  She  had  her  work  and  her  wools  all  scattered  about,  though  in 
the  emotion  of  the  moment  she  had  not  been  working.  Now  she 
gathered  them  all  in  her  arms,  and,  with  much  content  that  the 
afternoon  was  over,  went  away. 

'  Do  you  ever  have  things  to  sign  that  want  witnesses,  Anne  ?  * 

*  No,'  said  Anne,  looking  up  surprised.  ^  Why  do  you  ask  ?  Some* 
times  a  lease,  or  something  of  that  sort,'  she  said. 

<  Then  perhaps  it  was  a  lease,'  said  Bose  to  herself.    She  did  not 

utter  this  audibly,  or  give  any  clue  to  her  thoughts,  except  the  'Oh, 

nothing,'  which  is  a  girl's  usual  answer  when  she  is  asked  what  she 

means.    And  then,  they  all  went  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  nothing 

moxQ  could  be  said. 
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Nothing  more  was  said  that  night.  As  soOn  as  it  was  du8k,  Mrs. 
Mountford  retired  to  her  room.  It  bad  been  a  fatiguing  day,  and 
everything  had  been  brought  back,  she  said.  Certainly  her  handker- 
chief was  quite  damp.  Worth  was  very  sympathetic  as  she  put  her 
mistress  to  bed. 

*  Strangers  is  safest,'  Worth  said ;  *  I  always  did  say  so.  There's 
need  to  keep  up  before  them,  and  nothing  to  be  pushed  back  upon 
you.     Trouble  is  always  nigh  enough,  without  being  forced  back.' 

And  Eose,  too,  went  to  bed  early.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  her 
mother  in  her.  She  recognised  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  her- 
self, if  not  in  any  more  pleasant  way,  then  in  that.  But  she  CQuld  not 
sleep  when  she  wished,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  going 
to  bed.  She  seemed  to  see  as  plainly  as  possible,  dangling  before  her, 
with  all  its  red  seals,  the  packet  which  was  to  be  opened  on  her 
twenty-first  birthday.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  opened  now?  What 
could  it  matter  to  anyone,  and  especially  to  papa,  whether  it  was 
read  now  or  two  years  hence  ?  Eose  was  nineteen ;  from  nineteen  is 
not  a  long  step  to  one-and-twenty.  And  what  if  that  packet  con- 
tained the  paper  that  Saymore  had  witnessed  ?  She  had  told  Anne 
she  ought  to  open  it.  She  had  almost  opened  it  herself  while  Anne 
looked  on.     If  she  only  could  get  at  it  now  I 

Next  morning  a  remarkable  event  occurred.  Anne  drove  out 
with  Mr.  Loseby  to  see  the  Dower-house  at  Lilford,  and  report  upon 
it.  The  old  lawyer  was  very  proud  as  she  took  her  seat  by  him  in 
his  high  phaeton. 

*  I  hope  everybody  will  see  us,'  he  said.  *  I  should  like  all  the 
people  in  the  county  to  see  Queen  Anne  Mountford  in  the  old  solici- 
tor's shay.  I  know  some  young  fellows  that  would  give  their  ears  to 
be  me,  baldness  and  all.  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  some  of  us  have 
to  wait  till  we  are  very  old  dogs  before  we  get  it.' 

^  Eemember,  Anne,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford, '  that  if  it  is  the  least 
damp  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

Eose  watched  from  the  old  bow-window  with  the  round  panes  to 
see  them  drive  away.  She  waved  her  hand  to  Anne,  but  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  what  she  was  doing,  her  heart  beat  so  much.  She 
sent  her  maid  out  to  match  some  ribbon,  which  she  knew  would  take 
a  long  time  to  match,  and  then  Eose  made  a  general  survey  of  the 
rooms.  They  all  opened  off  a  square  vestibule,  or,  more  correctly,  an 
antechamber.  She  went  through  her  mother's  first,  carelessly,  as  if 
looking  for  something;  then  through  her  own;  and  only  went  to 
Anne's  as  the  last.  Her  heart  beat  high,  but  she  had  no  feeling  that 
she  was  going  to  do  anything  that  was  wrong.  How  could  it  be 
wrong  ?  to  read  a  letter  a  littie  earlier  than  the  time  appointed  for 
reading  it.  If  there  had  been  anything  to  say  that  Eose  was  not  to 
read  it  at  all,  then  it  might  have  been  wrong ;  but  what  could  it  pos- 
sibly matter  whether  it  was  read  now  or  in  two  years  ?  To  be  sure  it 
was  not  addressed  to  Eose,  but  what  of  that  ?  Except  Cosmo's  ]«>^ 
which  of  course  were  exceptional,  being  love-letters,  all  cor 
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ence  of  the  family  was  in  common — and  especially,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  a  letter  from  poor  papa  I  But  nevertheless  Hose's  heart  beat 
as  she  went  into  Anne's  room.  The  despatch-box  generally  stood 
by  the  writing-table,  open,  with  all  its  contents  ready  for  reference. 
The  lid  was  shut  down  to-day,  which  gave  her  a  great  firight.  But 
it  was  not  locked,  as  she  had  feared.  She  got  down  on  her  knees 
before  it  and  peeped  in.  There  was  the  little  drawer  in  which  it  had 
been  placed,  a  drawer  scarcely  big  enough  to  contain  it.  The  red 
seals  crackled  as  she  took  it  out  with  trembling  hands.  One  bit 
of  the  wax  came  off  of  itself.  Had  Anne  been  taking  a  peep,  too, 
though  she  would  not  permit  Bose  to  do  so?  No;  there  was  no 
abrasion  of  the  paper,  no  break  of  the  seal.  Bose  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  tiie  very  seal  her  father  had  used  was  at  this  moment  on 
her  mother's  desk.  She  got  up  hastily  to  get  it,  but  then,  remember- 
ing, took  out  the  packet  and  carried  it  with  her.  She  could  lock  the 
door  of  her  own  room,  but  not  of  Anne's,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
scatter  scraps  of  the  red  wax  about  Anne's  room  and  betray  herself. 
She  carried  it  away  stealthily  as  a  mouse,  whisking  out  and  in  of  the 
doors.  Her  cheeks  were  flushing,  her  hands  trembling.  Now,  what- 
ever it  was,  in  a  minute  more  she  would  know  all  about  it.  Never  in 
her  life  had  Bose's  little  being  been  in  such  a  commotion.  Not  when 
her  father's  will  was  read ;  not  when  fAo^  gentleman  at  Cannes  made 
her  her  first  proposal;  for  at  neither  of  these  moments  had  there 
been  any  alarm  in  her  mind  for  what  was  coming.  The  others  might 
have  suffered,  perhaps,  but  not  she. 

Mrs.  Mountford  complained  afterwards  that  she  had  not  seen 
Bose  all  day.  *  Where  is  Bose  ? '  Anne  asked  when  she  came  back 
full  of  the  Dower-house,  and  anxious  to  recommend  it  to  all  con- 
cerned. After  inquiries  everywhere  it  was  foimd  that  Bose  was 
lying  down  in  her  room  with  a  bad  headache.  She  had  made  the 
maid,  when  she  returned  from  her  fruitless  quest  for  the  ribbon, 
which  could  not  be  matched,  draw  down  the  blinds :  and  there  she 
lay  in  great  state,  just  as  Mrs.  Mountford  herself  did  in  similar  cir- 
cimistances.  Anne,  who  went  up  to  see  her,  came  down  with  a 
half  smile  on  her  lips. 

'  She  says  it  is  like  one  of  your  headaches,  mamma ;  and  she  will 
keep  still  tiU  dinner.' 

*  That  is  the  best  thing  she  can  do,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford.  *  If  she 
can  get  a  little  sleep  she  will  be  all  right.' 

Secretly  it  must  be  allowed  that  Anne  was  more  amused  than 
alarmed  by  her  little  sister's  indisposition.  Mrs.  Mountford  had. 
been  subject  to  such  retirements  as  long  as  anyone  could  remember ; 
and  Bose's  get-up  was  a  very  carefol  imitation  of  her  mother'sr-^eau- 
de-Cologne  and  water  on  a  chair  beside  her  sofa,  a  wet  handkerchief 
spread  upon  her  head,  her  hair  let  down  and  streaming  on  the 
pillow. 

'  Don't  let  anyone  take  aiv^  notice^'  she  said  in  a  fiiint  little  voice. 
^  If  I  am  let  alone  1  d[^8^  «oo\i\^\^tV^* 
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^  Nobody  shall  meddle  with  yoa,'  said  Anne,  half-langUng.  And 
then  she  retired  downstairs  to  discnss  the  house  with  Mrs.  Moontford, 
who  was  only  half  an  authority  when  Rose  was  not  l)y. 

But  if  anyone  could  have  known  the  thoughts  that  were  going  on 
under  the  wet  handkerchief  and  the  dishevelled  locks !  Sose's  head 
was  aching,  not  with  fever,  but  with  thinking.  She  had  adopted 
this  expedient  to  gain  time,  because  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
what  to  do.  The  packet  re-sealed,  though  with  considerably  more 
expenditure  of  wax  than  the  origLtial,  was  safely  returned  to  the 
despatch  box.  But  Bose  had  been  so  startled  by  the  information 
she  had  received  that  further  action  had  become  impossible  to  her. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  was  not  goibg  to  sit  down  under  thoAi 
not  going  to  submit  to  it,  and  live  on  for  two  years  knowing  all 
about  it.  How  could  she  do  that?  This  was  a  drawback  that  she 
had  not  foreseen :  information  clandestinely  obtained  is  always  a 
dreadful  burden  to  carry  about.  How  was  she  to  live  for  two  years 
knowing  that^  and  pretending  not  to  know  it.  Never  before  in  her 
life  had  the  current  of  thought  tun  so  hot  in  her  little  brain.  What 
was  she  to  do  ?  Was  there  nothing  she  could  do  ?  She  lay  rtill  iot 
some  minutes  after  Anne  had  left  her.  To  be  in  such  a  dilenmia,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  tell  anybody — ^liot  td  ask  anybody's  advice  I  She 
thought  once  of  rushing  to  Keziah,  putting  the  Case  to  hier  as  of 
someone  else.  But  how  could  Keziah  tell  her 'what  to  do  ?  At  last 
a  sudden  gleam  of  suggestion  shot  through  Bose'd  brain ;  she  sprang 
half  up  on  her  sofa,  forgetting  the  headache.  At  this  period  she 
was  in  a  kind  of  irresponsible  unmorad  condition,  not  aware  that  she 
meant  any  harm,  thinking  only  of  defending  herself  from  a  danger 
which  she  had  just  discovered,  which  nobody  else  knew.  She  must 
defend  herself.  If  a  robber  is  after  you  in  the  dark,  and  you  strike 
out  wildly  and  hurt  someone  Who  is  on  your  side,  who  is  trying  to 
defend  you — is  that  your  fault?  Self-defence  was  the  first  thing, 
the  only  thing,  that  occurred  to  Bose.  After  it  came  into  her  mind 
in  the  sole  way  in  which  it  was  possible  she  took  no  time  to  think^ 
but  rushed  at  it,  and  did  it  without  a  moment's  pause.  She  wrote 
a  letter,  composing  it  hurriedly,  but  with  great  care.  It  was  not 
long,  but  it  meant  a  great  deal.  It  was  addressed,  as  Anne'd  letter, 
which  was  also  of  so  much  importance,  had  been  addressed,  to '  Cosmo 
Douglas,  Esq.,  Middle  Temple.'  What  could  little  Bose  be  writing 
to  Cosmo  Douglas  about  ?  She  slid  it  into  her  pocket  when,  stiU 
very  much  flushed  and  excited,  she  went  down  to  dinner,  and  carried 
it  about  with  her  till  quite  late  in  the  evening,  when,  meeting  Say- 
more  with  the  bag  which  he  was  about  to  send  off  to  the  post- 
office,  she  stopped  him  on  the  stairs,  and  put  it  in  with  h^  own 
hand. 

This  was  the  history  6f  Bose's  day — ^the  day  when  she  had  that 

feverish  attack  which  alarmed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  '  Black  Bull.' 

She  herself  always  said  it  was  nothing,  and  happily  it  came  ta 

nothing.     But  who  could  prevent  a  miotfaer  from  being  alarmed^ 
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when  her  child  suddenly  appeared  with  cheeks  so  flushed  and  a  pulse 
that  was  positively  racing,  Mrs.  Mountford  said.  However,  fortu- 
nately, as  the  patient  herself  always  predicted,  a  night's  rest  set  it 
all  right. 

Chaptbk  XXXIII. 

THE  HAN  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Thehe  is  in  human  nature  an  injustice  towards  those  who  do  wrong, 
those  who  are  the  sinners  and  agents  of  woe  in  this  world,  which 
balances  a  good  deal  of  the  success  of  wickedness.  There  are  plenty 
of  wicked  persons  who  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,  and  receive  to 
all  appearance  no  recompense  for  their  evil  ways.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  when  a  man  &ils  to  conduct  himself  as  he  ought  to  do,  from 
cowardice,  firom  an  undue  regard  to  prudential  motives — ^from,  as 
often  happens,  an  overweening  regard  for  the  world's  opinion — that 
world  repays  him  pitilessly  with  contempt  and  neglect,  and  makes 
no  allowance  for  all  the  pangs  which  he  suffers  and  for  all  the  strug- 
gles in  his  souL  Cosmo  Douglas  has  had  hard  measure  in  these  pages, 
where,  as  we  have  pretended,  his  character  was  understood.  But 
erven  in  understanding  it,  we  have  dealt,  we  are  aware  and  confess, 
hardly  with  this  nineteentii-century  man  who  had  done  nothing  more 
than  all  the  canons  of  his  age  declared  it  his  duty  to  do.  He  erred, 
perhaps,  in  loving  Anne,  and  in  telling  her  so  at  first ;  for  he  ought 
to  have  taken  it  into  consideration  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
marry  her,  notwithstanding  the  bias  towards  the  romantic  side  of  such 
questions  which  the  world  professes  in  words.  But  then  he  was  led 
astray  by  another  wave  of  popular  opinion,  that  which  declares  with 
much  apparent  reason  that  the  race  of  cruel  fathers  is  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo,  and  that  no  girl  is  ever  really  prevented,  if  she  chooses  to 
stick  to  him,  from  marrying  ^  the  man  of  her  heart.'  Cosmo  had 
believed  this  devoutly  till  he  was  forced  by  events  to  take  up  a  dif- 
ferent opinion ;  and  from  that  moment  every  impartial  observer  must 
allow  that  he  acted  up  to  the  highest  tenets  of  the  modem  creed.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  it  was  really  likely  that  Anne  would  be 
deprived  of  her  fortune  in  consequence  of  her  adherence  to  him,  he 
did  everything  a  man  could  do,  within  the  limits  permitted  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  period,  to  induce  her  to  decide  for  her  own  advantage 
and  against  himself.  He  could  not  say  in  so  many  words, '  You  must 
keep  your  fortune,  and  throw  me  over  ;  I  shall  not  mind  it.'  But  he 
as  near  said  it  as  a  person  of  perfectly  good  manners  could  do. 
It  is  not  for  a  man  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  case,  because 
women,  always  more  foolish  than  men,  are  very  likely  to  ^be  piqued 
on  the  side  of  their  generosity,  and  to  hold  all  the  more  strenuously 
to  a  self-denying  lover,  the  more  he  does  not  wish  to  bind  them.  In 
this  point  his  position  was  veiy  difficult,  very  delicate,  as  anyone  may 
perceive ;  and  wheq,  in  spite  of  all  his  remonstrances,  and  hints,  and  sug- 
gestions, Anne's  sacrifice  WftK  accomplished,  and  she  was  actually  cast 
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^by  her  angry  father,  with  no  fortune,  and  nothing  to  recompense  her 

the  attachment  of  a  barrister  without  occupation,  and  an  empty 

ement  to  him,  which  it  was  impossible  in  present  circumstances 

carry  out,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  embar- 

.ssing  than  his  position.     She  had  made  this  sacrifice,  which  he 

^d  not  wish,  for  him ;  had  insisted  on  making  it,  notwithstanding  all 

"^^at  he  could  venture  to  say ;  and  now  of  course  looked  to  him  for 

titude,  for  requital,  and  an  impassioned  sense  of  all  that  she  had 

one  and  relinquished  for  him,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  very 

thing  in  his  mind  that  she  should  relinquish  anything  for  him. 

,t  was  he  to  do  ?    If  the  man  was  exasperated,  was  there  much 

nder  ?    He  could  no  more,  according  to  his  tenets,  throw  her  over 

he  could  marry  her.     Both  were  alike   impossible.     It  was 

ictly  according  to  the  laws  of  society,  that  a  man  should  decline 

marry  when  he  had  nothing  to  marry  upon  ;  but  it  was  not  con- 

istent  with  those  laws  (at  least  according  to  the  interpretation  of 

gl^them  accepted  by  men  of  Cosmo's  type)  that  he  should  throw  the 

gjj^Iady  over  as  soon  as  she  had  lost  her  fortune.    Here  accordingly  arose 

f^a  dilemma  out  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  come  unharmed. 

g^  Cosmo's  very  heart  was  impaled  upon  these  forks.     What  could  he 

H^  do  ?    He  could  not  marry  upon  nothing,  and  bring  his  wife  down  to 

^  the  position  of  a  household  drudge,  which  was  all,  so  far  as  he  knew, 

^  that  would  be  practicable.     For  Anne's  sake  this  was  out  of  the  ques- 

p  tion.    Neither  could  he  say  to  her  honestly,  ^  You  are  poor  and  I  am 

i   poor,  and  we  cannot  marry.'    What  could  he  do  ?    He  was  blamed, 

to    blamed  brutally,  and  without  consideration,  by  most  of  the  people 

\    round ;  people  like  the  Ashleys,  for  instance,  who  would  have  plunged 

t    into  the  situation  and  made  something  of  it  one  way  or  another,  and 

»    never  would  have  found  out  what  its  characteristic  difficulties  were. 

But  to  Cosmo  those  difficulties  filled  up  the  whole  horizon.    What 

was  he  to  do  ?    How  was  he  to  do  it  ?    To  plunge  himself  and  Anne 

into  all  the  horrors  of  a  penniless  marriage  was  impossible,  simply 

impossible ;  and  to  separate  himself  &om  her  was  equally  out  of  the 

question.     If  the  reader  will  contemplate  the  position  on  all  sides,  he 

will,  I  am  sure,  be  brought  to  see  that,  taking  into  account  the  manner 

of  man  Cosmo  was,  and  his  circumstances,  and  all  about  him,  the  way 

in  which  he  did  behave,  perplexedly  keeping  up  his  relations  with  her 

&mily,  showing  himself  as  useful  as  possible,  but  keeping  off  all  too« 

familiar  consultations,  all  plans  and  projects  for  the  future,  was  really 

the  only  way  open  to  him.  He  was  not  romantic,  he  was  not  regardless 

of  consequences ;  being  a  man  of  his  time  how  could  he  make  himself 

so  ?  and  what  else  coiSd  he  do  ? 

When  he  received  one  day  quite  suddenly,  without  any  prepara- 
tion, that  letter  which  Anne  had  given  to  Mr.  Ashley  to  read,  it  came 
upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  that 
after  the  first  shock  be  was  surprised  by  it  or  found  it  unnatural ; 
he  did  not  experience  any  of  these  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  it  was, 
80  far  as  I  know,  after,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  shock,  a  relief  to  his 
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mind*    It  showed  him  that  Anne,  too,  had  perceived  the  situation 
and  accepted  it.    He  was  startled  by  her  clear-fiightedness,  but  it 
gained  his  approbation  as  the  most  sensible  and  seemly  step  which 
^e  could  have  taken.    But,  all  the  same,  it  hurt  him .  acutely,  and 
made  him  tingle  with  injured  pride  and  shame.    It  does  not  come 
within  the  code  of  manhood,  which  is  of  longer  existence  than  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  a  woman  should  have  it  in  her  power  to  speak 
so.    It  gave  him  an  acute  pang.,    It  penetrated  him  with  a  sense  of 
shame ;  it  made  him  feel  somehow,  to  tiie  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  he 
was  an  inferior  kind  of  man  and  that  Anne  knew  it.     It  was  all 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  situation,  just  as  a  sensible  woman 
should  have  bdiaved ;  just  as  his  own  proceedings  were   all  that  a 
sensible  man  could  do ;  but  it  hurt  him  all  the  same.     The  letter, 
with  Uiat  calm  of  tone  which  he  suspected  to  mean  contempt,  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  fired  into  him  with  some  sharp  twanglinfir  arrow ; 
where  it  struck  it  burnt  and  smarted,  making  him  small  in  his  own 
esteem,  petty  and  miserable ;  notwithstanding  which  he  had  to  replj 
to  it  ^ in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  written' — to  use  a  phrase 
which  was  also  of  his  time.     He  did  this,  keeping  up  appearances, 
pretending  to  Anne  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  sentiments  which 
her  letter  veiled,  but  accepted  it  as  the  most  natural  things  in  the 
world.     It  may  be  as  well  to  give  here  the  letter  which  he  wrote  in 
reply : — 

Dearest  Anne, — ^Yonr  letter  has  indeed  been  a  surprise  to  me  of  the 
most  dolorons  kind. 

Yes,  I  understand.  There  is  no  need,  as  you  say,  for  explanations — six 
words,  nor  six  hundred,  would  not  be  enough  to  say  what  I  should  have  to 
Bajy  if  I  began.  But  I  will  not.  I  refrain  from  vexing  you  with  pK>teBU- 
tions,  from  troubling  you  with  remonstrances.  Circumstances  axe  against 
me  so  heavily,  so  overwhehningly,  that  nothing  I  could  say  would  a]^)ear 
like  anything  but  folly  in  the  face  of  that  which  alone  I  can  do.  I  am 
helpless — and  you  are  clear-sighted  and  perceive  the  evils  of  this  long  sus- 
pense, without  allowing  your  clearer  judgment  to  be  flattered,  as  mine  has 
been,  by  the  foolishness  of  hope. 

What  then  can  I  say  ?  If  I  must,  I  accept  your  decision.  This  is  the 
sole  ground  on  which  it  can  be  put.  I  will  not  bind  you  against  yoor  will 
— that  is  out  of  the  question,  that  is  the  one  thing  that  is  impOBsiUa  1 
will  never  give  up  hope  that  some  change  may  come  in  the  dicumstances 
or  in  your  resolution,  till — something  happens  to  show  me  that  no  change 
can  come.  Till  then,  I  do  not  call  myself  your  friend,  for  that  would  be 
folly.  I  am  more  than  your  friend,  or  I  am  nothing — ^but  I  will  sign  my- 
self yours,  as  you  are,  without  any  doubt,  the  woman  whom  I  will  always 
love,  and  admire,  and  reverence,  beyond  any  woman  in  the  world. 

CosHO  Douglas. 

And  this  was  all  quite  true.  He  did  love  and  admire  her  more 
than  anyone  in  the  world.  It  was  the  curse  of  his  training  that  he 
knew  what  was  best  when  he  saw  it,  and  desired  that — though  often 
men  of  his  kind  take  up  with  the  worst  after,  and  are  contented 
enough.     But  Anne  was  still  his  type  of  perfection — she  was  beauti- 
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ful  to  him,  and  sweet  and  delightful — but  sh^  was  .uot  possible.  Is 
not  that  more  than  any  beauty  or  delight  ?  And  yet,;XU>twit}istapding 
the  acute  pangs  which  he  suffered,  I  don't  suppose  one  individual 
out  of  a  hundred  who  reads  this  history  will  be  sorry  for  Cosmo. 
They  will  be  sorry  for  Anne,  who  does  not  want  their  sorrpT^  half  so 
much. 

He  had  a  very  melancholy  time  after  the  Mountfords  w^nt  away. 
He  had  not  accepted  any  invitations  for  August,  being,  indeed*  in  a 
very  unsettled  mind,  and  not  knowing  what  might  be  required. of 
him.  He  stayed  in  his  chambers,  alone  with  many  thoughts.  They 
were  gone,  and  Anne  had  gone  out  of  his  life.  It  was  a  poor  sort  of 
life  when  he  looked  at  it  now,  with  the  light  of  her  gone,  yet  showing 
at  the  point  where  she  departed,  what  manner  of  existence  it  had  been 
and  was :  very  poor,  barren,  unsatisfactory — yet  the  only  kind  of  life 
that  was  possible.  In  the  solitude  of  these  early  August  days  he  had 
abundance  of  time  to  think  it  over.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  take  it 
in  his  hand,  to  look  at  it  as  a  spectator  might.  The  quintessence  of 
life  in  one  way,  all  that  was  best  in  the  world  made  tributary  to  its 
perfection — and  yet  how  poor  a  business  !  And  though  he  was  young, 
it  was  all  he  would  ever  come  to.  He  was  not  of  the  stuff,  he  said 
to  himself,  of  which  great  men  ate  made.  Sooner  or  later,  no  doubt, 
he  would  come  to  a  certain  success.  He  would  get  some  appointment ; 
he  would  have  more  to  live  upon ;  but  this  would  not  idter  his  life. 
If  Anne  had  kept  her  forttme,  that  might  have  altered  it ;  or  if  he 
could  in  any  way  become  rich,  and  go  after  her  and  bring  her  back 
while  still  there  was  time.  But,  short  of  that,  he  saw  no  way  to  make 
it  different.  She  was  right  enough,  it  was  impossible;  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  said.  Yet  while  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  he 
felt  within  himself  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  what  a  paltry  conclu- 
sion it  was.  A  man  who  was  worth  his  salt  would  have  acted  other- 
wise ;  would  have  shown  himself  not  the  slave  but  the  master  of 
circumstances.  Such  men  were  in  the  backwoods,  in  the  Australian 
bush,  where  the  primitive  qualities  were  all  in  all,  and  the  graces  of 
existence  were  not  known.  Out  of  the  colonies,  however,  Cosmo  be- 
lieved that  his  own  was  about  the  best  known  type  of  man,  and  what 
he  did,  most  men,  at  least  in  society,  would  have  done.  But  he  did 
not  feel  proud  of  himself. 

The  Mountfords  had  not  been  away  a  week  when  he  received 
another  letter  which  made  his  heart  jump,  though  that  organ  was 
under  very  good  control,  and  did  not  give  him  the  same  trouble  that 
hearts  less  experienced  so  often  give  to  their  possessors.  The  post- 
mark, Hunston,  was  in  itself  exciting,  and  there  was  in  Rose's  feeble 
handwriting  that  general  resemblance  to  her  sister's,  which  so  often 
exists  in  a  family.  He  held  it  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  it  with  a  be- 
wildered sense  that  perhaps  his  chances  might  be  coming  back  to 
him,  and  the  chapter  of  other  life  reopening.  Had  she  relented  ? 
Was  there  to  be  a  place  of  repentance  allowed  him?  He  held  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  not  opening  it  for  the  moment,  and  asking  him- 
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self  if  it  were  so,  whether  he  would  be  happy,  or — ^the  reverse.     It 
had  been  humiliating  to  come  to  an  end  of  the  dream  of  brighter 
things,  but — would  it  not  be  rather  inconvenient  that  it  should 
be  resumed  again  ?    These  were  his  reflections,  his  self-questionings^ 
before  he  opened  the  letter.    But  when  he  did  open  it  and  found 
that  the  letter  was  not  from  Anne  but  Bose  Mountford,  the  anti- 
climax was  such  that  he  laughed  aloud.     Little  Rose  I  he  had  paid 
her  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  made  himself  something  of  a  slave 
to  her  little  caprices,  not  for  any  particular  reason,  though,  perhaps, 
with  a  sense  that  an  heiress  was  always  a  person  to  please,  whoever  die 
might  be.     What  could  little  Eose  want  with  him  ?  to   give  him 
a  commission — something  to  buy  for  her,  or  to  match,  or  one  of  the 
nothings  with  which  some  girls  have  a  faculty  for  keeping  their 
friends  employed.     He  began  to  read  her  letter  with  a  smile,  yet  a 
pang  all  the  same  in  the  recollection  that  this  was  now  the  only 
kind  of  communication  he  was  likely  to  have  from  the  fEimilj.     Not 
Anne :  not  those  letters  which  had  half  vexed,  half  charmed  him 
with  their  impracticable  views,  yet  pleased  his  refined  taste  and  per- 
ception of  beauty.     This  gave  him  a  sharp  prick,  even  though  it  was 
with  a  smile  that  he  unfolded  the  letter  of  Rose. 

But  when  he  read  it  he  was  brought  to  himself  with  a  curious 
shock.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Rose's  letter  was  not  occupied  with  any 
commissions,  but  was  of  the  most  startling  character,  as  follows : — 

Dear  Mr.  Douglas, — I  am  writing  to  you  quite  secretly — nobody  knows 
anything  about  it — and  I  hope  at  least,  whatever  you  do,  that  you  will  keep 
my  secret,  and  not  let  Anne  know,  or  mamma. 

I  feel  quite  sure,  though  nobody  has  said  a  word,  that  Anne  and  you 
have  quarrelled — and  I  am  so  sorry ;  I  don't  know  if  she  thought  you  neg- 
lected her  and  paid  too  much  attention  to  us.  I  am  quite  sure  you  never 
meant  anything  by  it.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is,  that  I  hope  you  won't 
pay  attention  if  she  is  cross.  Bo  make  it  up,  and  get  married  to  Anne. 
You  know  all  the  money  has  been  left  to  me,  but  if  you  marry  I  will  pro- 
mise faithfully  to  give  her  a  part  of  it,  say  a  quarter,  or  even  a  third,  which 
would  be  enough  to  make  you  comfortable.  Mr.  Loseby  proposed  this  to 
me  some  time  ago,  and  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  it  now.  I  will 
give  her  certainly  a  quarter,  perhaps  a  third,  and  this  ought  to  be  enough 
for  you  to  marry  on.  I  can't  do  it  till  I  come  of  age,  but  then  you  may  be- 
sure,  if  y mis  are  married,  that  I  will  make  a  new  will  directly  and  settle  it 
so.  The  first  thing  is  that  you  should  be  married,  Anne  and  you.  I  wish 
for  it  very  much  now. 

Be  sure,  above  everything,  that  you  don't  let  out  that  I  have  written  to 
you,  ever,  either  to  Anne  or  mamma. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Rose  Mountford. 

This  letter  filled  Cosmo  with  consternation,  with  derision,  with 
sharp  irritation,  yet  such  a  sense  of  the  absurdity,  as  made  him 
laugh  in  the  midst  of  all  his  other  sentiments.  For  a  moment  the- 
thought,  the  question,  glanced  across  his  mind.  Could  it  be,  however 
distsmtly,  however  unconsciously,  inspired  by  Anne  ?    But  that  waa 
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not  to  be  believed :  or  could  Mrs.  Mountford,  wanting  perhaps  to 
get  rid  of  her  stepdaughter's  supervision,  have  put  this  idea  of  inter- 
meddling into  Bose's  head  ?  But  her  anxiety  that  her  secret  should 
be  kept  seemed  to  clear  the  mother ;  and  as  for  Anne !  That  much 
he  knew,  however  he  might  be  deceived  in  any  other  way.  He  read 
it  over  again,  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  anger  which  mastered 
his  sense  of  the  absurdity.  This  little  frivolous  plaything  of  a  girl  to 
interfere  in  his  affairs !  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  this  assurance  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  in  a  serious  way,  becoming  its  importance,  say 
by  Mr.  Loseby  himself,  and  while  there  was  yet  time  to  make  every- 
thing comfortable,  that  it  would  have  been  by  no  means  an  unplea- 
sant interference  to  Cosmo.  He  could  not  but  think  what  a  difference 
it  might  have  made  if  only  a  month  back,  only  a  fortnight  back,  this 
information  had  been  conveyed  to  him.  But  now  that  it  was  per- 
fectly useless,  now  that  Anne's  letter  and  his  own  reply  had  entirely 
closed  the  matter  between  them,  to  have  this  child  push  in  with  her 
little  impertinent  offer — her  charity  to  her  sister  1  Rose  bestowing  a 
quarter  of  her  fortune  upon  Anne — the  yoimger  graciously  affording 
a  provision  to  the  elder  I  By  Jove  I  Cosmo  said  to  himself,  with  an 
outburst  of  fury.  Sose,  a  creature  like  Bose,  to  have  it  in  her  power 
thus  to  insult  Anne  I  He  was  himself  detached  from  Anne,  and 
nevermore  would  there  be  any  contact  between  them.  Still  it  was  in 
his  power  to  avenge  her  for  once  in  a  way.  Cosmo  did  not  pause,, 
for  once  in  his  life,  to  think  what  was  prudent,  but  stretched  out  his 
hand  for  paper  and  ink,  and  immediately  indited  his  reply : — 

My  dear  little  Miss  Bose, — Your  letter  is  very  kind ;  it  makes  me  foel  as 
if  I  were  a  prince  in  a  fairy  tale,  and  you  the  good  fairy,  removiag  the 
obstacles  from  my  way ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  were  not  any  obstacles  in 
my  way  of  the  kind  you  suppose,  and  your  present  of  part  of  your  fortune 
to  me,  which  seems  to  be  what  you  mean,  though  carried  out  through  your 
sister,  is,  I  fear,  a  sort  of  thing  that  neither  the  respectable  Mr.  Loseby,  nor 
any  other  lawyer  would  sanction.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  wish  to  gratify 
me  with  so  much  money,  but,  alas,  I  cannot  take  it — unless,  indeed,  you 
were  to  give  me  the  whole  of  it,  along  with  your  own  pretty  little  hand, 
which  I  should  not  at  all  object  to.  Are  you  quite,  quite  sure  I  never 
'  meant  anything '  by  the  attention  I  paid  you  %  Perhaps  I  meant  all  the 
time  to  transfer  my  affections  from  one  sister  to  the  other,  from  the  one 
without  any  money  to  the  one  with  a  fortune,  which  she  can  afford  to 
divide  into  four  or  even  three  parts.  Think  over  it  again,  and  perhaps  you 
will  find  out  that  this  was  in  my  mind  all  the  time.  But,  short  of  this, 
I  fear  there  is  not  much  ground  for  a  commercial  transaction  of  any  kind 
between  you  and  me. 

Your  obedient  servant  to  conmiand, 

C.  Douglas. 

This  was  the  revenge  he  took  upon  Bose  for  her  impertinence : 
was  mere  impertinence,  he  supposed.   Once,  and  once  only,  it  en 
his  mind  that  she  might  have  had  a  motive  for  her  anxiety  that 
should  marry  her  sist^.    But  how  could  that  be  ?    It  was  an  imp 
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sibility.  And  notwithstanding  the  miserable  way  in  which  yon  will 
-flay  he  had  himself  behaTed,  his  furious  indignation  at  this  patronage 
of  Anne  by  Rose  shows  how  real  was  still  the  love  and  better  worship 
for  Anne,  that  was  in  his  heart. 

And  when  he  had  satisfied  his  temper  by  this  letter,  he  sat  and 
thought  of  Anne.  Would  it  have  been  well  with  this  support  behind 
to  have  ventured,  perhaps,  and  been  bold,  and  knit  their  lives 
together?  Bose's  guarantee,  though  the  offer  irritated  him  so 
much,  would  have  niade  that  possible  which  at  present  was  impossible. 
Would  the  game  have  been  worth  the  candle  ?  He  sat  and  thought 
over  it  for  a  longtime  in  the  darkening  evening  and  sighed.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps,  as  things  stood-——.  And  then  he  went  out  to  his 
club  to  dine.    Not  proud  of  himself — £Eur  from  proud  of  himself — 

feeling  on  the  whole  a  poor  creature — ^and  yet .    Perhaps,  as 

things  stood,  it  was  just  as  well. 

{To  h%  condfided.) 
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The.  New  Departure  in  Russia. 

RUSSIA,  say  many  profound  judges,  who  seem  to  derive  all  their 
knowledge  of  my  country  &om  the  Nihilist  Press,  is  on. the 
verge  of  a  revolution.  It  is  there  where  they  make  their  mistc^e. 
Bussia  is  not  on  the  verge,  Bussia  is  actually  in  the  midst  of  a  revo- 
lution. But  it  is  not- a  violent  overturn  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  accomplished  lawlessly  from  below ;  it  is  a  great  transforma- 
.tion  effected  lawfully  from  above  that  is  now  in  progress  in  Bussia. 
Bussia,  which  was  de-Bussianised  by  Peter,  is  being  re-Bussianised 
by  Alexander.  That  is  the  revolution  in  a  phrase.  But  it  is  not 
only  a  phrase,  but  a  fact.  And  so  far  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  pacific  revolution  from  above  has  been  the  sununoning  of  the 
Commission  of  Experts.  This  new  departure,  which  is  but  a  return 
to  an  old  Bussian  practice,  symbolises  the  change  that  is  being 
wrought  in  Bussia.  The  Emperor  once  more  takes  counsel  with  his 
people,  and  that  fact  is  to  us  a  glad  omen  for  the  future  development 
of  the  traditional  greatness. 

The  clouds  which  covered  our  country  for  so  many  months  are 
disappearing;  the  sun  shines  forth  once  more,  and  a  new  hope 
and  a  new  joy  fill  the  heart  of  every  thorough  Bussian.  Here 
in  England  I  find  many  even  of  our  best  friends  full  of  gloom 
and  despondency  concerning  our  future.  Some  even  despair.  But 
in  Moscow,  where  every  new  fact  is  weighed  with  great  caution 
and  in  the  clearest  light,  there  is  no  despair ;  there  is  hope  and  con- 
fidence, that  is  darkened  only  by  one  single  fear  of  which  it  is  even 
painful  to  think.  In  our  Emperor  there  is  unbounded  reliance  and 
trust.  Bussians  seldom  praise  their  rulers.  There  is  something  very 
repulsive  even  in  the  semblance  of  flattery.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  can  be  more  ungenerous  than  to  attack  those  who  have  already 
received  their  sentence,  and  lie  prostrate  in  the  dust  ?  But  justioe 
demands  that  on  some  occasions  the  ugly  suspicions  of  flattery  or 
ungenerosity  should  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  truth. 

Alexander  III.  is  a  Bussian  whom  Bussia  trusts.^  He  is  a  Mus- 
covite of  the  Muscovites,  incarnating  in  himself  the  attributes  most 
distinctive  of  our  national  character.  He  shares  our  national  aspira- 
tions, understands  our  past,  and  has  fedth  in  our  future.  It  is  but 
nine    months  since  he  came  to  the  throne,  when  all  Bussia  was 


*  And  even  the  Baltic  Gennans,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Eckhard,  who,  although 
anti- Russian  to  the  last  extreme,  says  of  him,  in  his  work,  Von  Moolaus  I.  zu  Ak^' 
andcr  III.,  p.  402 :  *  The  joung  Monarch  unites  the  eneigy  of  his  grandfather  to 
the  humanitarian  spirit  of  his  father.  And  if  the  school  of  his  jonth  has  been  in- 
complete, the  Bohool  of  experience  has  filled  the  want.' 
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thunderstruck  by  the  tragical  death  of  his  father.     Yet  in   these 
short  months,  when  first  the  load  of  empire  was  suddenly  thrown 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  even  the  mourning  for  a  beloved  and  mur- 
dered father  was  interrupted  by  precautions  against  the  new  efforts 
of  the  assassins,  Alexander  III.  has  shown  such  calm  and  resolute 
courage,  such  independence  of  judgment,  and  such  straightforward 
simplicity  of  character  as  to  command  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and 
the  admiration  of  all  who  know  him.    Let  those  who  mock  at  the 
stainless  purity  of  his  life  and  his  religious  principles,  who  deride  the 
austere  and  economical  spirit  which  now  presides  over  the  new  court, 
remember  that  austerity  and  economy  are  virtues   which  in  the 
whole  of  Bussia,  as  well  as  in  all  civilised  coimtries,  are  not  generally 
despised.    The  Emperor  always  seeks  to  see  things  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  realities  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is 
placed.     These  realities,  although  terrible  enough  in  many  things, 
do  not  discompose  him,  do  not  make  him  deviate  from  the  path 
along  which  with  sure  and  steady  step  he  is  endeavouring  to  lead  his 
subjects.     For,  with  us,  the  Emperor  is  still  the  leader  of  his  people, 
and  his  autocratic  power,  which  to  you  is  an  offence,  is  to  the  mass  of 
Sussians  an  indestructibly  sacred  symbol  of  that  guidance  which  to 
them  is  the  first  necessity  of  life.     There  is  a  deep  religious  feeling 
throughout  Bussia,  which  has  to  be  recognised  even  by  those  who 
hate  every  religion,  every  ideal,  all  spiritual  life.     We  may  be  all 
wrong.     Of  course  we  are  altogether  wrong  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
views  of  constitutional  doctrinavres  as  the  '  last  words  of  human 
wisdom.'    But  with  us  ^  the  last  words '  of  wisdom,  as  of  science,  have 
no  predominant  weight.     Besides,  even  Siey^s  himself  might  shrink 
from  the  task  of  framing  a  Constitution  based  on  universal  suffrage 
and  the  ballot  for  the  eighty  millions  of  peasants  who  form  the  solid 
base  of  our  Emperor's  power. 

Strangely  enough,  the  only  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  sys- 
tematise the  doctrines  of  Western  civilisation  have  arrived  at  an  ideal 
not  very  different  firom  that  of  Bussian  autocracy.  The  disciples  of 
Aup:u8te  Comte,  at  least,  should  not  revile  the  only  system  which  gives 
to  Europe  a  supreme  dictator  in  Bussia  wielding  the  energies  and 
directing  the  forces  of  a  mighty  democracy.  Of  course,  the  Mus- 
covite reality,  thank  Crod  I  differs  widely  firom  the  Comtist  ideal,  and 
has  quite  different  bases ;  but  in  essence  it  has  some  analogies.  The 
Gomtists,  however,  are  but  a  handful ;  much  more  remarkable  than 
their  speculations  is  the  practical  outcome  of  the  working  of  consti- 
tutional doctrine  in  the  great  nations  of  the  West.  Abuse  the  one- 
man  power  as  you  like — under  what  system  but  that  is  Germaiv^ 
governed  to-day  ?  What  was  the  last  general  election  but  a  pWnecUe 
for  or  against  Prince  Bismarck  ?  which,  although  it  has  gone  against 
the  Beichskanzler,  will  only  place  a  slight  check  upon  his  arbi- 
trary power.  In  France,  where  politicians  disagree  about  everything, 
they  agree  in  declaring  that  a  sUght  alteration  in  the  method  of 
Yoting  would  have  made  M.  Gambetta  virtual  dictator  of  the  Bepublic. 
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Even  as  it  is,  the  ex-dictator  of  Tours  is  not  likely  to  be  less 
powerful  in  France  than  the  Reichskanzler  is  across  the  Vosges.  In 
England  you  have  a  highly  artificial  system  of  checks  and  counter- 
checks, and  a  Constitution  like  a  Chinese  puzzle  for  intricacy.  But 
at  the  last  general  election  what  was  the  issue  before  the  country  ? 
Was  it  the  principles,  or  the  men  who  incarnate  these  principles? 
Between  Conservatism  and  Liberalism,  or  between  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  And  since  the  election  who  has  governed  Eng- 
land— the  House  of  Commons,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  Of  course  it  is  a 
rudeness  on  my  part  to  put  my  questions  so  plainly,  but  I  see  no 
sense  in  making  very  elaborate  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which  some- 
times disappears  even  to  those  who  utter  them. 

Besides,  I  am  a  poor  strategist  and  not  a  diplomatist,  for  different 
reasons ;  but  had  I  even  been  one  of  the  *  lords  of  creation,'  the 
career  which  compels  people  to  pay  compliments  right  and  left  to 
every  foreigner — however  hostile  he  may  be  to  one's  country — could 
never  have  attracted  me.  And  really  nowadays  diplomatic  service  is 
becoming  almost  an  anachronism.  It  was  useful  in  old  times,  but 
since  railways,  and  telegraphs,  and  special  extraordinary  missions  are 
in  force,  what  have  embassies  and  legations  to  do  except  giving 
dinners  and  dancing  parties  ?  One  of  my  friends,  a  man  of  great  age 
and  very  great  reputation  in  the  diplomatic  world,  was  bitterly  com- 
plaining one  day  of  my  total  inability  to  mince  my  words :  ^  There 
is  an  antique,  an  unsparing  frankness  about  you,  which  spoils  every- 
thing you  say  about  politics,'  declared  he. 

^But  life  is  so  short,'  interrupted  I,  'one  has  to  save  time; 
besides  I  seldom  speak  about  politics.  I  only  write,  and  even  this 
only  when  I  have  to  discuss  England,  Russia,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  Turkey,  or  Judaism.' 

*  You  wound  everybody,  even  your  friends,'  continued  he,  scarcely 
paying  attention  to  my  interruptions.  '  You  reject  every  guidance, 
every  good  advice ;  you  laugh  at  prudence  and  moderation  ;  you  go 
ahead  unreasonably,  heedlessly  I  And  when  I  think  that  in  England 
you  could  have  been  taken  for  one  of  us — ^for  a  Sussian  agent,'  added 
he,  smiling  contemptuously,  lifting  his  shoulders. 

'  But,  I  am  an  agent,'  iLnnounced  I. 

'  Ah,  indeed  I  and  whose  agent  are  you,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

*  Why,  of  course,  my  own,'  said  I,  quite  satisfied  with  that  slavery ; 
'and  should  I  be  attacked  from  all  sides — ^as  oiu:  poor  soldiers  were 
on  the  Shipka  Pass — ^well,  never  mind  I  Come  of  it  what  it  may  I 
life,  after  all,  is  nothing  but  a  struggle,  though,  fortunately,  not 
always  a  struggle  for  Ufe  only  I ' 

For  introducing  this  personal  incident  I  beg  my  readers'  pardon. 
But  the  &ct  is,  that  I  insist  upon  being  alone  responsible  for  anything 
which  might  appear  'undiplomatic'  in  my  writings.  When  you 
want  official  diplomatic  information,  there  is  a  whole  brilliant  em- 
bassy to  apply  to.  If  you  are  in  need  of  some  military  trustworthy 
enlightenment,  you  have  our  military  attaclUj  Lieutenant-General 
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Grorloff,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  ability.     As  to  me — ^I  am 
nothing  but  myself — *  ni  plus,  ni  moins  J ' 

And  now,  *  revenons  k  nos  moutons  I '  and  bom  the  House  of  Com- 
mons let  us  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.    That  great  body  confined 
itself  of  late  to  protests,  whilst  the  House  of  Commons,  very  wisely 
indeed,  registered  the  decisions  of  the  leader  whom  the  nation  placed 
in  power,  or,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  designated  Mr.  G-Iadstone,  'the 
head  of  the  Liberals.'     Across    the  Atlantic,  where   the    country 
chooses  its  sovereigns  for  fixed  periods,  the  same  principle  is  recog- 
nised ;  because  it  is  notorious  enough  that  the    President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  obliged  to  consult  and  follow  the  advice  of 
his  ministers.     If  we  were  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  do  you  think  that 
Alexander  III.'s  autocracy  would  not  be  ratified  by  as  heavy  a  majo- 
rity as  that  which  made  Oeneral  G-arfield  President,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Grambetta  President  of  the  Council,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  all  powerful?    As  heavy? — ^there  would  not  even  be  an 
appreciable  minority.    Bussian  democracy  has  surely  a  right  to  he 
allowed  to  choose  its  ruler  in  its  own  way.    It  may  make  mistakes ; 
all  democracies  sometimes  err,  even  that  of  Grreat  Britain;  but,' on 
the  whole,  we  have  perhaps  less  reason  to  lament  a  system  which  has 
given  us  Alexander  IL,  the  Emancipator,  and  Alocander  I£L  for 
Emperors,  than  the  Americans  have  for  complaining  of  that  which 
gave  them  Mr.  Arthur  as  a  President ;  or  the  English  of  that  which 
placed  the  destinies  of  the  country,  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  East,  in  the  grasp  of  such  a  statesman  as  the   Earl  of 
Beaconsfield. 

I  daresay  I  shall  be  told  that  it  is  no  new  thing  to  hear  that  a 
new  sovereign  possesses  all  the  virtues.  The  imknown  is  generally 
magnificent.  Imagination  paints  the  future  of  a  reign  in  bri^ter 
colours  than  have  ever  been  realised  in  history.  And  of  course  there 
was  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  accession  of  the  late 
Emperor  which  certainly  did  not  point  to  so  tragic  an  end.  Still 
events  have  proved  that  these  expectations  have  been  partly  realised, 
when  you  compare  the  Bussia  of  '56  with  that  of  '8i.  In  the  pages 
of  this  magazine  (last  January)  I  briefly  referred  to  the  reforms 
which  constituted  the  glory  of  his  reign — ^reforms  so  great,  so  vast, 
so  wide-reaching  that  they  could  only  have  been  realised  by  a  sove- 
reign wielding  great  concentrated  power,  and  guided  by  very  high 
humanitarian  principles.  The  millions  of  emancipated  ser&  and 
liberated  Bulgarians  are  living  arguments  and  proofs. 

The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  not  without  clouds,  but  the  fiEu^t 
that  he  was  foully  murdered  in  the  streets  of  his  own  capital  no 
more  proves  that  he  was  a  tyrant  than  the  crime  of  Wilkes  Booth 
proved  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  despot.  It  is  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace  to  Bussia,  no  doubt,  that  she  should  have  had  such  criminals  as 
those  who  constitute  the '  Nihilist  ^  Camorra.'    We  know  and  feel  it 


*  In  Bussia  we  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Tonrgn^neff  created  the  word  'IQhil* 
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deeply.  But,  alas !  monstrous  things  will  happen  in  the  world*  In 
Bussia  we  have  a  proverb  saying  ^  there  is  no  family  without  a 
cripple.'     Our  anarchists  are  moral  cripples  indeed. 

When  the  horror  and  stupor  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  began  to  pass  away,  Bussia  saw  with  profound  sympathy  and 
admiration  the  heroic  bearing  of  the  young  ruler  who,  after  burying 
his  father,  set  himself  steadily  to  extricate  his  country  &om  the  evils 
which  surrounded  it.  When  his  predecessor  had  ascended  the  throne 
Bussia  was  mourning  for  the  results  of  the  Crimean  war,  deploring 
losses  which  seemed  irreparable,  disasters  incalculable.  No  foreign 
enemy  this  year  was  encamped  on  Bussian  soil;  no  foreign  fleet  flaunted 
its  hostile  flag  in  Bussian  waters ;  no  Bussian  stronghold  was  be- 
leaguered by  invading  hosts.  There  was  no  war  raging  along  our 
frontiers,  save  among  the  Tekkes,  where  General  Skobeleff  had  added 
new  laurels  to  his  already  brilliant  reputation  by  the  victories 
which  he  won  over  the  borderers,  whose  prowess  had  hitherto  resisted 
the  Bussian  arms. 

But  the  outward  calm  only  rendered  more  striking  the  internal 
confusion.  A  small  handful  of  young  men,  drawn  &om  the  class  of  those 
penniless  students,  the  majority  of  whom  are  supported  by  GFovemment 
charity,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  semi-political  Camorra,  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  Government.  A  very  curious  fact, 
supported  by  men  who  are  closely  connected  with  this  movement, 
and  which  will  doubtless  be  vehemently  contradicted,  as  many  abso- 
lute truths  often  are,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  however  unpleasant  it  may 
seem.  It  is  clearly  proved  that  this  Nihilistic  handful  can  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  viz.  instigators  and  performers — the  first  inspiring  and 
guiding ;  the  other  foolishly,  heedlessly  obeying,  following,  and  be- 
coming blind  instruments,  ready  even  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  their 
life.  Strangely  enough,  the  counsellors,  the  instigators,  were  chiefly 
composed  of  Jews ;  the  performers  all  Bussians.  For  the  Jews  act 
always  upon  the  advice  contained  in  a  document  found  amongst  their 
papers  seized  by  the  police :  '  Above  all,  be  sure  always  to  put  the 
Bussians  forward.'  I  confess  it  does  very  little  credit  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  sharpness  of  my  young  countrymen,  but  the  Jews — ^who  in 
Bussia  compose  the  very  worst  element  of  the  country,  and  have  nothing 
to  remind  us  of  Moses  and  Spinosa — have  certainly  proved  them- 
selves to  be  very  clever.  But  then,  if  you  use  every  means  without 
hesitating  to  employ  the  very  vilest  and  worst,  almost  anything  can  be 
done.  Mr.  Theodore  Guilaroff — author  of  a  very  interesting  study, 
*  Fifteen  Years  of  Sedition  '  ^ — supports  this  view  very  strongly.  The 
Nihilist  Jews  generally  adopt  Bussian  names;  but  here  are*  un- 
doubtedly genuine  femily-names :  Lukkerman,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  blowing  up  of  the  Winter  Palace ;  Ooldenbergy  in  the 

ism/  and  we  thotight  with  disgust  that  it  was  qnite  a  national  production.    Bnt  the 
celebrated  Breslan  Prof essor.  Author  of  the  Hittary  of  Poland,  Dr.  I.  Card,  showed 
me  that  it  appeared  already  in  Gutzkan's  JHe  Bitter  torn  Gout,  voL  i.,  chapters  ii. 
and  vii.,  much  before  Tonrgn&ieff's  Fathers  and  Sons, 
*  Published  this  year  in  the  Sorremenia  liresty. 
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Kursk  railway  attempt  to  blow  up  the  train ;  Lundelevitch,  and  again 
Goldenberg,  in  Solovieff 's  attempt  to  kill  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
1879;  Mlodetzky,  Wittenberg,  Jessy  Helfman  and  others. 

They  began  by  attacking  governors  and  officials  whom   they 
regarded  as  representatives  of  despotism.     I  knew  personally  some  of 
these  victims.     I  wish  there  were  more  people  as  kindhearted  as 
those  were !    They  shot  one,  they  stabbed  another.     Recruited  by 
those  whose  propaganda  of  socialism  and  sedition  had  been  checked 
by  the  Government,  they  extended  their  operations ;  they  menaced 
the  Emperor,  and  they  made  incendiary  fires  wherever  they  could, 
be  it  in  rich  or  poor  quarters,  in  towns  or  villages.     Repressive  mea- 
sures were  adopted  to  deal  with  them,  which  only  diflFer  in  degree 
and  efficacy  from  those  which  much  less  heinous  outrages  have  com- 
pelled the  most  Liberal  Grovemment  that  ever  existed  to  adopt  in 
Ireland.     But  the  measures  employed  by  our  Government  were  not 
sufficiently  systematic  and  efficacious.     People  who  urged  a  declara- 
tion of  the  state  of  siege  which  is  in  force  at  Berlin  even  now  were 
accused  of  cruelty  and  want  of  Liberalism.     This  hesitating  half- 
repression  was  answered  by  the  blowing-up  of  the  Winter  Palace,  and 
then,  after  a  brief  but  deceitful  lull,  by  the  murder  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Alexander  III.  found  society  unnerved  by  the  Red  terror.  To 
crush  the  terrorists,  the  tenth  article  of  our  Statute  of  Criminal  Pro- 
ceedings, which  answers  to  your  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  has  been  sus- 
pended, and  between  the  White  terror  and  the  Red,  peaceable  citizens 
bad  a  troublesome  time.  Nor  were  the  plots  of  the  Nihilists  for  one 
instant  relaxed.  Everywhere  around  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
seemed  to  gleam  the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  Dynamite  mines  were 
discovered  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  all  the  haunts  of  revolution- 
ists throughout  Europe  rang  with  fiendish  exultations  over  the  death 
of  the  only  monarch  in  Europe  whose  name  is  enrolled  among  the 
emancipators  of  the  oppressed.  Precautions  were  at  last  taken,  which 
experience  had  proved  to  be  only  too  much  needed.  But  there  was 
no  panic.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  were  in  a  cruel  dilemma :  if 
they  went  abroad,  they  were  told  they  were  risking  lives  precious  to 
Russia ;  if  they  remained  under  escort,  they  were  accused  of  fear ;  and 
the  less  ground  reproaches  of  that  sort  had,  the  more  eagerly  propa- 
gated they  were  by  those  who  were  looking  out  for  new  opportimities 
for  new  crimes. 

The  assassins,  instead  of  being  executed  offhand — as  might  have 
been  done,  because,  after  all,  their  culpability  was  beyond  any  doubt — 
were  publicly  tried  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  law.  Had  they  been 
tried  by  an  English  judge  they  could  not  have  had  more  liberty  of 
speech  when  they  were  heard  in  their  own  defence.  After  the  close 
•of  that  drama,  the  Emperor  was  left  face  to  fistce  with  the  arduous 
task  to  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  called.  The  whole  of  Russia 
was  full  of  breathless  expectation.  The  Emperor  was  firm,  resolute, 
and  composed.     So  much  could  not  be  said  of  those  who  surrounded 
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him.  Some  ministers,  whom  he  inherited  from  his  predecessor, 
lacked  the  nerve  requisite  to  deal  with  the  situation.  Listening  to 
the  babel  of  voices  which  arose  in  the  West,  they  so  £eir  forgot  what 
was  the  secret  of  their  country^s  power  and  the  ssieguard  of  her  unity 
and  greatness,  as  to  talk  of  granting  a  Constitution.  Count  Loris 
Melikofif,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  dictatorial  career  seemed  firm 
and  well  informed,  disappointed  us  all,  as  much  as  Lord  Salisbury 
disappointed  England  after  his  return  from  Turkey.  Count  Loris 
Melikofif  became  nervous  and  was  foremost  among  those  who  imagined 
that  by  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Central  Power  and  dividing  its 
authority,  Sussia  could  more  effectively  cope  with  the  terrorists  and 
anarchists  who  had  just  murdered  one  Emperor  and  were  daily 
scheming  how  to  murder  his  successor.  To  have  proclaimed  some 
showy  sort  of  constitutionalism  would  no  doubt  have  won  for  him  a 
momentary  idat  from  the  Petersburgers  and  the  West.  But  it  would 
only  have  been  made  a  basis  for  new  demands  by  the  party  of  anarchy, 
who  are  as  much  opposed  to  constitutionalism,  or  what  they  csdl 
'plutocracy,'  as  to  the  Tzardom  or  autocracy.  They  would  have 
argued,  *  We  have  got  rid  of  the  autocracy  by  the  murder  of  one 
Emperor ;  let  us  get  rid  of  the  plutocracy  by  murdering  another.' 
The  time  was  hardly  propitious  for  constitutional  experiments.  To 
engraft  constitutionalism  upon  the  Muscovite  autocracy  in  hot  haste 
may  produce  a  mushroom  growth,  which  will  perish  as  rapidly  as 
it  springs  up,  perishing  in  the  reaction  of  contempt  which  it  would 
inevitably  entail.  Constitutionalism  is  no  wonder-working  fetish 
from  which  miracles  can  be  wrought  by  simple  invocation.  It  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  like  every  other  kind  of  government ;  and  those  who 
maintain  that  it  and  it  alone  can  secure  good  government  for  Bussia 
would  command  more  support  if  they  could  but  prove  that  they  had 
mastered  the  most  elementary  facts  of  the  situation  for  which  they 
prescribe. 

That  there  are  advantages  in  constitutionalism,  no  one,  I  suppose, 
could  deny.  But  even  the  most  ardent  constitutionalist  in  England 
never  proposes  to  apply  his  principles  to  India.  Yet  if  a  new  set  of 
Thugs  arose  in  Hindostan,  who  added  a  detestation  of  English  rule 
to  their  objection  to  the  maintenance  of  private  property,  and  if  they 
were  to  kill  one  lieutenant-governor  after  another  and  to  finish  by 
murdering  your  Viceroy,  not  even  the  certAinty  that  such  a  step 
would  be  vehemently  applauded  by  all  the  Baboos  of  Calcutta  would 
lead  to  an  attempt  to  suppress  Thuggism  by  granting  a  Constitution. 
That,  however,  was  what  Count  Loris  Melikoff  thought  of  doing. 
He  had  reported  Nihilism  to  be  extinct  the  week  before  the  poor 
Emperor  was  killed.  Insight  into  the  existing  fact  so  keen  as  this 
hardly  justified  confidence  in  his  judgment  as  to  the  future  conse- 
quences of  so  direct  a  breach  with  our  historic  past  as  that  which  he 
was  disposed  to  recommend.  The  worst  enemies  of  Bussia  abroad 
and  at  home  were  those  who  were  most  urgent  in  pressing  upon  us  a 
Constitution.     Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.    What  our  enemy 
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pressed  upon  our  acceptance  could  hardly  be  for  our  good.  The 
publicists  who,  three  years  ago,  were  straining  every  nerve  to  mge 
England  to  go  to  war  with  Bussia,  as  the  predestined  foe  of  Engkid 
and  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  human  race,  were  not  believed  to  k 
animated  by  wholly  disinterested  motives  in  their  vehement  daran- 
ciations  of  the  autocracy.  Count  Loris  Melikoff,  Count  MilntiDe. 
and  ^Ir.  Abaza  were  anxious  to  gain  inmiediate  favour  with  Pete»- 
burg  and  the  West  by  granting  a  Constitution ;  they  longed  for  x 
responsible  ministry,  which  they  and  their  friends,  naturally,  wei? 
to  form.  Fortunately  for  Bussia,  though  unfortunately  for  them, 
the  Emperor,  after  much  reflection,  had  come  to  a  decision  wbid 
did  not  by  any  means  coincide  with  that  of  the  trio.  He  drew  up 
his  &mous  ukase,  asserting  firmly  and  unmistakably  his  determinatks 
to  uphold  his  autocratic  power.    Here  is  the  principal  passage  of  it— 

In  the  midst  of  our  great  a£9iction  the  voioe  of  God  commandB  us  to 
discharge  courageously  the  afiSsdrs  of  government,  trusting  in  God's  pro- 
vidence, with  faith  in  the  strength  and  justice  of  autocratic  power,  wliid 
we  have  been  called  to  support  and  preserve  for  the  people's  good  from  tD 
impairment  and  injury.  Therefore  let  courage  animate  tlie  troubled  asd 
teiTor-stricken  hearts  of  our  £uthful  subjects,  of  all  lovers  of  the  fiitberinid, 
devoted  from  generation  to  generation  to  the  hereditary  Imperial  power. 
Under  its  shield,  and  in  imbroken  alliance  with  it,  our  land  has  moR 
than  once  lived  through  great  troubles,  and  has  grown  in  Btreaagth  asd 
glory.  Consecrating  ourselves  to  oiu:  high  service,  we  call  upon  all  our 
loyal  subjects  to  serve  us  and  the  State  in  truth  and  juatice,  to  the  tootiiig 
out  of  the  horrible  sedition  that  dishonours  the  land  of  Bu88i%  the  strengtk- 
ening  of  faith  and  morality,  the  good  education  of  the  3roung,  the  exte^ 
mination  of  injustice  and  plunder,  and  to  the  introduction  of  order  and 
justice  in  the  operation  of  those  institutions  presented  to  Russia  by  ber 
benefactor,  our  beloved  father. 

The  ukase  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon'the  ministers  just  as  they  weze 
in  session.  One  of  them,  forgetting  entirely  that  we  had  no  responsihie 
ministry,  as  in  England,  declared  that  ^  the  whole  Cabinet  ought  to 
resign  at  once.'  Count  Ignatie£F,  with  his  quick  perception  and 
intelligence,  understood  the  absurdity  of  such  a  propoud,  and  calmly 
observed,  ^  I  really  do  not  see  why  we  should  feel  ourselves  offended, 
if  our  Monarch  thinks  necessary  to  say  a  word  to  his  people.  No 
more  can  I  see  why  he  should  be  obliged  to  consult  us  before  taking 
a  step  of  that  sort.'  Count  Loris  Melikoff  resigned ;  others  resigned 
later — to  the  great  satis&ction  of  Moscow.  Count  Ignatieff,  who, 
after  a  highly  successful  career  as  (Jovemor-General  of  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod, had  been  recalled  to  office  as  Minister  of  the  Domains,  became 
now  Minister  of  the  Interior.  G-eneral  Vanoflfsky,  a  man  of  renown, 
honour,  and  zeal,  succeeded  Count  Milutine  as  Minister  of  War. 
Mr.  Bunge,  a  distinguished  professor  of  political  economy  at  Kieff, 
took  the  place  of  Mr.  Abaza.  The  only  reproach  which  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Bunge  is  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  Free  Trader ;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  he  comes  to  apply  his  theories  to  Sussian 
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needs,  he  will  see  that  we  have  more  analogy  with  Auateriea  than  with 
England  when  Free  Trade  is  discussed.  AU  the  new  ministers  were, 
in  many  respects,  new  men,  unconnected  with  the  former  Camarilla 
— men  whose  patriotism  had  been  tested  and  proved. 

The  heritage  of  autocratic  power  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
young  Emperor  for  the  good  of  Bussia  was  not  a  light  one.  Alex- 
ander III.  might  be  perhaps  excused  if  he  sought  for  some  pretext 
for  disowning  it.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  Bussians  under- 
stand their  duty.  If  the  ordinary  soldier  knows  how  to  die  at  his 
post — ^marching,  as  at  Schweidnitz  fort,  into  the  deadly  morass,  merely 
to  make  a  bridge  by  his  death  for  the  passage  of  his  comrades — much 
less  could  the  Emperor  desert  his  post.  Because,  in  reality,  to  grant  a 
Constitution  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  and  of  the  dangers 
surrounding  it,  would  simply  mean  a  cowardly  desertion.  Western 
mentors,  giving  counsels  of  cowardice,  hardly  deserve  a  hearing.  Besides, 
we  know  very  well  that  such  are  not  the  real  views  of  Englishmen. 
When  their  own  lives  are  needed  on  the  battle-field  they  seek  no 
pretext  for  running  away.  And  our  Emperor  is  the  last  man  to 
accept  hints  concerning  the  giving  up  of  a  position  on  personal 
grounds,  in  which  he  would  be  placed  to-morrow  by  a  tremendous 
majority,  if  such  a  thing  as  a  plebiscite  were  possible  with  us. 
Surely  in  those  latter  days,  when  the  gospel  of  assassination  is  preached 
as  the  'last  word  of  justice,'  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  most  vulgar- 
minded  mortal  to  fail  to  see  that  the  crown  of  the  autocrat  is  in  very 
truth  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  throne  of  Bussia  makes  its  ruler  a 
Prometheus  indeed. 

For  autocrat  though  he  is,  the  range  of  autocratic  power  is 
limited  by  very  complicated  circumstances.  Can  any  Emperor,  be 
he  never  so  autocratic,  give  'every  peasant  the  fowl  in  his  pot' 
of  which  Henri  Quatre  dreamt  ?  Can  he  prevent  the  famine  ?  Can 
he  supply  places  for  all  the  host  of  half-educated  prolStairea  who  are 
turned  out  annually  from  our  universities  ?  Can  he  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  abolish  taxes  or  disband  the  army  without  exposing  his 
coimtry  to  still  greater  calamities  ?  Can  he  prevent  all  his  officials 
from  committing  malversations  and  abuses  in  some  parts  of  his  vast 
empire  ?  But  to  limit  still  more  by  artificial  fetters  the  autocracy, 
which  is  the  only  force  to  which  we  look  for  remedying  the  abuses, 
the  evils,  and  grievances  under  which  we  suffer,  would,  to  our  think- 
ing, be  madness  indeed*  The  need  of  the  time  is  to  strengthen  rather 
than  to  weaken  the  supreme  power  of  the  Throne,  whose  interests  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  nation,  and  which  exists  for  the  prosperity 
and  greatness  of  Bussia.  The  same  instinct  which  leads  Liberals  to 
demand  the  improvement  of  the  efficiency  and  the  increase  of  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  leads  Bussians  to  insist  upon 
preserving  the  powers  of  the  Emperor.  To  him,  as  to  your  House 
of  Commons,  we  appeal  against  the  misdeeds  of  all  govemprs,  minis- 
ters, and  officials.     He  is  our  Great  Bepresentative. 

Surrounding  himself  with  ministers  thoroughly  national  in  their 
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aims,  he  nevertheless  has  preserved  the  initiative  and  supreme  choice 
of  instruments  for  the  execution  of  his  policy.  Europe  may  disap- 
prove of  some  of  these  instruments.  Its  indignation,  for  instance^ 
has  especially  been  raised  by  the  appointment  of  Coimt  Ignatiefif,  for 
whom  M.  Gallenga  almost  alone  has  said  a  good  word  in  the  Western 
press.  Well,  in  Bussia  he  is  known  for  his  national  feeling,  for  his 
undoubted  skilfulness  and  intelligence,  and  the  very  fiLct  that  he  is 
detested  by  all  who  hate  Bussia  is  already  a  very  strong  arg^ument  in 
his  favour.  What  a  mad  desire  it  is  to  please  the  whole  world !  In 
a  private  individual,  however,  it  is  only  ridiculous ;  in  an  !Emperor  it 
would  be  criminal. 

In  Bussia  the  spring  succeeds  winter  with  a  rapidity  which  startles 
the  traveller  accustomed  to  the  more  gradual  transitions  of  milder 
climes.  Our  politics  resemble  our  seasons.  We  are  accustomed  to 
violent  tmnsitions.  We  do  many  things  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We 
linger  long  before  Plevna,  but  when  once  the  period  is  past  we  rush 
irresistibly  over  the  Balkans,  up  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  but 
in  politics  this  hardly  answers  as  well  as  in  war.  Alexander  III.  is 
moving  considerately,  but  not  less  resolutely  than  needed. 

The  Nihilist  Camorra,  with  its  ceaseless  plots,  forbade  that  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  Emperor  and  the  poorest  of  his  suh- 
jects,  which  once  existed.  English  travellers  have  often  expressed 
their  surprise  at  the  freedom  with  which  the  late  Emperor,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  his  reign,  used  to  meet  the  poorest  of  his  subjects. 
Among  the  many  evil  consequences  of  the  exploits  of  the  assassins, 
that  familiar  intercourse  naturally  had  to  be  suspended.  But  the 
Emperor,  eagerly  longing  for  the  exact  truth,  does  not  even  try  to 
conceal  his  contempt  for  deceit  and  all  sorts  of  subterfuges.  From 
the  chiefs  of  the  subdued  Tekkes  to  the  peasants  of  a  remote  Bussian 
commune,  deputies  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  interview  with 
their  Emperor,  who  always  receives  them  kindly,  and  tries  to  learn 
from  themselves  their  wants  and  wishes.  One  by  one  the  old  minis- 
ters, whose  shortcomings  had  been  concealed  from  the  late  Emperor, 
found  that  it  was  prudent  to  retire.  The  new  men  were  selected 
not  exclusively  from  the  national  party;  still  the  most  of  them 
were  Bussians  at  heart,  and  men  of  strict  probity,  free  fiom 
all  suspicion  of  laxity  in  money  matters.  They  all — except  Baron 
Nicolai',  whose  German  name  does  not  indicate  a  German  pro- 
fundity of  studies,  and  whose  anti-classical  views  may  do  a  serious 
harm  to  our  schools  and  universities — meet  with  wiurm  sym- 
pathy in  Bussia.  Everywhere  a  reign  of  strict  economy  is  inaugu- 
rated. The  new  men,  in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  navy 
and  of  the  army  is  placed,  are  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
down  the  expenses.  The  threatened  war  with  China  was  averted  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  settling  the  dispute  concerning  the  Hi 
territory.  The  advance  of  our  troops  in  the  direction  of  Merv  was 
checked — though,  according  to  a  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  correspondent, 
nothing  was  easier  than  the  seizure  of  Merv — and  the  reorganisation 
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of  the  border  territory  commenced.  New  rules  were  issued  for  the 
distribution  of  Crown  lands,  and  measures  taken  against  existing 
abuses,  which  have  led  already  to  the  resignation  of  Prince  Lieven, 
one  of  the  greatest  proUgia  of  Count  ValouyeflF,  that  very  type  of 
an  effete  St.  Petersburg  official,  full  of  grand  and  shallow  phrases  on 
Liberalism  and  cosmopolitanism,  and  one  of  the  worst  State  ministers 
we  had ;  which  is  not  saying  little,  I  regret  to  confess. 

But  the  new  departure  in  Sussia  which  promises  to  be  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  new  reign,  was  the  reference  of  every  great 
measure  of  social,  agrarian,  and  administrative  reform  to  Commis- 
sions of  Experts,  specially  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  best-formed  opinions  upon  the  measures  under  discussion. 

The  new  system  was  first  tried  in  connection  with  the  agrarian 
question.  As  the  English  Parliament  has  been  engaged  all  last 
session  in  discussing  the  details  of  a  bill  amending  the  provisions  of 
the  Irish  agrarian  measure  of  1 87 1, 1  need  not  dwell  upon  the  com- 
plexity, the  tediousness,  and  the  difficulty  attending  agrarian  legis- 
lation, even  upon  the  small  scale  with  which  you  have  made  its 
acquaintance.  In  Sussia  the  problem  is  far  more  vast  in  its  propor- 
tions than  in  your  Irish  province,  and  the  agrarian  law  of  the  late 
Emperor  cast  all  your  agrarian  legislation  entirely  into  the  shade. 
Mr.  Bright  has  frankly  acknowledged  the  advantages  of  autocratic 
power  in  settling  a  question  so  complicated.  In  his  speech  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Land  Act,  he  said  :  '  Lord  Dufferin  says  that 
out  of  10,137,000  former  serfs — meaning  families  (I  don't  know  what 
population)— 8,584,000,  or  75  per  cent.,  are  now  absolute  owners  of 
the  land  they  occupy;  1,550,000 — three  times  the  number  of  the 
Irish  tenants — have  not  yet  redeemed  their  land.  That  is  a  process 
which  is  coming  on  in  Bussia.  They  have  an  autocratic  government 
in  Bussia,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  consult  two  contentious 
parties  in  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  though  perhaps  it  might  be 
better  for  some  things.  But,  as  regards  this  matter,  there  came  a 
great  providence,  which  has  been  described  as  a  hand  stretched  out 
of  the  cloud — the  hand  of  the  late  Czar,  who,  by  a  decree  of  his,  and 
the  action  of  the  ministers,  made  this  enormous,  this  stupendous, 
and  absolutely  unequalled  change  throughout  a  portion  of  that  great 
empire.  I  think  that  ought  to  encourage  us  that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  something,  though  not  so  great  a  thing  as  that.' 

Yet,  in  face  of  this  testimony — which,  after  all,  only  recalls  fiwsts 
which  everyone  is  supposed  to  know — I  have  heaid  of  sapient 
enemies  of  ours,  who  actually  make  it  a  serious  charge  against  the 
memory  of  our  late  Emperor,  that  he  never  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  agrarian  question !  It  is  such  criticisms  which  make 
Bussians  wonder  how  anyone  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  the  idle  chatter  of  that  presumptuous  ignorance  which 
so  often  finds  a  voice  in  the  foreign  press.  I  see  the  English  papers 
regularly  in  Bussia,  and  like  other  people  outside  Bussia,  I  suppose, 
I  did  not  read  every  line  of  the  interrrinable  debates  on  the  Land 
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Act.  But  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  miscellaneous  individuals  col- 
lected at  Westminster  to  draw  up  an  agrarian  code  for  Ireland 
seemed  very  little  inclined  indeed  'to  stick  to  the  point.*  They 
involuntarily  reminded  me  of  an  incident  at  the  Edinburgh  Social 
Science  Congress  last  year.  One  of  the  orators  seemed  greatly 
shocked  when  the  chairman  politely  begged  him  to  observe  time  and 
not  to  wander  too  much  about  in  his  digressions.  ^Well,  sir/ 
answered  he, '  of  course  I  have  to  observe  time,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  stick  to  the  point ;  I  am  firee  in  my  speech,  let  others  stick  to 
points ! '  But  really,  for  a  practical  people,  pardon  me,  you  seem  to 
go  about  the  work  of  legislation  in  a  most  impractical  fashion.  A 
long  complicated  bill,  which  Mr.  Grladstone  alone  could  have  drawn 
up,  and  which  not  even  Mr.  Grladstone  could  explain  all  at  once,  is 
thrown  down  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  wrangled 
over  by  six  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  one-third  of  whom  only  desire 
to  throw  it  out  altogether,  while  a  formidable  minority  wish  to  trans- 
form it  entirely,  or  obstruct  it  out  of  existence.  How  many  of  those 
who  spoke  by  the  week  upon  the  bill  understood  it,  or  even  professed 
to  understand  it  ?  An  English  correspondent  of  mine  assured  me 
that  there  was  only  one  man  in  each  party  that  had  really  mastered 
its  contents — Mr.  Grladstone  (Liberal),  Mr.  Gibson  (Conservative), 
Mr.  Healy  (Obstructive),  Mr.  Shaw  (Home  Euler),  and  Lord  Kan- 
dolph  Churchill  (the  Fourth  Party),  and  he  was  not  sure  about  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill.  This,  I  suppose,  was  only  a  humorous  exag- 
geration ;  but  not  even  the  most  devoted  Parliamentarian  even 
pretends  to  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  reflects 
much  lustre  on  the  reputation  of  your  Constitution.  It  increased, 
no  doubt,  the  reputation,  already  so  great,  of  your  Prime  ISIinister ;  it 
strengthened  the  '  one-man  power,'  but  it  diminished  the  respect  felt 
for  your  method  of  legislation,  and  confirmed  us  in  our  distrust  of 
English  models. 

I  ask  you  frankly,  Would  any  Englishman,  with  recent  experience 
still  fresh  in  his  mind,  recommend  our  Emperor  to  summon  a  Par- 
liament on  the  English  model,  to  deal  with  the  agrarian  question — 
three  times  as  great,  according  to  Mr.  Bright,  as  that  which  has 
brought  the  English  Parliament  to  a  standstill  this  year  ? 

We  have  too  much  serious  work  to  do,  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 

*  obstructive  tactics,'  continuous  sittings  forty-one  hours  in  length, 
and  all  the  elaborate  apparatus  for  the  production  of  eloquence,  which 
it  pleases  you  to  imagine  the  climax  of  human  wisdom  in  the  art  of 
government. 

In  our  present  condition  we  can  hardly  afford  to  exchange  that 

*  hand  stretched  firom  a  cloud,'  that '  great  providence,'  which  emanci- 
pated the  serf,  for  such  a  broken-down  machine  as  the  English 
Parliament.  At  the  same  time  our  Emperor  is  far  too  earnest  and 
sincere  an  autocrat  to  neglect  any  means  that  are  calculated  to  make 
TiiA  autocracy  a  bene^V»  \x>  "^Va  ^a^\^.  "i^Co  one  can  be  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  Bhortconnivga  ol  -maxi^  o^^\^^V^^>^.0£i^SsA^R^^\iaA\«e^ 
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officially  and  in  the  frankest  manner  recognised  by  Count  Ignatieff 
himself  in  his  circular),  as  to  the  necessity  for  submitting  the  red 
tape  theories  of  departments  to  the  fresh  and  searching  examination 
of  the  ablest  of  his  subjects  outside  the  circle  of  bureaucracy. 

The  question  arose,  how  this  could  be  best  secured?  The 
favourite  proposal  of  the  National  party  was  that  the  ancient 
Zemskie  Sobory  should  be  reassembled,  in  order  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  should  be  brought  into  council  with  their 
sovereign.  But  if  the  ancient  traditions  were  revived,  the  popular 
consultative  assembly  would  niunber  no  fewer  than  two  thousand 
members.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  said  to  be  safety, 
but  two  thousand  is  rather  too  much.  If  the  Zemski6  Sobory  re- 
appeared, the  method  of  appointment  and  constitution  will  have  to 
bie  altered  so  as  to  bring  them  within  manageable  proportions.  This 
could  not  be  done  at  once,  and  the  difficulty  pressed  for  immediate 
attention.  A  depaitmental  commission  had  drawn  up  a  scheme  of 
agrarian  reform  which  was  ready  for  immediate  enactment,  if  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  consult  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  was  still  more  absurd  to  propose  to  summon  a  Sussian 
chamber  after  the  French  system.  To  divide  the  ninety  millions  of 
Eussian  subjects,  who  are  scattered  in  villages  over  an  enormous  con- 
tinent stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Yellow  Sea  into  a  number  of 
equal  electoral  departments,  each  electing  its  own  representative  by 
universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot,  is  not  a  work  to  be  accomplished  in 
a  day  or  even  in  a  year ;  and  when  it  is  accomplished,  the  experiment 
would  probably  fail. 

The  experiment  of  a  limited  suffrage  such  as  prevails  in  England, 
with  constituencies  of  irregular  size  and  differing  franchises,  would 
be  still  more  difficult  of  execution.  Nor  would  it,  if  attained,  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  democratic  justice  than  auto- 
cratic imperialism  itself  To  allow  the  votes  of  half  a  dozen  moul-^ 
dering  communes  in  the  south  of  England  to  neutralise  the  combined 
representatives  of  Birmingham  and  Glasgow,  is  even  more  anomalous 
than  the  autocracy  in  an  era  of  equality.  The  autocrat  at  least  acts 
for  the  nation ;  the  shopkeepers  of  your  pocket  boroughs  are  hardly 
expected  to  place  national  interests  before  their  private  concerns. 
And,  after  all,  your  Parliamentary  system  is  not  democratic  so  much 
as  plutocratic.  What  capital  leaders  have  been  written  upon  this 
theme  by  Mr.  Katkoff,  our  best  publicist,  and  the  editor  of  the 
'  Moscow  Gazette ' !  and  yet,  after  all,  JMr.  Katkoff  has  said  nothing 
more  severe  than  what  is  said  by  the  impartial  Mr.  Morley,  who,  in 
his  '  Life  of  Mr.  Cobden,'  denounces  *  the  hypocrisy  and  shiftlessness 
of  a  system  that,  behind  the  artfully-painted  mask  of  popular  repre- 
sentation, concealed  the  clumsy  machinery  of  a  rather  dull  pluto- 
cracy.' Now,  do  pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  to  us  Sussians  the  power 
of  material  wealth  alone  is  perfectly  repugnant.  The  extreme  mate- 
rial poverty  of  a  Spinosa  and  his  overwhelming  moral  riches  form  an 
antithesis  which  speaks  to  our  hearts  and  our  imaginations  infinite 
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more  than  all  yom"  money-lords  collected  in  one  assembly.  And  we 
Bussians  think  that  a  craving  for  merely  material  advantages,  such 
as  exists  now  in  France,  where  the  stock  market  is  the  only  temple 
of  worship,  can  only  be  fatal,  mortally  fatal,  to  a  great  country.  A 
German  statesman,  whose  opinion  has  a  very  great  weight,  ob^rved 
some  time  ago,  ^  These  poor  dear  French  are  so  entirely  swallowed  np 
with  stock-jobbing,  that  they  will,  fortunately,  forget  very  soon  that 
they  ever  possessed  Alsace  and  Lorraine.'  Madame  Adam,  with  her 
'Nouvelle  Bevue,'  is,  however,  an  exception  to  that  general  rule. 
She  keeps  up  the  divine  fire  of  patriotism  and  other  lofty  feelings 
which  are  not  to  be  purchased  at  stock  exchanges ;  but,  alas !  such 
examples  are  not  numerous. 

However,  I  must  not  cross  the  Channel  as  yet ;  the  coasts  of  the 
Thames  are  preferable.  Still,  what  do  you  see  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Is  it  not  the  rich  man's  paradise  ?  How  much  did  it 
cost  to  elect  yoiu:  present  chamber?  Some  two  or  three  millions 
sterling,  did  it  not  ?  Two  or  three  millions  spent  by  some  thousand 
individuals  to  purchase  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  Empire — that  is 
not  a  system  we  care  to  introduce  in  Bussia.  Even  a  democrat — and 
most  Bussians  are  democrats,  if  only  because  our  nobility  has  no 
aristocratic  privileges,  which  used  to  represent  a  certain  power  in 
this  country — ^well  then,  I  say  that  even  a  democrat  may  be  pardoned 
if  he  prefers  an  autocracy,  or  rule  of  the  strongest,  to  a  plutocracy, 
or  mere  reign  of  the  richest.  The  great  object  is  the  reign  of  the 
wisest ;  and  our  Emperor  may,  perhaps,  be  trusted  to  discern  pre- 
eminent ability  as  much  as  the  hodman  of  Lambeth,  or  the  publican 
of  Bochester. 

I  am  not  arguing  in  favour  of  autocracy  in  England.  You  have 
your  own  ways,  and  we  are  well  contented  for  you  to  go  your  own 
way.  I  am  touchingly  humble  in  my  request ;  all  I  ask  is  that  you 
should  allow  us  to  go  ours,  without  perpetually  indulging  in  Phari- 
saical exaltation  of  your  system  not  only  for  yourselves,  but  also 
for  Bussia.  The  insular  bigotry  and  fanatical  fetish-worship  of 
constitutionalism  does  not  give  you  the  right  to  insult — or, 
what  is  almost  as  bad,  to  weary  to  death — ^your  neighbours. 
Beligious  hatred  is  fortunately  dying  out.  Is  it,  then,  absolutely 
necessary  to  replace  it  by  some  other  ?  You  are  constitutionalists  ; 
we  uphold  the  autocracy.  Each  kindly  thinks  that  he  is  right  and 
the  other  is  wrong.  Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  find  that 
kind  of  satisfaction  ?  But  Bussians  are  continually  provoked  by  the 
taunts  of  the  fanatics  of  constitutionalism.  Is  it  not  time,  really, 
that  some  of  them  who  are  not  by  nature  particularly  patient  should 
at  last  say,  ^  But,  for  common  sense's  sake,  have  you  not  said  sufficient 
to  show  that  you  know  very  little  what  our  wants  are?'  It  is 
better  for  each  country  to  prescribe  for  its  own  maladies. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Emperor  was  simple,  but  effective. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  convoke  his  peasants  to  a  general  election, 
he  summoned  a  special  representative  Commission  of  Experts,  to 
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whom  was  submitted  the  law  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  chief 
committee  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
peasantry,  and  approTed  by  the  Council  of  State.  The  step  produced 
a  great  sensation,  because  the  persons  who  were  summoned  actually 
had  no  other  claims  but  their  serious  knowledge  of  the  questions 
under  consideration.  There  was  something  very  earnest  and  real 
about  the  whole  matter,  and  it  was  looked  upon  with  confidence  by 
the  whole  country.  A  decree  was  issued  on  June  2  summoning  for 
June  14  this  first  commission  of  experts.  It  consisted  of  three 
ex^ffido  members,  and  twelve  specially  selected  on  account  of 
their  representative  character.  The  ea>-qfficio  members  were  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  Ignatiefi*;  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Mr.  Bunge ;  and  the  Minister  of  Domains,  Mr.  Ostrofsky.  The 
twelve  specially  appointed  members  consisted  of  the  late  Prince  Vas- 
siltchikoff  (President  of  the  Slavonic  Committee  of  St.  Petersburg), 
who  had  devoted  many  years  to  a  close  study  of  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion ;  the  presidents  of  the  provincial  delegations  of  Moscow,  Kharkoff, 
Twer,  and  Oufa ;  the  Marechaux  de  Noblesse  of  the  provinces  of 
Yaroslavl,  Syzrane,  and  Vetlouga;  two  members  of  the  provincial 
assembly  of  Moscow;  a  landed  proprietor  firom  Tchemigof;  and  the 
president  of  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Society.  To  them  was  added 
the  president  of  the  Zemstvo  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  was  named 
chairman  of  the  commission. 

All  schools  of  thought  were  represented — from  M.  Eolioupanoff, 
who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  protested  against  the  existing 
arrangement  for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase  money,  to  Prince 
Vassilchikoff,  who,  in  his  last  published  work,  insisted  that  the  agri- 
cultural crisis  in  Sussia  was  neither  due  to  the  emancipation  nor  the 
agrarian  legislation  of  the  late  reigu,  but  to  economical  causes,  which 
would  have  produced  the  same  results  if  the  serfs  had  remained  under 
the  yoke  of  their  former  masters.  The  twelve  representative  mem- 
bers were  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  opposing  schools ; 
and  it  was  well  said  at  the  time  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  although 
the  commission  did  not  represent  the  whole  of  Bussia,  it  represented 
the  whole  of  experience  acquired  in  Bussia,  and  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  study  of  the  question. 

When  the  members  of  the  commission  met,  they  were  received 
by  the  Emperor,  who  said  that  he  had  convoked  them  because  in 
their  capacity  as  members  of  elective  assemblies,  or  associations 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  peasants,  their  knowledge  and  opi- 
nions were  needed.  The  project  of  reform  laid  before  them  had  already 
been  elaborated  administratively,  but  he  did  not  think  it  possible 
that  such  a  law  could  be  usefully  firamed  without  their  assistance. 
Acting  upon  that  principle,  the  Government  would  leave  them  entire 
liberty  to  appoint  their  committees,  to  decide  the  hour  or  the  dates  of 
their  sittings,  and  to  draw  up  their  own  orders  of  the  day,  merely 
reserving  to  itself  the  duty  of  furnishing  them  all  the  nee 
materials  for  deliberations. 
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The  commissioners  set  about  to  work  with  diligence ;  sab-com- 
mittees were  appointed,  and  they  sometimes  held  two  sittings  a  daj* 
The  ex^jfficio  members  attended  to  give  information  and  to  answer 
questions,  but  did  not  vote.  The  project  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Government  can  hardly  be  explained  without  entering  into  details 
from  which  a  public  surfeited  with  discussions  on  agrarian  qaestions 
must  naturally  shrink.  It  is  necessary,  however,  even  at  the  risk  of 
wearying,  to  give  some  outline  of  the  new  Bussian.Land  Bill*  Under 
the  agrarian  law  of  1861,  advances  were  made  to  the  peasants  to 
enable  them  to  become  absolute  owners  of  their  holdings ;  the  out- 
standing balance  of  which  last  April  was  752,000,000  roubles,  or 
say,  about  75,ooo,ooo{.  On  this  they  had  to  pay  six  per  cent.,  five 
and  a  half  for  interest  repayment,  with  a  half  per  cent,  for  reserve 
fund.  After  making  some  allowances,  this  amount  is  an  annual 
burden  upon  the  present  proprietors  of  43,500,000  roubles,  or,  say, 
little  more  than  4,350,000^.  sterling.  Of  this,  owing  to  successive 
bad  harvests  and  other  causes,  16,500,000  roubles  were  in  arrear  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  half  per  cent, 
charged  for  reserve  fund  realised  an  available  balance  of  20,000,000 
roubles.  The  Grovemment  proposed,  in  the  project  of  law  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission,  to  remit  all  the  arrears  due  from  the 
peasants,  recouping  itself  fix)m  the  reserve  frmd.  It  also  proposed  to 
grant  a  sum  of  9,000,000  roubles  per  annimi  for  the  reduction  of 
tbe  annual  payment  in  the  districts  where  the  soil  is  poorest  and  the 
distress  most  general,  meeting  the  loss  out  of  the  profits  of  the  State 
Bank.  As  a  third  measure,  it  proposed  to  insist  that  the  eight  or 
nine  hundred  thousand  peasants  who  have  not  yet  voluntarily  agreed 
to  purchase  their  holdings,  shall  after  January  i,  1883,  be  able  to 
purchase  their  holdings  at  the  compulsory  rate — a  gairx  to  the  peasant 
of  about  20  per  cent.  As  twenty-nine  years  have  still  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  peasants  complete  the  payment  of  all  their  instalments,  the 
vote  in  aid  of  9,000,000  roubles  per  annum  practically  amounts  to 
a  subsidy  to  the  distressed  peasants  of  a  sum  of  26,ooo,ooo2.  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  State  Bank,  the  payment  being  made  in  twenty- 
nine  annual  instalments  of  900,000^ 

These  proposals  the  experts  took  into  consideration.  All  agreed 
that  some  reduction  was  necessary.  About  the  arrears  there  appears 
to  have  been  general  assent  to  their  remission.  Nor  was  there  much 
demur  to  the  limitation  of  the  period  of  voluntary  transfer.  The 
great  discussion  arose  concerning  the  method  of  applying  the 
9,000,000  roubles  oflFered  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  com- 
mission was  almost  evenly  divided  between  two  parties.  The  min- 
isters did  not  vote.  By  their  abstention  in  the  end  a  majority  of 
seven  to  five  carried  a  resolution  in  favour  of  reducing  the  annual 
payment  by  one  rouble  per  head  all  round,  and  devoting  5,000,000 
roubles  besides  to  the  relief  of  the  more  distressed  provinces.  A 
reduction  of  one  lOxiVAfe  ^T\i^aA.  Va^^^  ?LV>f^  q€  8^^00,000  roubles 
per  annum,  wbida,  mVJuSf^Q^^^^^'^  «^^\^1  ^^^^\i^\s^  Siwi.  ^^^^3sss§&. 
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provinces,  exceeded  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  minority  not  only  urged  that  objection,  but  protested 
against  a  diminution  of  the  payments  being  made  in  districts  where- 
the  annual  instalment  paid  to  the  State  was  under  the  letting  yalue 
of  the  land.  In  these  districts,  they  maintained,  the  money  intended 
by  the  Government  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
peasants  should  not  be  handed  over  to  each  individual  in  the  shape 
of  a  reduction  of  his  instalment,  but  employed  for  the  establishment 
of  communal  banks  of  credit,  the  opening  of  agricultural  schools^ 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  like. 

Although  the  experts  are  understood  to  have  made  the  recommen- 
dations I  have  described,  I  have  not  seen  the  precise  terms  of  their 
report,  nor  were  detailed  reports  of  their  proceedings  published  in 
our  papers.  And  it  appears  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Zemstvos,  in  October,  that  the  experts  had 
made  very  serious  representations  to.  the  Government  concerning- 
the  inadequacy  and  untrustworthiness  of  the  oflBcial  returns.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  reluctance  of  the  Russian 
peasant  to  furnish  exact  accounts  of  his  possessions,  unless  it  be  the 
readiness  of  Russian  officials  to  draw  up  elaborate  returns  of  the  exact 
economical  state  of  our  rural  population.  The  experts,  distrusting 
these  statistics,  lurged  Count  IgnatieflF  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
procure  exact  and  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
case. 

With  this  request  Count  IgnatieflF  at  once  complied.  His  circular 
to  the  Zemstvos  states  that  the  experts  of  the  Zemstvos  invited  to  special 
conferences  with  the  Ministers  have  indicated  the  precise  nature  of 
the  information  required,  and  have  proposed  to  apply  to  the  Zemstvos 
in  order  to  secure  it.  The  circular  recognises  the  justice  of  this 
demand  and  the  wisdom  of  seeking  from  the  Zemstvos  information 
which  should  be  exact,  conscientiously  collected,  and  exempt  from  all 
preconceived  ideas.  He  therefore  asks  the  Zemstvos  throughout  the 
empire  to  furnish  them  with  information:  I,  as  to  the  details  of  the 
economical  situation  of  the  rural  commimes ;  2,  the  exact  figures  as 
to  the  repayments  and  the  arrears ;  and  3,  an  indication  of  the  vil- 
lages whose  economical  situation  has  been  particularly  disturbed. 

Thus  the  first  commission  of  the  experts  has  set  on  foot  a  great 
national  inquest  into  the  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the 
Empire,  an  inquest  conducted  by  the  freely-elected  representatives  of 
the  people  in  their  several  localities,  acting  under  the  advice  and  at 
the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  Commission  of  Experts  not  being  a  representative  body  in 
the  English  sense  of  that  term,  its  decisions  have  no  binding  autho- 
rity. In  such  a  case  as  the  present,  where  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission is  almost  equally  divided,  even  Englishmen  would  admit  that 
it  is  for  the  Emperor  to  decide.  The  decision  would  equally  rest 
with  him  if  the  Commission  were  unanimous.  It  exists  solely  for 
consultative  purposes,  and  he  is  free  to  reject  its  unanimous  advice ; 
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but  althougb  be  is  free  to  do  so,  he  is  as  likely  to  make  such  an 
exercise  of  bis  freedom  as  your  Queen  is  free  to  make  a  peer  of  every 
cobbler  in  London,  or  veto  a  bill  passed  unanimously  by  both  chambers. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  of  Experts  has  been  presented  to  the 
Council  of  the  Empire. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  commissions.  Its  proceedings  were  held 
with  closed  doors,  and  the  nature  of  its  discussions  of  course  oozed 
out,  great  interest  was  excited,  and  everyone  began  to  ask  whether 
this  was  to  be  a  new  departure,  or  merely  an  isolated  experiment 
The  well-known  independent  character  of  the  experts,  the  luicom- 
promising  manner  in  which  they  combated  the  views  of  the  Minis- 
ters, and  especially  that  of  the  Minister  of  Finances,  the  decisions  at 
which  they  arrived  in  insisting  upon  amending  the  project  of  the 
G-ovemment,  attracted  naturally  great  attention.  Some  maintained 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  representative  Government ;  others  saw  io 
it  the  forerunner  of  revolution.  But  the  Moscow  party  rejoiced,  fiw 
they  saw  in  it  the  return  to  the  ancient  traditional  policy  of  the 
country,  when  the  Tzars  and  the  nation  took  council  together,  and 
the  unity  and  the  greatness  of  Bussia  were  established  on  sound 
foundations. 

All  doubts  as  to  the  determination  of  the  Emperor  to  learn  the 
exact  vievrs  of  his  country  before  taking  any  new  direction,  any  great 
reform,  his  earnest  desire  to  come  face  to  fisuse  with  his  people,  was 
set  aside  by  the  appointment  of  other  Commissions  of  Experts  on  the 
same  consultative  principle.  In  reality,  this  New  Departure  is  but  a 
revival  of  traditional  usage,  modified  in  accordance  with  altered 
circumstances. 

Among  other  questions  to  be  settled  in  the  same  way  are  the 
questions  of  the  sale  of  drink,  the  migration  of  peasants,  military  and 
naval  reform,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Jews. 

For  the  first,  the  drink,  specialists  of  all  ranks  and  classes  are 
already  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg.  They  represent  the  provinces 
and  towns  of  Moscow,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  St.  Petersburg,  Siazan,  Pskoff, 
Tambo£F,  Kharko£F,  Oufa,  Saratofif,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Toula,  Yaroslavl, 
Wilna,  Kostroma,  Kherson,  Samara,  Kiefif,  Orel,  Elazan,  and  many 
other  towns  and  districts.  On  this  remarkable  commission  peasants 
and  merchants  sat  side  by  side  with  princes  and  mar^chaux  de  nobless^ 
— ^no  rank,  no  monetary  qualification  was  demanded.  It  was  only 
necessary  that  each  member  should  have  studied  the  question  closely, 
or  to  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  matter  which  had  to  be 
brought  before  them. 

A  remarkable  thing  must  be  noted  about  this  assembly,  two 
special  authorities  on  the  licensing  question  having  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg  during  its  session;  and  although  their  names  were  not 
included  in  the  original  commission,  the  members  took  upon  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  adding  the  new  arrivals  to  their  number  under 
the  title  of  *  special  experts.' 

As  in  the  preceding  case  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Emperor,  and  by  him  personally  assured  that  they  were 
absolutely  free  to  discuss  all  the  questions  submitted  to  them  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  Government.  All  that  he  requested  was 
that  their  deliberations  should  be  exhaustive,  and  that  the  subject 
should  be  discussed  in  all  its  aspects.  The  sittings  opened  with 
addresses  from  Count  Ignatiefif  and  the  Ministers  of  Finances  and 
Domains,  which  have  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of  your 
Ministers  on  the  opening  of  your  Parliament.  They  explained  the 
programme  of  the  GFovemment,  and  requested  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  in  the  elaboration  of  the  projected  law. 

The  discussions  of  the  second  and  enlarged  Commission,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  related  to  the  question  of  the  intemperance  of  the 
peasants,  were  daily  reported  in  the  papers,  and  were  read  with  at 
least  as  much  eagerness  as  your  debates.  The  discussions  of  the 
question  were  very  lively  and  business-like.  They  discussed  and 
decided  by  a  majority  in  favour  of  a  much  more  drastic  system  of 
licensing  reforms  than  the  English  House  of  Commons  is  likely  to 
sanction  after  the  experience  of  1 874.  I  think  the  following — Count 
IgnatieflTs  speech — indeed  worth  reproducing.     He  said : — 

This  is  the  second  time  that,  by  the  express  desire  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  the  experts  of  the  Zemstvos  find  themselves  convoked  in  order 
that  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  day  shall  not  be  decided  without  taking 
coimsel  with  men  residing  in  the  districts  concerned  and  familiar  with  the 
true  state  of  afiGdrs.  ...  In  convoking  you  this  time,  the  Crovemment,  not 
wishing  to  rely  solely  upon  information  reaching  it  through  official. sources, 
has  urged  you  to  bring  with  you  statistics  collected  from  local  sources.  This 
invitation,  as  well  as  the  fact  Uiat  the  experts  have  been  summoned  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  provinces,  qualify  the  expectation  that  your  labours  will 
yield  good  fruit,  and  that  you  will  contribute  useful  help  to  the  solution  of 
two  questions  of  essential  importance,  which  have  remained  pending  too  long. . 
.  .  .  Those  among  you  who  are  not  afisembled  for  the  firat  time  will  be 
better  able  to  understand  than  the  new  comers  that  you  have  no  reason  to 
refrain  from  expressing  your  opinions  with  the  most  complete  freedom. 
The  best  means  to  avoid  misimderstandings  is  certainly  for  each  to  do  his 
duty  and  display  absolute  sincerity  in  discussing  the  questions  submitted  to 
you.  .  .  .  You  have  already  in  your  hands  the  print^  materials,  and  the 
projects  elaborated  by  the  report  on  the  two  questions  submitted  to  your 
examination.  None  of  these  projects  must  be  r^arded  as  final.  You  must 
regard  them  as  furnishing  a  simple  point  of  departure  for  your  deliberations. 
We  have  given  orders  that  everything  shall  be  placed  at  your  disposal 
which  you  may  deem  necessary.  If  you  should  find  it  useful  to  have 
pei'sonal  explanations,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  your  presidents  putting 
themselves  into  communication  with  the  presidents  of  previous  commissions 
in  order  to  arrange  one  or  more  sittings  together  with  the  members  of  these 
former  official  commissions.  When  your  labours  are  about  to  terminate, 
you  will  inform  me,  and  we  will  then  convoke  another  full  seance^  the 
Ministers  of  the  Domains  and  of  the  Finances,  together  with  myself,  will 
state  in  all  sincerity  what  we  think  reliable  or  unreliable  in  your  projects. 
We  will  debate  the  question  together ;  and,  Grod  helping  us,  we  will  then 
arrive  at  conclusions  which,  after  having  been  de&iitely  elaborated,  -will 
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be  submitted  by  the  Council  of  State  to  the  august  appredatioii  of  his 
Majesty,  as  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  our  well-beloved  Bqesia. 

The  discussions  of  this  Commission  were  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  reception  of  deputations  from  Zemstvos  or  the  reading  of 
telegrams  demanding  vigorous  measures  against  drunkenness.  The 
proceedings  were  most  interesting  and  instructive,  but  most  unac- 
countably tliey  seem  to  have  escaped  all  notice  in  the  English  press. 
Their  conclusions  will  come  before  the  Council  of  State  in  January, 
when  the  leading  experts  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
reforms  which  they  have  declared  necessary  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
Bussian  people. 

The  question  of  the  migration  of  the  peasants  was  discussed  briefly. 
But  beyond  affirming  general  principles,  the  experts  did  not  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  adjourning  the  further  consideration 
of  the  matter  till  next  January.  The  adjournment  was  rendered  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  experts  might  be  free  to  attend  in  their  places 
in  the  local  Zemstvos. 

This  second,  or  Grrand  Commission,  was  not  alone  in  its  delibera- 
tions. A  special  Conmiission  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  tobacco 
duty,  in  which  several  large  manufisu^turers  were  appointed  as  experts. 
We  have  about  180,000  tobacco  plantations  in  Russia,  and  on  these 
it  was  proposed  to  levy  a  special  tax.  The  experts  all  but  unani- 
mously condemned  the  idea  of  the  proposals,  declaring  that  it  .would 
destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  plantations  without  materially  augment- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  State. 

The  Commission  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  which  met  on 
October  18  in  the  Winter  Palace,  was  another  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  new  principles.  Count  Kotzebue  presided,  and  it  in- 
eluded,  amongst  members,  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  Generals 
Todleben,  Radetsky,  Drenteln,  Scobeleff,  Vanoffsky,  Prince  Imeri- 
tinsky,  and  many  others  whose  names  shine  brightly  in  the  military 
annals  of  their  country. 

In  England  questions  of  army  oi^^anisation  are  decided  by  an 
assembly  in  which  the  Quakers  sit  and  vote,  and  often  exercise  more 
influence  than  the  generals.  Such  a  proceeding  hardly  seems  to 
Bussians  likely  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  we  believe  that  the 
decisions  of  the  military  commission  on  the  questions  submitted  to 
it  are  entitled  to  more  respect  than  if  half  its  members  had  never 
been  in  camp  nor  commanded  a  regiment.  The  programme  laid 
before  them  was  comprehensive.  They  were  asked  to  discuss 
not  merely  the  organisation  of  the  army  in  peace  and  in  war,  but 
everything  that  concerned  the  economic  interests  of  the  army,  its 
armaments,  other  methods  of  conscription,  &c. 

Tlie  proceedings  were  not  public,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  has 
summarily  rejected  certain  schemes  of  reorganisation  which  were  held 
in  great  favour  in  high  official  circles. 

A  Commission  of  thirty-two  naval  experts  met  in  the  same 
month  to  consider  the  smaller,  but  important,  question  of  a  reform 
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of  the  Naval  Academy.     They  held  two  or  three  sittings,  and  decided 
in  favour  of  the  proposed  reform. 

The  same  method  of  procedure  was  adopted  in  relation  to  such 
minor  matters  as  the  examination  of  the  archives  of  the  province  of 
Orenburg  and  the  drawing  up  of  new  regulations  for  the  Imperial 
theatres. 

Everywhere  the  non-official  but  well-informed  public  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Government,  taken  into  its  confidence,  and  asked 
to  co-operate  in  its  deliberations.  Only  ignorance  has  been  excluded^ 
which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  the  majority  of  our 
uneducated  peasants  had  constituted  these  commissions. 

Another  committee,  which  combines  the  characteristics  of  the  old 
departmental  commissions  and  the  new  Commissions  of  Experts,  has 
been  called  to  consider  the  Jewish  question. 

The  old  commission  for  the  Israelitic  affairs  has  been  dissolved, 
and  a  new  committee  has  beeu  summoned  in  its  stead.  Besides  the 
delegates  from  the  departments  interested  in  this  matter,  the  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  provin- 
cial conmiissions  which  have  been  reporting  on  the  question,  as  well 
as  of  other  competent  persons,  selected  by  Count  Ignatieff.  Among 
the  latter  the  Jews  themselves  will  not  be  tmrepresented. 

Instead  of  only  having  one  parliament — discussing  or  neglecting 
from  pressure  of  talkativeness — to  discuss  all  mumer  of  questions,  and 
encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  executive  power,  we  have  now.  in 
Bussia  a  number  of  little  parliaments,  each  specially  qualified  for  the 
discussion  of  the  designated  subject,  merely  legislation. 

They  sit  simultaneously.  Freedom  of  debate  has  not  yet  degene- 
rated into  licence  to  twaddle  by  the  hour,  and  they  meet  for  the 
despatch,  and  not  for  the  obstruction,  of  business. 

No  one,  of  course,  would  think  of  recommending  such  simple 
contrivances  to  a  country  in  the  advanced  English  stage  of  constitu- 
tionalism ;  but  for  ^  poor,  barbarous,  autocratic  Bussia '  they  are  at 
least  a  notable  phenomenon  of  which  onmiscient  Westerns  may  at 
least  do  well  to  take  note  before  they  next  make  eloquent  disserta- 
tions concerning  ^  Muscovite  despotism.'  In  Bussia  we  regard  the 
Commission  of  Experts  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  regime,  in  which 
the  reorganisation  of  Bussia  will  be  accomplished  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  Bussian  democracy  and  their  autocratic  Emperor. 

O.K. 
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Stefano. 

A  Reminiscence  of  Sobbento. 

ROMANCE  must,  no  doubt,  ever  continue  to  play  its  part  in  life, 
even  amid  the  prosaic  materialism  of  modem  civilisation,  but 
it  can  only  survive  stripped  of  all  the  accessories  of  incident  and 
adventure  which  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  the  trickery  of  the 
imagination.  The  glare  of  the  gas  lamp  and  the  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive quickly  dissipate  the  airy  cloud  of  mystery,  on  which  fimcy 
loves  to  project  her  shadowy  creations,  and  the  artificial  conditions  of 
contemporary  life,  if  they  cannot  rob  passion  of  all  its  glamour,  or 
pathos  of  all  its  power,  surround  them  with  a  complex  machinery  of 
conventional  details,  amid  which  they  seem  incongruoos  and  irrele- 
vant. I,  who,  as  an  artist,  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  for  the 
background  of  my  pictures  the  immortal  grace  of  southern  nature— 
the  immortal  blue  of  southern  sea  and  sky,  to  the  unlovely  architec- 
ture of  a  manufacturing  town,  or  the  tawdry  decorations  of  a  modem 
drawing-room,  am  keenly  alive  to  the  influence  of  local  association ; 
and  the  incidents  which  came  under  my  observation  during  my 
wanderings  in  Italy  are  stamped  on  my  memory  with  a  vividnesB 
and  intensity,  which  I  believe  are  as  much  owing  to  the  impressions 
made  on  my  senses  by  the  scenes  in  which  they  took  place,  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  circumstances  themselves. 

Despite  the  avalanche  of  tourists  which  every  year  descend  fixim 
the  north  upon  the  Italian  towns,  there  are  still  remote  nooks  in  the 
Peninsula — among  the  sun-bleached  crags  of  the  Carrara  Alps,  on 
the  chestnut-feathered  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  and  amid  the  lovely 
curves  of  the  Sorrentine  and  Amalfitan  shores — ^where  nature  and  man 
still  retain  something  of  their  primitive  simplicity.  Such  spots,  but 
the  latter  more  especially,  are  my  favourite  smnmer  haunts,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  cove  or  strand  from  Salerno  round  to  Castellam- 
mare  which  I  have  not  explored  in  my  search  after  the  picturesque. 
My  practice  was  to  hire  for  the  season  a  boat  small  enough  for  me  to 
navigate  altogether  myself,  whether  under  sail  or  oars,  in  which,  with 
my  painting-gear  stowed  snugly  in  the  stem,  I  roamed  the  waters  in 
untrammelled  freedom  and  independence.  There  was  no  appreciable 
risk  in  such  solitary  expeditions,  for  the  smnmer  weather  in  those 
favoured  regions  has  almost  the  regularity  of  the  tropical  seasons ; 
the  sun  runs  his  course  from  horizon  to  horizon  without  meeting 
a  single  fleecy  cloud  to  tarnish  his  splendour  for  a  moment,  the  land 
and  sea  breezes  alternate  by  night  and  day  with  unvarying  punc- 
tuality, and  the  maeetraley  or  west  wind,  the  most  dreaded  on  that 
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coast,  scarcely  ever  blows  with  suflBcient  force  to  threaten  shipwreck 
to  a  child's  paper  flotilla. 

I  was  therefore  not  a  little  astonished,  when  preparing  one  morn- 
ing to  start  as  usual,  to  be  addressed  by  mine  host  of  the  *  Syren  * 
with  a  serious  warning  on  no  account  to  defer  my  return  after  sunset, 
as  there  would  inevitably  be  a  sea-fog  before  the  closing  in  of  night. 
Though  I  had  considerable  confidence  in  his  sagacity  (the  Italians  of 
the  lower  class  are  the  most  infallible  of  weather  prophets),  I  ven- 
tured on  this  occasion  to  dispute  his  conclusion ;  and,  looking  out  on 
the  cloudless  sky  and  translucent  atmosphere,  I  asked  him  on  what 
mysterious  symptom  he  based  his  prediction. 

He  answered  by  swaying  his  extended  palm  softly  up  and  down,  to 
describe  a  certain  tremolio  di  luce,  visible  on  the  horizon  at  simrise 
that  morning,  pronounced  by  him  to  be  an  unfailing  indication  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  air,  and  precursor  of  dense  fog,  when  the  mois- 
ture should  be  precipitated  by  the  comparatively  cool  land  breeze 
during  the  ensuing  night. 

I  saw  the  justice  of  his  reasoning,  and  promised  to  bear  it  in 
mind  in  regulating  my  proceedings,  but  as  the  day  wore  away  in  un- 
dimmed  brilliancy  it  faded  from  my  thoughts  in  the  interest  of  my 
artistic  pursuits.  I  had  steered  my  course  seaward  along  the  pro- 
montory which  divides  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Salerno,  and,  passing 
the  Marina,  or  beach,  of  Massa  Lubrense,  had  turned  the  Punta  della 
Campanella,  the  extreme  point  of  land  beyond.  The  light  sea  breeze 
was  just  sufficient  to  urge  my  little  skiff  at  an  exhilarating  rate 
through  the  water,  without  calling  for  any  attention  to  the  tackle  by 
uncertain  shifts  or  variations  in  its  force.  So  I  slipped  along  the 
siiore  like  one  in  a  dream,  watching  the  wonderful  flashing  of  tints 
and  rays  in  the  water  like  the  play  of  light  upon  jewellery ;  re- 
joicing in  the  tones  of  sunburnt  umber  with  which  the  nearer  rocks 
framed  the  glittering  waves ;  and  studying  the  changing  outlines  of 
Capri's  purple  crags  as  they  were  left  behind,  while  the  low  isles  of 
the  Syrens  became  visible  in  the  foreground.  Naples  meantime 
showed  glorified  in  golden  light,  across  twenty  miles  of  sea  and  air, 
and  Vesuvius,  its  mass  defined  by  long  curves  sloping  to  the  shores, 
ever  exhaled  a  plumy  cloud  from  its  unquenchable  heart  of  fire. 

When  I  reached  the  spot  determined  on  for  my  sketching  ground, 
it  was  time  for  the  midday  meal,  with  which  Don  Antonio,  my  good 
landlord,  had  freighted  my  tiny  craft.  A  little  brown-skinned,  biEire- 
legged  maiden  came  by  before  I  had  finished,  in  charge  of  a  flock  of 
the  long-eared  goats  of  the  country ;  and  I  bribed  her  with  the  re- 
mains of  my  dinner  and  a  few  baiocchi  to  sit  to  me'  as  a  model.  I 
verily  believe  she  thought  I  was  subjecting  her  to  some  evil  spell,  for 
she  sat  as  if  turned  into  stone  with  her  large  brown  eyes  fixed  on  me 
in  awe-stricken  wonder,  and  as  soon  as  I  dismissed  her,  crossed  her- 
self with  an  air  of  fervent  thanksgiving,  and  disappeared  among  the 
rocks  with  her  charge.  By  that  time  I  had  got  the  right  effect  of 
^ternoon  light,  imder  which  the  rocks  glowed  like  translucent  amber. 

No.  624  (no.  cxuy.  n.  s.) 
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and  I  set  to  work  in  downright  earnest  to  catch  it  ere  it  faded,  quite 
oblivious  of  Don  Antonio's  warning.  Hours  flew  by  before  the 
lengthening  shadows  made  the  prosecution  of  my  task  impossible : 
and  when  I  embarked  for  the  return  journey,  having  collected  and 
stowed  away  all  my  goods  and  chattels,  the  sun  was  already  hasten- 
ing to  the  crimsoning  west,  the  Mediterranean  was  glowing  with  rose 
and  crocus  hues,  and  the  sea  breeze  had  dropped  into  a  dead  calm, 
leaving  me  to  work  my  way  home  with  the  oars.  A  zone  of  heavy 
purplish  vapour  girdling  the  horizon  seemed  to  confirm  my  land- 
lord's prediction  of  a  foggy  night,  and  urged  me  to  work  with  a  will 
to  anticipate  its  gathering  obscurity.  Yet  despite  my  exertions,  ere 
I  had  turned  the  headland  of  the  Campanella,  white  ghostly  wreaths 
of  cloud  were  stealing  roimd  and  over  me,  and  I  had  not  pulled 
many  strokes  more  before  I  was  enveloped  in  dense  vapour  which 
shut  out  from  my  sight  all  save  the  base  of  the  rocks  immediately  on 
my  right. 

I  was  now  in  considerable  embarrassment,  for  I  was  some  miles 
from  home,  and  though  for  the  moment  I  was  able  as  it  were  to  feel 
my  way  by  hugging  the  shore,  the  increasing  darkness  would  soon 
make  it  impossible  to  do  so  any  longer.  I  might  indeed  have  given 
the  shore  a  berth,  and  steered  by  compass  approximately  in  the 
direction  of  Sorrento,  but  should  have  been  equally  at  a  loss  to  know 
when  and  where  to  make  the  landing-place.  In  a  more  open  country, 
again,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  beach  my  boat  on  the  first 
strand,  and  leaving  her  till  morning,  make  my  way  home  by  land, 
but  the  peculiar  character  of  cultivation  prevailing  in  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento  would  make  such  an  enterprise  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
It  is  all  laid  out  in  orange  gardens  enclosed  by  walls  from  fifteen  \x> 
twenty  feet  in  height,  between  which  run  roads,  in  sunmier  ankle- 
deep  in  dust,  and  so  narrow  that  a  pedestrian  meeting  a  vehicle  must 
efface  himself  to  the  last  point  against  one  of  the  walls,  to  let  it 
pass ;  while  in  case  of  two  carriages  meeting  (fortunately  a  rare  occur- 
rence), one  of  the  two  has  to  retreat  backwards  to  where  the  nearest 
intersecting  lane  afiFords  a  little  extra  space  for  the  other  to  go  by. 
As  these  roads,  or  viottoli,  buried  between  their  high  walls,  give  no 
glimpse  of  landmarks  beyond,  they  are  necessarily  all  alike ;  and 
they  double  in  such  serpentine  windings,  that  even  by  day  one  may 
inadvertently  return  to  the  point  from  which  one  started.  Conceive 
then  the  hopelessness  by  night,  and  in  a  fog,  of  reaching  any  given 
point  by  their  devious  wanderings. 

I  was  mentally  revolving  these  difficulties,  while  still  rowing 
mechanically,  when  a  sudden  grating  shock,  making  my  frail  skiff 
quiver  from  stem  to  stem,  almost  wrenched  the  oars  out  of  my  hand ; 
and  though  she  barely  touched  the  sunken  rock,  passing  over  it  into 
deep  water  beyond,  the  incident  reminded  me  unpleasantly  of  the 
danger  of  proceeding,  and  showed  me  the  necessity  of  taking  to  the 
land,  whatever  my  subsequent  course  might  be.  Besides,  my  boat 
might  have  received  an  injury  such  as  to  make  her  sink  like  a  stone 
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in  a  few  minutes,  and,  as  the  shoaling  water  seemed  to  give  promise 
of  a  beach,  I  pulled  cautiously  shorewards,  and  quickly  had  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  her  keel  plough  into  the  sand.  I  joyfully  jumped 
out,  and  pulling  her  high  and  dry  (on  that  tideless  shore  where  the 
ebb  and  flow  are  a  matter  of  a  few  inches,  she  was  then  perfectly  safe), 
I  proceeded  to  explore  my  landing-place.  I  quickly  recognised  it, 
as  I  was  already  familiar  with  it,  and  had  often  taken  note  of  it  in 
my  excursions.  It  was  one  of  the  isolated  strands  which  occur 
frequently  along  that  coast,  embayed  between  projecting  bluffs,  and 
generally  only  accessible  from  the  land  by  a  steep  descent  artificially 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  one  which  I  had  run  ashore  on  was 
very  small,  but  sheltered,  and  was  used  as  a  station  for  the  tunny 
fishery.  Above  it  on  the  cliff  stood  a  substantial  farmhouse,  where 
Don  Bastiano,  the  owner  of  the  land  and  part  proprietor  of  the  boats, 
had  lived ;  but  he,  a  middle-aged  man,  had  now  been  dead  some 
three  months,  leaving  a  buxom  young  widow  in  possession.  The 
strand  was  between  Massa  and  Sorrento,  and  was  called,  as  well  as 
the  farm  lands  above.  La  Marinella ;  but  its  most  fortunate  pecu- 
liarity  for  me,  under  my  present  circumstances,  was  that  it  contained 
a  rude  shelter  for  the  tunny  boats  and  fishing  apparatus,  a  natural 
cave  having  been  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  secured  with  a  stout 
wooden  door. 

Hoping  to  spend  the  night  more  comfortably  in  this  refuge  than 
on  the  open  beach,  I  stumbled  over  the  sand  and  shingle  by  the  light 
of  a  succession  of  lucifer  matches,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  entering 
the  grotto,  as  the  rusty  fastenings  of  the  door  yielded  to  a  vigorous 
push.  Three  or  four  boats,  large  and  small,  were  drawn  up  within^ 
as  the  fishing  season  had  not  yet  begun,  and  in  the  farthest  recess 
the  great  nets  lay  folded  length  on  length,  a  springy  pile  of  hemp, 
affording  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  a  mattress.  On  this  I  was 
glad  to  fling  myself,  and,  dragging  a  piece  of  sailcloth  over  me  by  way 
of  a  coverlet,  made  myself  as  .comfortable  as  the  circumstances  would 
admit  of.  A  day  in  the  open  air,  partictilarly  under  a  blazing  sun, 
makes  one  inordinately  sleepy,  and,  despite  the  strangeness  of  my  couch, 
I  was  soon  happily  unconscious  of  that,  and  of  all  other  external 
impressions,  although  it  was  then  scarcely  later  than  the  first  hour  of 
night  in  Italian  phraseology,  or  about  nine  o'clock  p.m. 

How  long  my  sleep  lasted  I  had  no  means  of  judging,  but  it 
was  probably  not  more  than  an  hour  later  that  I  woke  with  a  start 
at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  shingle,  followed  by  the  pushing  in 
of  the  door.  Unarmed  and  helpless  as  I  was,  I  shall  not  be  set 
down  as  more  cowardly  than  other  men  if  I  confess  that  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  indescribable  relief  that  I  saw  a  female  figure  enter  the 
cavern.  She  held  above  her  head  a  small  oil  lamp,  in  shape  like 
those  disinterred  at  Pompeii,  or  those  relics  of  a  still  older  race, 
which  hang  before  the  resting-places  of  the  Etruscan  dead.  Of  the 
commanding  height  and  grand  outline  of  face  and  form,  common 
among  the  peasants  of  the  Sorrento  district,  the  woman  who 
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stood  before  me,  holding  aloft  in  one  band  this  classical  utensil, 
while  with  the  other  she  clasped  over  her  bosom  the  folds  of  a  heavy 
dark  shawl  or  mantle,  one  comer  of  which  was  thrown  over  her  head, 
seemed  to  me  like  the  statue  of  a  Roman  vestal  stepped  down  from 
her  pedestal.  I  watched  her  with  intense  curiosity,  taking'  care  not 
to  betray  my  presence  by  the  slightest  movement,  and,  as  I  lay  half- 
buried  in  nets  and  sails  in  the  most  remote  comer  of  the  cavern,  1 
was  perfectly  invisible  from  where  she  stood. 

She  set  down  the  lamp  on  the  thwart  of  one  of  the  boats,  and  as 
she  took  her  stand,  with  her  arms  folded  across  her  chest,  and  an  air 
of  dark  resolution  on  her  features,  the  light  striking  level  on  them, 
revealed  them  to  me  more  fully  than  before.     They  were  of  a  singu- 
larly noble  cast,  but,  though  she  was  probably  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  the  working  of  passion  and  emotion  had  scored 
them  with  deep  lines  anticipating  those  of  time ;  and  the   uniform 
sallow  tint  which  on  an  Italian  skin  supersedes,  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  the  warmer  hue  of  youth,  robbed  them  of  all  appearance  of 
freshness  or  bloom.     The  dark  eyes  burned  with  a  restless  imsatisfied 
light  in  their  deeply  sunken  orbits ;  and  her  face,  while  it  expressed 
unusual  strength  of  mind  and  character,  conveyed  also  the  impression 
of  a  heart  ill  at  ease. 

She  had  not  been  more  than  a  minute  in  the  attitude  of  expect- 
ancy I  have  described,  when  a  hasty  step  on  the  beach  caught  her  ear 
and  mine  simultaneously,  and  she  turned  round  with  a  bitter  and 
scornful  smile  to  meet  the  new  arrival.     It  was,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  another  woman  who  appeared  on  the  threshold,  breathless 
with  the  hurry  of  her  movements,  and  perhaps  from  agitation,  which 
she  seemed,  however,  anxious  not  to  betray.     She  was  of  a  very 
diflferent  type  from  the  first  comer — at  least  ten  years  younger,  of 
far  more  redimdant  contours  of  figure  and  face,  less  tall,  and  glowing 
with  all  the  bloom  that  the  other  had  lost,  she  had  no  pretensions  to 
the  same  order  of  beauty,  yet  eclipsed  her  in   a  moment  by  her 
superior  vigour  of  mere  animal  existence.      Her  features  did    not 
conform  to  any  recognised  canon  of  symmetry,  but  if  they  could  not 
defy  criticism,  disarmed  it  by  their  absence  of  all  harsh  outline  ;  while 
her  lips  and  cheeks,  ripe  as  a  pomegranate  blossom,  the  dewy  softness 
of  her  dark  eyes,  and  the  half  unconscious  smile  that  displayed  a 
perfect  range  of  teeth,  would  have  atoned  for  even  greater  irregu- 
larity.    Yet  a  second  look  impressed  me  less  £Etvourably  than  the 
first,  and  I  saw  a  suggestion  of  sensual  coarseness  in  the  full  mouth, 
n  contraction  in  the  low  brow,  on  which  the  luxuriant  black  hair 
jjrew  far  down,  and  underlying  the  superficial  geniality  of  colouring 
and  perfect  physical  development,  a  look  of  cruel  force  in  the  some- 
Avhat  heavily-set  jaw,  and  in  the  strongly-marked  line  of  the  broad 
dark  brows.     She  had  a  long  blue  woollen  scarf  wound  about  her 
head,  and  as  she  came  in  smoothed   the  short  ruffled  hair  on  her 
forehead  with  a  coquettish  gesture  that  seemed  habitual.     Whether 
fr^m  hurry  or  excitement,  her  bosom  was  heaving  high  under  the 
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ample  expanse  of  white  chemisette  above  the  tight  compression 
of  her  laced  bodice,  and  she  placed  her  left  hand  on  it  as  she  spoke, 
as  though  to  repress  its  unquiet  throbbing. 

^  Sant' Antonio,  Donna  Filom^I  (Filomena)'  she  exclaimed,  <at 
what  a  place  and  hour  you  have  bidden  me  to  meet  you !  It  is  all  very 
well  indeed  for  a  woman  at  your  time  of  life,  about  whom  no  one 
will  talk,  no  matter  what  she  may  do,  but  at  my  age  it  is  another 
affair,  and  if  the  neighbours  saw  me  abroad  at  this  hour  of  night 
their  tongues  would  wag  for  a  twelvemonth.' 

The  elder  woman's  lip  writhed  bitterly. 

^  It  is  a  pity  you  were  not  always  so  careful  of  your  reputation,'' 
she  said,  ^  for  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  neighbours  knew  right 
well  why  Stefano's  boat  was  always  to  be  seen  haunting  those  rocks 
yonder,  and  why  Don  Bastiano,  poor  man,  had  to  brick  up  the  ccdata 
of  La  Marinella.'  They  both  spoke  in  the  rapid  dialect  of  the 
country,  with  which,  however,  long  practice  had  rendered  me  per- 
fectly familiar. 

A  dark  shade  passed  for  a  moment  over  the  handsome  face  of 
the  younger  woman,  and  she  gave  a  short,  imeasy  laugh.  ^  As  for 
that,'  she  said,  '  I  am  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  all  Stefano's 
movements,  nor  yet  for  all  the  foolish  actions  of  my — that  is,  of  Don 
Bastiano,'  she  concluded  hastily,  with  a  sort  of  gulp  in  her  throat. 
^  But  I  suppose,'  she  resumed,  returning  to  her  first  tone  of  defiance, 
^  you  have  not  called  me  from  my  house  at  such  an  hour  with  all 
this  secrecy  and  mystery  to  listen  to  the  gossip  of  the  village  about 
bygone  tales.' 

*  The  secrecy,'  said  the  first  comer,  turning  to  her  with  a  frown 
of  stern  significance,  '  is  for  your  sake,  not  for  mine,  for  I  have  that 
to  say  to  you,  Gioconda  della  Marinella,  which  the  walls  might  have 
ears  to  hear  and  tongues  to  carry  to  your  detriment,  not  to  mine.' 

A  sudden  pallor,  like  a  breath  passing  over  a  mirror,  dulled  for 
a  moment  the  richer  glow  of  the  other  woman's  face,  and  the 
hand  she  held  on  her  breast  closed  on  it  with  a  convulsive  pres- 
sure. Nevertheless,  she  still  tried  to  assert  herself,  and  to  aissume 
a  daring  tone  of  injured  innocence.  *I  do  not  understand  you. 
Donna  Filome,  nor  of  what  you  mean  to  accuse  me,  though  your  motive 
is  plain  enough.  I  am  a  free  woman  now,  and  all  the  world  may  know 
that  Stefano  wrote  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  promising  to  marry  me  on 
his  return.  They  may  know,  too,  that  when  his  ship  passed  the 
point  this  morning,  on  her  way  to  Naples,  the  signal  we  had  agreed 
on  was  flying  in  the  rigging,  that  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and 
that  in  a  few  days  more  I  s^U  be  his  wife.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  it,  nor  is  he.'  She  spoke  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of 
almost  insolent  triumph,  and  fixed  her  eyes  defiantly  on  her  com- 
panion's face,  but  had  to  lower  them  as  the  elder  woman  turned  on 
her  with  a  fierce  flash  of  scorn  and  ftuy. 

'  Woman  !  you  shall  never  be  his  wife,  and  you  know  why.  Five 
years  ago  I  was  free;  I,  who  had  loved  him  all  his  life,  and  he 
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would  have  married  me — ^he  was  certain  to  do  so — ^when  you  came 
between  us.  You  won  him  from  me  with  your  arts  and  your  effron- 
tery ;  I  was  cast  aside  and  forgotten,  but  I  have  bided  miy  Ume,  and 
now  it  has  come/ 

She  bent  towards  her  like  a  serpent  about  to  strike  its  prey,  and 
hissed  a  word  into  her  ear.  It  was  but  a  whisper^  yet  it  reached 
me  in  the  farthest  recess  of  the  grotto,  making  my  pulses  stand  still 
in  sympathetic  horror. 

*  Awel^natrice  ! ' 

Its  effect  on  Gioconda  was  instantaneous.  In  a  moment  she 
seemed  to  collapse  together,  staggering  backwards,  and  putting  out 
a  hand  against  the  wall  to  support  herself.  Bloom  and  youth  and 
beauty  faded  from  her  face,  and  left  in  their  place  an  ashy  mask  of 
blank  despair. 

Filomena  was  pitiless  in  her  triumph,  and  went  on  with  a  sar- 
donic smile :  '  You  did  not  see  me  in  Don  Pepino's  shop  in  Sorrento, 
last  April,  when  your  husband  was  ill  with  fever,  and  you  bought  the 
poison  to  clear  the  house  of  rats.  You  never  knew  that  I  guessed 
your  purpose,  followed  you  home  in  the  twilight,  and,  slipping  in 
after  you,  hid  myself  in  the  little  wood  closet  with  the  glass  pane  in 
the  door.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  there  ? — the  seasonings  put  in 
the  sick  man's  soup,  the  affectionate  wife  persuading  him  to  take  it 
I  think  there  is  no  need,  nor  to  remind  you  that  Don  Bastiano  died 
next  day — of  fever,  of  course.' 

The  miserable  woman,  who  had  feebly  extended  her  hand,  as  if  to 
shield  herself  from  the  terrible  words  of  her  accuser,  but  without 
attempting  to  contradict  them,  now  flung  herself  on  the  ground 
before  her  in  abject  entreaty,  and  appealed  to  her  in  a  hoarse,  broken 
voice :  '  Spare  me,  Filome,  and,  as  you  hope  for  mercy  for  yourself, 
have  some  pity  on  my  despair.  Would  you  kill  Ste&no,  would  you 
break  his  heart,  you  who  loved  him  once  ?  Oh,  you  do  not  know 
what  this  blow  will  be  to  him,  who  is  coming  home  to  me  as  his 
promised  wife ! ' 

The  wretched  creature  did  not  see  that  every  word  she  spoke  was 
but  steeling  her  rival's  heart  against  her,  and  would  have  gone  on 
with  protestations  of  Stefano's  attachment  to  her  as  a  plea  for  mercy, 
if  her  accuser  had  not  cut  her  short  by  turning  from  her  with  an  air 
of  scorn  and  disgust,  saying :  *  Vile  woman,  do  you  think  I  would 
allow  Stefano  to  make  you  his  wife,  knowing  you  to  be  what  you  are  ? 
Do  you  think  he  will  not  thank  me  for  saving  him  from  such  a  fete  ? ' 

Gioconda  put  her  hand  to  her  head  like  one  stunned,  and 
staggered  to  her  feet,  murmuring,  ^It  was  for  his  sake — for  his 
sake.' 

At  that  moment  a  man's  voice  rang  through  the  night  air  with- 
out, calling  her  name  with  an  unmistakable  thrill  of  passion  in  its 
tone,  *  Gioconda,  Gioconda  mia  I '  and  a  hurried  step  was  heard 
approaching.  Even  at  that  terrible  crisis  the  presence  of  her  lover 
had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  guilty  woman,  and  her  conmionplaee 
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comeliness  was  transfigured  to  positive  loveliness  by  the  soft  suffusion 
that  overspread  her  face  like  a  rosy  dawn.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
still  like  one  entranced,  then,  almost  shrieking  his  name,  rushed  out 
to  meet  him. 

We  heard,  the  woman  within  and  I,  the  mingled,  inarticulate 
sounds  of  their  rapturous  greeting,  then  a  rapid  interchange  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  in  which  he  explained  that  he  had  just  arrived 
from  Naples,  and  had  heard  from  the  farm  servant  that  she  was  gone 
down  to  the  beach,  and  lastly  Gioconda's  voice  saying  hurriedly, 
'  But  let  us  return  ;  you  must  want  some  supper.' 

*  Supper ! '  he  exclaimed  joyously,  '  why,  the  welcome  of  your 
eyes  and  lips  warms  my  heart  more  than  meat  or  wine.  But,'  he 
said,  with  a  sudden  accent  of  suspicion  as  he  noticed  the  light  for 
the  first  time,  '  whom  have  we  here  ?     Who  is  in  the  grotto  ? ' 

'  I  am  here,  Stefano,'  said  Filomena,  whose  fece  during  the  last 
few  minutes  had  seemed  to  grow  aged  and  withered  with  mental 
suffering,  and  who  now  stepped  forward  to  meet  him  on  the  threshold ; 

*  I  am  here  to  tell  you  what  the  woman  is  whom  you  propose  to 
marry.' 

The  man  who  now  stood  between  these  two  women — the  cause  of 
their  bitter  mutual  hatred — was  well  fitted  by  nature  to  be  the  object 
of  such  rivalry.  I  had  recognised  in  him  an  old  friend,  for  in  the 
intervals  of  his  vo^rages,  while  plying  his  avocations  as  a  fisherman 
and  boatman  of  Sorrento,  he  had  rowed  me  on  many  an  excursion, 
and  served  me  many  a  time  as  model.  In  the  latter  respect  he  was 
indeed  invaluable  to  me,  as  he  was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
humanity  I  had  ever  seen,  from  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
strength  and  symmetry  in  bis  frame.  While  the  muscles  of  his  neck 
and  shoulders  were  powerful  as  those  of  a  bison,  his  head  and  limbs 
were  set  vdth  the  lightness  and  grace  of  a  young  Apollo,  and  he 
would  move  imder  a  weight  which  might  have  staggered  a  Constan- 
tinople porter  with  the  rhythmical  step  of  a  dancing  faun.  Brown 
as  an  Arab,  with  small,  mobile  features  and  kindling  dark  eyes,  he 
showed  no  trace  of  years,  although  I  knew  him  to  be  seven  or  eight 
and  thirty,  for  in  these  regions,  while  the  women  wither  almost  before 
maturity,  the  men  seemed  gifted  with  the  immortal  youth  of  the 
gods  of  Greece,  and  the  Sorrento  boatman,  beside  the  woman,  who, 
though  of  his  own  age,  looked  like  his  mother,  seemed  in  the  earliest 
prime  of  manhood. 

When  Gioconda  saw  him  confronted  with  her  rival,  she  seized  his 
arm  and  tried  to  drag  him  away,  crying  in  a  tone  of  agonised  appeal, 

*  No,  no,  Stefano  !  come  away  and  do  not  listen  to  her.  Do  not  be- 
lieve what  she  says  ;  she  hates  me,  she  is  jealous ! '  But  he  shook  him- 
self free  with  a  start  of  surprise.  *  What  is  this  ?  what  is  there  that 
I  am  not  to  listen  to  ? '  Then  turning  on  her  with  a  sudden  fierce  flash 
of  doubt,  *  Woman,  have  you  been  false  to  me  ? '  he  cried. 

*  False  to  you,  Stefano— never,  never !  too  true,  too  true ! '  she 
added  half  inaudibly  as  if  to  herself.   He  put  his  arm  round  her  caress- 
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ingly,  and  turned  angrily  to  the  other  woman :  ^  Then  of  what  do  you 
accuse  her  ? ' 

And  Filomena,  stem  and  relentless  as  a  recording  angel :  *  Of  the 
murder  of  her  husband.' 

Stefano  started  like  a  man  shot  to  the  heart.  '  It  is  felse,'  he 
cried,  ^  it  is  impossible ;  it  is  a  vile,  cruel  calunmy,  Giooonda- 


But  Gioconda  had  sunk  on  the  ground,  and  clasping  his  knees^ 
with  her  face  hidden  against  them,  was  sobbing  Utterly. 

^It  is  true,  Stefano,'  said  Filomena.  There  was  a  mcmient's 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  loud  sobs  of  the  culprit  at  her  lover's 
feet,  and  by  his  muttered  ejaculations,  as  he  strove  to  realise  to  him- 
self the  full  force  of  the  ghastly  revelation. 

^  She  murdered  him  ! '  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely ;  ^  saints  in  Para*- 
dise  I  And  I  would  have  married  her  with  his  blood  on  her  hands  V 
And  stooping  down,  he  tried  almost  roughly  to  free  himself  firom  her 
clasp.  She  raised  her  face,  tear-stained  and  wobegone,  to  his: 
*  And  do  you  condemn  me,  Stefiemo — ^you,  for  whom  I  did  it  ?  * 

He  shuddered  visibly,  but  answered  her  more  gently,  ^  I  do  not 
condemn  you,  Gioconda,  for  I  feel  as  if  the  guilt  of  blood  rested  on 
us  both;  but  all  the  seas  could  not  divide  us  so  eflfectually  as 
this  act  of  yours.  I  would  I  had  been  dead,  I  would  we  had  botk 
been  smitten  by  Heaven's  lightning,  ere  you  had  lived  to  do  and  I  to 
hear  it.  There  was  no  love  lost  between  me  and  poor  Bastiano,  yet  I 
swear  I  would  cheerfully  give  my  right  hand — nay,  life  itself — ^to  see 
him  stand  before  me  now.'  He  raised  his  hand  to  heaven  as  he  spoke, 
while  the  wretched  woman  at  his  feet  cowered  visibly. 

Yet  in  a  voice  broken  by  dry,  tearless  sobs  she  strove  to  exculpate 
herself,  and  went  on,  straining  her  eyes  on  his  face.  *  Stefano,  you 
are  too  hard  on  me ;  if  you  knew  the  life  I  led  you  would  understand 
how  I  was  tempted.  Married  at  sixteen  without  any  choice  of  my 
own — before  I  knew  what  it  meant — I  learned  too  late,  too  late.  Ajt 
first  he  was  kind,  then  came  suspicions,  taunts,  a  life  like  a  waking 
nightmare.  He  never  let  me  out  of  his  sight  for  a  moment — ^he 
dogged  my  movements — until  I  grew  to  loathe  his  very  footstep, 
his  shadow,  the  ground  he  trod  on.  Yet  while  you  were  at  home  I 
could  bear  it — we  met — ^and  if  I  only  passed  you  in  the  street  I  lived 
in  the  thought  of  it  for  days.  He  always  could  tell  by  my  fiuse  when 
I  had  seen  you.  You  were  my  heaven  on  earth — my  paradise  in 
the  midst  of  torments.' 

*  An  evil  paradise,  Gioconda,  that  has  led  to  this.' 

'  But  when  you  went  away,  I  seemed  to  be  left  alone  in  the  dark 
with  that  man;  my  life  was  a  prison  to  me,  and  he  my  gaoler. 
Then  came  the  thought  of  deliverance — a  way  out — and  it  fastened 
on  my  mind  by  day  and  night,  until  what  I  did  seemed  scarcely  more 
real  than  what  I  had  acted  out  in  my  thoughts  so  many  times  before. 
I  should  be  acting  it  over  still,  but  that  my  heart  has  been  too  full  of 
love  and  joy.  You  stand  between  me  and  my  other  self,  Stefano 
— do  not  abandon  me  I '    And  again  she  embraced  his  knees  with  an 
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upturned  face  of  agony.  ^  It  is  past  and  gone,  it  can  never  be  un- 
done ;  and  if  Heaven  itself  forgives,  why  should  not  you  ? ' 

^  I  forgive,  Oioconda ;  nay,  you  have  more  to  forgive  than  I,  but 
his  shadow  parts  us  for  ever.  Heaven  knows  it  is  not  for  me  to 
preach  to  you,  but  try  and  repent,  poor  woman — repent,  and  forget 
me,  who  am  part  of  your  guilt.' 

'  I  do  not  know  how  to  repent,'  she  said  despairingly ;  *•  I  can  never 
wish  him  back.  I  have  given  my  soul  for  you;  I  know  no  other 
good.' 

^  You  should  speak  to  the  priest,'  he  said, '  he  will  know  better 
how  to  help  you,  and  in  time — when  I  am  gone * 

'  But  you  must  not  go,  Stefano,'  she  wailed ;  <  we  need  never  marry, 
as  you  say  so.  I  will  never  ask  it  of  you  again.  I  will  never  even 
speak  to  you,  if  you  desire  it,  but  at  least  let  me  see  your  face  some- 
times ;  let  me  think  that  once  in  a  month — in  two  months — ^in  a 
year,  I  may  look  upon  it  even  from  a  distance.    This  is  all  my  life.' 

*  No,  no,  Gioconda,'  he  said,  *  that  could  never  be ;  we  are  not  of 
those  who  could  meet  and  keep  apart ;  it  could  have  but  one  ending, 
and  that  would  be  renewed  guilt,  for  no  vows  before  the  altar  could 
bless  a  past  like  ours.  You  are  young  and  may  yet  have  happiness 
before  you,  but  not  with  Stefano.  It  is  better  for  us  both  to  part  at 
once  and  for  ever.' 

A  low  cry  broke  from  her  parted  lips,  and,  releasing  her  clasp 
of  his  feet,  she  fell  back  unconscious  on  the  ground.  He  bent  over 
her,  seeming  to  think  at  first  that  the  shock  had  killed  her,  but  saw 
she  had  only  fainted.  He  did  not  attempt  to  raise  her,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself,  *  Were  I  to  touch  her  it  were  all  undone,  and  I 
should  forget  all  but  the  old  love.  Adieu,  unhappy  one,  adieu,  for 
ever  I ' 

He  turned  to  the  elder  woman  and  said,  ^  Filom^,  you  have  little 
cause  to  wish  me  well,  but  we  were  bom  the  same  year,  we  were  play- 
fellows as  children,  and  by  those  memories,  if  by  no  others,  I  conjure 
you  before  I  go  to  promise  me  to  keep  her  secret,  to  save  her  from 
further  exposure.' 

^  I  promise,  Stefano,'  said  Filomena,  with  a  wistful,  famished 
look  in  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them  to  his  face.  But  before  she  had 
completed  the  words  he  had  disappeared  into  the  night,  and  his 
rapidly  retreating  footsteps  were  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

When  Gioconda  opened  her  eyes,  she  found  herself  supported  in 
the  unloving  arms  of  her  rival,  and  pushing  them  aside,  she  staggered 
to  her  feet,  and  with  a  scared,  bewildered  look,  rushed  out  of  the 
grotto.  Wlien  the  elder  woman  tried  to  follow  her,  she  turned  on  her 
like  an  animal  at  bay :  ^  Leave  me  alone,'  she  said,  '  or  I  will  kill 
you  too.' 

Filomena  returned  within  the  cavern,  and  remained  son>e 
minutes  in  an  attitude  of  meditation,  soliloquising  half  aloud :  ^  I 
thought  he  would  have  yielded,'  she  said,  ^  and  then  I  should  have 
had  to  denounce  her  to  the  authorities.    Poor  fool !  I  had  her  com- 
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pletely  in  my  power ;  but,  alas  I  what  am  I  the  better  for  my 
triumph  ?  I  have  lost  him  for  ever.'  And,  throwing*  herself  on  the 
ground,  she  laid  her  cheek  on  the  spot  where  he  had  stood,  and  moaned 
aloud.  ^  I  loved  him  better  than  she,  yet  he  left  me  without  a  look. 
Alas  I  alas !  why  cannot  the  past  come  back,  or  our  hearts  at  least 
grow  old  with  our  faces  ? '  Then,  rising  to  her  feet,  she  took  her 
lamp  and  went  out,  leaving  the  cave  in  darkness. 

This  singular  scene  had  been  enacted  in  my  presence  in  far  le^ 
time  than  it  takes  to  read  it ;  for  question  and  answer,  interchanged 
in  the  rapid  Sorrentine  dialect,  had  followed  each  other  with  the 
vehemence  of  impassioned  dialogue,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  elapsed  from  the  time  Filomena  had  appeared  on  the 
scene  to  her  quitting  it,  last  of  the  actors  in  the  brief  tragedy.  A 
strange  feeling  of  unreality  came  over  me  when  she  had  gone, 
leaving  me  in  silence  and  darkness  once  more,  and  I  half  believed 
that  what  I  had  seen  had  been  but  a  singnlarly  vivid  dream.  Under 
this  impression,  improbable  as  it  may  seem,  I  fell  asleep  again, 
and  only  woke  when  the  morning  light  summoned  me  from  my 
impromptu  couch. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  much 
to  the  relief  of  my  good  landlord,  who  had  been  in  considerable  trouMe 
about  me. 

The  day  passed,  and  though  my  mind  was  busy  about  my  strange 
nocturnal  experience,  I  heard  nothing  that  could  throw  light  on  it, 
and  seriously  began  to  think  it  a  hallucination  of  disordered  fancy. 
On  the  following  morning,  however,  Antonio  came  to  me  with  a 
troubled  face,  to  announce  a  tragic  occurrence  attributed  to  the  fog — 
the  death  of  La  Gioconda  della  Marinella,  whose  body  had  l^n 
found  floating  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  near  her  home.  She  was 
supposed  to  have  lost  her  way,  and  missed  her  footing  in  the 
treacherous  atmosphere  that  night  when  she  had  disappeared ;  but 
he  shook  his  head,  and  said  there  were  other  rumours  as  well. 
People  would  talk,  and  it  was  said  that  Stefano,  the  sailor,  who 
was  to  marry  her,  had  returned  late  that  night,  but  had  started 
immediately  again  for  Naples,  and  some  people  conjectured  that 
there  had  been  a  quarrel,  and  that  she  had  made  away  with  herself 
in  consequence.  Don  Antonio,  however,  declined  to  commit  himself 
to  any  personal  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  when  pressed  with 
questions  resorted  to  the  invariable  Italian  formula  for  evading 
inconvenient  interrogations — a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  cfti 
lo  sa'i'' 

The  sad  occurrence,  on  which  the  scene  at  which  I  had  involun- 
tarily assisted  threw  so  lurid  a  light,  made  a  profound  impression  on 
me  ;  and  though  the  unhappy  woman,  in  her  confused  and  distracted 
state  of  mind,  might  well  have  come  by  her  end  accidentally,  the 
mere  death  of  the  erring  creature,  while  still  under  the  influence 
of  disordered  passion  and  recent  crime,  was  in  itself  sufficiently 
terrible  without  the  added  suspicion  of  suicide. 
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Of  the  other  actors  in  the  drama  of  guilt  little  remains  to  be  told. 
Stefano,  the  handsome  sailor,  whose  manly  graces  had  had  so  fatal 
an  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  two  women,  never  returned  to  his 
native  country,  but  settled  in  America,  where  he  is,  I  believe, 
prosperous.  Whether  that  scene  on  the  beach  of  La  Marinella  ever 
rises  before  him  to  haunt  his  memory  in  the  world  across  the  sea 
may  be  left  to  the  reader's  conjecture,  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely 
that  the  dark  past  is  submerged,  if  not  obliterated,  by  the  fresh 
current  of  a  new  life. 

Filomena  lives  on  alone  in  the  village  of  Massa  Lubrense,  a  soured 
and  prematurely  aged  woman,  shunned  by  her  neighbours  because 
they  dread  in  her  the  sinister  power  o{  2l  jettairice* 

And  the  winter  tunny  fishery  goes  on  as  usual  outside  the  little 
cove  where  the  great  net  encloses  a  wide  expanse  of  glistening  water, 
and  the  lesser  one  is  drawn  from  time  to  time  within  it,  as  the  boats 
go  and  come  with  much  shouting  and  gesticulation  of  their  crews ; 
and  the  rippling  surge  laces  the  rocks  with  blue  and  silver,  but  tells 
no  tales  of  the  blaze  of  passion  it  quenched,  or  the  last  agonised  cry 
of  repentance  or  despair  it  stilled  for  ever,  when  it  closed  over  the 
death  struggle  of  La  Gioconda  della  Marinella. 

£.  M.  Clebke. 
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Op  Mistakes. 

A    C!ONSOLATOBT    ESSAT. 

I  DO  not  believe  that  there  is  a  more  oommon  human  ezperieoce 
than  Repentance :  by  which  I  mean  being  heartily  sony  that  yoa 
have  done  something :  wishing  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  jw 
had  not  done  it :  wondering  how  on  earth  you  came  to  do  it :  seeing 
that  you  were  a  fool  when  you  did  it :  thinking  how  differently  you 
would  do  if  you  had  another  chance.  The  experience  is  never  other 
than  painful  and  humbling :  but  sometimes  it  is  as  bitter  and  heart- 
breaking as  any  that  can  be  known  by  man. 

Probably  most  men  have  a  profound  belief  that  they  took  the 
wrong  turning  in  the  chief  choices  of  their  life.  They  made  a  mise^ 
able  mistake.  They  would  not  do  the  same  again.  They  wear  them- 
selves with  unavailing  regrets.  They  fancy  it  was  in  them  to  come 
to  far  more  than  they  have  come  to :  and  to  have  lived  a  &r  h^^ier 
life.  A  young  man  walks  about,  thinking  what  he  is  to  do  in  tlie 
years  before  him,  which  (of  course)  are  to  be  very  many :  making 
quite  sure  that  he  is  to  avoid  all  that  (he  now  knows)  embittered  the 
lives  of  his  parents :  and  to  come  to  a  great  deal.  An  older  man,  not 
very  old,  walks  scbout  heavily,  wishing  he  had  not  done  the  thing  he 
did  at  most  of  the  chief  junctures :  seeing  what  a  poor  thing  he  has 
made  of  it  all :  wishing  he  had  his  life  before  him  to  begin  again: 
when  in  all  the  main  things  he  would  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  he 
has  done. 

There  are  wonderfully  successful  men,  with  whom  this  is  not  so: 
who  have  got  on  in  a  fashion  which  astonishes  themselves :  who  at 
critical  times  were  marvellously  guided  right :  who  have  risen  just 
about  as  high  as  may  be  in  this  life  and  world.  But  these  men  are  so 
very  few,  and  so  entirely  exceptional,  that  we  need  not  take  them 
into  accoimt  in  speaking  of  average  humanity. 

And  neither,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  need  we  here  think 
much  of  those  mortals  who  have  made  an  utter  ravelment  of  their 
life,  and  turned  everything  to  bitterness.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
average  grumbling  soul,  who  merely  thinks  he  might  have  done 
better,  and  made  more  of  himself  and  his  chances.  ITiere  are  those 
who  say  to  themselves,  in  unutterable  sadness, — *  I  had  my  chance,  I 
missed  it :  I  tied  a  millstone  round  my  neck,  I  can  never  be  deliver^ 
from  it :  I  had  the  fairest  prospects,  I  blighted  them  utterly :  What  a 
fool  I  was  I  But  I  have  suflfered  for  it,  God  knows.'  That  is  the 
moan  of  some :  of  many.  They  do  not  say  it.  But  they  think  it 
and  feel  it  night  and  day. 

My  purpose  is  to  write  a  consolatory  essay.     I  think  it  may  be 
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done  here.  I  should  like  to  get  hold  of  a  good  many  folk  who  undergo 
the  pangs  of  needless  repentance,  and  keep  themselves  habitually  in  a 
misery  for  which  there  is  little  reason  :  no  reason. 

Of  course,  if  everything  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  mistake,  and 
mourned  over  as  such,  which  was  not  the  very  wisest  thing  you  could 
have  done  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  admitted  at  once  that 
all  life  is  a  series  of  mistakes.  The  very  astutest  man  is  a  blunderer. 
The  wisest  of  men  did  many  extremely  silly  things.  But  if  you  did 
your  best  at  the  time,  with  the  light  yau  had  :  and  if  you  be  not  an 
absolute  fool,  nor  flighty  and  hasty  beyond  ordinary  humanity :  it  is 
not  probable  that  what  you  did  was  entirely  idiotic :  it  is  sure  not  to 
have  been  grievously  wrong  in  morality :  and  there  is  no  reason,  as 
there  is  no  good,  in  looking  back  upon  it  with  paralysing  and  unser- 
viceable regret. 

I  know,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  all  sights  is  to  see  a  sufferer 
declare  that  it  is  hMefr  as  it  is:  sometimes  the  words  are  far  better 
as  it  is:  when  you  know  well  that  the  sufferer  could  give  you  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  thinking  so.  We  cleave,  in  dark  times,  with  a 
touching  tenacity,  to  the  things  we  wish  were  true :  to  the  things 
which  (to  say  the  fact)  we  are  pretty  well  broken-hearted  because  we 
know  not  to  be  true.  Many  good  people  fancy  that  faith  in  God's 
Providence  consists  in  believing  certain  things  without  any  reason : 
in  believing  certain  things  although  you  see  quite  plainly  they  can- 
not be  true.  If  we  could  really  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  better  as 
it  is :  or  even  that  it  is  just  as  well  as  it  is  :  it  would  make  an  end  of 
the  useless  regrets  and  self-upbraidings  which  are  far  more  than  you 
would  think  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  many  mortals,  not  by  any  means 
disreputable,  and  very  fairly  well  to  do.  And  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  I  desire  gently  to  push  you,  friendly  reader,  who  have  reached 
middle  age  or  more.  I  believe,  though  we  have  all  made  mistakes 
innumerable,  and  taken  the  wrong  turning  many  times,  yet,  if  we 
have  been  industrious  and  conscientious,  just  about  as  much  has  been 
made  of  us  as  it  was  in  us  to  be  made ;  and  as  for  our  place  and  work 
in  life,  and  all  the  surroundings,  things  are  just  as  well  as  they  are  as 
without  some  miracle  of  luck  they  could  have  been.  And  had  the 
miracle  of  luck  come :  had  we,  spite  of  the  most  unpromising  antece- 
dents, and  the  most  commonplace  constitution,  been  pitchforked  to  an 
elevation  which  was  extraordinary,  however  little  extraordinary  we 
ourselves  were :  should  we  have  been  so  much  the  better  for  it  ? 
Would  our  life  have  been  evenly  joyous,  though  purple-clad  flunkeys 
continually  addressed  us  as  Your  Ghrace :  or  though  half-savage  iron- 
workers earned  for  us  four  hundred  thousand  a  year  ?  I  think  we 
should  soon  have  got  accustomed  to  it.  Some  of  us  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  it. 

Let  it  here  be  suggested  that  what  mild  consolation  is  to  be  pro- 
posed in  these  pages  is  not  meant  for  the  hapless  few  who  have 
utterly  spoiled  their  life.  That  may  be  done.  We  have  all  seen  it 
done,  only  too  often.     But  one  may  say,  as  a  rule,  it  is  done  only  by 
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wrong-doing :  by  grievous  wrong-doing.  For  to  do  what  is  wrong  is 
always  a  mistake :  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side 
here.  No  doubt  very  many  of  those  most  wretched  ones  who  havt 
sunk  to  the  depths  of  shame  and  degradation,  never  had  a  chance  of 
anything  better  :  and  the  awful  phenomenon  of  Lruck  never  seems  s-o 
awful  as  when  it  bids  poor  men  and  women  to  be  morally  evil  here: 
and  then,  as  some  would  have  it,  go  to  be  worse  and  more  miserable 
elsewhere.  But  though  the  plea  may  be  put  forward  that  some  were 
born  and  educated  into  wrong  and  wretchedness,  the  consolation  b 
not  forthconaing  in  this  case  that  it  is  no  great  matter,  and  that 
things  are  nearly  as  well  as  they  are.  Then,  besides  wrong-doing,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  all  life  may  be  blighted  by  folly.  But  it  is 
generally  by  specially  perverse  and  obstinate  folly :  as  when  a  spoiled 
young  woman  marries  a  blackguard  against  all  warning  :  and  very 
speedily  finds  she  has  made  a  miserable  and  irremediable  mistake. 
Even  for  such  cases  there  is  hope :  the  case  of  no  mortal  is  desperate. 
But  such  cases  must  go  up  for  more  potent  treatment :  and  thou^ 
something  can  be  made  of  them,  it  will  not  be  here.  To  fidrlj 
wipe  off  the  stain,  and  be  delivered  from  the  misery,  such  human  beings 
will  have  to  begin  again,  far  away.  Here,  they  will  have  to  walk  apart, 
to  walk  softly :  the  face  can  never  be  unabashed,  as  once  :  the  heart 
can  never  be  light  as  in  innocence.  Farther  than  Australia,  for 
further,  is  the  country  where  a  fresh  start  will  be  given  to  such  as 
threw  away  their  single  chance  here.  My  patients  must  be  those  who 
can  be  more  simply  treated :  and  for  whom  infinitely  less  drastic 
remedies  will  avail :  those  who  chafe  under  the  inconveniences  of  their 
way  of  life :  regret  their  choice  of  a  profession :  think  they  might 
have  accepted  that  pretty  country  parish  with  a  small  living  which 
was  offered  last  year  but  declined :  wish  they  had  not  fixed  their 
home  in  a  region  where  the  east  wind  very  commonly  blows :  lament 
that  they  turned  aside  from  a  career  in  which  their  associates  would 
have  been  people  of  culture,  to  abide  among  folk  who  without  evil 
intentions  rub  them  hourly  against  the  grain :  pine  for  green  trees 
and  grassy  paths  while  it  is  in  fact  given  them  to  continually  walk 
upon  paving-stones :  possibly  cherish  the  delusive  belief  that  if  they 
had  married  some  one  not  seen  for  five-and-twenty  years,  their  lives 
would  have  been  all  sunshine  and  music  and  romance. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  to  begin  with,  that  probably  no  man,  living 
or  departed,  ever  made  one  of  the  great  choices  of  his  life,  without 
finding  out,  as  time  went  on,  that  manifold  cares  and  troubles  came 
of  the  choice  he  made.  And,  under  the  vain  illusion  that  if  one  did 
but  choose  wisely,  there  need  be  no  cares  nor  troubles,  but  that  we 
might  live  happily  ever  after,  the  man  who  has  met  this  disap- 
pointing experience  fancies  he  would  have  been  all  right  had  he  taken 
the  other  turn  where  the  path  diverged — gone  into  a  different  profes- 
sion, married  another  woman,  selected  another  life-work,  dwelt  among 
other  scenes,  lived  in  a  cathedral  close  instead  of  a  Scotch  parish, 
worshipped  habitually  at  Wells  instead  of  in  the  parish  kirk  of  Drum- 
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sleekie.  I  think  I  know  men,  more  than  two  or  three,  who  make 
themselves  very  unhappy  upon  many  days,  lamenting  what  they 
esteem  as  the  mistaken  choices  they  have  made,  possibly  many  a  year 
ago,  whose  consequences  will  never  be  escaped  in  this  world.  And  I  am 
quite  sure  such  would  be  much  the  better  for  being  reminded  of  this 
very  plain  truth  and  fact,  very  generally  forgotten.  Many  men  hasten 
to  conclude  that  a  thing  was  a  mistake,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
done,  whenever  they  find  that  trouble  comes  of  it :  even  inevitable 
trouble,  which  might  have  been  foreseen  and  should  have  been  allowed 
for :  such  men  forgetting  altogether  that  ten  times  or  fifty  times  as 
much  trouble  would  certainly  have  followed  if  they  had  not  done  that 
thing.  They  forget  that  in  nearly  every  worldly  choice,  there  is  a 
choice  of  evils.  You  escape  toothache  by  going  through  the  pain  of 
having  a  tooth  pulled  out.  I  behold,  oftentimes,  a  statue  of  white 
marble,  a  kneeling  figure,  on  whose  head  an  angel  is  setting  the 
golden  crown  of  the  martyr.  It  was  a  friendly  view  of  the  case  to 
represent  that  good  man  as  such :  but  even  the  friends  who  thus 
represented  his  great  reward  exhibit,  in  relief  below  the  calm  image, 
a  truculent  little  party  engaged  (they  took  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
about  it)  in  shooting,  stabbing,  and  beating  down  to  death  the  poor 
old  suflFerer.  You  could  not  have  that  grand  crown  unless  by  going 
through  these  experiences  first.  Then,  further :  there  are  few  choices  in 
this  world  where  all  the  reasons  are  on  one  side.  Sometimes  there 
may  be  fourteen  reasons  for  doing  a  thing,  and  fifteen  for  not  doing 
it  2  and  the  reasons  must  not  merely  be  counted,  which  is  hard ;  but 
weighed^  which  is  infinitely  harder.  It  does  not  follow  at  all  that 
you  made  a  mistake  in  life  when  you  took  that  course  which  has 
landed  you  in  many  anxieties  and  sorrows.  Far  more  and  greater 
might  have  found  you,  had  you  taken  any  other  course  which  was 
in  feet  open  to  you.  It  is  a  very  plain  counsel  of  homely  sense,  but 
it  is  not  a  whit  the  less  a  counsel  most  needful  to  many :  Think 
when  you  are  unhappy  because  you  turned  to  the  Eight,  how  things 
would  have  been  had  you  gone  to  the  Left.  The  result  will  very  likely 
be  that  you  will  find  you  have  been  repenting,  accusing  yourself,  and 
bemoaning  your  folly,  with  very  little  reason.  Think,  too,  that  the 
evils  which  are  present  to  you  are  keenly  felt :  the  evils  which  do  not 
touch  you  are  Ughtly  regarded.  The  thorn,  which  has  stuck  itself 
into  your  hand,  is  a  much  more  real  and  serious  matter  than  a  much 
bigger  thorn  which  you  merely  look  at,  having  been  desired  to  con- 
sider how  you  would  like  it  stuck  into  you. 

A  good  many  men  live  under  the  conviction  that  they  made  a  sad 
mistake  when  they  chose  their  profession.  Sometimes  this  conviction 
comes  through  finding  or  fancying  that  their  abilities,  such  as  they 
are,  would  have  had  a  better  field  elsewhere.  Sometimes  it  comes  of 
nothing  more  serious  than  that  they  see  some  other  walk  of  life 
which  has  greater  worldly  attractions  or  advantages.  And  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  it  is  hard  for  any  mortal  to  feel  himself  condemned  to 
spend  his  days  in  doing  work  which  he  dislikes,  and  which  he  does 
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budly,  while  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  which  he  would  delight  and 
which  he  might  do  well.     There  are  misplaced  men ;  lamely  doing 
imcongenial  duty,  who  had  it  in  them  to  do  something  else  excel- 
lently.    And  I  do  not  know  any  man  more  to  be  envied  than  one 
who,  in  advancing  years,  when  the  realities  are  known  by  much  expe- 
rience, yet  feels  that  were  the  choice  to  be  made  again    lie  would 
select  his  life-work,  with  all  its  disadvantages  and  cares,  more  reso- 
lutely than  even  when  he  chose  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
It  was  touching  to  read  in  the  biography  of  one  whose  place  in  hfe 
was  anything  but  what  is  generally  esteemed  an  enviable  one,  how  on 
one  of  his  last  days  he  said  to  a  friend  who  was  by,  *  Man,  don't  you 
know  what  it  is  to  like  yoiu:  work,  and  to  wish  to  be  at  it  ?  *     Yet 
even  that  man,  though  thus  liking  his  work,  did  not  hesitate  to  sav 
to  such  as  knew  him  well,  that  if  he  had  to  begin  life  again  he  would 
give  himself  indeed  to  the  same  work,  but  amid  quite  diflFerent  sur- 
roundings and  under  a  wholly  different  commission.     I  know  a  walk 
in  life  which  numbers  among  the  men  who  have  to  pursue  it  a  veiy 
considerable  number  of  persons  of  high  ability  and  culture.     It  is  a 
singular  and  sad  fact  that  nearly  all  the  best  among  them  regret  that 
they  are  there.     They  are  profoundly  dissatisfied.     I  know  nearlv 
every  man   of  mark  among  them :  many  a  time  have  I  heard  the 
words,  '  If  I  had  to  begin  my  life  again,  it  would  not  be  here.'     And 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  system 
and  the  personnel  amid  which  you  live.     Further,  a  system  is  in  a 
bad  way  which  to  conciliate  the  stupidest  and  sourest  of  its  supporters 
alienates  all  its  best  and  worthiest  sons.     Yet,  I  often  think  that  the 
persons   I  have  in  view  are   (most  of  them)  entirely  mistaken  in 
thinking  they  made  a  mistake  in  their  choice  of  life.     With  all  its 
drawbacks,  the  system  under  which  they  live  has  given  them  room  to 
grow  as  probably  no  other  would  have  done.     They  are  much  bigger 
men  there  than  they  would  be  in  a  certain  locality  to  which  they 
sometimes  look  with  longing  eyes.     I  remember,  in  my  youth,  hear- 
ing a  man  of  gentle  and  refined  genius,  a  graceful  poet,  who  bad  X.o 
give  himself  to  the  squabbles  of  local  politics,  say,  very  sadly :  *  I 
have  missed  stays  in  life.'     In  fact,  you  could  hardly  have  found  a 
better  niche  for  him.     The  political  views  he  had  to  maintain  were 
those  which  he  heartily  believed  to  be  true :  they  did  not  take  up 
very  much  of  his  time :  and  from  the  poor  strifes  of  the  little  burgh 
the  gentle  poet  turned  with  inexpressible  delight  to  the  sanctuary  of 
noble  thoughts,  his  own  and  others,  of  which  he  kept  the  key.     He 
was  just  as  well  placed  in  life  as  a  man  so  exceptional  could  be.  Even 
so  is  it,  I  am  quite  sure,  with  certain  whom  I  will  not  name  ;  who 
fancy  themselves  sorrowfully  misplaced.     They  are   doing  a   good 
work.     They  have  the  sympathy  of  all  whose  sympathy  they  would 
value  among   the  people  they  know.      They  are  often  abused  and 
vilified  by  mortals  incapable  of  understanding  them ;  but  that  is  a 
very  mild  martyrdom.     For  those  abusive  mortals  can  do  them  no 
iharm.     And  assuredly,  when  the  souls  I  have  in  view  go  to  certain 
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regions  of  this  world,  they  meet  a  welcome  there  which  is  abundant 
recompense  for  a  good  d€»l  of  trouble  at  home.  The  very  fact  that 
they  come  from  far,  and  are  (in  a  sense)  outsiders,  gains  for  them  a 
reception  which  otherwise  they  could  not  have  had.  On  the  whole,  I 
do  not  in  any  way  pity  them.  They  have  what  may  well  suflBce.  In 
any  case,  they  are  (what  schoolboys  call) /ti /or  i^:  and  they  must 
make  the  best  of  things.  They  might  not  make  the  bargain  if  it 
were  to  make  again.     But  it  is  by  no  means  such  a  bad  bargain. 

I  sometimes  think  that  any  man  who  is  growing  old,  and  to 
whom  it  has  been  appointed  in  this  life  to  earn  his  own  bread, 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  find  himself  in  any  settled  and  fairly- 
creditable  vocation.  It  tends  to  make  one  so,  to  look  round  upon 
those  who  started  along  with  us,  and  to  remark  here  and  there  the 
•clever  fellow  who  would  not  settle  to  steady  work,  who  would 
not  get  into  one  of  the  recognised  grooves  of  human  aflFairs.  Such 
-clever  fellows  tend  to  be  unsteady  in  another  sense  than  lack  of 
fixity  of  aim  :  and  here,  doubtless,  is  a  main  cause  of  their  failure. 
But  even  where  this  is  not  so,  you  know  the  sorrowful  upshot  of  not 
isticking  to  the  track,  not  choosing  a  line  and  holding  to  it.  The 
Income  is  precarious :  all  incomes  are  precarious  that  are  made  up 
of  scraps.  Give  us  steady  wages,  whether  little  or  great.  You 
have  known  a  brilliant  man,  with  a  himdred  times  the  brains  of 
«ome  wealthy  mortal  who  wants  to  get  into  Parliament  (with  the 
single  purpose  of  serving  his  country),  thankful  to  earn  a  few  pounds 
by  doing  election  jobs,  writing  squill  and  canvassing :  and  meekly 
bearing  to  be  sworn  at  by  the  wealthy  mortal  in  the  hour  of  defeat. 
It  is  very  sad,  to  find  a  man  of  true  ability  and  eloquence,  and 
content  to  work  very  hard,  waiting,  like  a  cab  on  the  stand,  for 
some  one  to  hire  his  brains :  for  some  one  to  get  him  to  write  on 
«ome  subject  in  which  he  feels  no  interest,  or  to  puff  some  doing 
which  he  sees  to  be  contemptible.  And  such  a  man,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  even  if  he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  support,  must 
many  times  look  forward  to  the  future  with  fear :  thinking  of  days 
when  the  poor  wearied  brain  and  hand  will  not  be  able  to  work  any 
more,  and  when  there  will  no  longer  be  the  nerve  to  push  himself 
forward  amid  younger  and  fresher  competitors.  Surely,  thus  medi- 
tating; and  beholding  how  solid  mortals  who  never  had  half  his 
ability,  and  who  never  worked  half  so  hard,  but  who  got  into  one  of 
the  main  grooves  and  kept  to  it,  have  distanced  him  in  life, — are 
Judges,  Bishops,  or  at  the  least  are  thriving  business  men  and  rosy 
country  parsons,  filling  recognised  positions,  and  not  without  the 
confidence  thence  arising, — the  brilliant  Bohemian  that  never  would 
run  steadily  in  harness  must  feel  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  his 
choice  of  life. 

People  smile,  and  fancy  you  are  passing  into  romantic  regions, 

when  you  make  mention  of  the  mistetkes  made  by  men  and  women 

in  the  choice  of  a  partner  in  life.     But  there  is  nothing  romantic 

here :  it  is  the  most  prosaic  truth  that  this  choice  utterly  blights 
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many  lives :  converts  others  into  a  succession  of  petty  irritations  and 
humiliations  :  pulls  down  some  soaring  souls  to  a  realm  of  sordid 
details :  disappoints  and  disillusions  human  beings  as  nothing  else 
can :  and  would  eventuate  in  verv  frequent  lepentanoe  but  for  the 
blessed  power  which  is  in  decent  folk  of  reconciling  themselves  to  tbe 
inevitable,  and  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.     Yet  one  ha? 
known  a  man  to  whom  the  bitter  mistake  meant  that  he  should 
never  know  a  light  heart  any  more.     One  has  known  a  poor  girl 
when  little  more  than  a  child  (not  indeed  without   great  foUv  in 
those  who  should  have  been  her  guides),  hopelessly  ruin  all  herhfe. 
One  wonders,  thinking  how  such  choices  are  made,   that  in  manv 
cases  they  turn  out  so  welL     With  a  large  class,  one  sees  this  indis- 
soluble engagement  formed  between  young  men   and  women  who 
know  next  to  nothing  of  one  another.     And  one  remembers  that  not 
merely  principle  and  a  good  life,  but  likewise  temper,  temperament, 
likings  and  antipathies,  habits  and  tendencies,  make  or  mar  the  peace 
of  domestic  life.     A  morose,  secretive  man:    a  vain,    extravagant 
woman,  who  cannot  understand  Money :  a  feeble  creature,  who  con- 
tentedly drives  up  to  the  railway  half-an-hoiur  after  the  train  is  gone : 
an  untruthful  husband  or  wife :  I  do  not  even  name  the  firightfiil 
possibilities  of  drunkenness  or  unfaithfulness,  though  one  has  seen 
them  too  often :  what  but  a  sorrowful  resignation  to  the  inevitable  can 
there  be  where  such  things  are  ?    I  remember,  many  a  year  ago,  a 
homely  old  man  addressing  a  young  man,  lately  married,  in  the  down- 
right words, '  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  wife  has  good  health ;  for 
a  delicate  wife  is  a  great  plague  ! '     Those  who  heard  the  words 
knew  that  the  good  old  man  spoke  from  most  adequate  experience. 
It  must  be  hard  to  compose  a  historical  dissertation,  or  the  Uke,  in  a 
house  of  small  extent,  in  which  dwells  a  woman  of  the  noblest  senti- 
ments, but  at  the  present  hour  in  violent  hysterics.     *  What  is  life 
without  sentiment?'   was  the  almost  unanswerable  question   once 
addressed  to  my  friend  Smith.     But  doubtless  there  are  things  even 
more  indispensable.     As  I  wrote  these  last  words,  I  was  told  that 
Mrs.  Somebody  waited  without,  wishing  to  see  me.     I  went :  and 
beheld  a  young  face    which   should   have   been    pretty,   but    was 
haggard :  and  heard  the  words,  *  Will  you  give  me  something  for  the 
children  to-night  ?     He's  a  very  thoughtless  man  and  has  sent  me 
nothing.'     It  is  my  duty  to  know  all  about  everybody  in  this  place, 
and  I  knew  the  story  was  true.     It  was  a  sad  comment  on  what  was 
in  my  mind :   one  who  might  have  been  a  well-to-do  maidservant  of 
five-and-twenty,  as  well  lodged  and  fed  as  her  mistress,  but  who 
would   marry   an  idle   scapegrace ;  and  so  had  to   come   to-night 
begging  for  her  two  little  children.     And  the  little  incident  brought 
back  to  me,  over  many  years,  the  stem  and  worn  face  of  an  aging 
man,  whom  I  met  in  a  lonely  place,  looking  just  as  miserable  as  mau 
could  look.     He  was  earning  a  large  income,  but  his  slatternly  idiot 
of  a  wife  muddled  it  away :  the  house  was  untidy  and  comfortless  : 
and  the  gloom  of  care  never  lifted.     In  such  cases  you  cannot  go 
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back^  blot  out  the  error,  and  begin  anew.  There  is  no  second 
chance.  And  repentance,  though  very  deep,  will  not  take  away  the 
consequences  of  that  fatal  mistake.  One  has  known  instances,  more 
than  one  or  two,  where  all  that  was  possible  was  to  be  thankful 
for  that  Place,  far  distant,  where  those  who  have  failed,  irre- 
mediably, in  this  world,  may  make  a  fresh  start,  with  the  experience 
of  this  life,  and  with  all  its  lessons.  You  may  remember  a  striking 
passage  in  which  John  Stuart  Mill  says  that  one  who  had  enjoyed  a 
fair  share  of  the  blessings  of  this  life  might  (in  his  judgment)  feel 
that  the  time  had  come  to  contentedly  lie  down  to  the  eternal  rest  of 
nothingness  :  the  hard  thing  would  be  for  one  to  have  to  go  out  of 
this  life  who  had  never  truly  lived  at  all.  And  certainly,  if  one 
believed  there  was  nothing  beyond  this  world,  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  comfort  could  be  suggested  to  those  who  have,  by  a  mistaken 
choice,  involved  themselves  in  troubles  to  which  not  even  long  habit 
can  in  any  measure  reconcile ;  and  to  whom  this  life,  if  this  life  be 
all,  must  be  unmingled  bitterness.  The  consolations  of  religion  are 
the  only  consolations  which  avail  here.  And  if  there  be  no  future 
life,  there  are  no  consolations  of  religion. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that  now  and  then  one  has  found  an  old  man 
who  profoundly  believed  that  all  that  stood  between  him  and  being 
infinitely  happier  and  better  through  all  his  years  on  earth,  was  his 
having  failed  to  marry  some  special  angel  of  all  perfection*  To  the 
last,  such  have  thought  how  different  life  might  have  been.  But  if 
it  has  happened  to  you  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  woman  thus 
glorified  in  the  old  gentleman's  remembrance,  your  feeling,!  venture  ta 
say,  was  one  of  simple  astonishment.  The  old  gentleman  was  under 
a  profound  illusion.  It  was  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  the 
mirage. 

Many  fairly-educated  persons  are  not  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Milton  or  of  Bacon,  but  are  well-read  in  Dickens.  Wherefore,  an 
instance  may  be  taken  from  that  most  charming  author.  You  re- 
member what  he  esteemed  as  his  best  work :  what  certainly  contains 
a  good  deal  of  his  own  history :  *  David  Copperfield.*  You  remember 
how  Copperfield,  apparently  with  the  entire  approval  of  his  de- 
lineator, seems  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  but  married  rightly,  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  happy.  He  tells  us  that  a  vague  general 
dissatisfaction  ran  through  all  his  life  with  Dora :  a  blank  sense  of 
something  lacking,  which  might  have  been  continually  present,  and 
which  would  have  entirely  satisfied  his  spiritual  nature.  Greater 
delusion  never  was.  The  sense  of  something  lacking :  the  vague 
dissatisfaction  :  is  in  fact  the  imperfection,  the  dissatisfaction,  which 
must  be  in  this  mortal  life :  which  has  been  in  it  since  Solomon's 
days  and  before  them ;  which  foimd  its  expression  in  the  unforget- 
able  '  Vanitas  Vanitatum : '  which  hard  work  and  inmiediate 
anxiety  can  crowd  out  for  a  little  while ;  but  which  can  be  escaped  by 
no  one  for  whom  the  immediate  necessities  are  so  supplied  that  he 
has  leisure  to  look  up,  and  take  in  the  general  scope  of  all  this  life. 

3  F2 
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Copperfield*s  philosophy  really  comes  to  this :  that  for  a  man  to 
marry  the  right  person  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ^  to  heaven :  and 
further,  that  a  man  has  made  a  mesi  of  his  life  unless  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  being  evenly  and  perfectly  happy.  Of  course  this  is  absurd. 
No  skill  or  prudence  can  make  life  that :  and  though  a  good  and 
wise  wife  is  certainly  the  greatest  of  all  worldly  blessings,  to  find  such 
is  not  equal  to  getting  into  Paradise.  This  world  and  its  cares  must 
still  spread  around  you :  innumerable  anxieties  and  troubles  will  get 
at  you :  and  the  shadow  of  Parting  hangs  over,  always.  You  are  not 
carried  awav  to  a  residence 

In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure ; 
No  fears  to  beat  away — ^no  strife  to  heiJ, 
The  past  unsigh'd  for,  and  the  future  sure. 

That,  briefly  and  beautifully  stated,  is  what  we  all  want :  and,  as 
plain  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  had  here.  Copperfield  had  forgot  his 
Eccledastes.  And  in  all  likelihood,  he  had  never  read  a  certain 
famous  sentence  which  occurs  within  the  first  ten  lines  of  the 
*  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,'  and  which  is  quite  fiuniliar  to  very 
many  who  have  never  read  any  more  in  the  very  unequal  writings  of 
that  singular  Saint. 

The  sum  of  what  counsel  I  venture  to  address  to  the  reader,  ii 
simple.  Yet  it  is  needed  by  human  beings  beyond  numbering,  both 
old  and  young.  Wliat  we  need  is,  in  short,  to  take  in  and  find  out 
for  ourselves  the  truth  of  the  most  worn  commonplaces.  The  coun- 
sel is,  briefly,  Reconcile  yourself  (if  you  are  to  remain  in  this  world 
at  all)  to  the  conditions  of  your  being :  do  not  vex  yourself,  and  break 
your  heart,  struggling  against  what  is  Irremediable.  Do  not  look  to 
find  here  what  is  not  to  be  found.  Do  not  fancy  that  wiser  and  luckier 
folk  have  found  it,  and  that  you  would  have  found  it  too  but  for  some 
imhappy  mistake  you  made  at  a  critical  turning  in  your  life.  The 
mistakes  you  have  made,  if  you  be  an  ordinary  mortal  living  an 
ordinary  life,  have  not,  in  &ct,  done  your  life  much  harm.  You  are 
making  just  about  as  much  of  things  in  this  world  as  it  was  in  you  to 
make  at  all.  Make  the  best  of  the  bargain  you  have  made,  in  this 
or  that.  Doubtless  you  see  it  was  not  a  perfectly  wise  baigain.  You 
would  not  make  it  again.  Had  you  been  considerably  wiser  than 
Solomon  you  might  nev6r  have  made  it  at  all.  But  you  are  in  for  it 
now.  INIake  the  best  of  things,  in  good-nature  and  cheerfulness. 
Do  not  mope,  and  keep  thinlong,  thinking,  how  much  better  you 
might  have  done,  and  (like  Mr.  Bumble)  how  cheap  you  went.  So 
doing,  you  will  be  making  the  very  worst  of  things.  You  will  be 
deliberately  blackening  the  sky  imder  which  you  must  live  if  you  are 
to  live  at  all :  you  will  grow  into  a  curse  to  yourself  and  a  nuisance  to 
your  neighbours.  There  is  plenty  for  you  to  do :  Go  and  do  it. 
There  are  people  a  thousand  times  worse  oflF  than  you :  Try  and  help 
them.  And  for  any  sake,  do  not  be  always  thinking  about  yourself. 
Get  away  fi-om  that  unsatisfactory  subject  of  contemplation.  And  be 
quite  sure  that  if  you  have  told  yoiy        '"ial  friends,  about  ten  times 
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each,  how  unhappy  you  are  and  how  many  blunders  you  have  made, 
they  are  by  this  time  most  uncommonly  sick  both  of  you  and  them. 

Being  what  you  are,  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  you  had  not  done 
the  foolish  things  you  did,  you  would  have  done  something  else  as  bad 
or  worse.  You  married  early,  when  you  could  not  afiFord  it :  you  had 
some  anxious  years  :  days  have  been  when  it  seemed  the  poor  head 
was  to  go  under  water  altogether.  Well,  but  it  did  not.  You  have 
lived  through  these  anxieties :  Why  recall  them  ?  You  have  got  upon 
firm  ground :  Be  thankful:  It  is  far  more  and*  better  than  you 
deserve.  And  the  burden  which  lay  on  you  so  heavily  may  have 
saved  you  from  making  an  inexpressible  fool  of  yourself.  A  man  of 
sixty  dangling  after  some  silly  girl  of  five-and-twenty  is  an  amazing 
and  humbling  object  of  contemplation.  Even  he  suspects  himself  to 
be  a  fool :  everybody  around  knows  it.  Now  you,  with  your  seven 
grown-up  sons,  and  with  your  masterful  wife,  are  safe  not  to  make  a 
fool  of  yourself  in  that  particular  way.  Other  ways  are  open  to  you. 
But  not  one  which  leads  to  manifestations  quite  so  deplorable  and 
contemptible.  It  is  likely  enough  you  would  advise  a  friend  not  to 
take  the  turning  you  did.  A  man  who  has  a  mother-in-law  will 
generally  counsel  any  mortal  to  marry  an  orphan.  But  this  comes  of 
your  knowing  the  evils  you  have,  and  being  unaware  of  those  which  are 
waiting  round  the  comer,  and  from  which  no  earthly  lot  is  free.  You 
must  take  all  things  here,  your  profession,  your  wife,  your  house, 
your  horses,  your  servants,  your  native  coimtry  with  its  climate,  all 
your  environment,  for  Better  for  Worse.  A  friend  worries  you  by  little 
weaknesses :  but  he  is  better  than  no  friend  at  all.  He  may  be 
likened  to  a  gift  of  a  thousand  pounds,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  a  disadvantage  about  a  locomotive  engine 
that  it  gets  so  hot.  But  you  must  accept  the  engine  under  that 
deduction.  For  it  will  not  go  unless  it  be  so  hot.  If  you,  being  a 
human  being  living  in  this  imperfect  system  of  things,  will  break 
away  from  everything  which  has  its  inconveniences,  you  will  leave 
yourself  without  any  possessions  or  surroundings  whatsoever. 

To  speak  gravely :  One  yemarks,  in  these  advancing  years,  that  the 
great  anxiety  and  care  of  worthy  men  and  women,  growing  old,  are 
about  their  children  :  the  lesser  ones,  still  going  to  school :  the  bigger 
ones,  for  whom  you  are  seeking  an  aim  in  life,  or  who  have  gone  far 
away.  No  doubt,  if  you  had  no  children,  you  would  be  free  from 
many  anxious  thoughts.  The  income  would  go  much  farther.  The 
furniture  and  the  painting  of  your  house  would  last  much  longer. 
You  could  indulge  in  many  luxuries,  now  impossible.  You  might 
buy  books  without  stint,  and  cross  the  Alps  yearly.  But  you  would 
not  have  these  selfish  indulgences  at  the  price.  It  is  a  cheerless 
thing,  a  childless  home.  No  one  will  bear  with  you  in  the  last 
fretfulness,  and  smooth  the  last  steps  of  your  way,  like  your  ovm  boy 
or  girl.  If  there  be  in  you  any  good  at  all,  it  has  been  brought 
out  mainly  by  the  continual  presence  and  charge  of  your  children. 
And  you  have  had  gleams  of  a  piure  and  unselfish  happiness,  which 
are  unknown  in  a  lonely  life.     Had  you  kept  clear  of  the  responsi- 
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bilities  of  life,  and  given  no  hostages  to  fortune,  you  would,  no  doubt, 
Lave  presented  a  narrow  mark  to  the  shafts  of  care.  But,  unless 
you  were  a  very  poor  creature  indeed,  every  time  you  heard  the 
laughter  of  the  little  ones,  and  watched  their  winsome  ways,  their 
thoughtless  merriment,  you  would  have  felt  that  you  had  missed  the 
best  happiness  of  this  life.  And  to  do  that  of  your  own  free  will  is 
surely  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes.  Your  Ubrary  may  be  full  of 
beautifully-bound  volumes  :  your  carpets  unworn,  your  walls  unmarked 
by  little  fingers  :  no  sudden  noises  may  jar  yournerves :  no  eager  little 
face  look  in  when  you  are  in  the  very  middle  of  a  complicated  sen- 
tence, and  break  the  tenor  of  your  thoughts.  And  you  never  yet 
saw  the  childish  eyes  close  upon  this  world  :  nor  received  the  last  kiss 
from  lips  that  were  growing  cold  :  when  Somebody  (as  of  old)  ^  called 
to  Himself  a  little  child.'  You  never  knew  that  terrible  trial,  which 
no  faith  and  no  hope  could  make  anything  other.  But  neither  did 
you  ever  see  the  bright  looks  lighted  up  when  you  return  from  a  brief 
absence  :  nor  did  little  pattering  feet  rim  to  meet  you.  You  never 
were  earnestly  questioned  as  to  what  you  had  brought  :  having 
earnestly  considered  London  shop-windows  in  the  search  for  something 
to  bring.  You  may  have  been  told,  but  you  do  not  know,  as  you 
might,  that  these  little  creatures  (coming  from  where  Wordsworth 
tells  us),  whether  abiding  with  you  here  or  gone  on  before  you,  are 
the  instruments  in  the  Best  Hand  to  bring  out  the  very  best  that  can 
be  made  of  His  creatures  here.  All  that  good  is  worth  having,  even 
at  what  it  costs.  A  great  deal  has  to  be  paid  for  it,  no  doubt.  But 
imless  in  morbid  and  transient  moods  you  would  not  wish  to  have 
done  without  it. 

Let  the  teaching  of  these  pages  be  briefly  summed  up  in  a  closing 
word.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  margin  in  human  nature,  and  a  great 
power  of  recovering  itself  after  it  has  gone  wrong.  You  have  eaten 
and  drunk  many  things  that  were  bad  for  you,  yet  not  been  much 
the  worse  for  it.  And  if  your  lot  have  been  an  average  one,  you  need 
not  fancy  that  you  have  materially  spoiled  your  life,  though  you  see 
now  that  you  have  made  a  vast  niunber  of  sad  mistakes.  There  is 
comfort  to  many  now  getting  far  on  in  the  pilgrimage  in  the  thought 
that,  though  there  has  been  an  infinity  of  follies  and  blunders,  only  too 
well  remembered,  yet  in  the  upshot  things  are  just  about  as  well  with 
you  as  (your  nature  and  sunoundings  being  what  they  are)  they 
could  have  been ;  and  it  was  not  in  you  to  do  much  more  than,  in 
fact,  you  have  done. 

Therefore,  instead  of  moaning  over  days  past,  with  their  oppor- 
tunities missed,  and  their  idiotic  sayings  and  doings,  we  shall  all  set 
ourselves  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  the  days  which  yet  remain.  And 
if  there  be  blots  on  the  page  which  can  never  be  rubbed  out  where 
we  are,  there  is  the  supreme  consolation  that  some  day  we  may  hope 
to  turn  over  a  quite  new  leaf,  and  to  make  a  quite  fresh  start,  far 
away.  A.  K.  H  B. 
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SATIRE  is  to  be  found  in  all  literatures,  and  has  appeared  in  all  at 
no  very  late  date  after  their  origin.   It  is  plain,  however,  that  it 
will  find  most  exercise,  and  afford  most  study,  in  complex  and  multi- 
form states  of  society,  among  jostling  incongruities  and  distracted  aims. 
But  to  give  satire  life  and  force  more  is  needed  than  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.     There  is  needed  a  sense  of  grievance,  whether  personal 
or  public,  whether  of  Archilochus  or  of  Gower.     Satire  is  essentially 
a  weapon  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  a  minority  against  a 
majority.     There  is  always  this  spirit  in  it,  though  the  dignity  of  its 
cause  and  expression  varies  through  infinite  degrees  from  Thersites 
to  Elijah.     But  to  make  its  voice  a  power  there  must  be,  even  while 
the  abuses  it  fastens  on  are  dominant,  a  growing  conviction  some- 
where that  they  are  indeed  abuses,  or  at  least  a  growing  sense  of 
uneasiness  and   perplexity.      Among  societies  at  once  jojrful   and 
serious,  such  as  those  of  Greece  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  satire 
seems  to  appear  only  in  the  insignificant  form  of  personal  lampoon. 
It  waa  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  order  of  life  and  principles  that 
produced  the  Aristophanic  comedy,  as  it  was  the  decay  of  Catholicism 
and  the  feudal  fabric  that  produced  the  mediaeval  satire  of  which 
'  Piers  the  Plowman '  is  a  sample.     Periods  of  stability  and  sim- 
plicity have  unhappily  not  been  so  common  in  history  as  often  to 
deprive  satire  of  its  aliment.     But  never,  perhaps,  have  more  con- 
ditions  combined   to  foster  it   than  in  modem  Europe  since  the 
French  Revolution,  and  there  have  been  circumstances  peculiar  to 
England  which  have  made  this  in  many  ways  its  most  congenial 
soil.     Notwithstanding  the  insularity  of  our  race,  it  seems  to  be 
liable  at  times — possibly  from  causes  connected  with  its  mixed  origin 
— to  a  curious  difl&dence  and  division  of  the  national  mind  against 
itself,  which  appears  by  no  means  incompatible  with  its  traditional 
*  sturdiness '  and  indifference  to  foreign  opinion.     Such  indifference, 
moreover,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  repulsion  of  foreign  ideas ;  and 
the  extension  of  British  intercourse  with  other  countries — mostly  of 
a  triumphant  kind  whether  through  commerce  or  through  war — had 
the  same  effect  in  the  eighteenth  as  before  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  stimulating  the  intellectual  receptivity  and  activity  of  this  people. 
When,  however,  England  was  thus  assiuning  the  position,  which  she 
might  at  least  show  good  cause  for  considering  natural  to  her,  of  the 
foremost  pioneer  of  European  progress,  her   course  was  suddenly 
arrested  for  nearly  forty  years  by  the  reaction  caused  by  the  necessity, 
more  or  less  real,  of  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  French  Revolution, 
especially  when  it  became  embodied  in  the  Napoleonic  tyranny.   This 
forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  self-repression,  glorious 
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as  in  many  ways  it  was  externally,  could  not  but  generate  discontents, 
arising  from  a  deep  national  sense  of  £rustrati(m  and  perversion  of 
energy,  which  only  awaited  fit  spokesmen  to  express  itself  in  satire 
of  a  new  and  powerful  kind. 

If  we  consider  the  primary  requisites  of  eflfective  satire  to  be 
those  above  referred  to — in  the  first  place,  namely,  a  sense  of  the 
weaknesses  and  sins  of  contemporary  society,  and  most  especially  of 
their  ridiculous  side ;  and  secondly,  that  these  weaknesses  and  sins^ 
though  not  so  familiarly  denounced  as  to  deprive  the  satire  of  its 
originality,  should  yet  be  already  felt  by  society  as  diseases  needing 
remedy — we  must  add  as  a  third  requisite  the  power  of  expressing 
this  sense  either  by  rhetorical  denouncement  or  picturesque  exposure 
of  its  objects ;  and  as  a  fourth  the  corresponding  rhetorical  advocacy 
or  picturesque  exhibition  of  an  opposite  ideal,  continually  suggesting 
by  contrast  the  absurdity  or  vileness  of  the  folly  or  degradation 
assailed.  We  shall  be  best  able  to  discern  the  characteristics  of  the 
chief  satirists  of  our  century  and  nation  by  considering  in  what 
degree,  and  after  what  manner,  they  satisfy  these  requisites. 

In  ridicule  of  the  ridiculous  none  could  surpass  or  even  equal 
Voltaire,  nor  indeed  in  direct  exposure  of  immorality  as  manifested 
in  certain  definite  institutions,  customs,  or  beliefs*  What  fell  pecu- 
liarly to  his  English  successors  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  rather 
the  suggestion  of  unconventional  views  of  the  world  in  general, 
which  should  attract  interest  as  much  by  the  subject  as  by  the  object, 
by  the  strange  chemistry  of  the  minds  from  which  the  mocking 
and  disfiguring  light  issued,  as  well  as  by  its  effect  in  the  scene 
upon  which  it  played.  Among  these  successors  of  Voltaire  the  three 
chief  are  Byron,  Carlyle,  and  Thackeray.  All  these  were  imaginative 
artists,  more  or  less  incomplete,  as  well  as  satirists;  bat  though 
their  art  helped  their  satire,  it  was  their  satire  that  was  the  life- 
breath  of  their  art. 

To  discuss  Byron's  qualities  as  a  poet  at  any  length  would  here 
be  out  of  place,  though  some  reference  to  them  is  required.  To 
them  belongs  the  singular  if  not  unique  circumstance  that  they  have 
been  found  more  admirable  by  other  countries  than  by  his  own. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  his  plainness  and  to  his  versatility.  A  not 
imapt  comparison  might  be  made  between  his  works  and  French 
literature  as  a  whole.  Both  reach  the  first  rank  only  in  satire,  hut 
both  succeed  strikingly  in  popularising  a  great  variety  of  strains  of 
thought  and  emotion,  each  of  which  is  to  be  found  separately  ex- 
pressed elsewhere  in  more  perfection.  Byron  appealed  more  espe- 
cially to  the  southern  races  by  his  declamation,  to  the  northern  by 
his  sympathy  with  the  elemental  forces  and  wilder  aspects  of  nature,, 
and  to  all  Europe  by  his  embodiment  of  that  spirit  of  the  Revolution 
which  was  so  far  more  absorbing  an  interest  on  the  Continent  than 
in  his  own  land.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  many  obvious  im- 
perfections of  style  and  music  best  perceived  by  English  ears,  he 
lacks  that  instinctive  and  prepotent  affinity  to  the  beautiful  and 
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sublime  which  belongs  to  the  greatest  poets,  as  well  as  to  others  who 
are  not  great  but  yet  are  purer  voices  of  the  muse  than  Byron,  even 
when  gifted  with  but  a  fraction  of  his  fertility  and  force.  Shake- 
speare indeed  by  no  means  declined  to  deal  witili  the  meaner  side  of 
human  life,  but  we  cannot  imagine  his  devoting  his  best  powers  to 
satirising  directly  his  own  times.  In  little  more  than  one-fourth  of 
all  his  plays  is  the  scene  laid  in  England,  and  the  time  of  all  is  in 
the  past.  Milton,  however  vehement  as  a  politician  and  pamphleteer^ 
as  a  poet  dwells  in  the  empyrean,  and  Shelley  in  the  ^  sapphire  floods 
of  interstellar  air.'  And  in  Shelley's  indignation  there  is  never  bitter- 
ness, as  in  Milton's  there  is  always  majesty.  But  Byron's  eye,  even  in 
his  most  poetic  moments,  reverted  anxiously  to  the  men  and  women 
of  his  day — it  may  almost  be  said  to  the  London  fashionable  world  of 
his  day.  If  this  earthward  glance  checked  the  soaring  of  his  eagle 
wing,  it  gave  him  power  to  descend  unerringly  at  his  will  *  whereso- 
ever the  carcasses  were '  which  polluted  the  social  atmosphere  of  his 
age.  He  ended,  as  he  had  begun,  with  satire ;  and  in  the  *  Vision  of 
Judgment'  and  *Don  Juan'  we  have,  I  conceive,  far  the  most 
brilliant  and  enduring  monuments  of  his  genius.  Even  the  poetry 
in  them  is  mostly  more  effective  than  his  seriously  romantic  com- 
positions, as  the  recurrence  of  the  earthly  and  cynical  note  is  at 
hand  to  prevent  the  sense  of  theatrical  unreality  and  unnatural 
strain.  His  power  of  versification  also  is  exactly  suited  to  this  form, 
of  literatm'e ;  for,  while  he  lacked  the  ear  and  voice  to  evoke  the 
best  harmonies  of  metrical  diction,  he  possessed  incomparable  fluency 
and  command  of  rhymes  and  idiom.  These  qualities,  together  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  invaluable  sense  of  what  was  or  was 
not  readable,  which  never  forsook  him  when  he  was  not  attempting 
the  heroic  mood,  make  his  satiric  poems  some  of  the  most  certain 
antidotes  to  dulness  in  all  literature.  Armed  with  these  spells,  he 
held  the  attention  of  mankind  while  he  displayed  before  their  eyes 
an  unsparing  picture  of  their  selfishness,  sensuality,  ferocity,  frivolity, 
and  above  all  hypocrisy,  the  vice  most  incident  to  societies  in  a  state 
of  repression  consequent  on  the  alarm  of  revolution.  The  plan  of 
*Don  Juan,'  desultory  and  discursive  as  it  is,  is  well  adapted  to 
this  satiric  purpose.  Juan's  wanderings  through  Europe,  from  west 
to  east  and  back,  expose  the  follies  and  abuses  of  each  social  and 
political  type  in  turn.  WTien  Byron  had  just  begun  to  deal,  not 
allusively  but  directly,  with  his  most  congenial  topic,  the  society  of 
his  own  country,  death  cut  short  the  work,  and  his  office  in  this  kind 
descended  to  a  successor  in  all  outward  circumstances  strangely 
dissimilar,  yet  in  inward  qualities  with  far  more  of  likeness  than  of 
difference. 

Carlyle  was  bom  only  eight  years  after  Byron,  yet  Byron's  fame 
and  influence  were  at  their  height  in  the  second  and  third  decade  of 
the  century,  Carlyle's  about  the  sixth.  One  was  a  Scotch  peasant,  the 
other  an  English  peer ;  one  austere  in  private  life,  the  other  licentious ; 
one  constantly  deploring  anarchy  and  exalting  order,  the  other  assailing 
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oppression  and  glorif jing  liberty.  Yet  beneath  these  diversities  they 
were  intimately  akin,  and  tbe  mnch-talked-of  ^Itemiiiiscences*  ^i 
Carlyle  which  have  this  year  been  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  have  shown 
this  with  new  emphasis.  Both  writers  were  embodiments  of  Discon- 
tent, and  their  discontent  was  in  part — ^we  may  sm^ly  saj,  in  most  pan 
— a  noble  impatience  of  the  world's  wrong,  bnt  in  part  also  an  aDgrr 
disgust  of  their  personal  misfortunes  and  limitations.  To  Bjne 
these  were  his  lameness,  his  disappointments  in  love  and  marriage, 
the  fluctuations  of  his  fame;  to  Carlyle  they  were  bis  disordefeii 
health,  his  poverty,  and  his  obscurity.  To  this  must  be  added,  in 
the  case  of  Carlyle,  a  peculiar  vexation  in  the  fact  that  while  he  con- 
stantly professed,  and  doubtless  genuinely  felt,  a  profound  admiratioD 
for  silent  and  definite  action,  he  was  limited  both  by  his  capacities  and 
his  circumstances  to  indecisive  and  superabundant  talk.  There  can 
Tjc  no  doubt  that  he  was  painfiilly  conscious  of  this.'  His  contempt 
for  mankind  in  general  imquestionably  embraced  himself,  though  its 
manner  of  expression  might  sometimes  incline  his  readers  to  think 
otherwise,  and  to  condemn  him  for  an  absurd  conceit  which  was 
really  nowise  his.  The  ^  heroism '  which  some  admirers  of  bis  writings 
wished  to  attribute  to  his  life  was  certainly  never  claimed  by  himself 
His  poverty  and  want  of  health  were  things  he  could  not  help,  not 
incurred  by  any  renunciation  or  devotion,  and  such  as  are  borne  br 
thousands  in  silence  and  ^cheery  stoidsm/  He  did  the  work  he 
liked  best,  or  disliked  least,  and  took  what  he  could  get  for  it,  being 
herein  no  worse  or  better  than  ordinary  men.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  many  and  multifarious  admirers  at  one  time  over- 
looked his  defects  and  idealised  his  merits  was  not  clearsighted,  yet 
far  from  discreditable,  and  has  a  certain  pathos.  It  is  in  a  manner 
approved  by  the  incitement  at  one  time  largely  drawn  from  his  eager 
words  by  men  of  more  practical  or  creative  power  than  himself.  He 
realised  and  described  with  such  incomparable  vividness  certain  in- 
firmities of  men  that  they  attributed  to  him  a  knowledge  of  some 
means  of  healing  them.  This  he  had  not ;  he  could  denounce,  but 
not  remedy,  and  even  the  ground  of  his  denunciation  was  a  shifting 
on(?.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor  that '  Carlyle 
saw  the  chaos  of  his  own  mind  reflected  in  the  world.'  He  longed 
for  a  belief  but  could  find  none,  and  hovers  between  the  rhapsodies 
of  a  Whitfield  and  the  mockeries  of  a  Diderot.  His  chief  Uterarv 
passion  was  for  heroes,  but  when  he  had  the  rare  fortune  to  meet  a 
living  hero  his  imagination  was  little  enkindled.  '  Mazzini  and  I,' 
he  says,  ^  were  soon  tired  of  each  other.'  He  could  reverence  the 
great  spirits  of  the  past,  and  has  written  nobly  and  usefully  of  many 
of  them,  and  yet  the  Thersites  lurking  in  most  satirists  has  seldom 
found  more  ignoble  expression  than  his  sneers  at  the  high  memory 


*  Byron  indeed  felt  something  of  this  disproportion  of  words  to  acts  in  his  own 
case  (though  to  him,  being  primarily  an  artist,  it  came  less  home  than  to  Carlyle), 
and  would  fain  liavo  rootified  It  by  his  expedition  to  Greece. 
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of  Howard.  He  is  at  his  best  when  there  is  no  question  of  passing 
judgment  on  individuals  or  classes,  but  only  of  presenting  in  the 
light  of  a  pathetic  humour  a  sudden  and  startling  view  of  the  infir- 
mities and  illusions  which  make  mankind  stumble  so  blindly  and 
unhappily  along  their  brief  pathway  between  night  and  night. 

Beyond  Byron  and  Carlyle  the  most  effective  English  satire  of 
the  century  will  probably  be  found  to  have  been  embodied,  not  in 
verse  or  pamphlets,  but  in  novels  and  tales.  Of  the  three  most 
notable  novelists,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  George  •Eliot,  the  two 
latter,  prodigious  as  the  differences  between  them  are,  agree  at  least 
in  having  a  real  belief  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  human  nature, 
though  this  leads  the  one  to  hope,  the  other  to  profounder  gloom. 
To  Dickens  foolish  and  unjust  institutions  and  prejudices  are  the 
cause  of  men's  unhappy  lot;  to  George  Eliot  they  are  only  the 
symptoms  of  it.  The  one  complains  of  custom,  the  other  of  destiny. 
But  to  find  a  fellow  to  Byron  and  Carlyle  in  that  peculiar  penetrative 
detection  and,  so  to  speak,  cauterisation  of  moral  infirmity  which 
leaves  its  mark  on  a  generation,  we  must  look,  it  would  appear,  to 
Thackeray.  As  Bjron  and  Carlyle  attacked  false  authority,  and 
Carlyle  &lse  liberty,  so  Thackeray  attacked  pre-eminently  false  dignity 
and  false  reverence.  The  words  of  all  these  three  potent  voices  to 
pompous  rank  and  respectability,  to  false  splendours  and  pretensions, 
political,  religious,  or  social,  are  those  of  the  apocalyptic  apostle  to 
the  self-complacent  Church  of  the  Laodiceans :  *  Thou  sayest,  I  am 
rich  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest 
not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked.' 

Thus  have  many  hypocrisies  and  '  formulae '  and  *  flunkeyisms ' 
been  assailed,  and  their  death  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  the  shafts  of 
satire.  But  new  spurious  and  poisonous  growths  spring  up  in  place 
of  the  old  ;  to  the  affectation  of  virtue  may  succeed  the  affectation 
of  vice,  to  a  false  reverence  a  false  independence,  to  the  cant  of 
euphuism  the  cant  of  brutality,  and  so  round  again  in  a  circle  in 
which  the  same  disease  recurs  imder  divers  and  even  opposite  seem- 
ing forms.  The  impure  spirit  can  only  be  effectually  cast  out  by  the 
entrance  of  the  pure  into  his  vacated  dwelling.  Of  this  there  is  in- 
deed more  or  less  of  consciousness  in  all  remarkable  satirists  (unless 
dealing  purely  inperaifiage,  such  as  Disraeli's  brilliant  burlesques),  and 
they  have  generally  indicated,  in  contrast  to  the  follies  and  vices  they 
deride,  some  ideal  of  character  which  interests  them  especially,  beyond 
such  ordinary  virtues  as  could  hardly  be  omitted  in  any  picture 
of  life  and  manners  not  disfigured  to  a  grotesque  degree.  This 
ideal,  however,  is  often  of  a  kind  too  remote  from  the  actual  world 
to  have  much  effect  as  a  counteracting  agent  to  the  depravities  they 
contrast  with  it.  Bjrron's  ideal  would  seem  to  be  a  solitary  mind 
withdrawn  from  men,  and  deriving  from  the  sublimities  of  nature 
in  her  wilder  moods  an  elevating  but  vague  and  sterile  inspiration. 
Carlyle  places  his  in  the  past.     It  is  the  Wgorous  devotion  of  some 
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powerful  intellect  and  will  to  the  removal  of  mischievous  felsities 
and  crying  evils,  or  to  the  substitution  of  order  for  confusion,  the 
mark  wliereof  has  been  made  permanent  in  histoxy*  But  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  great  and  real  events  and  men  of  his  own  time 
Carlyle  proves  to  be  little  better  than  one  of  the  Pharisaic  herd  who 
build  splendid  sepulchres  of  dead  prophets,  while  they  stone  the  living 
with  their  mockery  and  rebuke.  Mighty  armies  were  marching  be- 
fore his  eyes  to  new  struggles  and  achievements  fully  as  momentoas 
as  the  old,  but  he  had  nothing  for  them  but  an  impotent  grimace^ 
and  turned  again  to  absorb  himself  in  the  phantasmal  dreams  of  his 
library. 

George  Eliot's  works  breathe  a  widely  different  spirit  from  this. 
But  of  the  highest  types  of  character  pourtrayed  there  the  most  real 
and  life-like  belong  either  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  past  or  passing 
away,  or  to  a  region  secluded  from  contact  with  the  main  current  of 
life.  That  which  gives  Thackeray  in  one  important  point  the  high- 
est place  among  the  satirists  of  the  century  is  that  amid  all  the 
Ignoble  personages  of  his  scene  he  does  also  present  in  contrast  an 
ideal  of  character  which  combines,  beyond  those  found  elsewhere, 
elevation  and  purity  with  that  kind  of  definite  impressiveness  which 
makes  it  an  abiding  possession.  It  is  the  type  of  which  Esmond 
is  the  most  perfect  example,  but  it  virtually  appears  also  in  Colonel 
Newcome,  Colonel  Dobbin,  and  other  high-bred  and  chivalroos  natures, 
too  simple  and  noble  to  succeed  or  to  secure  their  own  interests  in  a 
base  and  huckstering  world.  The  contrast  is  not  uncommon  in 
satire,  and  mostly  is  employed  by  the  satirist  for  a  double  use — ^to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  picture  of  the  sordid  meanness  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  to  supply  a  new  subject  for  mockery,  though  of  a 
gentler  kind,  in  the  generous  credulity  which  can  retain  the  enthu- 
siasms of  faith  and  honour  among  a  race  so  materialised  and  fiEdse. 
This  contrast  is  the  motive  of  Don  Quixote,  But  though  Cervantes 
did  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  ignoble  crowd,  from  dukes 
to  muleteers,  with  which  he  surrounds  his  fantastic  knight,  were  any- 
thing but  despicable  in  comparison  with  heroic  hallucination,  yet  his 
ribald  representation  of  the  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind  has  not  un- 
justly offended  sensibilities  acutely  resentful  of  the  unseemly  and 
base.2  Making  all  allowance  for  the  irony  of  Cervantes,  he  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  far  more  pessimist  and  of  more  unscrupulous 
irreverence  than  Thackeray.  What  unjustly  earned  Thackeray  his 
reputation  for  cynical  pessimism  was  his  morbid  tendency  to  discover 
in  every  corner  of  modern  society  the  diseased  superstitions  and 
practices  which  he  comprehensively  branded  with  the  deep-burnt 
brand  of  *  snobbishness.'  For  these  forms  of  meanness  he  con- 
fessedly had,  so  to  speak,  so  keen  a  scent  that  his  demand  for  occa- 
sion to  exercise  this  peculiar  instinct  becomes  sometimes  out  of  place 
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and  wearisome.  Invaluable  as  his  service  in  this  matter  has  been, 
it  has  yet  by  its  exaggeration  somewhat  impaired  his  achievement 
as  a  writer  of  romance,  and  even  as  a  satirist.  Nevertheless,  while 
like  other  satirists  he  presents  abundant  and  superabundant  illustra- 
tion of  the  degradation  of  humanity,  he  does  also,  as  has  been  said, 
present  a  type  of  its  elevation  higher  and  more  vividly  realised  in 
action  than  is  elsewhere  found  in  English  satiric  fiction.  G-eorge 
Eliot's  noblest  characters  are  either  women,  such  as  Romola  and 
Dorothea  Brooke,  whose  capabilities  are  too  cruelly  and  prematurely 
stifled  to  show  themselves  as  anything  more  than  capabilities,  or  else 
men  such  as  Caleb  Garth,  honourable  and  beautiful  personalities  in 
themselves,  but  without  the  variety  of  circumstance  and  opportunity 
needful  to  the  full  display  of  the  quadities  of  a  choice  nature.  One  thing 
is  especially  noticeable  both  in  this  author  and  in  Thackeray,  that 
even  when  the  simplicity  of  their  higher  characters  is  pushed  to  or 
even  beyond  the  verge  of  unwisdom,  as  in  Colonel  Newcome,  and 
still  more  in  Dorothea  Brooke,  the  novelist's  attitude  towards  them 
is  always  essentially  an  attitude  of  reverence.  Even  in  what  is  pro- 
fessedly a  mere  farcical  burlesque,  Thackeray's  *  Rebecca  and 
Rowena,'  our  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  knightly  Ivanhoe  of 
Scott's  romance  are  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  the  broad 
himiour  of  its  new  setting.  But  of  course  Thackeray's  faith  in  human 
nature,  though  it  enables  him  to  create  lofty  personalities,  is  not 
enough  to  prevent  his  insisting  on  their  isolation  amid  a  discoim- 
tenancing  world,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is  disadvantageous  either 
to  the  artistic  effect  of  his  fiction,  or  indeed  very  greatly  to  its  ac- 
cordance with  the  realities  of  life.  The  counter  attempts  to  satisfy 
the  conventional  exigencies  of  the  modem  novel  are  sometimes  sin- 
gularly infelicitous.  Thus  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  story  of 
Esmond  have  been  grievously  marred  by  introducing  the  lame  con- 
clusion of  his  marriage.  We  feel  that  in  consistency  with  the  con- 
ception of  his  life  and  character  he  ought  to  have  remained  finally 
alone,  whether  in  life  or  death.  Qwvad  tout  eat  perdu^  c'eat  Vheure 
dea  grandea  dmea.*  This  would  have  been  possible,  indeed  necessary, 
in  a  drama,  but  the  novel,  which  is  the  modem  substitute  for  the 
drama,  seems  to  labour  under  disabilities  which  keep  it  below  even 
the  older  forms  of  prose  romance,  much  more  below  the  drama  and 
poetry. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  while  Thackeray  has  chosen  for 
the  central  figure  of  one  of  his  principal  stories  a  man  who  is  essen- 
tially a  mediaeval  knight  bom  out  of  due  time,  so  it  is  to  the 
knightly  Arthurian  legend  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  had  recourse  for 
the  subject  of  his  most  elaborate  work.  Both  to  the  poet  and  to  the 
satirist  the  ideal  character  commends  itself  as  that  produced  or  as 
pired  to  by  the  ages  of  Christian  chivalry;  but  while,  with  its  old  high 
spirit  and  delicate  sense  of  honour,  it  includes  wider  sympathies  and  a 
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sense  of  new  obligations,  it  remains  even  more  liable  to  isolation,  and 
overhung  by  a  deeper  shade  of  melancholy.     The  strange  but  un- 
questionably impressive  mind  of  the  American  Whitman  has  noticed 
this  mark  of  jMt.  Tennyson's  poetry,  taken  by  him  as  a  representa- 
tive  of  the   present  development  of   the  tradition   handed     down 
through  Shakespeare  and  Scott ;   he  speaks  of  it  as  expressing  the 
genius  of  *  a  melancholy,  aflFectionate,  very  manly  but  dainty  breed,' 
and  again  calls  it  *  the  last  honey  of  decay  of  that  feudalism  which 
the   mighty  English  dramatist  painted  in  all  the  splendours  of  its 
noon  and  afternoon/  *      Whitman  is  not  content   with  this  feudal 
type  (as  he  considers  it)  as  the  ideal  of  humanity  of  the  future,  which 
he  looks  to  the  North  American  Republic  to  realise.     He  looks  for- 
ward to  a  new  type  of  *  autochthonic  personalities,  a  grand,  secure, 
free,  sunny  race,'  united  by  some  new  impulse  toward  the  '  indisso- 
luble love  of  comrades.'     This  he  has  somewhat  foreshadowed  in  the 
grossly   disfigured  but  often  pathetic  and   imaginative  utterances 
known  as  his  poems,  and  if  it  should  ever  be  realised  in  nature  and 
idealised  in  art  as  the  Hellenic  and  mediaeval  types  have  been,  the 
genius  implied  in  such  foreshadowing  will  be  recognised.     There  is 
at  least  some  witness  to  it  in  the  fact  that  many  English  minds  even 
among  the  most  critical  have  been  won  at  least  to  listen  to  this 
singular  prophet,  half  Satyr,  half  Hyperion,  as  he  seems  to  raise  by 
the  enchantment  of  the  fitful  melody  of  his  rough-hewn  rhythmic 
periods  some  shadowy  new  form  of  human  development,  as  it  were 
each  old  ideal  in  turn,  yet  identical  with  none. 

But  even  if  some  type  of  this  kind  should  arise,  and  should  prove 
to  have  escaped  ezclusiveness  and  isolation,  will  it  also  have  escaped 
the  overshadowing  recurrent  melancholy  which  has  hitherto  been 
indissolubly  associated  with  our  idea  of  the  highest  natures,  though 
it  seems  to  disinherit  them  of  half  their  birthright  in  life  ?  Even 
the  Hellenic  type  by  no  means  escaped  this,  though  free  from  many 
burdens  which  must  weigh  on  later  European  civilisation,  possibly  to 
be  shaken  ofiF  again  in  some  new  social  fabric  of  the  West.  Yet  can 
the  mixture  of  old  races  become  so  very  difierent  a  thing  from  any 
separate  one  of  them  which  seems  already  to  have  done  its  best,  or  at 
least  to  have  shown  enough  of  its  capacities  to  prove  that  it  can  never 
produce  a  breed  to  surpass  those  which  are  virtually  extinct  ?  At  any 
rate  until  such  new  type  arise  we  seem  to  have  nothing  better  than 
the  old  chivalrous  ideal,  modified  by  new  charities  and  even  philoso- 
phies, active  in  worthy  endeavour,  genial  and  sincere  in  human  fellow- 
ship, yet  remaining  but  imperfectly  at  home  in  this  bustling  world, 
not  seldom  solitary,  and  more  often  grave  than  glad*  Although  this 
gravity,  whether  in  fact  or  fiction,  is  but  an  indirect  and  for  the  most  part 
unconscious  testimony  against  the  baser  spirit  of  the  world,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  for  that  reason  a  testimony  less  impressive  than  the  mockery 
and  denunciations  of  the  satirist.     It  is  neither  the  Carlylean  rail- 
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ing  discontent,  nor  the  Byronic  gloom  of  ennui  and  satiety,  but 
rather  such  as  was  ascribed  by  Aristotle  to  the  great  of  soul,  and  has 
been  often  dwelt  on  by  the  author  of  *  The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,' 
especially  in  a  passage  toward  the  close  of  that  work :  *  '  Everyone 
who  has  studied  the  features  of  our  heroic  age  must  have  observed 
that  a  certain  air  of  grave  and  calm  majesty,  bordering  perhaps  on 
the  expression  of  sadness,  entered  not  only  into  the  grandeur  of  the 
knightly  portrait,  but  even  also  into  the  grace  of  softest  beauty ;  an 
air  or  countenance,  on  the  other  hand,  far  from  exhibiting  the  gloom 
contracted  by  aflfectation  of  singularity,  or  from  the  despondence 
occasioned  by  a  disordered  and  infirm  constitution  and  a  jaundiced 
heart.'  These  words  are  from  a  book  which,  like  much  of  Carlyle's 
writings,  contrasts  Past  and  Present,  and  to  both  writers,  according 
to  their  diverse  idiosyncrasies,  the  past  is  gilded  and  the  present 
darkened  by  the  prepossession  of  their  own  minds.  But  while  the 
tones  of  the  one  might  be  compared  to  the  chafing  of  a  turbid  sea, 
the  other's  are  like  the  murmur  of  a  clear  river,  winding  beneath 
some  venerable  forest,  and  reflecting  the  goodly  umbrage  in  its 
stream. 

Ebnest  Myebs. 


^  JBk.  iv.  p.  605  (in  Qaaritch's  edition  of  1876 ;  Orlandus,  vol.  ii.  p.  341). 
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THE  decline  of  higfa-daaB  oookor  in  the  beam  p^aym  de  la  Frana 
geikeT2Jlj,  and  notably  at  its  fooner  head-qaaxteni;,  Paris,  has 
become  a  sabject  of  geneial  complaint  not  onij  with  the  expert  gas- 
tronorrt^,  bot  also  the  refined  and  apprecxatiTe  rie^m  r.  The  first^ate 
cfi^f  fU  cnxisiru  is  almost  a  personage  of  the  psst.  How  has  this  hap- 
pened in  such  an  age  of  practical  science  and  widely  prevailing  enjoT- 
ment  like  the  present  ?  Is  it  attribatafale  to  the  Spsrtaui  simpliciu 
</f  the  yoang  Repablican  regime  which  in  theoiy  holds  that  a  tnie 
democrat  fsbould  be  neither  gourmet  nor  geutrononhgy  though  he  miT 
\jh  a  vigorous  trencherman  ?  Yet  the  two  chie&  of  French  demo- 
cracy, ^lesfdears  Crevy  and  Gambetta,  have  set  a  good  example  in  the 
rnaint/;nance  of  delicate  repasts  by  secnrin^  the  eminent  services  of 
two  diefs  who  lately  presided  over  the  foumeaux  respectively  of 
Ma^lame  de  Xuailles  and  M.  Gnstave  de  Rothschild. 

The  Revolution  of  1789  overthrew  the  great  nobles,  the  sumptu- 
ous table?,  and  the  grand  manners ;  but  M.  de  TaUeyrand  restored  all 
that,  and,  thanks  to  him,  the  reputation  of  France  again  made  the 
tour  of  the  world  and  substantiated  its  claim  to  supremacy  in  statelv 
and  refined  hospitality.  Wliose  task  will  it  be  now  to  restore  all  this, 
together  with  the  decayed  science  of  the  kitchen  and  table,  as  ex- 
hibited during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  its  former 
splendour  ?  The  palmy  days  of  the  hauU  cuisine  were  when  Cardme 
and  his  fellow  artists  produced  their  ckefs-iTceuvre  for  the  repasts  of 
tlie  monarchs  and  great  statesmen  of  the  early  part  of  the  centurv. 
Car^me  was  the  representative  of  the  culinary  art  in  its  highest  per- 
fection. Amidst  the  prodigalities  of  the  Directory  he  had  prepared 
the  delicate  luxury  and  exquisite  sensuality  of  the  First  Empire.  The 
table  of  Prince  de  Talleyrand  was  served,  Careme  tells  us,  *  avec 
sagesse  et  grandeiur,  donnait  Texemple  et  rappelait  aux  bons  principes 
les  gens  comme  il  faut.' 

Careme  having  grown  up  with  the  Empire,  one  can  fimcy  his  grief 
at  seeing  it  crumble  to  pieces.  He  was  constrained  to  accomplisli,  in 
the  plain  of  Vertus,  the  gigantic  regal  banquet  of  1 814.  The  year 
following,  the  Prince  Regent  summoned  him  to  Brighton  as  chef  de 
cuisine.  He  remained  in  England  for  two  years  with  the  R^rent, 
and  drew  up  every  day,  imder  the  eye  of  his  somewhat  hlase  Royal 
Highness,  the  menu  for  dinner.  It  was  diuring  these  private  consul- 
tations that  he  penned  a  course  of  dietetic  gastronomy  which,  were  it 
printed,  would  be  considered  among  the  classics  of  the  kitchen. 
Bored  by  the  dull  grey  skies  of  England*  he  retired  to  Paris ;  but  the 
Prince  Regent,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne,  recalled  him  in  1 82 1. 
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For  a  French  cook  t^  be  misunderstood  is  the  most  unpardonable  out- 
rage tliat  can  be  inflicted  on  him.  ^  Je  lui  ai  compose,'  said  the  great 
chief  bitterly  of  our  George  IV.,  *  une  longe  de  veau  en  surprise.  II 
Ta  mangee ;  mais  il  n'a  pu  le  comprendre.'  So  the  disgusted  cook  com- 
posed a  last  sauce,  i9?hich  he  called '  La  demidre  Pens^e  de  Carime,' 
and  retired  from  the  royal  service.  From  London,  CarSme  went  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  fulfil  the  vacant  functions  of  one  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  cA«/«  de  cuisine ;  next  he  went  to  Vienna  to  superintend 
some  grand  dinners  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Attached  to  Lord 
Stuart,  our  ambassador  there,  he  retiuned  with  him  to  London,  but 
quitted  him  to  return  to  Paris  to  write  and  publish*  But  as,  at  the 
frequent  congresses  that  were  then  taking  place,  all  the  sovereigns 
desired  to  have  him,  he  was  continually  torn  away  from  his  theori- 
sing. Careme  had  become  an  indispensable  person  during  those  diplo- 
matic assemblies.  But  great  labour  shortens  life.  '  The  charcoal 
kills  us,'  he  said,  *  but  what  does  that  matter  ?  The  fewer  years,  the 
greater  glory.'  He  died,  sacrificed  in  fiewst  by  his  genius,  on  January 
12,  1833,  before  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year,  leaving  pupils 
worthy  of  him,  among  others  the  excellent  Vuillemot. 

The  name  of  Marie- Antoine  Careme  certainly  did  not  seem  des- 
tined to  acquire  the  gastronomic  celebrity  which  it  attained.  Since 
his  death,  many  princes  have  lost  their  principalities,  many  kings 
have  descended  from  their  thrones.  CarSme,  the  king  of  the  kitchen 
by  his  gem'us,  has  kept  his  position,  and  no  rival  glory  has  appeared 
to  eclipse  his.  Like  all  foimders  of  empires,  like  Theseus,  like  Bomu- 
lus,  Careme  was  a  sort  of  foundling.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  on  June 
7,  1784,  in  a  wood-yard  in  the  Sue  du  Bac,  where  his  father  worked ; 
the  latter,  burdened  with  fifteen  children  and  not  knowing  how  to 
find  them  in  daily  bread,  took  the  little  Marie-Antoine,  then  eleven 
years  old,  to  dine  with  him  one  day  at  the  barrier.  Then  leaving 
him  there  on  the  pavement,  he  said :  *  Go,  my  little  fellow,  there  are 
plenty  of  good  employments  in  this  world.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to 
sink  into  sloth,  misery  will  be  our  lot  and  we  must  die  in  it.  This  is 
the  time  for  making  one's  fortune,  and  it  only  requires  talent  to  do 
that,  and  you  are  not  wanting  in  that  respect.  Go,  my  little  fellow ; 
this  evening  or  to-morrow  some  good  house  will  perhaps  open  its  door 
to  receive  you.  Go,  with  that  which  the  good  God  has  given  you 
and  that  which  I  add  thereto.'  And  the  excellent  man  added  thereto 
his  blessing.  From  that  evening  forward,  Marie-Antoine  saw  no  more 
either  father  or  mother,  who  died  young;  or  his  brothers  or  his  sisters, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  wide  world. 

Night  soon  darkened  down  upon  him.  The  boy,  attracted  by  a 
well-lighted  window,  approached  it  and  tapped  on  the  pane.  It  was 
the  kitchen  of  a  low  eating-house  of  which  history  has  not  preserved 
the  owner's  name ;  the  latter  gave  him  a  welcome,  and  on  the  morrow 
took  the  lad  into  his  service.  When  at  sixteen  he  quitted  that  dingy 
gargote  to  work  at  a  restaurant,  where  his  progress  was  rapid,  the 
youth  already  gave  promise  of  what  he  would  one  day  become.  Taken 
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into  the  employ  of  Bailly,  a  fiEtmous  pastrycook  in  the  Bue  Vivienne, 
who  excelled  in  cream  tarts  and  supplied  the  mansion  of  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand therewith,  dating  fix>m  that  moment,  he  saw  his  way  clearly 
for  the  future  and  discovered  his  vocation. 

Shortly  after  entering  his  seventeenth  year  he  quitted  these  great 
pastry-houses,  in  which  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
designs  of  unique  confectionery  termed  ta^roxyrdiTiairea^  in  order 
to  superintend  solely  grand  dinners.  '  That  was  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  my  time,'  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs ;  ^  I  continued  to 
raise  myself  higher  and  higher,  and  I  gained  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  envious  were  jealous  of  me,  a  poor  working  lad,  and  since  then 
I  have  found  myself  a  butt  for  the  attacks  of  not  a  few  small  pastry- 
cooks who  will  have  much  to  achieve  ere  they  stand  where  I  do.' 
Oareme  is  perhaps  the  only  man  of  his  time  whose  fame  has  remained 
undisputed. 

The  process  of  decadence  in  culinary  science  has  been  steadily 
going  on  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  secretary  of  the 
late  cordon  bleu,  M.  A.  Careme,  bewailed  in  a  letter  to  Jules  Janin, 
written  some  months  after  the  death  of  his  master,  the  departure  of 
so  many  good  viveurs. 

It  must  be  owned  (he  said),  although  it  costs  us  much,  the  gourmands 
disappear  still  faster  than  the  great  poets.  The  best  tables  have  been  over- 
turned by  death,  or  by  revolutions  worse  than  death.  In  our  days,  0 
profanation !  we  have  been  present  at  the  dispersion  by  sale  in  lots  of  the 
most  celebrated  Parisian  cellars.  Those  even  who  had  collected  them — 
those  precious  fountains  of  gaiety,  wit,  and  humour — let  us  add,  of  the  love 
of  mankind — those  same  persons  admitted  into  their  dishonoured  oel1aT8 
the  professional  taster  to  ascertain  how  much  money  they  would  fetch.  The 
generous  wines,  the  divine  liquor  destined  for  Mends,  literati,  lovely  women, 
and  the  gentle  joys  of  the  domestic  hearth,  the  sordid  owner  has  caused  to 
be  sold  for  the  sake  of  making  a  profit  by  them  !  Drawn  from  their  ob- 
scurity and  peaceful  repose,  those  dives  botUeUles,  still  covered  in  their 
diaphanous  mantles,  woven  by  the  spider  or  the  fairies  of  Bordeaux,  Maoon, 
or  C6te  It6tie,  seem  to  say,  '  Whither  are  we  going  1 '  Afilicting  sight ! 
melancholy  decadence  !  Downfall  of  the  culinary  empire !  Yet  once  more 
it  is  high  time  for  adepts  to  restore  true  traditions  to  their  primitive  honours. 
May  your  labours  recall  to  France  that  great  art  which  is  being  lost  by 
abeyance,  that  art  which  contains  all  the  elegancies,  the  courtesies,  with- 
out which  all  the  rest  are  useless  and  lost ;  the  hospitable  art  par  excel- 
lencBy  which  employs  with  an  equal  success  all  the  most  excellent  productions 
of  earth,  air,  and  waters ;  the  ox  of  the  meadow  and  the  lark  of  the  corn- 
field ;  fire  and  ice ;  the  golden  pheasant  and  the  potato ;  fruits  and  flowers ; 
gold,  porcelain,  and  graceful  painting ;  the  art  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  of  the  four  ages  of  man's  existence  \  the  sole  passion  of  all  that  leaves 
behind  it  neither  chagrin  nor  remorse. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Talleyrand's  table,  and  many  things 
incorrectly.  Amongst  others,  that  the  Prince-bishop  was  of  opinion 
that  a  wholesome  and  well-studied  kitchen  should  tend  to  fortify 
health  and  to  keep  ofiT  serious  maladies.    And  the  fact  of  the  good 
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health  he  enjoyed  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  affords  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  that  dictum*  All  that  was  illustrious 
in  Europe,  political,  erudite,  and  artistic,  as  well  as  great  generals, 
ministers,  diplomatists,  poets,  found  seats  at  his  sumptuous  board,  and 
without  exception  everyone  owned  that  thereat  was  to  be  found  the 
highest  refinement  of  culinary  art  allied  with  a  hospitality  the  most 
unbounded. 

The  Prince  went  every  year  to  drink  the  waters  at  Bourbon 
d'Archambault,  which  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  his  health; 
thence  he  repaired  to  his  magnificent  chateau  of  Valen9ay,  where  he 
kept  open  table  to  the  celebrities  of  Europe.  At  Paris  his  dinner- 
hour  was  eight  o'clock ;  in  the  country  he  dined  at  five,  and  in  fine 
weather  he  afterwards  walked  out.  On  returning  to  the  house  the 
silent  game  of  whist  was  played,  and,  that  over,  Talleyrand  retired  to 
his  cabinet  and  there  fell  asleep.  His  flatterers  then  said  that  ho 
was  absorbed  in  his  reflections. 

When  eighty  the  active-minded  veteran  diplomatist  devoted  an 
hour  every  morning  to  a  discussion  with  his  cook  upon  the  ord/re  diu 
jour  of  the  Tnenu  for  dinner — the  only  repast  he  took  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  for  in  the  morning  before  he  began  work  he  merely 
drank  two  or  three  cups  of  camomile  tea.  Bouche  or  Boucl\e-S6che, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Conde  family,  and  who  was  noted 
for  the  savour  and  succulence  of  his  good  cheer,  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  appointing  the  kitchens  of  the  Prince's  establishments 
at  Paris  and  Valen^ay.  It  was  he  who  produced  those  famous  din- 
ners at  the  Affaires  Etrang^res  that  became  classic,  and  were  so 
continually  imitated.  The  Prince  placed  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Bouche,  and  allowed  him  carte  blanche  in  the  matter  of  expenditure, 
and  accepted  all  he  did  with  a  good  grace.  Bouche  died  in  the 
Prince's  service,  his  first  post  of  chef  having  been  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  Princess  de  Lamballe,  and  Talleyrand's 
kitchen  was  only  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  house  of  Cond^.  For 
a  long  period  it  was  he  who  selected  head  cooks  for  great  foreign 
mansions. 

The  menu  of  a  *  diner  maigre'  given  by  Prince  Talleyrand  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  worth  noting,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  invention  and  resources  of  the  chef : — 

Four  soups :  Biz  k  la  Cr^cy ;  potage  aux  laitues  nouvelles ;  potage  de 
filets  de  soles;  potage  de  quenelles  de  carpes  aux  champignons.  Four 
relev^s :  Filets  de  carrelets  k  la  Orly ;  rissoles  de  poisson  k  Tallemande ; 
attelets  de  goujons  pan^ ;  croquettes  de  saumon  aux  truffes.  Four  grosses 
pieces :  Carpe  k  la  polonaise ;  turbot  k  la  hollandaise  ;  hure  d'esturgeon 
au  vin  de  Champagne ;  brochet  k  la  H^gence.  Sixteen  entries  :  Plies  k  la 
bourguignonne  ;  vol-au-vent  de  laitances  de  carpes ;  boudins  de  poisson  an 
beurre  d'^crevisses ;  danies  de  saumon  k  la  v^nitienne ;  salade  de  Lomards 
k  la  proven9ale;  escalopes  de  cabillaud  k  la  hollandaise ;  petits-p^t^  de 
filets  de  soles  k  la  Bechamel ;  rougets  grilles,  sauce  k  Titalienne ;  papillotes 
d'aloses  k  la  Huxelles ;  petitee  timbales  de  nouilles  aux  crevettes ;  filets  de 
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sole^  a.  la  ljftjonnai%  :  turban  de  meilans  i  Ift  Conti ;  Tives  grillees,  saiM 
a^ix  v.mates :  perches  i  la  bftvimiiaise;  cumb  dTioitiea  et  de  laitaiMn  i 
rivili^nne :  pate  chaad  d'angnilles  k  Fanrimne ;  *****»ti^  mcme  an  gtatin. 
Four  gTosees  pieces  d'entremetB  :  BoisBon  d'ecreTiaBes  nonnaiides ;  poupelia 
glac>;  r^a  foor ;  gateaa  &a  riz  souffle ;  baiflBCUL  de  tmfies.  JFour  plats  d? 
rotn  :  Tmite  aa  blea ;  plongeons  de  Seine ;  sarodUes  aa  citron ;  meriics 
frits,  panes  a  I'anglaise.  Sixteen  entremets  :  Gdce  de  maraaqain,  cra&  a 
la  DaupLine ;  cardes  a  la  poalette ;  genoises  pralinees  ;  plongeons  lianks 
d  an^iUes ;  tartelettes  de  pommes  glacees ;  epinards  mn  jos ;  oeleri  a  U 
I:^cliamel :  creme  fran^Hise  an  o^drat ;  fromage  baTaraia  anx  fiamboisK ; 
patates  d'Hspagne  a  la  maitre  dliotel :  cbampignons  a  respagnole^  giteanx 
a  la  d'Artols  :  choux  glaoes  an  cardinal ;  laitnes  farcies  a  I'eaBence  d'eitu^ 
geon ;  ceufs  broniUes  an  veijus  mnscat ;  gelee  d'orange  mool^  Six  is- 
.«>ietteg  Tolantes  de  sonffles  a  la  Tanille ;  fortr-eigbt  aasietteB  de  desaerL 

The  cuisine  of  Louis  XFWs  time  was  nice,  8umptaoai^  and  Eub- 
stantial.  The  Grand  Monarque  was  a  prodigious  eater ;  and  a 
Fuspicion  only  of  the  degree  of  delicacy  to  which  the  art  coiUd  reach 
at  the  table  of  the  Condes  had  then  dawned.  It  was  under  the 
Eegent,  Philippe  d'Orleans,  to  his  petita  soupers,  to  the  cooks  he 
formed,  whom  he  paid  and  treated  fo  royally  and  so  politelv,  that 
the  eighteenth  century  was  indebted  for  its  excellent  cookery. '  That 
happy  and  fecund  promoter  of  conviviality  and  good  humour — that 
science  which  we  may  well  and  truly  call  the  gay  scienoe — awakoied 
men's  wit  by  stimulating  it  to  the  keenest  point.  French  conversa- 
tion, which  soon  became  the  model  for  European  conversation,  found, 
from  midnight  to  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  its  highest  perfection  at 
table.  The  great  social  questions  which  then  presented  themselves  ex- 
tended the  circle  of  conversation  to  the  great  social  questions  that  had 
been  agitated  in  preceding  centuries,  tmd  were  resumed  on  a  wider 
scale  and  with  a  stronger  grasp,  with  more  enlightenment  and  greater 
profundity,  by  Montesquieu,  Voltaire.  Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  d'Alem- 
bert,  whilst  the  elegancies  of  the  cuisine  passed  to  Cond£,  Soubise, 
Kichelieu,  and  Talleyrand.  And  then,  0  immense  progress  I  one 
could,  at  a  good  restaurateur's,  dine  for  twelve  francs  as  well  as  at 
il.  de  Talleyrand's  table,  and  better  than  at  that  of  Cambacer^ 

The  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  monotonous  as  regarded  the 
kitchen.  M.  de  Richelieu  alone  produced  some  variety  over  the 
ordinary  sameness  of  those  perfumes,  flowers,  and  fruits  which  were 
resorted  to  as  accessories.  He  invented  the  pudding  a  la  Bichelieu 
and  tlio  bayonnaise,  which  French  restaurateurs  persist  in  calling 
Alalioniiaises,  under  pretext  that  they  had  been  first  produced  on  the 
eve  or  tlie  morrow  of  the  capture  of  Port  Mahon.  Neither  must  we 
omit  to  place  beside  those  dishes  the  Bechamel  sauce  and  Soubise 
cutlets.  This  period  appears  so  much  the  longer  from  having  suc- 
ceeded that  vivacious  epoch  presided  over  by  the  Regent,  when  every- 
body was  youthful  and  possessed  of  wit  and  good  digestion.  One  of 
the  Duke's  faults  was  that  he  was  too  good-natured.  Nothing  made 
him  angry,  nothing  displeased  him.  His  levity  was  such  that  he 
turned  everything  into  pleasantry.  The  Regenqr  was  the  gayest  epoch 
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of  the  gay  French  nation,  when  during  some  seven  or  eight  years 
people  lived  only  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  But,  alas  I  the  heavy 
reckoning  for  all  that  came  in  the  next  reign. 

According  to  the  worthy  M.  Grand  Manche,  chjdf  of  the  "kitchens 
of  the  sordid  arch-chancellor  Cambacer^s,  who  was  daily  in  the  habit 
of  checking  sharply  the  dinner  expenses,  the  master  of  the  house' 
ought  to  say  nothing,  see  nothing,  about  the  cost  of  a  first-rate 
dinner,  but  simply  trust  to  the  skill  and  probity  of  his  cook  for  the 
result.  It  is  a  delicate  point,  but  the  illustrious  Talleyrand,  CarSme 
tells  us, '  acted  upon  those  principles,  and  they  are  those  of  good 
taste,  and  were  those  of  all  the  great  gentlemen  whom  I  have  served : 
Castlereagh,  George  IV.,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  &c.  But  Cam- 
bacerds,'  he  adds,  '  was  never  an  epicure  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  word  ;  he  was  bom  simply  a  gross  and  voracious  eater.' 

It  is  said  that  Louis  XVIII.  in  his  elaborate  banquets,  and  even 
in  his  tSte-a-tSte  dinners  with  M.  d*Avaray,  exhausted  the  secrets  of 
the  most  refined  luxury.  The  cutlets  were  not  cooked  simply  on  the 
grill,  but  between  two  other  cutlets;  the  task  being  left  to  those 
before  whom  the  tid-bit  was  placed  of  opening  that  marvellous 
cassolette,  whence  suddenly  escaped  at  once,  to  the  delight  of  the 
sense  both  of  taste  and  smell,  the  most  delicate  gravy  and  perfume. 
Ortolans  were  cooked  in  the  bellies  of  partridges  capitonrUa  with 
trufiles,  so  that  sometimes  his  Majesty  hesitated  for  an  instant  or  two 
between  the  delicate  bird  and  the  perfumed  vegetable. 

The  first  dinner  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Compidgne  in  1 8 14,  which 
happened  to  be  a  '  diner  maigre,'  consisted  of  four  soups  and  one 
hundred  different  dishes — no  meat  of  any  kind  —and  eighty  kinds  of 
dessert.     '  Excusez  du  peu.' 

There  was  a  committee  of  taste  which  presided  over  the  firuit 
destined  to  appear  upon  the  royal  table,  and  M.  Pebit-Radel,  librarian 
of  the  Institut,  was  the  peach-taster.  One  day  a  gardener  of  Mont- 
reuil,  having  obtained,  by  a  scientific  combination  of  grafts,  some 
peaches  of  a  surpassingly  fine  sort,  was  very  desirous  that  they  should 
be  presented  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  first  passed  by  the  sworn  taster.  He  repaired,  therefore,  to  the 
library  of  the  Institut  and  inquired  for  M.  Petit-Radel,  carrying  with 
him  a  plate  containing  four  magnificent  peaches. 

He  encountered  some  little  difficulty.  The  librarian  was  much 
pressed  to  despatch  certain  work  hurriedly  wanted.  The  gardener 
was  importunate,  but  only  requesting  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  plate  with  the  peaches  and  his  fore-arm  within  the  door. 
Aroused  by  this  contention,  M.  Petit-Radel  opened  his  eyes,  which 
had  beatifically  closed  over  a  Gothic  manuscript.  At  the  sight  of  such 
tempting  fruit,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming  with  delight, '  Come 
in !  come  in  1 ' 

The  gardener  announced  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  the  jubilation 
of  a  gastronomer  spread  itself  over  the  features  of  the  adept,  who. 
stretching  himself  in  his  easy  chair,  with  crossed  legs  and  fol 
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hands,  prepared,  after  a  gentle  pulling  of  himself  together,  indicated 
bj  a  signiiieant  movement  of  the  shoulders,  for  the  important  jadg- 
ment  required  of  him.  Our  gardener  asked  for  a  silver  knife,  cat 
one  of  the  peaches  in  quarters  at  random,  stuck  a  slice  on  the  point 
of  the  knife,  and  gaily  presented  it  to  M.  Petit-Badel's  lips,  saying. 

*  Taste  the  juice.' 

With  closed  eyes,  impassive  brow,  full  of  the  importance  of  liis 
function,  M.  Fetit-Radel  tasted  the  juice  without  saying  a  ¥ori 
Anxiety  was  visible  in  the  gardener's  eyes,  when,  after  two  or  thiee 
minutes,  tliose  of  the  judge  reopened. 

*  Good !  very  good  !  fiiend,'  were  the  only  words  he  vouchsafed. 
Whereupon  a  second  slice  was  presented  like  the  first ;  only  the 
gardener  said,  in  a  more  assured  tone,  ^  Tastt  the  puZp^ 

The  same  silence,  the  same  gravity,  on  the  part  of  the  sage  gour- 
mand ;  but  this  time  the  movement  of  the  mouth  was  more  sensible, 
for  he  was  chewing.     At  length,  after  an  inclination  of  the  head, 

*  Ah !  very  good  I  very  good  1 '  said  he.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  superiority  of  tjfie  peacli  had  been  established,  and  eveiythisg 
said  that  was  needed.     Not  so. 

*  Taste  the  aroma,'^  said  the  gardener. 

The  aroma  was  found  to  be  worthy  of  the  pulp  and  the  juice- 
Then  the  gardener,  who  had  passed  by  degrees  from  the  attitude  of 
a  suppliant  to  that  of  a  triumpher,  presented  the  last  slice,  and  with 
a  tinge  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  which  he  was  unable  longer  to 
conceal — 

*  Now,'  said  he,  *  taste  the  whole,^ 

Needless  to  say  that  this  last  mouthful  had  the  same  success  as 
the  others.  His  eyes  humid  with  emotion,  a  smile  wreathing  his 
lips,  M.  Petit-Radel  jumped  up  with  effusive  joy,  and  taking  the 
gardener  by  both  hands,  with  the  same  effusion  he  might  have  shown 
for  an  artist — 

'  Ah  I  mon  ami,'  said  he,  *  it  is  perfection  •  I  compliment  you 
sincerely  upon  your  skill,  and  from  to-morrow  your  peaches  shall  be 
served  upon  the  King's  table.' 

Louis  XVIII.  indulged  in  no  illusions  ;  he  regretted  to  observe  the 
disappearance  of  delicate  eating.  *  Doctor,'  said  he  one  day  to  Corvi- 
sart,  *  gastronomy  is  declining,  and  with  it  the  last  remains  of  the  old 
civilisation.'  The  Bourbon  king  was  a  dainty  eater,  and  had  pro- 
found contempt  for  his  brother  Louis  XVI.,  a  voracious  devourer  of 
every  kind  of  food,  who,  in  eating,  accomplished  not  an  intellectual 
or  rational,  but  simply  an  animal  operation. 

When,  on  August  lO,  1792,  after  the  massacre  of  his  Swiss  guards 
and  nobles,  the  King  sought  refuge  with  the  Convention,  they  put 
him  in  the  box — not  the  shorthand  writer's,  for  there  was  no  such 
functionary  at  that  time,  but  of  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
render  an  account  of  the  sitting.  Scarcely  had  the  ill-starred  French 
King  taken  his  seat  therein  when  he  became  hungry,  and  requested 
that  something  to  eat  might  be  instantly  brought  him.     The  Queen 
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insisted  that  he  should  not  exhibit  such  a  strange  example  of  thought- 
lessness and  gluttony,  but,  as  there  was  no  way  of  bnnging  him  to 
reason,  a  roast  fowl  was  placed  within  his  reach,  which  he  at  once 
greedily  attacked  without  appearing  to  disquiet  himself  about  the 
serious  contingency  of  his  own  life  or  death  then  under  discussion. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  ?  He  was  alive.  *  I  think,  therefore  I 
live,'  said  Descartes.  '  I  live,  therefore  I  eat,'  said  Louis  XVI.  The 
repast  went  on  until  not  a  scrap  of  fowl  nor  a  morsel  of  bread  was 
left. 

The  heaviest  complaints  of  Louis  XYI.  and  those  in  his  service, 
whilst  confined  in  the  Temple,  were  directed  against  the  restriction 
set  upon  his  meals. 

Society  generally  models  itself  after  the  example  set  by  the  head 
of  the  State.  Napoleon  was  not  a  gourmand,  but  he  wished  that 
every  great  functionary  of  the  Empire  should  be  one.  '  Keep  a  good 
table,'  said  he ;  ^  spend  more  than  your  appointments ;  incur  debts ;  I 
will  pay  them.'     And,  in  fact,  he  did  pay  them. 

That  which  probably  prevented  Bonaparte  from  becoming  a 
gourmand  was  the  idea  which  constantly  pursued  him  that  towards 
thirty-five  or  forty  he  would  become  obese.  Far  from  having  en- 
riched the  gastronomic  repertory,  one  dish  only  is  due  to  him  among 
all  his  victories — the  poulet  a  la  Marengo.  The  historic  povlet  was 
first  fried  in  oil,  owing  to  Napoleon's  cook  being  for  the  moment  short 
of  butter.  He  drank  very  little  wine,  always  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy; 
he  however  preferred  the  latter,  and  Chambertin  above  all  other 
growths.  After  breakfast,  as  after  dinner,  he  took  a  cup  of  coffee. 
He  was  irregular  with  his  meals,  ate  fast  and  badly ;  but  therein  was 
perceptible  that  absolute  will  which  he  brought  to  everything ;  so 
soon  as  appetite  made  itself  felt,  it  must  be  satisfied  ;  and  his  table 
service  was  so  appointed  that  anywhere,  or  at  any  hour,  he  could  find 
H  fowl,  cutlets,  and  coffee  ready  for  him. 

He  breakfasted  in  his  bed-room  at  ten  o'clock,  inviting  almost 
always  those  who  happened  to  be  near  him.  Bourrienne,  his  secre- 
tary, during  the  four  or  five  years  he  was  with  him,  never  saw  him 
partake  of  more  than  two  dishes  at  a  meal. 

One  day  the  Emperor  asked  why  his  table  was  never  served  with 
cTepinettes  de  cochon  (a  ragout  made  of  hashed  meat  mixed  with 
morsels  or  fringes  of  pork).  Dunand,  the  Emperor's  raaitre  (ThStel, 
remained  for  an  instant  staggered  by  the  question,  and  replied,  *  Sire, 
that  which  is  indigestible  is  not  gastronomic'  An  officer  present 
added,  'Your  Majesty  cannot  eat  crepinettes  and  work  immediately 
afterwards.'  *  Bah !  bah !  idle  tales ;  I  shall  work  for  all  that.' 
'  Sire,'  Dimand  then  said,  *  your  Majesty  shall  be  obeyed  at  breakfast 
to-morrow.'  And  next  day  the  head  raaitre  d'hdtel  of  the  Tuileries 
served  up  the  required  dish,  only  that  the  crepinettes  were  made  with 
slices  of  partridge,  a  difference  unperceived  by  the  Emperor,  who  ate 
with  great  relish.  '  Your  dish  is  excellent,  and  I  compliment 
upon  it.' 
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A  month  after — it  was  towards  the  epoch  of  the  rupture  with  the 
Court  of  Prussia — ^Dunand  inscribed  crepinettes  upon  the  Tnenu  and 
presented  them  at  break&st.  On  that  day  Murat  and  Bessi^re  were 
to  have  breakfasted  at  the  palace ;  but  urgent  business  had  called 
them  away  from  Paris.  The  d^euner  was  composed  of  six  dishes, 
upon  which  were  veal  cutlets,  fish,  fowls,  game,  an  entremets,  vege- 
tables, and  boiled  ^gs* 

The  Emperor  had  just  swallowed  aft^r  his  wont,  in  a  second,  seve- 
ral spoonfuls  of  soup,  when,  hastily  removing  the  nearest  cover,  he  dis- 
covered his  favourite  dish.  With  contracted  features  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  at  the  same  time  pushing  back  the  table  with  such  violence  as 
to  overthrow  all  that  was  on  it  upon  a  magnificent  Ispahan  carpet; 
shaking  his  arms  as  he  withdrew,  raising  his  voice,  and  dashing  the 
doors  of  his  cabinet  one  against  the  other. 

M.  Dunand  stood  as  thunderstruck  and  rooted  to  the  floor,  mo- 
tionless and  shattered  like  the  beautiful  porcelain  service.  What 
hurricane  had  blown  over  the  palace  ?  The  carvers  were  trembling, 
the  scared  footmen  had  fled,  and  the  bewildered  maitre  cThdtel  at 
length  hurried  away  to  consult  the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace  and 
invoke  his  kind  interposition. 

Duroc,  in  his  perfect  self-possession,  appeared  cold  and  haughty, 
but  he  was  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  he  listened  therefore  to  the 
accoimt  of  the  scene  of  the  breakfast.  When  he  had  heard  all  about 
it,  he  smiled  and  said  to  Dunand :  ^  You  do  not  know  the  Emperor ; 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  begin  immediately  to  prepare  his 
dSjeuner  again  and  the  dish  of  crepinettes ;  you  go  for  nothing  in 
this  smash ;  some  bothering  business  is  alone  the  cause  of  it.  When 
the  Emperor  has  arranged  it,  he  will  ask  you  for  his  break&st*' 

The  poor  raaltre  cPhdtd  needed  no  entreaty,  and  therefore 
hastened  to  put  the  second  repast  into  execution.  Dunand  carried  it 
as  far  as  the  door,  and  Roustan  served  it.  Not  seeing  his  sealous  ser- 
vant at  his  elbow.  Napoleon  inquired  mildly  and  vivaciously  what  had 
become  of  him  and  why  he  did  not  serve  up  the  breakfiEist.  Ue  was 
summoned  and  reappeared  with  a  blanched  visage,  carrying  in  his 
trembling  hands  a  magnificent  roast  fowl.  The  Emperor  smiled  gra- 
ciously upon  him  and  ate  a  wing  of  the  capon  and  a  little  of  the  cre- 
pinettes, and  afterwards  highly  praised  the  d^euner ;  then  making  a 
sign  for  Dunand  to  come  forward,  he  touched  him  several  times  on  the 
cheek,  saying  with  some  emotion :  '  Monsieur  Dunand,  you  are  happier 
in  being  my  maitre  d^hdtd  than  I  am  in  being  ruler  of  this  conntiy/ 
And  he  finished  his  breakfast  in  silence,  his  countenance  revealing 
deep  mental  agitation. 

Napoleon,  when  campaigning,  frequently  mounted  on  horseback 
early  in  the  morning  and  remained  in  the  saddle  throughout  the  day. 
Care  was  then  taken  to  place  in  one  of  his  holsters  bread  and  wine, 
and  in  the  other  a  roast  fowl.  He  generally  shared  his  provisions 
with  one  of  his  officers  still  worse  provided  than  himself. 

The  influence  of  his  first  Citoyen-Directeur  Barras,  who,  in  what- 
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soever  circumstance  it  might  be,  ate  always  slowly  and  quietly,  did  not 
make  itself  felt  in  his  master's  case*  Barras,  who  was  called  the 
^  beau  Barras,'  at  his  select  dinners  took  particular  care  of  the  ladies. 
Affixed  to  a  initnu  signed  with  his  own  name,  there  is  a  curious  note 
to  that  effect. 

Carte  Dinatoibe  poor  la  Table  du  Citoyen-Directeuret  Gdn^ral  Barras 
le  D^cadi  30  Flor^.     Twelve  persons. 

Potage  aux  petits  oignons  4  la  d-devant  minime.  Itelev6 :  Tron^on 
d'esturgeon  k  la  broche*  Entr^ :  Saut^  de  filets  de  turbot  k  I'homme  de 
confiance,  ci-devant  maitre  d'h6tel;  angtdlles  k  la  tartare;  ooncombres 
farcis  k  la  moelle ;  vol-au-vent  de  blanc  de  volaille  k  la  B^hamel ;  ci-devant 
Saint-Pierre,  sauce  aux  c&pres;  filets  de  perdrix  en  anneaux.  Plats  de 
r6t :  Groujons  du  d^partement ;  carpe  an  court-bouillon.  Entremets :  CEufs 
k  la  neige;  betteraves  blanches,  saut^es  au  jambon;  gel^  an  mad^; 
beignets  de  cr^me  k  la  fleur  d'orange ;  lentilles  k  la  ci-devant  Beine ;  culs 
d'artichauts  k  la  ravigote ;  salade  de  c^leri  en  remoulade. 

The  note  in  Barras*  hand  runs — 

Too  much  fish ;  strike  out  the  gudgeons.  The  rest  will  do.  Don't 
forget  again  to  place  cushions  upon  the  chairs  for  the  cUof/ennes  Tallien, 
Talma,  Beauharnais,  Hainguerlot,  and  Mirande.  For  five  o'clock  sharp. 
Get  the  ices  from  Yeloni.     I  won't  have  any  others. 

(Signed)  Babras. 

Has  the  gallantry  of  Barras  reflected  injuriously  upon  his  reputa- 
tion ?  From  the  fact  of  the  ladies  having  taken  him  under  their  pro- 
tection, instead  of  the  Director  and  the  G-eneral  he  has  remained 
known  as  the  elegant  beau  Barras.  Of  his  corruption,  of  the  millions 
he  purloined  from  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  how  much 
absolution  is  there  hidden  under  those  words :  <  Place  cushions  upon 
the  chairs  of  the  citoyennea  Tallien,  Talma,  Beauhamais,  Hainguerlot, 
and  Mirande.' 

Through  failure  of  his  digestive  powers,  the  veteran  gourmand 
was  at  last  reduced  to  dining  off  a  single  dish :  over  a  plate  filled  with 
bread,  crumbled  by  rasping,  a  leg  of  mutton  was  scored  into  above 
the  bread,  until  it  became  inundated  with  gravy.  That  alone  formed 
Barras'  dinner. 

Amongst  the  last  disciples  of  the  god  Graster  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  discipline  their  gastronomy  at  the  dining-tables  of  Louis 
Philippe's  ministers,  may  be  mentioned  such  wits  as  Veron,  Nestor 
Koqueplan,  Vieil  Castel,  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  &c.  Only  the  first-named 
among  them,  Dumas  tells  us,  was  rich  enough  or  gained  money  enough 
— which  came  very  nearly  to  the  same  thing — to  make  himself  an 
eater  d^andeniie  roche,  that  is  to  say  a  gastronome.  The  others  took  a 
middle  course :  not  being  rich  enough  to  devote  themselves  to  gastro- 
nomy, they  became  gourmeta  or  gourmands.  Lastly,  those  who  gained 
money  by  fits  and  starts,  according  as  a  vaudeville  succeeded  or  they 
began  a  series  of  articles  in  a  journal,  became  viveurs.  Still,  the 
custom  of  giving  dinners  and  suppers  was  so  far  lost  among  that  class 
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of  Frenchmen,  the  same  writer  records,  that  not  on  a  single  occasion 
did  the  idea  occur  to  any  one  of  those  men  of  an  intelligence  so 
elevated,  charming,  and  cultivated,  of  forming  a  dinner-paxty  ;  and  he 
adds.  ^  I  do  not  believe  that  even  once  they  all  met  together  for  that 
piu-pose.' 

Desaugiers,  on  dying,  had  carried  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  key 
of  the  last  choice  cellar. 

*  I  remember,  however,'  says  the  author  of  *  Monte  Christo,' '  an 
anecdote  which  proves  that  there  renoained  amongst  us  some  worthy 
successors  of  the  Grimods  and  de  Cussys.* 

The  Vicomte  de  Vieil-Castel,  brother  of  Count  Horace  de  Vieil- 
Gastel,  one  of  the  most  refined  gourmets  of  his  time,  started  one  day, 
at  a  party  composed  one  half  of  artists  and  the  other  half  of  men  of 
fashion,  the  following  proposition : — 

'  A  man  can  by  himself  eat  a  dinner  costing  five  hundred 
francs.' 

*  Impossible  I '  was  the  general  exclamation. 

*  It  must  be  well  imderstood,'  rejoined  the  Vicomte,  *  that  with  the 
word  eat  is  comprised  the  word  d/rinh^ 

*  Parbleu ! '  rejoined  his  hearers. 

*  Very  well !  I  say  that  a  man — and  when  I  say  a  man,  I  do  not 
speak  of  a  carter — I  mean  a  gomrmtt^  a  disciple  of  Montron  or  de 
Courchamps — very  well !  I  say  a  gourmet,  a  disciple  of  Montron  or 
Courchamps,  can  eat  a  dinner  costing  five  hundred  &ancs/  • 

*  You,  for  instance  ? ' 

'  I,  or  any  other  man.' 
'  Would  you  ?  ' 

*  Certainly.' 

*I  will  put  down  the  five  hundred  firancs,'  said  one  of  those 
present.     *  Now,  let  us  thoroughly  understand  the  conditions.' 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  to  understand.  I  will  dine  at  the 
Cafe  de  Paris,  and  arrange  my  carte  as  I  choose,  and  I  will  eat  at 
dinner  what  will  cost  five  hundred  francs.' 

'  Without  leaving  anything  on  plate  or  dish  ? ' 

'  Only  the  bones.' 

'  And  when  shall  the  wager  comeofi"?' 

'  To-morrow,  if  you  like.' 

'  And  then  you  will  take  no  breakfast  ? '  asked  one  of  the  party. 

*  I  shall  take  my  usual  breakfast.' 

'  Agreed.     To-morrow,  at  seven  o'clock,  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris.' 

After  this  conversation  the  ^^comte  went  to  dine,  as  was  his 
custom,  at  that  fashionable  restaurant,  and  after  dinner,  in  order  not 
to  be  influenced  by  gnawings  of  the  stomach,  the  Vicomte  set  to  work 
to  arrange  the  morrow's  bill  of  fare. 

The  Tnattre  cChotel  was  summoned.  It  was  mid-winter.  The 
Vicomte  required  plenty  of  fruit,  and  early  fruit.  He  asked  for 
game,  but  all  sporting  was  temporarily  suspended. . 

The  maitre  d'hdtel  requested  to  be  allowed  eight  days. 
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The  dinner  was  therefore  put  off  for  eight,  days.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  umpires  should  dine  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Vicomte's 
table. 

The  time  allowed  for  dinner  was  two  hours — from  seven  o'clock 
till  nine. 

The  Vicomte  might  talk  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 

At  the  hour  appointed  de  Vieil-Castel  made  his  appearance^ 
bowed  to  the  imipires,  and  seated  himself. 

The  bill  of  fare  was  a  mystery  to  his  adversaries ;  the  pleasure 
of  a  surprise  was  reserved  for  them.  The  Vicomte  unfolded  his 
serviette. 

Twelve  dozen  of  Ostend  oysters  were  served  up,  together  with 
half  a  bottle  of  Johannisherg. 

The  Vicomte  exhibited  a  good  appetite;  he  called  for  another 
dozen  of  Ostend  oysters  and  another  half-bottle  of  the  same  cm. 

Next  came  a  basin  of  swaUow-riest-soupy  which  the  Vicomte 
poured  into  a  bowl  and  drank  off  at  a  draught. 

*  Mafoi,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  *I  feel  in  the  vein  to-day,  and  have 
a  mind  to  indulge  in  a  whim.' 

*  Do  so,  pardieu.     You  have  it  all  your  own  way.' 

*  I  doat  upon  beefsteak  and  potatoes.' 

*  Gentlemen,  no  observations,  if  you  please,'  said  a  voice. 

*  Bah  I  ga/rgouy  exclaimed  the  Viccwnte,  *  a  beef -steak  and 
potatoes.^ 

The  gargorij  astonished,  stared  at  the  Vicomte. 
'  Eh  bien,   said  the  latter,  *  don't  you  understand  ? ' 
'  Si  fait ;  but  I  thought  that  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  had  completed 
his  raenu.^ 

*  True,  but  this  is  an  extra  which  I  fancy,  and  for  which  I  shall 
pay  additionally.' 

The  umpires  stared  at  one  another.  The  beefsteak  and  potatoes 
were  brought,  and  duly  devoured  by  the  Vicomte  to  the  very  last 
morsel. 

*  Voyons  !  now  for  the  fish.'     The  fish  was  brought. 

*  Messieurs,'  said  the  Vicomte,  *  it  is  a  ferra  from  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  This  fish  is  only  to  be  found  there;  but  it  is,  however, 
possible  to  procure  it.  When  they  showed  it  me  this  morning  at 
breakfast,  it  was  still  alive.  .  It  was  brought  from  Geneva  to  Paris 
in  the  lake  water.  I  can  recommend  the  ferra  to  you — it  is  deli- 
cious eating.' 

Five  minutes  afterwards  there  was  nothing  more  on  the  plate 
save  the  backbone  of  the /erra. 

*  The  pheasant^  garQon  !  '  cried  the  Vicomte. 

A  pheasant  stuffed  with  truffles  made  its  appearance. 

*  Another  bottle  of  Bordeaux^  same  cru.^ 
The  second  bottle  was  uncorked. 

The  pheasant  was  despatched  in  ten  minutes. 

*  Monsieur,'  observed  the  gargorty  *I  think  you  have  made  a 
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mistake  in  asking  for  the  staffed  pheasant  befoie  the  ealmis 
d^(yii,olan8.^ 

'  Ah,  pardiev,^  that's  true !  By  good  luck,  it  is  not  fixed  in  what 
order  the  ortolans  shall  be  eaten,  otherwise  I  should  have  lost  the 
wager.     The  scUmia  d^ortolanSj  gargon? 

The  salmis  was  set  before  him. 

There  were  ten  ortolans^  of  which  the  Vicomte  made  just  ten 
mouthfuls. 

^  Messieurs,'  said  he,  ^  my  menu  is  a  very  simple  one.  Now  for 
some  asparagus^  young  peas,  a  pineapple^  and  some  strawberries. 
For  wine,  half  a  bottle  of  Constantia  and  half  a  hotUe  of  East 
India  sherry.     After  that,  coffee  and  liqueurs  bim  entendiiJ 

Each  item  came  in  its  turn ;  vegetables  and  firoits,  all  were  con- 
scientiously eaten,  wines  and  liqueurs  drained  to  the  last  drop. 

The  Vicomte  had  taken  an  hour  and  fourteen  minutes  to  despatch 
his  dinner. 

^Messieurs,'  said  he,  <  have  matters  been  gone  through  loyally?' 

The  umpire  testified  in  the  affirmative. 

^  OargoUf  the  bill '  {Vadditum  was  not  used  at  that  epoch). 

The  Vicomte  cast  a  glance  at  the  sum  total,  and  handed  the 
document  to  the  umpires.     It  ran  as  follows : — 

fir.  c. 

Ostend  oysters,  twenty-foiu*  dozen 30  „ 

Swallow-nest  soup 150  „ 

Beefsteak  and  potatoes 2  „ 

/^erra  from  the  Lake  of  Creneva ^  n 

Pheasant  with  truffles ^  n 

Salmis  d'ortolans       • 50  „ 

Asparagus          ....••••••  15  „ 

Peas 12 

Pineapple 24 

Strawberries 20 


If 

99 


WINES. 

Johannisberg,  one  bottle 24 

Bordeaux,  grand  crA,  two  bottles 50 

Constantia,  half  a  bottle 40     ,, 

East  India  sherry,  half  a  bottle 50     ,, 

Oaf(6,  liqueurs 1    50 

Total    548   50 

The  addition  was  verified  and  proved  correct.  The  bill  was 
taken  to  the  man  who  had  lost  the  bet,  who  was  dining  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  He  made  his  appearance  in  some  five  minutes,  bowed 
to  the  Vicomte,  drew  from  his  pocket  six  notes  of  one  thousand  francs 
each,  and  handed  them  to  the  winner.  That  ¥ras  the  amount  of  the 
wager. 

'  Oh !  Monsieur,'  said  the  Vicomte,  ^  there  need  be  no  hurry ; 
perhaps,  moreover,  you  would  desire  to  have  your  revenge.* 
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*  Would  you  give  it  me  ? ' 

*  Certainly,* 
*When?* 

^  As  soon  as  you  like.' 

The  voracity  of  the  Vicomte  de  Vieil-Castel  does  not  single  him 
out  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  types  of  the  gastronomy  of  the  epoch, 
for  the  exploit  above  narrated  was  assuredly  an  example  of  gluttony 
pure  and  simple. 

The  increase  of  downright  gluttony  in  the  gay  and  luxurious 
capita],  once  so  noted  for  its  superlative  cookery  and  refined  and 
delicate  eating,  is  thus  remarked  upon  by  a  recent  sojourner  in  Paris, 
who  has  known  it  long  and  well : — '  I  have  breakfasted  and  dined  at 
a  restaurant  every  day  for  six  weeks  and  more,  and  rarely  twice  at 
the  same  place ;  and  I  am  continually  asking  myself  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  in  the  persuasion,  which  every  day  has  been  growing 
stronger  within  me,  that  the  modern  Parisians  are  a  most  gluttonous 
race,  and  that,  while  the  people  seem  to  eat  and  drink  more  than 
ever,  the  art  of  cookery  is  slowly  but  surely  deteriorating  among 
them.'  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  M,  Abraham  Dre^us,  who, 
in  a  remarkable  article  on  *  Cooks  and  Cookery '  in  the  *XIX°*«  Si^cle,' 
points  out  that  it  is  every  day  becoming  more  difficult  to  secure  the 
services  of  really  accomplished  cooks,  for  the  reason  that  first-rate 
chefs  can  always  command  much  larger  salaries  in  London,  in  Berlin, 
in  Vienna,  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  than  they  can  obtain  in  Paris. 
Again,  the  first-rate  cheJB  plead  that  when  they  enter  the  service  of 
a  restaurateur  whose  customers  are  many  and  hungry,  the  finest 
efforts  of  their  art  are,  through  the  gluttony  of  the  guests,  ill  under- 
stood, if  understood  at  all. 

According  to  M.  Degler^,  who,  next  to  Messieurs  Jules  GrouflFe 
and  Urban  Dubois,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  die/ 
in  Europe,  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  gastronomic 
France  is  sufiering  is  the  establishment  of  a  national  school  of 
cookery.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  England  just  now,  when  the 
haute  cuisine  has  so  greatly  declined  in  France,  more  attention  to 
the  science  is  being  given  than  ever.  Now  that  our  country  parsons^ 
under  the  auspices  of  South  Kensington,  having  consented  to  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  cooks  and  caterers  there,  are  taking  up  their  parable, 
and  are  inculcating  the  desirableness  of  teaching  cooking  in  village 
schools,  a  hope  is  afforded  that  our  kit<;hens  as  well  as  our  morals 
may  stand  a  good  chance  of  improvement.  Indeed,  the  influence  of 
cookery  classes  at  South  Kensington  has  already  descended  to  many 
of  them.  Better  learn  to  perform  well  on  the  gridiron  than  thump 
the  piano.  A  bishop  of  our  Chiurch,  being  on  the  house-committee  of 
his  club  on  an  occasion  of  choosing  a  new  chef,  discoursed  very 
learnedly,  it  is  recorded,  upon  the  proper  manner  of  boiling  a  potato,, 
and  made  it  the  test  of  a  good  cook.  Why  then  should  not  parish 
priests  generally  follow  so  good  an  example  by  indoctrinating  their 
youthful  flock  in  the  simple  elements  of  culinary  practice  along  wi^' 
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the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Chmrch  Catechism  ?  The  philo- 
sophy of  alimentation  illustrated  by  the  artistic  'main  d!(mivre  ought 
to  be  a  great  factor  in  civilisation,  and  therefore  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  a  National  School  of  Cookery  is  likely  to  be  established  in  Lon- 
don as  a  rival  in  the  joyous  science  to  be  taught  shortly  in  the 
Conservatoire  Culinaire  of  the  gay  city. 

^  The  stomach,'  said  that  renowned  gourmet^  the  Duke  Pasquier, 
^  is  the  body's  king ; '  and  he  accordingly  made  it  the  business  of  his 
life  to  attend  to  its  requirements  and  to  humour  its  caprices.  A  gas- 
tronomical  faculty  is  an  integral  part  of  every  civilisation,  and 
gastronomy  is  one  of  the  sources  and  stimulants  of  its  advancing 
stages.  It  helps  to  raise  mankind  above  mere  animal  existence,  and 
in  time  to  gradually  transform  the  savage  into  the  cultivated  citizen. 
Simple  food  once  obtained  in  plenty,  he  b^ins  to  long  for  better, 
more  varied  and  more  succulent ;  and  with  tiie  richer  nutriment  he 
learns  by  degrees  to  combine  a  most  delicate  perception  of  the  more 
refined  mysteries  of  the  culinary  art — ^the  abs  ABTinx,  the  scibntia 
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WHEN  in  our  boyhood  we  read  the  early  books  of  Livy,  or  the 
initial  chapters  of  *  Dr.  Goldsmith's  History  of  Eome,'  with 
what  especial  delight  we  lingered  over  the  achievements  of  the 
foimders  of  the  Eepublic.  No  after-figures  in  the  history  were  so 
fine  as  those  legendary  heroes — L.  Jimius  Brutus,  Mucins  Scsevola, 
and  the  rest.  Even  without  the  help  of  Macaulay's  Lays  we  should 
have  remembered  how  Horatius  kept  the  bridge  *  in  the  brave  days  of 
old,'  or  how  Cloelia  swam  the  Tiber  to  escape  from  Porsenna's  camp, 
or  how  Scsevola  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire ;  but  we  might  have  had 
but  a  hazy  notion  about  CannsB  or  Zama,  or  Philippi  or  Actium. 
Indeed,  Codes  and  Scsevola  must  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands  as 
greater  heroes  than  either  Scipio  or  Csesar :  and  if  we  could  feel  as 
sure  of  their  existence  as  we  do  of  the  existence  of  the  conquerors  of 
Carthage  and  of  Gaul,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anyone  who  would 
not  first  choose  their  deeds  for  contemplation. 

But  the  cold  breath  of  historical  criticism  has  blown  over  these 
fine  personalities,  and  has  withered  them  up.  Lars  Forsenna,  it 
seems,  so  far  from  being  daimted  by  that  heroic  youth  who  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  flame  and  said,  ^  See  how  much  thy  torments  may 
avail  to  make  a  brave  man  tell  his  secrets' — so  far  from  being 
daunted  as  he  ought  to  have  been  by  this  exhibition,  and  turn- 
ing straightway  back  again  and  disbanding  his  army,  did  not,  it 
seems,  ever  turn  away  at  all ;  but  rather  kept  his  face  still  fixed  upon 
Eome,  and  to  such  purpose  that  he  presently  took  the  city  and  sacked 
it.  And  history  has  gone  so  far  as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  there 
ever  was  witnessed  that  memorable  act  of  hand-burning,  or  whether 
the  three  ever  kept  the  bridge  as  they  were  said  to  have  done ; 
whether  ClcBlia  did  svrim  the  Tiber,  or  Curtius  leap  into  the  gulf, 
and  so  forth  ? 

Are  we  then  on  cmr  part  to  turn  our  backs  upon  Titus  Livius  alto- 
gether ?  Or  ought  we  to  try  and  put  these  mythic  histories  through  a 
crucible  of  criticism  in  the  hope  of  extracting  from  them  some  golden 
grains  of  historic  feet  ?  That  was  Niebuhr's  way  of  treating  the  pre- 
historic legends  of  the  Eomans.  Grote,  with  those  of  Greece,  tried  the 
plan  of  merely  turning  his  back  upon  the  myths,  and  leaving  them  alto- 
gether out  of  account.  I  would  advocate  neither  course.  There  is, 
as  I  deem,  a  value  sufficient  in  these  myths,  perhaps  a  value  not  easy 
to  overestimate.  But  it  is  not  one  that  can  be  given  in  terms  of 
what  we  generally  call  history.  There  are  golden  grains  in  these 
stories ;  but  they  are  not  grains  of  actual  fact.  They  are  not  lies 
neither ;  not  mere  inventions.     They  are  myths,  that  is  to  say,  t    ^ 
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are  beliefs ;  and  mythology  and  belief  have  a  history  of  their  own 
which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  history  of  events.  They  have  a 
truth  of  their  own,  but  this  truth  is  not  the  same  thing  as  fact. 

The  truth  of  mythology  is  poetic  truth,  which,  like  poetic  justice 
and  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  never  are  found  in  their  pure  form 
in  the  record  of  events*  They  exist  only  in  fairyland  or  in  an  ideal 
world.  Yet  it  would  be  not  too  much  to  claim  for  the  legendary 
history  of  Some  that  it  bore  in  its  womb  the  real  history  of  that  citj 
which  was  by  time  to  be  brought  to  light.  Nor  in  a  more  general 
sense  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  outline  of  what  a  nation  will  do 
lies  concealed  in  that  ideal  which  primitive  nations  possess  of  what 
their  ancestors  have  done.  Perhaps  with  individuals  it  is  true  like- 
wise that  the  achievements  of  the  man  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
ambitious  dreams  of  the  boy ;  but,  if  it  is  not  true  of  men,  it  certainly 
is  so  of  nations. 

The  mythic  age  always  precedes  the  historical.  At  a  certain 
period  of  a  nation's  culture  a  moment  arrives  when  the  people  seem 
to  wake  up,  and  for  the  first  time  cast  a  curious  and  observing  eye 
upon  the  world  in  which  they  live.  Then  for  the  first  time  they 
grow  capable  of  recording  events  as  they  actually  happen,  and  not 
inerely  of  repeating  old  stories  of  how  things  might  have  happened. 
Then  history  awakes ;  and  then  the  myths  and  legends,  like  ghosts  at 
dawn,  wrap  themselves  in  a  thin  mist  and  flit  away  not  to  return ; 
not  to  return  at  any  rate  with  their  old  power.  The  old  tales  axe  still 
repeated,  but  no  longer  with  hdief.  Losing  that,  they  lose  all  vita- 
lity; they  bear  no  offspring,  and  themselves  soon  grow  old  and 
withered;  the  mythic  age  has  ended.  Europe  fell  into  a  mythic 
sleep  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire ;  and  all  through  those  ages 
which  we  call  the  dark^  it  continued  still  in  that  legendary  state. 
We  ought  perhaps  to  count  the  dawn  of  the  historic  age  to  begin 
about  the  time  of  Saint  Louis  and  the  end  of  the  crusades,  when  the 
wild  excitement  which  the  religious  wars  called  forth,  and  the  £Eury 
world  which  they  had  power  to  create,  faded  from  men's  imaginations. 
If  the  ending  of  the  crusades  is  to  stand  for  the  ending  of  the  mythic 
era  of  mediaeval  history,  the  fulness  of  the  legendary  age  may  be  placed 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  just  before  the  crusades  began. 
Then  arose  that  series  of  poems  celebrating  the  imaginary  deeds  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  his  peers,  which  we  know  under  the  name  of 
the  '  Chansons  de  Geste,'  and  which  do  in  fact  constitute  the  one 
great  Epic  of  mediseval  Christianity.  Every  nation  has  of  necessity 
its  mythic  age ;  but  it  takes  a  great  nation  and  a  great  occasion  to 
produce  an  epic.  The  early  wars  between  the  Greeks  of  Europe  and 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  had  that  power ;  so  had  the  first  maritime  adven- 
ture of  the  Greek  race.  The  Iliad  is  the  offspring  of  the  one  and  the 
Odyssey  of  the  other.  The  infant  struggles  of  Some  may  have  given  birth 
to  an  epic,  which  has  been  lost  to  us.'    The  third  great  epic  produced 

'  Niebnhr  supposes  something  like  this  to  have  happened,  and  that  the  legends 
related  by  Livy  were  aU  taken  from  some  great  heroic  poem  or  series  of  poems. 
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among  the  nations  of  the  West  was  the  Carlovingian  cycle  of  poems, 
which  arose  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  another  contest  between  the  East  and  West,  a  more  deadly 
one  than  any  recorded  in  the  Iliad. 

It  is  by  a  kindly  habit  of  nature  that  any  enterprise  which  is 
nobly  conceived  and  nobly  executed,  even  if  it  fail  in  the  end  for 
which  it  was  undertaken,  does  not  do  so  ignominiously,  but  falls^  if 
fall  it  must,  wrapped  round  with  dignity  like  Caesar  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue :  whereas  the  meaner  ages  which  are  incapable  of  great 
ambition  or  of  great  enterprises,  end  their  days  in  shameful  con- 
tempt and  laughter.  The  last  drama  of  the  Crusades  was  played 
before  Tunis  ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  not  that  a  losing  cause  should 
revive  again,  but  that  the  cause,  being  a  great  one,  should  not,  though 
foredoomed  to  failure,  quit  the  stage  of  history  unhonoured,  that  the 
splendid  figure  of  St.  Louis  was  selected  to  grace  this,  its  closing 
scene.  For  the  grandeur  of  the  Crusades  lay  not  in  what  the  cru- 
saders accomplished,  but  in  what  they  tried  to  do.  Theirs  was  not  an 
age  of  exact  knowledge,  but  of  belief;  and  in  all  matters,  failure 
through  excess  of  belief  and  lack  of  knowledge  is  more  successful 
than  the  successes  of  knowledge  with  lack  of  belief. 

About  1090,  Peter  the  Hermit  began  his  exhortations  to  the 
Ohristian'  world,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  and  Walter 
the  Penniless  collected  together  their  motley  bands  and  inaugurated 
the  Crusades.  But  for  many  years  before  the  voice  of  Peter  had  been 
heard,  rumours  of  the  things  which  he  proclaimed  had  been  passing 
through  Europe,  and  Christendom  was  tingling  with  indignation  and 
the  desire  of  revenge.  Christendom  and  Islam  were  furious  as  two 
wild  beasts,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats. 
People  saw  the  storm  approaching  and  took  count  of  their  powers ; 
and,  as  men  will  do  on  such  occasions,  they  fondly  looked  back  to  a 
time  when  Europe  was,  as  they  fancied,  far  stronger  and  far  more 
united  than  it  had  become  in  their  degenerate  days.  That  past  of 
theirs  was  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  Myth  took  hold  of  the  tradition 
of  Charles's  Empire,  and  transformed  the  events  to  suit  the  feeling  of 
its  own  time.  Instead  of  varied  wars  with  the  Saxons,  Lombards, 
Arabs,  and  what  not,  the  ^  Chansons  de  Creste '  gave  one  direction  to 
4kll  the  efforts  of  the  great  king,  and  turned  them  all  against  the 
Saracen. 

It  was  in  circumstances  such  as  these,  and  just  before  the  opening 
of  the  Crusades,  that  seems  to  have  been  composed  the  earliest  and 
the  best  of  all  the  ^  Chansons  de  Geste '  which  have  come  down  to  us 
— I  mean  the  ^  Chanson  de  Soland.'  Have  I  said  that  the  legend  of 
prehistoric  days  often  seems  to  bear  in  its  womb  the  events  of 
actual  history  ?  When  was  this  better  exemplified  than  in  the  case 
of  the  ^  Chanson  de  Soland '  ?  The  first  act  was  about  to  begin  of 
that  long  unsuccessful  struggle  which  ended  sadly  but  not  ignobly  in 
the  death  of  St.  Louis  before  Tunis.     And  the  note  sounded  at  the 
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ontset  of  the  war  was  the  ftong  whidi  told  of  the  death  of  Bdaii 
Soncesvalles. 

Boland  was  the  nephew  of  Charles  the  Grrtet,  and  a  later  ym, 
than  this  ^  chanson '  has  mnch  to  tell  us  of  the  histoiy  of  lus  lais 
and  of  his  boyish  years,  which,  like  those  of  so  many  heroes,  iv 
clouded  with  hardship  and  humiliation.  But  in  this  ^duBst 
Boland  is  seen  only  in  fiill  glory  and  manhood,  the  first  among  & 
twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne*  When  the  poem  opens,  Chaileiifl^ 
bad  been  seven  years  in  Spain,  carrying  on  war  against  the  SanoBs 
He  had  reduced  nearly  the  whole  country.  One  strong  phce  A 
held  out.    This  was  Saragossa,  where  the  King  Marsile  ddods 


himself  with  a  considerable  army.     But  ]VIar8ile  had  long  ftttk 
powerlessness  to  effectually  resist  all  the  host  of  Charles,  and  heUc 
a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  question  of  surrender.    Then  Kte^ 
out  one  of  his  warriors,  whose  name  was  Blancandrin.     He  is  the  er: 
genius  of  the  whole  piece,  and  here  in  the  opening  scene  be  taka  t 
part  almost  exactly  like  that  which  Milton  afterwards  assigned  tobi 
Belial  in  the  council  of  hell.    Blancandrin  was  not  for  ^  open  war,'k 
for  treachery.     '  Make  a  hollow  peace  with  the  Emperor.     Soi 
messengers  to  him  with  presents — seven  hundred  camels,  four  hnadiK 
mules,  laden  with  gold  and  silver.    Make  no  stint  of  gifts,  nor  k 
sparing  either  of  your  promises.     Say  that  you  will  come  ahorthfr 
pay  him  homage  at  Aix,  and  that  when  there  you   will  leeem 
baptism.      Give  him  hostages,  and  he  will  recross    the   PyroMa 
Then  let  the  French  wait  long  for  you  to  come  and  be  baptised.   ^ 
doubt  they  will  kill  your  hostages ;  but  that  is  better  than  thitv 
should  lose  all  this  fair  Spain.'    Such  was  the  counsel  of  BlancsainL 
This  is  the  first  thread  in  the  long  tissue  of  treachery  which  mff 
through  the  history  of  Soncesvaux,  and  in  which  the  life  of  Bohoi 
and  the  lives  of  all  his  comrades  are  involved.     The  ambassadois  ot 
Marsile,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Blancandrin,  set  out  to  find  Cbaife 
at  Cordova.     And  here  we  have  a  picturesque  scene  where  Charles  "W 
found  seated  on  a  golden  throne  ^  beneath  a  pine  beside  a  wild-iose 
tree,' 

Desuz  on  pin  delez  un  eglantier, 

Un  faldestoed  '  y  ont  fait  tout  d*or. 

Around  him  his  knights  were  amusing  themselves  with  sports  and 
games.  When  tlie  proposals  of  Marsile  were  by  Charles  communi- 
cated to  his  peers,  Eoland  at  once  raised  his  voice  against  their 
acceptance,  and  against  any  confidence  in  the  Saracen  ;  while  Gane- 
lon,  the  stepfather  of  Boland,  headed  the  party  of  peace.  Hanh 
words  soon  followed  from  both  sides,  and  the  exasperation  of  Ganel(» 
rose  to  its  height  when  Roland,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  test  his 
pretended  cc/ufidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  enemy,  proposed  that 
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his  stepfather  should  be  sent  on  the  return  miflsion  to  Manile^s 
court.  This  king  had  not  long  before  cut  off  the  heads  of  two  other 
ambassadors  of  Charles — Basan  and  Basile.'  Even  in  the  presence 
of  Charles,  and  while  he  was  receiving  the  mission  for  his  embassy, 
he  allowed  his  fiiry  to  escape  him. 

*  Si  Dieu  permet  que  je  revienne 
J'attirerai  sur  toi  tel  deuil  ettel  malheur. 
Qui  dureront  autant  que  ta  vie/ 
*  Orgueil  iet  folie,'  r^pond  Boland.^ 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  Gtinelon  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the 
evil  suggestions  of  Blancandrin.  At  the  court  of  Marsile  was  con- 
cluded an  act  of  shameful  treachery,  and  for  ten  mules  laden  with 
gold  Granelon  agreed  to  betray  the  rear-guard  of  Charles's  army  in 
the  pass  of  Sizre. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  the  influences  which  have 
gone  to  the  moulding  of  these  poems.  Sometimes  the  inspiration 
has  come  from  the  Christian  legend,  sometimes  it  has  come  &om  old 
Teutonic  tradition ;  for  when  the  epics  were  first  composed  the  ruling 
race  in  France  was  still  rather  Frank  than  Koman  or  Gaulish,  was 
more  German  than  Celtic.  The  above  incident  has  evidently  been 
to  a  great  extent  drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  some  effect  of  the  Gospel  tradition  in  the  history  of 
this  Judas-like  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Granelon ;  and  in  the 
conception  of  the  twelve  peers,  with  this  Gtmelon  in  their  midst,  we 
must  see  a  resemblance  which  could  not  be  accidental  to  the  twelve 
apostles,  *  one  of  whom  was  a  traitor.' 

Meanwhile  Charles  gave  the  signal  for  the  return  of  the  army 
into  France.  The  vanguard,  commanded  by  the  valiant  Ogier  the 
Dane,  filed  away  through  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
rear-guard,  a  chosen  body  of  twenty  thousand  men,  had  been  left 
under  the  charge  of  Boland,  with  whom  were  Oliver  and  (so  we  are 
told*)  all  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne.  When  the  last  of  the 
retreating  army  had  disappeared  Koland  and  his  comrades  sat  down 
to  rest.  *  Twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  were  with  him.  They  had 
no  fear  nor  thought  of  death ' — 

Vint  milie  Francs  unt  en  la  lur  cumpaigne 
Nen  unt  poiir  ne  de  murir  dutance. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  midday  stillness  the  sound  of  clarions 
was  heard  on  every  side.  It  came  from  the  army  of  Marsile,  which 
had,  unseen,  been  stealing  round  the  small  band  of  the  remaining 

'  In  these  names  I  am  disposed  to  see  some  far-off  echo  of  the  story  of  Haawnand 
Hoseyn* 

*  I  haive  here,  and  in  all  the  quotations  which  were  of  any  length  given  the 
French  as  modernised  by  L6on  Gantier.  The  real  language  of  the  cfaaoson  woold  be 
quite  unintelli^ble  to  the  general  reader. 

*  Quite  inconsistently  with  the  previous  assertion  that  Ogier  commanded  the 
vangaard,  as  Ogier  was  himself  one  of  the  twelve  peers. 
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French,  and  which  now  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side.  Though 
the  enemy  were  still  unseen,  and  hidden  by  the  nearest  hills,  their 
trumpets  could  be  heard  close  by.  The  French  knew  that  they 
must  have  been  betrayed  ;  and  Oliver  mounted  a  hill  to  gain  a  view 
of  the  enemy's  host,  and  to  try  and  measure  the  extent  of  the  danger 
the  French  were  in. 

We  have  just  noted  an  incident  borrowed  from  the  Bible  narrative. 
We  have  now  to  mark  one  which  shows  very  clearly  how  true  a 
brother  Koland  is  of  all  the  heroes  of  old  Norse  or  Grerman  tradition. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  true  Grerman  himself.  That  which  is  chiefly 
characteristic  of  the  old  Teuton  creed  is  its  fatalism.  According  to 
its  belief  not  only  men,  but  the  very  gods  themselves,  were  registered 
in  a  book  of  doom ;  there  was  a  ^  god's  doom,'  ^  ahead  of  the  gods, 
as  much  as  there  was  an  end  allotted  to  all  men  in  the  world. 
Wherefore  we  find  the  hero  of  old  Grermany  or  of  Scandinavia  always 
displaying  in  his  actions  the  sense  of  the  irrevocableness  of  Fate  and 
the  nearness  of  his  end.  Whenever  a  man  seemed  more  than  usually 
vigorous  and  light  of  heart,  that,  superstition  said,  was  the  moment 
when  the  Fates  had  pronounced  his  sentence.  He  was,  in  a  word, 
fated  or  '  fey.'  And  again,  conversely,  it  was  the  sign  of  a  true  man 
who  deemed  that  his  last  hour  had  sounded  to  throw  away  all  care 
for  his  safety,  to  despise  even  natural  and  legitimate  precautions, 
and  to  go  to  his  death  with  a  light  heart.  This  is  always  the  picture 
which  is  drawn  for  us  of  the  Norse  hero  just  before  his  end*  Sigurd 
knew  of  the  vengeance  which  Brynhild  was  preparing  for  him,  yet 
would  take  no  precaution  against  it.  The  Signed  of  the  Nibelungen 
went  with  eyes  open  into  the  snare  set  by  Hagen,  all  because,  in  the 
strange  code  of  that  German  chivalry,  it  was  considered  unworthy 
to  take  precautions,  imgentlemanlike,  perhaps,  to  suspect  anycme  of 
treachery  until  he  were  proved  guilty. 

Roland  is  a  hero  quite  after  this  old  pattern.  Oliver  climbed  the 
hill  and  surveyed  the  immense  swarm  of  the  paynim,  and  compared  it, 
as  well  he  might,  with  the  litUe  band  of  his  own  comrades.  But 
there  was  still  time  to  recall  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  Charles. 
Boland  was  the  guardian  of  the  gpreat  horn  or  ^  oli&nt,'  and  knew  bo 


*  The  end  of  all  things  was  recognised  by  the  Northern  nations  nnder  the  name 
Ragnarokf  properly  speaking  *  Doom  of  the  Gods.'  This  word,  by  a  false  analogy, 
came  to  be  written  Ragmvrdkr  and  then  to  be  mistranslated  (as  it  stiU  generaUy  \s) 
•  Twilight  of  the  Gods.'  I  have  little  donbt  that  there  still  remains  in  Boland's 
being  some  touch  of  the  nature  of  an  old  elemental  god  of  the  German  people.  I 
cannot  but  regard  his  horn  as  really  the  same  with  the  aiallar  ham  (resounding  horn) 
of  Heimdall  which,  according  to  the  Edda,  is  to  be  the  signal  of  the  beginning  of 
the  great  battle  of  Ragnarok,  the  Armageddon  of  Norse  m^^ology.  HeimdaU's  horn 
is  unquestionably  the  thunder.  The  description  of  Roland's  horn  which  makes 
itself  heard  for  thirty  leagues  and  then  again  sounds  faintly  when  Boland  is  near  his 
end(ll.  1756,  2105)  is  suggestiye  of  the  thunder  first  loud  and  presently  spent  and 
only  faintly  rumbling.  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  very  time  that  this  horn 
of  Roland  is  reaching  the  ears  of  Charlemagne  when  far  a¥ray,  a  tempest  with 
thunder  and  lightning  is  raging  over  France.  Roland  most  resembles  Thoir;  but 
the  thunder  belongs  to  Thorr  even  more  than  to  Heimdall. 
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well  how  to  use  it  that  he  could  make  its  sound  heard  for  thirty 
leagues.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Oliver  urged  him  to  blow  his 
horn.  But  he  refused,  and  went  blindly  to  his  fate.  He  was  ^  fey.' 
This  incident  in  the  narrative  I  regard  as  the  most  striking  of  the 
whole  poem.  It  is  not  alone  interesting  to  find  the  old  Teutonic  hero 
with  his  old  unaccountable  enietefm&rd^  and  to  find  him  still  in  the 
foremost  place ;  but  also  to  see  that  the  bard  is  conscious  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Oliver  may  stand  for  the  more  logical 
Celtic  spirit,  beside  the  obstinate  German  one.  We  might  imagine 
that  the  bard  had  a  secret  prefereoce  for  the  less  renowned  hero. 

Bollanz  est  proz  e  Olivier  est  sage, 
Ambedui  sunt  merveilluz  vasselage.^ 

Thus  he  describes  them. 

And  now  the  narrative  continues : — 

Olivier  dit,  '  Paiens  ont  grande  force, 

Et  nos  Fran9ais  ce  semble  en  ont  bien  peu. 

Ami  Boland,  sonnez  de  votre  cor  : 

Charles  Tentendra,  et  fera  retoumer  son  armee.' 

<  Je  serais  bien  fou/  r6pond  Boland ; 

'  En  douce  France  je  perderais  mon  gloire. 

Non ;  mais  je  frapperai  grands  coups  de  Durandal. 

Le  fer  en  sera  sanglant  jusqu'au  Tor  du  pommeau. 

Felons  paiens  f urent  mal  inspire  de  venir  aux  d^fil^ : 

Je  vous  jure  que  tons  ils  sont  jog^  it  mort.'  ' 

Then  follows  the  battle.  Like  all  the  battles  of  epic  poetry  it  is 
a  series  of  personal  combats  between  the  leading  figures  on  both 
sides.  Soland  first  kills  Aelroth,  the  nephew  of  Marsile ;  Oliver  kills 
Marsile's  brother,  the  Duke  Falseron,  who  held  the  land  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram  (wherever  that  may  have  been) ;  the  Archbishop  Turpin 
kills  Corsablis,  king  of  Barbary,  and  so  forth.  *  Dist  Oliviers,  *'  Gente 
est  nostre  bataille."'  *    The  combat  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  and 


'  Roland  est  preuz  et  Olivier  est  sage, 
Tous  les  deux  sont  de  merveiUeax  conrage.    (1.  1093-4). 

*  Or,  to  give  some  notion  of  the  assonance  of  the  original : — 

Said  Oliver, '  The  pagans  come  in  force 
And  we  French  have  bat  a  slender  power ; 
Roland,  my  friend,  I  prythee  sound  thy  horn, 
Charles  will  hear  and  will  bring  back  his  host.* 
Said  Boland,  *■  It  were  folly  so  to  do, 
In  fair  France  my  glory  should  I  lose  ; 
Nay,  but  Durandal  shall  deal  for  me  good  blows, 
Bloody  shaU  he  be  up  to  his  hilt  of  gold, 
ni-counselled  to  the  pass  the  felon  paynims  come, 
I  swear  that  each  one  now  to  death  is  doomed.' 

Assonance  consists  in  having  the  same  vowel-soond  in  the  last  accented  syllable 
of  each  line.    Thus  in  the  above  example  the  o-soond  is  retained  thronghoat. 

•  *  Belle  bataille,*  s'6crie  Olivier. 
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all  take  part ;  it  is  ^  merveilluse  e  comune.'  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
tnJiJM  rides  Boland  with  his  magic  sword  in  his  hand ;  his  lance  has, 
after  the  first  few  enconnters,  been  broken,  so  has  the  lanoe  of 
Oliver.  But  the  sword  of  each  is  a  charmed  weapon  and  proof 
against  the  hardest  blow.  Oliver^s  sword  is  called  Haateclaiie; 
Soland's,  Durandal.  In  the  hilt  of  the  latter  are  encased  a  tooth  of 
St.  Peter,  some  of  the  blood  of  St.  Basil,  of  the  hair  of  St.  Denis^  and 
of  the  vesture  of  the  Virgin.'^  It  is  so  strong  that  even  Roland  himsdf 
cannot  break  it :  as  afterwards  appears. 

The  description  of  this  wM^  covers,  with  little  essential  advance 
of  the  story,  five  hundred  lines.  The  achievements  of  the  heroes 
resemble,  it  has  been  said,  those  of  the  heroes  in  the  Homeric  com- 
bats. The  greater  champions  on  the  enemy's  side  (just  as  the 
Trojans  do  in  Homer)  killed  many  of  the  French,  but  each  in  his  turn 
fell  before  the  sword  of  Boland,  or  Oliver,  or  Turpin.  Nature  herself 
showed  by  prodigies  the  greatness  of  the  occasion.  For  while  the 
battle  lasted  there  was  a  marvellous  tempest  of  wind  and  thunder, 
rain  and  hail,  and  an  earthquake  which  was  felt  all  across  France, 
from  St.  Michel  du  Peril  to  the  Saints — ^from  Mont  St.  Michel  to  the 
Saints  of  Cologne.  The  description  of  this  combat  is,  as  might  be 
imagined,  not  very  clear.  It  is  rendered  more  difficult  to  follow  by 
the  occurrence  of  several  interpellations.  We  gather  that  Marsile 
had  made  a  reserve  of  part  of  his  army,  and  that,  when  the  French 
were  already  nearly  spent  by  their  contest  against  superior  num- 
bers, he  brought  up  this  reserve.  This  occurrence  makes  a  litUe 
movement  in  the  drama,  and  the  incident  which  follows  is  told  with 
a  quaint  and  lifelike  simplicity.  Boland  and  Oliver  now  appear  to 
change  sides ;  the  former  is  for  sounding  his  horn  and  it  is  Oliver 
who  tries  to  dissuade  him.  It  would  be  a  great  disgrace,  he  says, 
to  sound  the  horn  now,  after  so  many  Frenchmen  had  been 
sacrificed  by  Boland's  refusal  to  do  so  before.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
pute Turpin  the  archbishop  rides  up,  and  intervenes — 

'It  will  not  save  you  to  sound  your  horn  now.  Nevertheless 
sound  it : ' 

Vienna  le  roi,  il  saura  vous  venger 

£t  les  paiens  ne  s'en  retoumeront  pas  joyeusement. 

Bespunt  BollaDz^  *  Sire^  muU  dites  Men,*  ^  ^ 

Boland  sounded  his  horn.  The  veins  in  his  forehead  brake  with 
the  violence  of  the  effort,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  his  mouth.  But 
the  sound  was  heard  thirty  leagues  away.  Charles  heard  it  as  he  was 
passing  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees;  Naimes,  the  chief  adviser  of 
Charles,  heard  it ;  Granelon  the  traitor  heard  it,  and  all  the  army  of 


'*  La  dent  seint  Pierre  e  de  Tsanc  (sang)  seint  Basile, 
E  les  chevels  (ohevenx)  mnn  seigrmr  seint  Denise, 
B  IVestement  i  ad  seinte  Maiie. 
»'  LI.  1740-5. 
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the  French  stood  listening.  Charles  said,  <  'Tis  Boland's  horn.  For 
sure  he  would  not  sound  it  if  he  were  not  in  battle/  Chmeloii  did  all 
he  could  to  quiet  Charles's  fears.  But  the  sound  came  agai%  and 
then  once  more.    <  That  horn  had  a  long  breath/  said  the  ^og. 

'  Roland/  dit  Naimes, '  c'est  Eoland  qui  souffle  Ik-bas : 

Siir  ma  conscience,  il  y  a  bataille, 

Et  quelqu'im  a  traJii  Boland :  c'eist  celui  qui  feint  avec  vous.*^ 

Armez-vous,  Sire ;  criez  votre  devise 

Et  secourez  votre  noble  maison  : 

Yous  entendez  assez  la  plainte  de  Eoland.' 

Charles  bade  sound  all  his  horns  in  reply.  And  now  the  French 
armed  themselves  in  helmets  and  in  hauberts,  with  gold-hilted  swords, 
fair  shields,  and  lances  large  and  strong,  with  banners  white  and  red 
and  blue,  and  swiftly  as  they  could  they  spurred  down  the  defiles. 

Be  po  qui  calt )    Demuret  i  unt  trop. 
'  But  what  avails )    They  have  delayed  too  long.' 

It  was  a  clear  evening ;  the  sun  shone  on  the  helmets  and  on  the 
arms  of  Charles's  troops  as  they  defiled  down  the  mountain.  At 
Roncesvalles  it  lit  up  a  ghastly  spectacle.  Of  the  twenty  thousand 
French  there  were  left  but  sixty.  And  now  Roland  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  hills  behind  him  a^d  saw  them  all  covered  with  the  dead,  and  he 
lamented  over  them. 

Seigneurs  baruns,  de  vus  alt  Deus  merd, 

Tutes  vus  anmes  otreit  il  pareis — 

(A  toutes  voiis  4mes  qu'il  octroit  Paradis).  •  « 

Olivier,  frere,  vus  ne  dei  jo  (je)  faillir 

Sire  cumpainz  alum  i  referir 

(Sire  compaignon  aliens  y  tapper  encore). '' 

And  in  spite  of  the  small  band  which  was  left  of  the  French, 
Roland  and  his  comrades  returned  to  the  fight  with  such  fury  that  the 
paynim  host  began  to  give  ground.  The  king  Marsile  himself  had 
his  hand  cut  off  by  a  blow  from  Durandal,  and  his  son  Jurfaleu  *  le 
blunt  (le  blond) '  lost  his  head.  Then  a  panic  seized  the  Saracens, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  men  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  and 
Marsile  with  them. 

But  what  availed  even  this  ?  For  if  Marsile  fled,  there  still  remained 
his  uncle,  the  caliph.  He  was  the  ruler  of  *  Carthage,  Alfeme,  Crar- 
maille,  and  the  black  race,  who  have  enormous  noses  and  great 
ears,  who  are  blacker  than  ink,  and  have  the  teeth  only  white.' 
These  came  on,  and  the  French  once  more  threw  themselves  against 


"  i.tf,  Ganelon. 

*■  *  Seigneurs,  barons,  on  you  may  God  have  grace,  and  for  your  souls  a  way  to 
heaven  prepare.  .  .  .  You,  Oliver,  my  brother,  now  must  I  not  fail.  Ck>mrade  t  let  ub 
torn  and  strike  the  foe  again.' 
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their  ranks.     But  as  the  paynim  perceived  the  small  nomber  of  their 
foes,  they  grew  full  of  pride  and  of  good  courage.     The  caliph  rode 
at  Oliver  and  struck  him  beneath  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  hmoe 
passed  right  through  his  breast.    At  the  same  moment  Oliver  struck 
the  caliph,  and  cleft  his  head  down  to  the  teeth.     But  Oliv^  had 
received  his  death-blow,  and  Soland,  as  he  bent  over  his  friend,  grev 
faint  with  grief.     ^  Look,'  says  the  poet,  ^  at  Boland   fainting  on  his 
horse.'     Oliver  has  bled  so  much  that  his  sight  is  dim.     He  can  see 
nothing  plainly,  far  nor  near,  nor  recognise  anyone.     So   now  he 
strikes  a  fearfid  blow  right  on  the  gold  helmet  of  Boland,  which  he 
cleaves  in  twain  down  to  the  nose-piece.    But  by  good  hap  he  toncheth 
not  his  head.    At  this  blow  Boland  looked  at  him,  and  softly  said: 
^  My  comrade,  did  you  that  on  purpose  ?    See,  I  am  Boland,  who 
love  you  so  well.     You  gave  me  no  challenge  that  I  know  of.'    ^  I 
can  hear  you,'  said  Oliver,  ^  I  can  hear  you  speak.     But  I  see  yoo 
not  at  all.     God  sees  you,  my  friend.     Did  I  strike  you  ?     Oh,  then^ 
forgive  me.'    *  I  am  not  hurt,'  said  Boland.    '  I  forgive  you  here 
and  before  God  I '    Then  they  bent  towards  one  another.     So,  with 
such  love,  they  parted. 

A  08  coup  Roland  Ta  regard^, 

Et  douoement,  doucement,  lui  fait  cette  demande : 

*  Mon  comppgnoD,  I'avez  vous  fait  expr6s  t 

Je  suis  Boland,  celui  qui  tant  vous  aime  : 

Yous  ne  m'avez  point  defi6  que  je  sache.' 

*'  Je  vous  entends/  dit  Olivier, '  je  vous  entends  parler, 

Mais  point  ne  vous  vols  :  Dieu  vous  voie^  ami, 

Je  v(mB  ai  frapp^  :  pardonnez-le-moi.' 

'  Je  ne  Suis  pas  blesis^/  r6pond  Boland ; 

'  Je  vous  pardonne  ici  et  devant  Dieu.' 

A  ce  mot  ils  inclinent  Tun  devant  Tautre, 

C'est  ainsi,  c'est  avee  cet  amour  qu'ils  se  s^par^rent  Tan  de  Tautre. 

Than  which  incident  I  know  none  more  touching  and  graphic 
throughout  the  range  of  epic  poetry. 

We  have  now  but  to  witness  the  last  struggles  of  the  champioDS 
of  Christendom.  Three  only  were  left :  Boland,  Turpin,  and  a  cer- 
tain Gautier  de  I'Hum,  who  had  been  placed  by  Boland  in  a  different 
part  of  the  field,  and  now  rejoined  his  leader,  having  lost  all  his  own 
troops.  And  these  three  still  made  havoc  among  the  Saracens,  who, 
though  they  could  not  face  them,  kept  up  a  continual  hail  of  arrows, 
darts,  and  javelins — ^  wigres  e  darz  museraz  et  algiers.'  Gautier  de 
I'Hum  fell  the  first.  Presently  Turpin,  the  archbishop,  fell,  struck 
through  by  four  lances.  Boland's  temple  veins  had  burst  with  the 
inunense  effort  he  had  made  to  sound  bis  horn.  Once  more  he  blew 
it,  but  this  time  very  faintly.  Yet  Charles,  who  was  still  far  away  in 
the  hills,  heard  the  faint  sound,  and  in  sorrow  he  turned  to  his  buons 
and  said,  ^It  is  going  ill.  We  shall  lose  my  nephew  Boland.  i 
know  by  the  sound  of  his  horn  he  has  not  long  to  live.'     Thea 
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Charles  bade  blow  all  the  trumpets  of  his  host,  and  the  hills  re-echoed 
with  the  sound,  and  carried  it  down  to  the  battle-field  at  Bonces- 
valles.  The  paynims  heard  it.  *  Charles  is  coming,'  said  they  ;  *  it 
is  Charles.' 

And  now  the  archbishop,  who  after  his  mortal  wounds  had 
rallied  for  a  time  and  made  immense  slaughter  among  the  paynim^ 
grew  weak,  and  felt  himself  near  death.  Eoland's  horse  VeiUantif 
had  been  slain  by  the  shower  of  darts,  and  he  himself  was  not  far 
from  his  end.  When  the  enemy  turned  away  and  fled,  these 
two  were  left  alone  upon  the  field.  Whereat  Roland,  with  what 
strength  remained  to  him,  went  over  the  scene  of  battle  and  gathered 
up  the  bodies  of  the  bravest  among  the  fallen  knights  and  peers, 
and  laid  them  down  before  Turpin.  He  found  Ivon  and  Ivoire,  the 
Gascon  Engelier,  and  Gerier,  with  his  comrade  G6rin.  He  found 
Beranger,  and  Otho,  and  Anseis,  and  Samson,  and  Gerard  the  old 
Baron  of  Soussillon.  And  under  a  pine  near  to  a  wild  rose  he  found 
Oliver.     And  over  him  he  made  lament : — 

Bel  Olivier  mon  compagnon 

Yous  fiites  fils  au  vaillant  due  Benier, 

Qui  tenait  la  marche  jusqu'au  val  de  Eivier, 

Pour  briser  une  lance,  pour  mettre  en  pieces  un  ^a, 

Four  rompre  et  d^maiUer  un  haubert, 

Four  conseiller  loyalement  lea  bons, 

Pour  venir  ^  bout  des  traitres  et  des  liches, 

Jamais,  en  nulle  terre,  il  n'y  eut  meilleur  chevalier. 

When  the  Count  Boland  saw  all  these  peers  dead,  and  among  them 
Oliver,  whom  he  loved  so  well,  his  heart  grew  tender  within  him, 
and  he  wept.  His  face  was  all  discoloured.  His  grief  was  such  that 
he  could  not  sustain  himself,  and  he  fainted  away.  When  he  aroused 
him  from  his  swoon  he  saw  the  archbishop  in  the  last  agonies.  Turpin 
cried,  *  Mea  culpa,' joined  his  hands  together,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  so  died. 

*  Morz  est  Turpins  li  guerrier  Carlun '  (dead  is  Turpin,  the  warrior 
of  Charles).  Soland  himself  knew  that  his  death  hour  was  at  hand. 
His  last  wish  was  to  break  his  sword  Durandal,  for  fear  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  paynim.  Thrice  he  essayed  to  break  the  steel 
by  striking  it  against  three  blocks  of  different  kinds  of  hard  marble. 
But  each  time  the  marble  was  cleft  in  twain,  and  the  sword  remained 
whole.  It  was  indeed  a  magic  weapon  ;  and  the  hilt  contained  relics 
of  many  saints.  Then  Eoland  went  beneath  a  pine  and  lay  down 
on  the  grass  with  his  face  to  the  earth.  Under  him  he  placed  his 
olifant  and  his  sword,  and  turned  his  head  toward  the  pagans. 
*  And  why  did  he  thus  ?  Ah,  because  the  noble  count  would  have 
Charles  know,  and  all  the  army  of  France,  that  he  died  a  conqueror. 
"  Mea  culpa,"  he  said,  and  struck  his  breast.  "  Pardon,  0  God,  in 
the  name  of  Thy  power,  all  my  sins."  Then  he  began  to  think  of 
many  things,  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered 
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fEur  France,^^  and  of  the  men  of  his  line,  and  of  Charles  his  lord,  who 
had  reared  him.  He  could  not  choose  but  weep  and  sigh.  But  he 
would  not  forget  his  own  salvation.  "  Oh,  our  true  Father,**  said  he, 
<^  who  deceivest  us  never,  who  raisedst  Lazarus  from  among  the  dead, 
and  guardedst  Daniel  from  the  lions.  Ward  now  all  peril  from  mj 
soul,  despite  the  sins  which  I  have  done.''  To  Grod  he  held  the 
glove  of  his  right  hand.  Gabriel  took  it.  Then  his  head  fell  upon 
his  arm,,  and  with  hands  clasped  he  went  to  his  end.' 

^  Grod  sent  to  fetch  him  one  of  his  cherubim  and  St.  Michel  da 
Peril,  and  with  them  came  St.  Gabriel,  and  they  bore  away  the 
count's  soul  to  Paradise.' 

With  the  death  of  Boland  ends  the  main  action  of  the  drama. 
But  the  audience  would  never  have  been  content  to  let  the  song  end 
so.  They  could  not  have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  hero  unless  they 
were  promised  his  revenge.  Accordingly  the  chanson  continues  for 
many  hundred  lines,  and  wanders  into  a  quite  new  series  of  adven- 
tures. Two  scenes  only  remain  which  concern  Boland  himself.  The 
one  occurs  when  Charles,  having  hurried  back  into  Spain^  having 
defeated  and  pursued  the  army  of  King  Marsile,  returned  back  to 
Soncesvalles  in  order  to  find  the  body  of  his  nephew  and  carry  it 
back  to  France. 

When  they  came  near  the  scene,  Charles  alighted  froni  his  horse: 
he  commanded  his  men  to  follow  him  with  slow  steps,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  the  body  of  his  nephew.  '  I  remember,'  he  said, 
*  a  time  at  Aix  when  all  my  knights  were  vaunting  their  courage  and 
great  deeds,  and  Eoland  said,  I  heard  him,  that  when  he  fell  in 
battle  he  would  be  found  lying  in  front  of  all  his  comrades  in  arms 
and  with  his  face  toward  the  foe.' 

The  Emperor  went  about  seeking  for  his  nephew.  He  found  the  plain 
full  of  flowers  all  red  with  the  blood  of  our  barons.  And  Charles  coold  not 
withhold  his  tears.  Then  he  mounted  higher  up  the  hill,  and  beneath  two 
trees  by  the  three  blocks  of  stone  he  found  Roland  lying  on  the  green  grass. 
I  marvel  not  if  his  heart  was  torn  with  grief.  He  alighted  from  his  horse^ 
and  ran  without  stopping  till  he  had  taken  in  his  arms  the  body  of  Roland, 
and  then  with  grief  he  fell  upon  it  in  a  swoon.  Anon  he  awoke  from  the 
swoon.  His  barons  stood  about  him,  and  they  raised  him  up  in  their  hands. 
Then  he  remembered ;  he  looked  down  upon  the  body  at  his  feet,  and  with 
gentle  sad  regrets  b^an :  '  Ah,  beloved  Boland,  God  in  his  mercy  take 
thee.  Never  again  shall  we  see  such  a  knight ;  one  so  skilful  in  ordering 
battles  and  in  gaining  them.  Alas !  my  glory  goes  towards  its  decline.  .  . 
Beloved  Boland,  God  send  thy  soul  to  the  holy  flowers  of  Paradise  and  to 
the  saints.  Why,  why  earnest  thou  to  Spain  ?  Never  shall  I  pass  a  day 
without  sorrow  for  thy  sake. .  .  .  Atni  Boland,  vaiUant  homme,  belle  jeunessef* 
When  I  am  in  my  chapel  at  Aix  men  will  come  and  ask  news  of  thee. 
That  which  I  must  give  will  be  hard  and  cruel — "  He  is  dead,  my  dear 
nephew ;  he  who  conquered  for  me  so  many  lands.''    And  then  the  Saxons 
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will  revolt  against  me,  and  the  HungarianSy  and  Bulgarians,  and  manj 
other  people,  the  Romans,  and  the  men  of  Apulia  and  of  Sicily.  .  .  .  Be- 
loved Eoland,  thon  hast  then  lost  thy  life.     May  thy  soul  be  placed  in 
Paradise.   He  who  killed  thee  has  put  a  shame  on  France.     I  grieve  so  sore . 
that  I  would  no  longer  live.' 

It  was  as  Charles  had  said.  When  he  returned  to  Aix  folk  came 
to  ask  him  news  of  Boland,  and  what  could  he  tell  them  ?  When  he 
had  entered  his  palace  a  beautiful  maiden  came  to  meet  him.  She 
was  Aude,  the  sister  of  Oliver  who  was  dead,  and  the  affianced  bride 
of  Eoland  who  was  dead  too. 

Elle  dit  au  roi, '  Od  est  Roland  le  capitaine, 

Qui  m'a  jur6  de  me  prendre  pour  femme?  * 

Charles  en  est  plein  de  douleur  et  d'angoisse : 

'  Soeur,  ch^re  amie,'  dit-il, '  tu  me  demandes  nouvelles  d'un  homme  mort.' 

^  But,'  said  he,  ^  I  will  give  thee  the  best  of  all  my  subjects  for  thy 
husband,  in  place  of  Roland :  I  can  do  no  more.  Yes,  thou  shalt  have 
Louis — my  son  Louis.' 

^  God  and  his  saints  and  angels  forbid,'  said  Aude,  ^  that  when 
Roland  is  dead  I  should  live.'  Then  she  lost  colour  and  fell  dead  at 
the  feet  of  Charles :  Beus  ait  merd  de  Vanme  ! 

This  last  incident  will  remind  the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Northern  mythology  of  the  scene  beside  the  funeral  pyre  of  the 
well-beloved  god  Balder,  and  of  how  when  Nanna,  the  wife  of  Balder, 
saw  his  body  laid  out  to  be  burned,  her  heart  brake  with  grief,  and 
she  was  laid  upon  the  bier  with  her  husband.  There  is  indeed  no 
wide  chasm  between  this  hero  of  the  Crusades  and  the  older  heroes  of 
the  mythic  world  of  Grermany,  the  Thorrs  and  Balders,  the  Sieg&ieda 
and  Sigurds  of  heathen  legend.  The  old  ideals  had  once  more  been 
electrified  into  life  by  the  stir  and  excitement  which  awoke  the 
epic  spirit  of  Europe.  And  when  the  stories  of  Siegfried  or  of 
Balder  had  sunk  back  to  the  ^  mist-home '  of  a  half-forgotten 
mythology,  Roland  stepped  forward  full  of  warm  new  life.  It  was 
through  a  happy  marriage  between  the  enthusiasm  of  Christianity  at 
its  most  enthusiastic  time,  and  the  still  vivid  power  of  German 
imagination,  that  the  great  epic  arose.  Roland  hinoiself  was  the  child 
of  this  marriage,  and,  when  once  created,  his  character  became  the 
model  to  many  after  ages,  and  the  loadstar  to  the  aspirations  of 
chivalry. 

C.  F.  Keabt. 
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Charles  Tennyson  Turner. 

A  BOOK  that  in  all  likelihood  will  be  more  in  demand  next  gene- 
ration even  than  it  is  now  is  *  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,'  which 
was  the  miited  effort  of  the  Poet  Laureate  and  his  brother  Charles 
when  they  were  schoolboys  at  Louth.     It  was  published  by  a  firm  of 
booksellers  in   Louth  in  the  spring  of    1827,  with  a  motto  from 
Martial  on  the  title-page,  conveying  the  authors'  modest  estimate  of 
their  poetical  achievement.     When  we  know  that  the  elder  of  the 
youths  was  at  the  time  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  that  the  poems 
represent  work  done  from  the  age  of  fifteen  and  upwards,  we  ue 
rather  pleased  to  find  them  placin£^  on  the  forefront  of  their  little 
book,  Haec  no8  novimus  esse  nihU.    They  must,  of  course,  have  felt 
that  they  were  something,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  put  them 
together,  but  both  had  poetical  insight  enough  to  know  that  the 
lyrics  thus  published  did  not  represent  a  high  order  of  poetical  merit 
They  were  conscious  of  their  own  possibilities,  however,  and  therefore 
they  came  with  this  little  prelude   before  the  British  public.      One 
cannot,  in  the  circumstances,  but  think  of  Pope,  and  how  he  *  lisped 
in  nimibers ; '  of  that  marvellous  boy  whose  impatience  for  excellence 
and  due  recognition  thereof  caused  him  (when  still  about  the  age  of 
the  younger  of  our  two  brothers)  to  perish  in  his  pride  ;  of  the  self- 
conscious  poet  of  ^Endymion,'  whose  earnest  desire  was   that  the 
critics  might  not  consider  he  had  in  his  first  effort  put  forth  the  ut- 
most that  was  in  him.    Haec  nos  novimus  esse  nihil^  as  a  dedaia- 
tion  from  earnest  youths  with  the  glow  of  inspiration  just  warming 
within  them,  is  not  devoid  either  of  pathos  or  of  prophecy.     Keats, 
too,  was  confident  that  his  ^  Endymion,'  for  which  he  was  apologetic, 
was,  in  fact,  a  trifle,  whether  in  the  light  of  great  poetic  ezpressioii 
or  in  contrast  to  what  he  felt  himself  able  to  do  in  time  to  come.    If 
only  critics  and  readers  would  wait  for  him,  he  would  be  able  (he  felt) 
to  satisfy  them  of  his  claims  as  a  true  singer ;  but  meantime  he 
could  not  but  crave  indulgence  for  what  he  had  so  far  been  aUe  to 
achieve.     This  is  a  wholly  admirable  spirit  in  which  to  contemplate 
one's  work,  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  for  an  onlooker  to  witness  than 
either  successful  lisping  in  numbers  or  tragical  failure  from  poetic 
despair.     Thus,  then,  the  '  Poems  by  Two  Brothers '  will  never  fidl  to 
have  a  peculiar  and  abiding  interest  for  all  such  as  have  any  power  to 
penetrate  motives,  and  have  reverence  for  earnestness  and  a  manifest 
sense  of  duty  toward  oneself. 

One  of  the  brothers  very  soon  made  the  world  aware  of  what  he 
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was  able  to  do,  and  for  half  a  century  he  has  been  the  supreme 
poetical  interpreter  of  his  time.  One  of  Alfred  Tennyson's  very 
latest  compositions  is  the  dainty  memorial  lyric  prefixed  to  the 
*  Collected  Sonnets '  of  his  brother.  Here  he  looks  back  to  the  days 
of  youth — '  the  days  that  seem  to-day  ' — and  finds  himself  deprived 
of  the  half  of  his  existence.  They  had  started  life's  race  hand  in 
hand,  they  had  fared  well  forward  together,  and  at  length  they  are 
divided  by  death.  The  survivor  is  well-nigh  desolate  as  he  listens  at 
midnight,  on  the  last  day  of  June  and  the  first  morning  of  July,  first 
to  the  ^  cuckoo  of  a  joyless  June,'  and  then  to  the  '  cuckoo  of  a  worse 
July '  as  it  ^  is  calling  through  the  dark,'  while  the  rain  is  lashing 
over  the  comparatively  new  grave  of  that  brother  who  had  been  play- 
mate and  poetical  yoke-fellow  in  the  days  gone  by — 

True  poet,  surely  to  be  found 
When  Truth  is  found  again. 

And  thus  comes  the  &r  retrospect  of  the  concluding  stanzas,  their 
pure  sentiment  and  poetical  grace,  and  their  fine  spiritual  insight 
and  submissive  faith — 

And,  now  to  these  unsummer'd  skies 

The  summer  bird  is  still, 
Far  off  a  phantom  cuckoo  cries 

From  out  a  phantom  hill ; . 

And  thro'  this  midnight  breaks  the  sun 

Of  sixty  years  away. 
The  light  of  days  when  life  begim, 

The  days  that  seem  to-day, 

When  all  my  griefs  were  shared  with  thee. 

And  all  my  hopes  were  thine — 
Als  all  thou  wert  was  one  with  me, 

May  all  thou  art  be  mine  f 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  not  in  literature  a  story  of  two 
lives  more  tender  and  of  more  exquisite  grace  and  mutual  affinity 
than  this.  There  is  a  certain  fitness,  moreover,  in  the  fact  that  it 
should  be  the  younger  and  poetically  stronger  of  the  two  who  thus 
mourns  the  snapping  of  that  link,  not  to  be  sundered  otherwise  than 
by  death.  Charles  Tennyson  was  a  spirit  that  dwelt  apart,  one  who 
admired  and  loved  and  deprecated,  and  worshipped  Truth  and  Beauty, 
within  his  own  sphere,  and  intimately  known  only  by  the  favoured 
few — 

True  brother,  only  to  be  known 
By  those  who  love  thee  best. 

While  the  one  young  poet  speedily  made  his  way,  and  duly  succeeds    . 
with  a  claim  that  admitted  of  no  rivalry,  to  the  Laureateship 
so  splendidly  adorned,  the  other  early  became  vicar  of  Q-rasI^ 
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native  Lincoln,  and  thenceforth  varied  the  duties  incumbent  on  him 
by  composing  leisurely  sonnets.  He  was  known  all  along  to  true 
readers  of  poetry,  but  never  touched  the  people  by  a  *  May  Queen,' or 
thrilled  the  nation  with  a  *  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'  or  charmed 
into  silent  reverence  by  an  '  Elaine '  or  into  intellectual  devotion  by 
an  '  In  Memoriam,'  ot  captivated  and  enthralled  by  a  ^  Northern 
Farmer '  and  a  *  Bizpah.' 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  his  nephew's  obituary  notice,  pre- 
fixed to  the  *  Collected  Sonnets,'  that,  as  vicar  of  Grasby,  Charles 
Tennyson  Turner  was  the  *  bountiful  and  loving  &ther  of  his  flock/ 
At  college  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  youthful  poet  of  exceptional 
promise,  but  no  literary  ambition  tempted  him  to  slight  the  lite-work 
he  had  found  to  do.  The  duty  that  lay  to  his  hand  was  that  of  being 
a  diligent  and  faithful  pastor,  and  to  that  he  courageously  and 
steadily  applied  himself.  It  is  curious,  wheh  one  thinks  of  it^  how  a 
man  settles  down  to  the  task  presented  to  him,  and  strives  to  execute 
that  to  the  best  of  his  power.  The  same  energies  that  were  potent 
in  the  class-room  and  the  football  field  may  be  directed  with  success 
towards  the  intricate  cases  of  repulsive  clients,  the  luxurious  self- 
indulgence  of  proud  worldlings,  or  the  stolid  indifference  of  spiritual 
blindness.  A  brilliant  intellect  may  wear  itself  out  in  persistent  en- 
deavour to  improve  the  city  slums,  or  it  may  tax  its  resources  to  a 
perilous  excess  in  preaching  muscular  Christianity.  One  is  sonoietimes 
inclined  to  envy  the  quiet  parish  living  of  a  parson  who  has  simply  to 
go  in  and  out  and  give  a  steady  attention  to  his  flock,  and  yet  one 
does  not  always  know  what  disappointed  hopes,  what  tasks  unaccom- 
plished, what  weariness  and  what  heart-break  may  haunt  the  flavoured 
spot.  It  may  be  that  the  parson  has  no  taste  for  his  lot,  has,  on  the 
contrary,  simply  given  himself  up  to  it  as  the  only  thing  left  to  a  foiled 
ambition.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  quest  of  pathetic  though  instruc- 
tive interest  to  find  out  how  many  men  have  got  into  the  sphere  that 
seems  to  themselves  the  one  for  which  they  are  specially  adapted. 
Probably  nine-tenths  would  be  found  at  least  dissatisfied  if  not 
thoroughly  disappointed.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Charles 
Tennyson  Turner  felt  himself  in  the  wrong  place ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  to  look  upon  him  as  fairly  realising  Chaucer's  ideal — 
one  who  would  not  lightly  run  hither  and  thither  seeking  preferment. 

But  dwelte  at  hoom,  and  kepte  wel  his  folde, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  myscarye ; 
He  was  a  schepherde  and  no  mercenarie. 

He  had  entered  the  Church,  then,  because  of  his  love  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  such  a  sphere,  and  not  simply  as  a  last  resource,  or  on 
the  ground  that,  while  the  return  for  the  work  done  would  supply 
daily  bread,  the  leisure  to  be  had  would  (according  to  Coleridge's  idea) 
be  so  much  real  gain  for  literary  enterprise.  What  we  feel  in  the 
matter  is  that  the  pastoral  and  the  poetical  work  progressed  together ; 
that  the  preacher  received  an  impulse  from  the  poet's  moods,  while 
the  pastoral  experience  contributed  steadily  to  the  resources  of  the 
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sonneteer.  Indeed,  the.  poetry  of  Charles  Tennyson  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  observing  intuitive  soul  is  face  to 
face  with  poetry  under  any  circumstances.  \ » He  liked  his  parish  work, 
no  doubt ;  but  he  liked  it  none  the  less,  but  probably  all  the  more^ 
because  it  was  so  suggestive  to  him  in  his  retirement  and  when 
dwelling  with  his  own  ideas.  We  cannot  think  of  him  in  a  city 
charge — not  because  he  would  not  have  found  even  there  material  for 
his  genius  to  dwell  upon  and  beautify,  but  because  the  literary  out- 
come of  his  life  is  such  as  finally  to  identify  him  with  rural  scenes 
and  interests.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  even  if  he  had  not  been  a  country 
clergyman,  he  would  have  written  poetry  ;  while  there  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  a  doubt  that  his  poems  are  what  they  are  very  much 
because  of  his  ostensible  profession. 

The  accidents  that  produce  literature  would  form  an  interesting 
chapter  of  themselves.  There  is  a  deeper  view  to  take  of  Saleigh's 
history  of  the  world  than  that  of  the  preacher,  that  it  is  an  example 
of  the  blessed  uses  of  adversity.  We  are  all  labouring  to  defy  or  to 
mould  our  circmnstances,  and  the  higher  or  lower  degree  of  success 
marks  the  heroism  of  each.  Shakespeare  strove  with  manifold  dis- 
advantages, and  triumphantly  scaled  the  heights ;  Milton  saw  with 
the  inner  eye  after  his  bodily  vision  was  hopelessly  gone ;  Cowper  had 
to  wrestle  with  a  hideous  nightmare  of  a  nervous  system,  and  found 
a  refuge  in  poetry ;  the  passion  of  Burns  surged  and  rolled  forth  in 
fervent  lyrics,  despite  unsuccessful  farming  and  the  troubles  of  itine- 
rant gauging ;  and  Southey  had  to  produce  much  of  his  finest  work 
under  the  stern  pressure  of  family  necessities.  The  placidity  with 
which  Wordsworth  was  able  to  move  about  and  accomplish  the  special 
task  for  which  he  was  fitted  exhibits  a  moral  character  of  its  own,  for 
is  it  not  clear  that,  but  for  the  admirable  turn  things  seemed  to  take 
for  him,  he  would  have  been  sadly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ?  In  the  case 
of  Charles  Tennyson  also  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  successful 
moulding  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  the 
career  is  so  well  rounded  that,  looking  at  it  after  the  event,  one  feels 
unable  to  say  what  other  would  have  been  fitting  or  even  possible. 
He  began  his  career  at  school  as  scholar  and  poet ;  at  the  university 
the  character  was  developed  and  confirmed,  and  scholar  and  poet  he 
continued  to  the  end.     Once  more  Chaucei^s  words  will  suit  him — 

But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  clerk 
That  Cristes  goppel  trewely  wolde  preche ; 
His  parischens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 

It  is  this  character  of  a  thoroughly  earnest  worker  and  thinker 
that  invariably  presents  itself  to  us  as  we  read  the  sonnets.  There  is 
in  every  one  of  them  a  singular  depth  of  sincerity ;  the  poet's  heart 
is  invariably  in  his  work,  and  every  new  poem  is,  as  it  were,  a  fresh 
expression  of  a  continued  experience.  .  The  poet,  it  appears,  was 
doubtful  as  to  his  own  originality,  but  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
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sonnets  of  all  previous  English  poets  will  fail  to  see  that  Charles 
Tennyson's  work,  whatever  its  value  may  be,  stands  out  unaided  and 
alone.     That  is  to  be  explained,  of  course,  on  the  ground  just  gone 
over,  viz.,  that  he  was  true  to  himself,  and  worked  steadily  from  his 
own  intellectual  and  spiritual  resources.     The  only  previous  poet 
that  could  have  materially  influenced  him  was  Wordsworth,  and  it  re- 
quiresnogreateffort  tosee  that,  though  there  are  affinities  between  them, 
the  two  are  distinct  in  their  main  attitudes.     One  can  imagine  Charles 
Tennyson,  away  in  the  retreat  of  his  rural  parish,  dwelling  fondly  on 
Wordsworth,  lingering  over  the  lyrical  ballads,  and  finding  intellectual 
stimulus  and  spiritual  refreshing  in  the  sonnets  on  the  river  Duddon. 
To  such  a  refined  taste  and  exceptional  culture  as  those  of  the  self- 
dependent  Vicar  of  Grasby  meditative  sonnets  like   Wordsworth's 
would  supply  companionship  of  the  best  quality.     Such  a  group  as 
the  Duddon  series  would  serve  him  for  healthy,  bracing  intercourse 
throughout  a  considerable  period  of  leisure.     Yet,  apart  from  this 
readily-inferred    appreciation,  there   is  nothing  specifically  Words- 
worthian  in  Charles  Tennyson's  own  poetical  attitude.     He  is  like 
Wordsworth  in  finding  poetry  in  his  own  surroundings — in  the  birds 
tmd  beasts  that  meet  his  observation  in  his  daily  routine,  in  the  vary- 
ing aspects  of  the  landscape,  in  the  fortunes  of  his  neighbours,  their 
occupations  and  their  children,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  joys  and 
their  sorrows.     But  there  is  an  important  difference  in  the  stand- 
points of  the  poets.    While  Charles  Tennyson  sees  the  beauty  and  the 
pathos  of  what  he  studies,  and  touches  with  gentle  yet  effective  finger 
the  chord  that  runs  from  the  individual  and  agitates  the  pulses  of 
the  general  heart,  Wordsworth  links  his  human  interests  with  those 
of  the  ideal  sphere  into  which  it  is  his  supreme  privilege  and  delight 
to  enter,  and   communicates  the  throbs  of  human  emotion  to  the 
great  bosom  of  Nature.     While  in  Wordsworth  we  find  the  poet  de- 
picting our  relation  to  Nature,  in  Charles  Tennyson  we  see  him  set- 
ting Nature  about  us,  but  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  the  dignity 
:and  the  glory  of  the  human  soul.     Wordsworth,  for  example,  in  the 
twenty-third  of  the  Duddon  sonnets,  meditates  on  sheep-washing,  and 
trusts  that  the  pastoral  river  will  forgive  what  otherwise  the  observant 
Nature  poet  could  hardly  but  feel  as  an  outrage  upon  the  eternal 
beauty  and  sanctity  of  the  scene.     And  if  so,  runs  the  delicate  argu- 
ment, then  there  is  a  safe  understanding  between  the  two  factors 
chiefly  concerned,  *  nor  need  we  blame  the  licensed  joys.'     Charles 
Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  for  Nature  mainly  as  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  elevation  and  true  ennobling  of  the  soul.    Take 
him,  for  example,  where  his  meditative  pathos  is  stirred  into  pas- 
sionate appeal  as  he  thinks  of  a  grand  old  wood  laid  low,  and  so 
much  thereby  lost  to  the  poetic  dreamer  and  maker.     The  Philistines 
have  not,  in  his  view,  disturbed  the  sanctities  of  Nature  so  much  as 
they  have  robbed  the  soul  of  a  fair  opportunity — 

This  fair  haunt 
Of  light  and  shadow,  and  divine  repose, 
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Low-fallen  at  last  beneath  yonr  ruthless  blows, 
Waits  its  last  shame,  the  hammer.     Do  not  vaunt 
The  pelf  your  ravage  brings  you ;  for  the  ban 
Of  all  the  woods  is  on  you !     You  have  spared 
No  shelter  for  the  dreams  of  god  or  man. 

Charles  Tennyson  had  a  clear  and  loving  eye  for  outward  Nature 
and  her  ways,  but  his  bias  was  not  towards  the  inner  essence  of  her 
delicate  idealism,  nor  was  he  enraptured  into  grave  and  mystic  ado- 
ration in  her  vererable  presence.  He  delighted  in  sunshine  and 
shadow,  he  reflected  on  the  singular  powers  of  flying  rain  and  toss- 
ing breeze,  he  was  much  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  moorland  and 
lea ;  but  all  these  and  their  like  were  for  him  subordinate  and  instru- 
mental, not  so  much  guiding  to  ideal  retreats  and  spiritual  forces 
hidden  away  within  and  behind  themselves,  as  co-operating  with  the 
individual  soul  towards  the  highest  culture  and  the  energies  of  pure 
Being.  Nor  is  his  attitude  simply  that  of  a  moral  disciplinarian  or 
an  ingenious  artist  of  didactic  allegories.  To  leave  such  an  impression 
as  that  would  be  to  entirely  misrepresent  the  poet.  His  strength  lies 
in  that  pure,  healthy  sentiment  which  depends  on  close  and  energetie 
association,  and  is  illustrated  rather  in  meditative  gravity  than  in 
conclusive  and  axiomatic  dogma.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  moral  bias 
in  these  sonnets,  but  it  never  degenerates  into  monotonous  advocacy 
or  morbid  appeal.  Nature's  impressions  on  the  poet's  mind  are  sharp 
and  decisive,  and  they  are  invariably  depicted  so  as  to  arrest  and  hold 
the  reader ;  they  are,  moreover,  inspiring  and  suggestive,  and  the 
feelings  and  reflections  that  arise  out  of  them  are  natural  and  of 
pure  and  sterling  quality.  There  is  a  tendency  among  readers  to  be 
suspicious  of  whatever  savours  of  a  moralising  and  didactic  tone — a 
tendency,  too,  that  is  thoroughly  sane  and  of  a  highly  corrective 
value.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just  possible  to  push  this  too  far,  and 
to  insist  even  (it  may  be)  on  the  music  of  words  without  their 
meaning.  Now,  songs  without  words  are  often  very  beautiful,  but  is 
it  not  the  case  that  a  large  element  of  their  undoubted  beauty  lies  in 
their  implied  sentiment  and  spiritual  reach  ?  And  it  is  surely  a 
singular  waste  of  Divine  strength  to  linger  with  rapturous  music  over 
a  medley  of  vain  words.  Here,  in  this  charming  '  Ceasing  of  the 
Storm,'  we  find  an  interesting  combination  of  steady  intellectual  out- 
look, musical  grace,  and  moral  endeavour,  that  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  Charles  Tennyson's  poetical  standpoint  :— 

The  storm  had  well-nigh  gone ;  no  fitful  blast 
Lifted  the  weeping  willow  into  heaven, 
To  let  it  fall  and  weep  again,  downcast ; 
How  often  is  such  fickle  comfort  given  I 
How  peaceful  seem'd  the  far  up  floating  rook, 
Crossing  with  jetty  wing  the  full  white  doud, 
As  to  the  blue  beyond  his  way  he  took ; 
While,  in  the  grove,  a  lingering  breeze  allowed 
No.  624  (ko.  czliy.  k.  8.)  3  I 
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The  sight  to  catch,  'mid  play  of  wind  and  sun. 
The  uncertain  shadows  of  that  woodland  nook. 
Swallowing  the  silent  shafts  of  light  that  run 
Along  the  spider's  thread ;  on  Nature's  book 
I  love  to  pore,  and  mark  what  soars  on  high. 
Or  lurks  in  by-paths  for  the  observant  eye. 

The  delicacy  of  the  suggested  yet  perfectly  distinct  and  legil 
mate  moral  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  many  of  the  sonnets.  A  fii 
reading  may  in  some  cases  leave  the  impression  that  the  poe 
interest  is  purely  objective,  and  that  his  chief  desire  is  to  direct  ti 
attention  towaids  what  in  a  hasty  survey  might  readily  be  ov( 
looked.  Take,  for  example,  ^  The  Moorland  Tree  in  the  Gaide 
The  sympathy  appears  at  first  to  be  challenged  for  the  lonely  tree 
its  neglect — 

At  best  the  summer  breeze 
Had  set  thee  floating  on  the  lonely  moor — 
No  human  hearts  to  teach,  no  eyes  to  please. 

This,  of  itself,  would  be  very  fair  though  sufficiently  commonpb 
sentiment.  But  at  the  close  a  level  is  reached  for  wUeh  this  hud 
prepares  us,  and  there  is  a  distinct  satis&ction  left  in  the  reade 
mind,  in  addition  to  the  lasting  impression  of  a  vivid  pictme — 

■ 

Kind  heaven  foreknew  the  boon  we  all  received  ; 
For  us  the  moral  of  thy  drooping  boughs — 
And,  for  thyself,  how  different  is  thy  lot ! 
From  the  bare  heath,  skirted  by  distant  ploughs. 
To  all  this  dear  home-honour  thou  hast  got ; 
Thou  good  man's  model,  lowly  though  full-leaved  ! 

A  finely-conceived  and  beautifully-worked  sonnet,  faces  that  j 
quoted,  and  is  a  simile  entitled  ^  In  and  out  of  the  Pinewood.'  It 
a  vivid  picture  of  an  evening  drive  along  a  woodside^  while 

The  star  of  eve  ran  glimpsing  through  the  giove  ; 

and  the  parallelism  suggested  is  that  of  some  bright  thought  tl 
seems  to  come  and  go,  half  willing  to  take  full  shape  and  be  reci 
nised  in  its  perfection  and  beauty,  yet  impeded  by  certain  cares  a 
imtoward  circumstances,  and  steadfastly  awaiting  its  opportnftitj* 

As  some  fair  thought,  of  heavenly  light  and  force. 
Will  move  and  flash  behind  a  transient  screen 
Of  dim  expression,  plitterin*?  in  its  course 
Through  many  loop-holos,  till  its  face  is  seen. 


The  same  attitude  of  steady,  pensive  reflection — ^always  fresh 
substantial,  and  certain  to  be  stimulating  to  the  patient  and  cap* 
reader  —may  be  traced  throughout  the  majority  of  these  well-knit  a 
compact  studies.     The  moon  struggling  with  adverse  shadows,  ^ 
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ultimately  reappearing  in  calm  and  pure  dignity,  to  hold  on  her  per- 
fect way,  suggests  the  soul  labouring  under  the  dire  forces  of  sin,  and 
at  length  rising  perfect  and  unsullied  in  the  grand  movement  of 
ineffable  Christian  endeavour.  It  is  Spenser's  sweet  theme  of  Virtue 
giving  herself  light  *  through  darknesse  for  to  wade,'  set  to  a  higher 
note,  and  suggestively  insisted  on.  The  *  bee  wisp,*  kept  by  the 
poet  to  brush  the  stray  bees  from  his  window  panes  and  give  them 
the  chance  of  freedom,  affords  him  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
wayward  insects,  impatient  under  his  kind  attentions,  to  the  wilful 
and  petulant  human  being  that  frets  under  the  directing  hand  of 
Providence.  The  ^Barmouth  Sea  Bridge,'  though  phenomenal  enough 
and  wonderfully  illustrative  of  mortal  genius,  is  yet  less  potent  for 
the  truly  poetic  and  philosophic  observer  than  those  uttered  inspira- 
tions that  bridge  the  gulf  between  Time  and  Eternity — 

Brave  songs  may  r^tise  a  people  sore-deprest, 
And  knit  its  strength  together  for  the  strife 
With  foreign  foes,  or  subtle  statesman's  art : 
Sweet  hymns  have  lifted  many  a  dying  heart 
Above  the  world,  and  sped  the  passing  life 
*  ^  Across  the  waters  to  the  land  of  rest! 

.  The  .freshness  and  thoroughness,  however,  of  Charles  Tem:iyBon's 
inspiration,  the  reach  and  quickness  and  delicacy  of  his  sympathy, 
the  sure  penetration  and  truthful  force  of  his  outlook,  are  nowhere 
better  seen  than  when  he  is  face  to  £Ekce  with  some  conunon  and 
apparently  trifling  experience.  He  finds  poetry  in  untrodden  ways, 
and  glorifies  themes  that  would  never  be  discovered  by  the  ambitious 
versifier.  He  is  with  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  in  force  of  happy  dis- 
covery. The  ordinary  occurrences  of  his  daily  routine  are  for  him 
ddeas  as  well  as  facts,  and  there  is  continual  fresh  romance  in  all  the 
.little  incidents  of  his  neighbourhood.  A  sparrow  trampling  on  a 
sparkling  dewdrop,  as  it  strives  for  its  share  of  crumbs  thrown  from 
the  parsonage  door;  a  cuckoo  discovered  gadding  in  a  wayside 
hedge,  and  disproving  the  theory  as  to  the  *  wandering  voice;'  a 
starving  hare  in  a  snowstorm  coming  up  with  boldness  engendered  of 
need  to  seek  food  in  his  garden;  a  brood  of  nightingales  hatched, 
through  an  ingenious  device  of  the  poet,  by  an  unconscious  and 
devoted  thrush;  a  newly-drowned  spaniel  found  'in  roving  o'er  the 
beach,'  and 

The  shining  waters  kissed  him  as  he  lay — 

these,  and  many  others  such  as  these,  are  the  subjects  of  finely  descrip- 
tive, charmingly  playful,  and  richly  reflective  sonnets.  Like  Gilbert 
White  of  Selbome  he  finds  in  his  own  surroundings  ample  room  and 
verge  enough  for  continuous  and  protracted  observation  and  study, 
and  like  Mm,  too,  he  fondly  and  reverentially  notes  results — only  in 
his  case  the  reports  are  those  of  philosophic  poet  rather  than  poet- 
naturalist.     His  eyes  and  ears  are  invariably  alert  and  serviceal 

3i« 
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his  energetic  mood,  and  be  is  watchful  over  times  and  seasons.    This 
is  bow  he  is  affected  by  *  The  First  Week  in  October  * — 

Once  on  an  autumn  day,  as  I  reposed 
Beneath  a  noon  beam,  {wdlid  yet  not  dull, 
The  branch  above  my  head  dipt  itself  full 
Of  that  white  sunshine  momently,  and  closed  ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  the  ashen  keys 
Dropt  down  beside  the  tamish'd  hollyhocks. 
The  scarlet  crane's-bill,  and  the  faded  stocks, 
Flung  from  the  shufiSing  leafage  by  the  bree2se. 
How  wistfully  I  marked  the  year's  decay, 
Forecasting  all  the  dreary  wind  and  rain ; 
'Twas  the  last  week  the  swallow  would  remain — 
How  jealously  I  watched  his  circling  play  i 
A  few  brief  hours,  and  he  woidd  dart  away, 
No  more  to  turn  upon  himself  again. 

There  is  nothing  conventional  in  the  moods  of  Charles  Tennyson. 
His  individuality  is  rigorous  and  sterling,  his  outlook  long  and  clear 
and  decided.  He  is  not  hampered  in  his  expression  by  a  creed  of 
painfully  sentimental  exclusiveness,  but  is  ready  to  recognise  what- 
ever comes  within  his  sweep  if  only  it  be  noble  and  true.  He  finds  a 
pathetic  interest  in  the  forlorn  scarecrow  out  in  the  winds  and  the 
rain,  after  his  stead&st  service  has  been  rendered ;  he  has  a  passing 
tender  thought  for  the  melancholy  cattle  severed  from  fresh  pastures 
and  huddled  together  in  a  railway  truck,  on  the  swift  path  to  their 
doom ;  while  he  listens  without  impatience  to  the  monotonous  opera- 
tion of  a  neighbouring  hydraulic  ram,  and  views  with  quickened  and 
appreciative  interest  the  marvellous  activities  of  a  steam  threshing- 
machine.  Scholar  as  he  was,  too,  he  was  always  able  to  sally  forUi 
into  the  fields  of  literature,  and  return  with  interesting  discoveries. 
Nor  did  he  abhor  the  onward  movement  of  events,  and  shudder  at  the 
thought  that  his  own  time  was  making  an  average  contribution  to 
history.  His  three  vigorous  sonnets  on  '  Engl^d's  Honour '  are 
sufficient  proof  that  national  interests  found  a  close  and  shrewd 
observer  in  the  reflective  sonneteer  of  Grasby.  It  would  have  cut 
him  to  the  quick  to  be  thought  one  of  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  in  a 
time  of  perilous  suspense,  to  be  detected  in  the  act  of  encouraging  a 
^  dishonourable  peace,' 

For  fear  tlie  stirring  gun-smoke  should  invade 
Our  marts,  or  smutch  our  commerce  here  and  there. 

And  all  this  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  quiet,  uneventful  life  he 
led,  with  the  tender  delicacy  that  enabled  him  to  watch  glorious 
sunsets,  and  note  the  ways  of  tiny  birds,  and  meditate  (in  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  sonnets)  on  the  sweet  innocence  of  children  and 
the  holy  beauty  of  maidens,  and  muse  upon  the  <  wind  on  the  com,' 
as  well  as  upon  the  subtle  mysteries  of  '  art  and  fiEdtlu'     It  was  aU 
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included  in  that  manifold  activity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  true 
pastor — one  whose  anxieties,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  are  above  all 
for  those  entrusted  to  his  care.  At  dawn,  at  noontide,  and  at  eve 
he  is  devoted  to  them^ 

And  through  the  midnight  air 
Sends  holy  ventures  to  the  throne  above ; 
His  very  dreams  are  faithful  to  his  prayer, 
And  follow,  with  closed  eyes,  the  path  of  love. 

Thomas  Batne. 
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The  House  of  Commons^. 

rbas  been  the  miBfortune  and  not  the  fault  of  the  present  Ministry 
that  during  their  tenure  of  office  they  have  had  in  home  affairs 
to  deal  mainly  with  matters  which  were  not  prominently  before  the 
electors  at  the  time  of  their  accession  to  power.  As  to  the  causes  of 
the  decisive  verdict  the  country  gave  last  year  opinions  naturally 
differ.  According  to  some,  it  was  a  vast  Badical  reaction  ;  according 
to  others,  a  general  alarm  at  the  tendency  of  the  adventurous  policy 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  in  India,  in  South  Africa,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Europe ;  while  according  to  others  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  magic  spell  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  in  Midlothian. 
It  is  probable  that,  with  the  majority  of  the  electors,  disgust  with  the 
past  had  more  influence  on  their  decision  than  hopes  for  the  future. 
The  barrenness  of  legislation  during  six  years  of  Tory  rule  mi^t 
have  excited  their  contempt,  but  what  stirred  them  to  the  depths  was 
the  danger  of  any  longer  trusting  the  executive  power  to  those  who 
had  so  mismanaged  affairs  in  Afghanistan  and  Zululand.  The  zeal  of 
some  might  have  been  increased  by  the  long  list  of  reforms  which  the 
present  Prime  Minister  displayed  in  the  pages  of  a  monthly  magazine ; 
but  with  regard  to  most  of  these  projects  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  had  occurred  to  anyone  except  the  writer  himself.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  while  the  Foreign,  Indian,  and  Colonial 
policy  of  the  present  Government  have  fully  justified  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  constituencies,  the  home  policy  fore- 
shadowed by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  others  of  the  Liberal  leaders  in 
1880,  has  been  retarded  and  actually  placed  in  the  background  by 
circumstances  that  were  little  thought  of  prior  to  the  general  election. 
The  first  unexpected  difficulty  t^t  came  across  their  path  was 
created  by  one  who  was  specially  returned  to  support  their  policy. 
The  avowed  object  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  return  was  to  promote  Libeial 
reforms ;  yet  up  to  the  present  he  has  stood  in  the  way  of  them  by 
consuming  a  vast  amount  of  the  public  time  over  difficulties  which 
he  himself  created,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  in  the  future 
he  will  be  as  great  an  obstruction  as  he  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
two  Coercion  Acts,  the  passing  of  which  occupied  half  of  last  session, 
were  certainly  not  anticipated  in  April  1880,  and  at  that  time  no  one 
expected  that  even  the  Irish  Land  Act  would  have  consimied  so  much 
of  the  time  of  Parliament  as  it  has  done.  Were  the  Premier  to  look 
back  to  his  article  in  the  magazine  referred  to,  and  compare  its  hopeful 
aspirations  with  the  work  actually  done,  he  might  appropriately  reflect 
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on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  The  third  session  of  the  P&rliament 
that  was  to  work  wonders  is  about  to  commence,  and  scarcely  one  of 
the  well-nigh  forty  measures  that  an  eager  country  was  urgently 
demanding  have  been  passed.  The  Ministry  think  they  have  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  their  legislative  sterility,  and  consequently  the 
chances  are  that  the  third  session  of  Parliament  will,  like  the  first 
and  the  second,  be  occupied  with  work  which  was  not  brought  pro- 
minently to  the  notice  of  the  constituents  at  the  last  election,  when 
not  a  single  vote  was  given  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  ground  of  a 
desire  for,  or  an  objection  to,  the  reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure. 

That  the  reform  in  the  present  procedure  is  to  be  vigorously" 
dealt  with  on  the  earliest  possible  occasion  there  can  no  longer  be  any^ 
doubt.  It  was  the  one  bit  of  the  Ministerial  programme  for  the 
future  which  the  Prime  Minister  unveiled  at  the  Guildhall  banquet 
On  the  ninth,  and  its  importance  was  accentuated  from  the  fact  that 
the  Speaker — a  personage  supposed  to  be  neutral  and  non-political — 
supported  the  Government  suggestion.  It  is  time  for  all  those  who 
value  the  institutions  of  their  coimtry  to  consider  as  to  what  may  be 
the  nature  and  efifect  of  the  proposed  reform. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  have  already  adverted  to  an  ably  written 
article  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison ;  but  as  we  then  endea- 
voured to  point  out,  he  had  mistaken  the  cause  of  the  defects  in 
parliamentary  government,  and  the  consequence  was,  his  almost 
revolutionary  remedies  would  not  apply.  According  to  Mr.  Harrisdn 
it  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ever  since  the 
passing  of  the  great  Keform  Act,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  to 
become  more  and  more  plebeian,  and,  in  his  opinion,  this  tendency 
would  increase  rather  than  decrease,  and  the  consequence  would  be 
that  much  more  stringent  rules  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  House 
so  composed  in  order  than  were  for  the  same  House  when  it  was  made 
up  mainly  of  the  scions  of  noble  and  county  families.  Whatever 
amount  of  speculative  truth  there  may  be  in  this  proposition,  it  is 
certain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  so-called 
plebeian  members  have  been  the  best  behaved,  and,  if  stringent  rules 
are  requisite  for  any  beside  the  Irish  faction,  they  are  for  those  who 
have  had  all  the  advantages  of  noble  and  gentle  birth  as  well  as  of 
an  education  at  one  or  other  of  our  chief  pubKc  schools.  But  really 
it  is  the  Irish  faction  that  for  the  last  eight  years  have  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  dilatoriness  of  parliamentary  work.  What  is  now  known 
as  Obstruction  may  have,  on  occasion,  been  resorted  to  by  members  of 
both  the  ereat  parties  of  State,  but  it  has  never  been  systematically 
and  avowldly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  parliamentai^ 
government  contemptible  if  not  impossible.  Yet  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Pamell,  and  it  seems  useless  to  attempt  tc 
dispute  the  fact.  That  many  important  reforms  and  many  remedial 
measures  are  necessary  for  Ireland  is  admitted  by  all  members  of  the 
Liberal  party,  but  these  reforms  and  measures  will  never  satisfy  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  supporters.     They  want  separation  for  their  coimtry 
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from  England,  and,  knowing  that  they  cannot  accomplish  their  object 
by  force,  they  endeavour  to  make  use  of,  or,  as  we  should  say,  to  abuse 
constitutional  forms,  to  render  government  impossible.  England  has 
accorded  them,  as  representatives  of  Irish  constituencies,  a  place  in  that 
Parliament  which  is  summoned  year  by  year  to  watch  the  due  execution 
of  the  present  laws  and  to  make  fresh  ones  when  required,  but  they 
come  with  a  fixed  determination  to  prevent  the  very  Parliament  of 
which  they  are  members  from  performing  its  functions.  These 
gentlemen,  in  number  somewhere  about  thirty,  are  no  hypocrites. 
They  make  no  pretence  of  care  or  regard  for  the  honour  of  tie  House 
to  which  they  belong,  nor  do  they  ever  simulate  any  desire  to  aid  in 
legislation.  In  their  opinion  it  would  be  good  for  their  country  to 
be  separated  from  this.  Being  nimierically  weak,  they  resort  to 
the  device  of  making  themselves  a  nuisance,  in  the  hope  that  the 
English  people  will  some  day  be  sick  of  them,  and,  like  Pharaoh  and 
the  Israelites,  be  willing  to  let  them  go. 

Now  this  being  so,  the  question  arises.  Has  the  House  any  power 
to  deal  with  members  acting  in  this  spirit  ?  There  is  no  doubt  it  has. 
If  it  has,  should  it  apply  for  fresh  powers  before  it  exhausts  those  it 
has  ?  To  expect  any  new  rule  to  put  down  Irish  obstruction  is  an 
idle  dream.  If  lawyers  can  generally  drive  a  carriage  and  four 
through  an  Act  of  Parliament,  much  more  will  the  sharp  and  inge- 
nious followers  of  Mr.  Pamell  be  able  to  set  at  nought  and  shirk  any 
rules  or  orders  the  House  might  make.  No  assembly  of  five  or  six 
hundred  men  called  together  for  the  purposes  of  business  can  be 
really  controlled  by  rules,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  to  obstruct  and  not  to  carry  on  business.  As  Mr. 
Bright  said  at  the  Mansion  House  in  August,  the  main  thing  to  be 
depended  upon  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  House  was 
the  gentlemanly  feeling  of  the  members,  and  by  gentlemanly  feeling 
is  meant  that  give-and-take  feeling  which  men  display  when  they 
meet  together  with  the  same  object  in  view,  though  their  opinions  as 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  object  may  difier.  With  the  Irish  &ction 
the  object  in  view  is  not  the  same.  The  object  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  members,  including  all  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  mem- 
bers, and  two  out  of  three  at  least  of  the  Irish  members,  is  to  cany 
on  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland;  but  the 
object  of  this  faction  is  to  prevent  this  government,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  separation.  To  us  there  appears  but  one  adequate  remedy, 
and  that  is,  the  suspension  of  any  member  while  he  openly  acts  in  this 
spirit. 

That  the  House  has  the  power  either  of  suspending  or  expelling 
a  member  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  it  can  do  so  by  a  bare  majority. 
Members  who  have  been  proved  guilty  of  any  crime,  such  as  forgery, 
perjury,  or  conspiracy  to  defraud,have  been  expelled,  and  in  1857  ^• 
James  Sadleir  was  expelled  on  the  ground  that  he  had  fled  ixom 
justice.     Suspension  has  been  reserved  more  for  offences  against  the 
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House  itself.  Sir  Erskine  May,  in  his  book  on  'Parliamentary 
Practice,'  gives  many  instances  of  members  who  were  suspended 
from  the  year  1 64 1  to  the  year  1692 ;  and  upon  them  remarks 
that  *  the  temporary  suspension  of  a  member  from  the  service  of 
the  House  is  a  modified  form  of  punishment,  by  which  the  rights  of 
electors  are  no  more  infringed  than  if  the  House  exercised  its  un- 
questionable right  of  imprisonment;'  and  on  July  25,  1877,  ^^  ^^^ 
laid  down  from  the  chair  of  the  House,  that  any  member  guilty  of 
a  contempt '  would  be  liable  to  such  punishment,  whether  by  censure, 
by  suspension  from  the  service  of  the  House,  or  by  commitments,  as 
the  House  may  adjudge.'  The  House  has  rightly  been  very  chary  of 
exercising  its  power  of  punishing  members,  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  it  will  always  be  so.  Though  the  House  is  elected  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  it  is  almost  as  much  en  rapport  with  public 
feeling  as  if  it  were  elected  annually,  and  it  is  a  certainty  that  it 
would  never  shock  public  opinion  by  abusing  its  power.  If  there 
is  any  virtue  which  its  members  have  pre-eminently,  it  is  that  of 
patience.  No  greater  proof  is  required  of  this  than  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Conmiittee  appointed 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  despatch  of  public 
business  in  1878.  Their  sixth  recommendation  is,  *  That  whenever 
any  member  shall  have  been  named  by  the  Speaker  or  by  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  as  disregarding  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Chair,  or  abusing  the  rules  of  the  House  by  persistently 
and  wilfully  obstructing  the  business  of  the  House  or  otherwise,  the 
Speaker  or  Chairman  may,  after  the  member  named  shall,  if  he 
desire  it,  have  been  heard  in  explanation,  for  a  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  ten  minutes,  put  the  question,  no  amendment  or  debate 
being  allowed,  that  such  member  be  suspended  from  the  service  of 
the  House  during  the  remainder  of  that  day's  sitting.'  For  making 
this  terrible  recommendation  the  Committee  almost  apologise.  '  It 
will  be  seen,'  they  say,  *  that  one  of  their  resolutions  proposes  to  give 
power  to  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  in  case  any  member  appear  to  him  to  be  disregarding  the 
authority  of  the  Chair  or  to  be  abusing  the  rules  of  the  House,  &c., 
to  put  to  the  House  or  Committee  (imder  certain  conditions)  the 
question  that  such  member  be  suspended  from  the  service  of  the 
House  during  the  remainder  of  the  sitting.'  In  coming  to  this  reso- 
lution, they  go  on  to  say, '  Your  Committee  have  borne  in  mind  that 
by  the  common  law  of  Parliament,  as  they  have  been  assured  by 
high  authority,  such  conduct  as  has  been  above  referred  to  is  a  grave 
offence,  amounting  to  a  contempt  of  the  House,  and  that  it  renders 
any  member  who  may  be  guilty  of  it  liable  to  such  censure  or 
punishment  as  the  House  may  think  fit  to  inflict.  They  are  satisfied 
of  the  full  power  of  the  House,  in  the  event  of  any  such  offence 
being  committed,  to  proceed  to  action  against  the  offender  ;  but  as 
such  procedure  might  involve  lengthened  debates  and  much  loss  of 
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time  before  a  decision  could  be  arrived  at,  your  Committee  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  consider  whether  the  Honse  would  not  do 
well  to  accept  some  prompt  method  of  redressing'  an  evil  which  has 
an  obvious  tendency  to  become  serious  if  not  speedily  checked  ;  and 
it  is  with  this  view  that  they  have  passed  the  resolution  to  whidi 
reference  has  been  made.' 

Even  with  this  apologetic  timorousness  of  the  Committee,  the 
House  was  not  eager  to  adopt  the  recommendation.  It  was  not  till 
after  much  debating  that  it  became  an  order  of  the  House  in 
February  of  last  year.  It  was  then  further  strengthened  by  the 
addition,  ^  that  if  any  member  be  suspended  three  times  in  one  ses- 
sion, under  this  order,  his  suspension  on  the  third  occasion  shall 
continue  for  one  week,  and  until  a  motion  has  been  made,  upon 
which  it  shall  be  decided  at  one  sitting  by  the  House  whether 
the  suspension  shall  then  cease,  or  for  what  longer  period  it  shall 
continue  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  such  motion  the  member  may,  if  he 
desires  it,  be  heard  in  his  place.' 

It  is  significant  that  while  many  members  have  been  suspended 
once,  and  some  twice,  under  this  order,  none  have  been  a  third  time, 
and  the  moral  is  plain  that  those  to  whom  it  has  been  applied  do  not 
care  a  straw  for  being  suspended  for  a  sitting,  though  they  would 
have  a  strong  objection  to  being  supended  for  a  week  or  more.  The 
time  wasted  in  suspending  a  number  of  members  for  a  sitting  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  punishment  is  absolutely  useless.  To  make  the 
rule  eflFective  the  suspension  should  be  in  the  first  instance  for  a 
week  or  month,  and  in  the  second  for  the  session.  Had  such  an  order 
as  this  existed  last  session  the  chances  are  that  nobody  would  have 
been  suspended  for  a  week  or  month,  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
none  would  have  been  for  the  session.  If  any  had,  they  would  have 
deserved  it,  and  the  example  would  have  been  most  salutary.  There 
can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  those  who  obstruct  business,  not  with 
the  object  of  preventing  some  particular  measure  from  passing,  or 
with  the  view  of  gaining  time,  but  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  transaction  of  all  business  impossible,  should  be  suspended 
till  they  come  to  a  better  frame  of  mind ;  and  the  only  question 
which  the  Government  should  well  consider  is  the  proportion  of 
the  majority  it  should  take.  We  doubt  ourselves  whether  a  bare 
majority  should  do  it,  though  a  bare  majority  has  now  the  power ; 
but  a  majority  of  two  or  three  to  one  might  safely  be  entrusted  with 
the  power. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  power  of  suspension — a  power  the  House 
already  has,  and  one  which  it  has  exercised — ^has  not  been  resorted  to 
before  any  reform  of  the  procedure  of  the  House  is  to  be  proposed.  In 
our  opinion  it  alone  would  deal  efiectually  with  the  spirit  of  wilful 
obstruction,  and  no  other  rules  or  orders  on  the  subject  would  have 
been  necessary. 

Obstruction,  however,  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  slowness  of 
parliamentary   business.       Much    time    is   undoubtedly   wasted  by 
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some  of  the  fonns  of  the  House,  and  much  business  is  thrown  upon 
the   House  which   could  be  better  attended  to  elsewhere.      Now, 
with  regard  to  the  forms  of  the  House,  we  believe  that  both  parties 
will  agree  to  any  reform  that  will  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business 
without  infringing  the  rights  of  minorities.     It  is  not  likely  that 
any  proposals  emanating  from  the  present  Government  will  touch  the 
latter.     In  the  debate  on  the  subject  in  February,  1879,  the  rights 
of  minorities  were  vindicated  by  three  of  the  most  important  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Ministry,  viz.   Lord  Hartington,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.     The  question  was  one,  as  the  pre- 
sent Home  Secretary  well  remarked,  *  which  affected  both  parties 
alike  ;  it  was  a  question  of  majorities  and  minorities.     A  minority 
ought  to  so  act  as  if  it  would  one  day  become  a  majority,  and  a  ma- 
jority as  if  it  would  one  day  become  a  minority.    But  if  they  threw 
all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Grovemment  they  would  de- 
prive the  minority  of  its  legitimate    right    of   discussion.      The 
Government  had  a  very  powerful  arm   in   their  majority.     The 
minority  had  also  a  very  powerful  arm  in  their  right  to  object  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government ;  but  that  was  a  power  which  the  Govern- 
ment sought  very  seriously  to  limit.'     And  both  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Lord  Hartington  proposed  amendments  limiting  the  effect  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  proposal  *  that  whenever  the  Committee  of 
Supply  or  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  stands  on  the  first 
order  of  the  day  on  a  Monday,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  leave  the  chair 
without  putting  any  question.'     Lord  Hartington  showed  clearly 
what  were  the  remedies  that  would  find  favour  with  him  when  he 
said  that  *  the  House  had  a  great  deal  more  business  to  deal  with — 
some  of  it  of  a  very  important  and  some  of  it  of  an  extremely  non- 
important  character — ^than  it  was  able  thoroughly  to  discuss,*  while' 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  thought  it  *  essential  to  the  privileges  of  the  House 
that  the  ancient  theory  of  discussing  grievances  before   granting 
supply  should  be  preserved.     It  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  our  parliamentary  constitution.'    The  minority  of  that  time  is  the 
majority  of  to-day,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  its 
members  have  altered  their  opinions.     The  House  has,  as    Lord 
Hartington  observed,   too  much    work,  and    the    question   is   how 
this  burden  of  business  can  be  lightened.     One  obvious  way  is  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  decentralisation  and   increase   the  powers   of 
local  bodies.     Local  self-government  is  the  foundation  of  this  country's 
contentment,  and  the  aim  of  all  government  should  be  to  encourage 
and  increase  it.     At  present  it  is  confined  to  the  towns,  and  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  valuable  reforms  the  present  Government  can 
carry  out  is  to  apply  to  the  counties  that  principle  of  government 
which  has  answered  so  well  in  the  townp.     It  is  not  necessary  to  abuse 
or  find  fault  with  the  present  possessors  of  power  in  the  counties  to 
justify  a  reform  in   the  mode  of  government.     However  well  the 
magistrates  may  carry  on  the  management  of  the  different  counties, 
and  however  careful  and  economical  they  may  be  in  the  expenditure 
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of  the  ratepayers'  money,  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  counties  are 
not   self-governing,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
farmers  and  the  ratepayers  and  the  country  gentlemen  themselves  if 
they  were.     The  country  gentlemen   themselves    have   nothing  to 
fear  from  the  fact  that  they  would  imder  a  reformed  system  be  elected 
as  members  of  a  Council  or  Board,  instead  of  holding  office,  as  they 
now  do,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     Every  country 
gentleman  who  is  fit  for  the  place  of  governing  would  be  sure  to  be 
elected,  and  far  larger  powers  of  government  would  be  conferred  on 
an  elected  body  than  can  now  be  given  to  magistrates  assembled  at 
quarter  sessions.     Each  county  should  have  a  Parliament  of  its  own, 
elected  on  a  broad  basis,  and  much  of  the  local  work  now  done  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  might  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  county  one. 
There  is  one  strong  objection  which  landlords  may  have  to  it,  but  it 
ought  not  to  have  much  weight.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  one  panacea 
for  agricultural  distress,  in  the  opinion  of  many  landlords,  is,  rates  in 
aid.     The  Imperial  Treasury  is  looked  to  as  the  paternal  pocket  from 
which  money  to  relieve  local  rates  should  always  be  abstracted.    The 
less  this  idea  is  encouraged  the  better.    Imperial  aid  cannot  be 
given  without  Imperial  control,  and  Imperial  control  tends  to  cen- 
tralisation with  its  evils,  and  cuts  directly  the  ground  from  under 
self-government.     Granting  aid  to  the  prisons  and   diminishing  the 
power  of  the  visiting  justices,  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  upon  mature  consideration  neither  the  landed 
gentry  nor  the  &rmers  will  be  prepared  to  barter  away  their  right  to 
manage  their  own  local  affairs  for  the  mess  of  pottage  of  a  few  pennies 
less  in  the  pound  of  rates.     What  is  wanted  is  more  power  in  the 
counties  and  less  in  the  central  Grovemment,  and  any  measure  for  giving 
this  will  tend  to  improve  the  government  of  the  counties,  and  also 
considerably  lessen  the  work  of  Parliament.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  most  prominent  place  in  the  next  Queen's  Speech  will  be  given  to  a 
measure  for  the  reform  of  county  government,  and,  if  carried,  it  will 
affect  considerably  the  state   of  public   business  in  the    House   of 
Commons. 

The  work  of  the  House  may  also  be  lightened  by  its  bulk  being 
more  systematically  classified,  and  a  larger  portion  of  it  than  at  pre- 
sent being  submitted  to  Committees.     The  House,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
cumbrous  machine  to  settle  matters  of  detail.     All  matters  affecting 
principles  should  be  submitted  to  the  whole  House,  but  when  they 
are  agreed  upon,  the  mode  of  giving  effect  to  them  could  be  better 
settled,  not  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  but  a  Committee 
of  more  limited  dimensions.     No   doubt  some  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  as  to  who  should  constitute  the  Committee.     Some  regu- 
lation should  be  adopted  by  which  members  interested  in  particular 
measures,  and  having  amendments  to  propose,  should  form  part  of 
such  Committees,  and  a  full  opportunity  should  be  given  for  discuss- 
ing any  bill  so  settled  in  Committee,  on  report  or  on  the  third 
reading. 
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A  vast  saving  of  the  time  of  Parliament  might  be  effected  by  an 
Order  which  would  keep  alive  Bills  that  had  been  discussed  but  not 
passed  or  thrown  out  from  the  end  of  one  Session  to  the  beginning  of 
another.  As  things  now  stand,  a  number  of  Bills  are  proposed  and 
debated  fully,  and  pass  their  second  reading,  and  then  in  July  and 
August  they  are  slaughtered  with  the  innocents,  and  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  has  been  devoted  to  them  is  absolutely  wasted.  There  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  this  should  be,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  Bills  that  have  passed  their  third  reading  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  session.  As  things  now  stand 
some  Bills  are  passed  a  second  time  for  any  number  of  successive 
years,  and  what  is  called  their  principle  is  assented  to  and  affirmed 
by  the  House,  but  with  no  practical  result,  as  there  is  never  time  to 
discuss  them  in  Committee  during  the  session  in  which  they  have 
been  read  a  second  time.  The  consequence  is,  the  discudion  and  de^ 
bate  has  to  be  repeated  all  over  again,  and  the  time  that  is  thus 
wasted  is  incalculable.  Not  only  is  time  wasted  in  discussing  the 
same  matter  over  again,  but  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  amoimt  of 
delay  will  prevent  a  Bill  getting  into  Committee,  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  those  who  oppose  it  to  cause  as  much  delay  as  possible,  in  the 
hopes  that  it  will  be  sacrificed  vdth  others  as  the  irresistible  hot  days 
of  August  draw  near.  A  simple  rule  that  the  autumn  recess  between 
the  prorogation  of  the  session  and  the  commencement  of  the  next 
should  have  no  more  effect  than  the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  recess, 
but  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  the  skeins  of  legis- 
lation should  be  taken  up  exactly  as  they  were  left  at  the  prorogation, 
would  effect  a  very  large  saving  of  time,  and  would  in  no  way 
trench  upon  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

Much  delay  is  now  caused  by  the  extent  to  which  questioning 
Ministers  has  developed,  and  also  by  the  too  frequent  movements  (^ 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  either 
of  these  subjects  without  affecting  the  privileges  of  individual  mem- 
bers, and  more  especially  those  belonging  to  the  Opposition  for  the 
time  being.  The  power  of  putting  questions  to  Ministers  is  in  many 
instances  a  most  salutary  one,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  put  any  restraint  upon  it  in  addition  to  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  good  feeling  of  members  themselves.  Personal  vanity 
is  often  suggested  as  the  motive  which  prompts  many  to  rise  in  their 
place  and  give  notice  of  a  question  on  a  certain  day,  and  then,  on 
that  day,  rise  again  and  put  the  question.  At  present^  after  notice 
is  given  of  a  question,  the  question  itself  is  printed,  and  till  this 
Parliament  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  members  to  rise  and  read 
out  the  question  at  length  to  which  the  Minister  was  to  reply  ;  but 
now  it  is  usual  for  members  only  to  refer  to  their  question  as  number 
one  or  two  standing  in  their  name.  Now,  if  this  reform  were  carried  a 
little  further,  so  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  members  to  rise 
from  their  seat  and  give  notice  of  their  question,  or  again  rise  to  ask  it, 
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but  that  it  should  be  suflScient  notice  for  them  to  hand  their  question 
in  writing  to  the  proper  clerk  of  the  House,  bo  that  it  might  he 
printed  as  at  present,  and  that  Ministers  might  on  the  following^  or 
whatever  day  was  fixed,  give  their  answers  without  it  being  incum- 
bent upon  the  member  to  rise  and  ask  it  formally — ^nofc  only  would  a 
large  amount  of  time  be  saved,  but  the  temptations  to  personal  vanitv 
would  be  considerably  diminished.     Some,  at  least,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  actuated  by  these  motives  would  not  care  to  question  unless 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  themselves  before  the  notice  of 
the  House,  and  also  of  hearing  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.     With 
regard  to  moving  the  adjournment  of  a  debate,  the  power  it  gives 
to  a  minority  is  very  great,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  innild 
be  advisable  to  touch  it.     Motions  for  adjournment  of  the  Honse  or 
of  a  debate  can  be  moved  at  any  time,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
desire  of  the  majority,  they  can  be  repeated  and  divided  upon  ad 
injinittcm  by  the  minority.     They  form,  in  the  hand  of  an  obstinate 
and  pertinacious  minority,  a  weapon  of  immense  force,  and  if  too 
much  abused  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  for  the  time 
being  will  snatch  it  away.     Up  to  the  present  time,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  has  frequently  been  used  with  great  advantage  to  the  comitiy 
generally,  and  though  in  recent  years  it  has  been  much  abused,  it 
would  probably  be  better  to  try  other  reforms  for  preventing  ob- 
struction before  attempting  to  interfere  with  this  valuable  arm  of 
the  minority  for  the  time  being.     It  was  well  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Business  in  1878,  and  the  only  recommendation 
they  made  is  the  following :  ^  That  when  a  motion  for  the  adjooro- 
ment  of  the  House,  or  of  a  debate,  or  for  'reporting  progress  in 
Committee,  or  for  the  Chairman's  leaving  the  chair,  has  been  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  not  le^s  than  two  to  one,  and  has  been 
supported  by  a  minority  of  less  than  twenty  members,  then,  if  the 
same  main  question  is  before  the  House  or  the  Committee,  another 
motion  should  be  made  for  adjournment,  Mr.  Speaker  or  the  Chair- 
man may,  if  he  think]  fit,  instead  of  directing  the  *'  Ayes  "  to  go 
into  one   lobby  and   the   "Noes"   into   the  other,  call   upon   the 
*'  Ayes  "  to  rise  in  their  places,  and  if  the  number  of  "  Ayes "  shall 
then  appear  to  be  less  than  twenty,  and  if  it  also  appear  to  Mr. 
Speaker  or  the  Chairman  that  the  "  Noes  "  exceed  forty,  the  division 
f^liall  not  take  place,  and  the  motion  shall  be  declared  to  have  been 
lost; 

This  recommendation,  if  carried  out,  would  save  a  quantity  of 
time  which  is  now  taken  up  in  a  useless  perambulation  of  the  lobbies, 
and  might  be  extended  with  advantage  to  other  discussions  besides 
those  on  adjournment. 

The  same  Committee  had  before  them  tlie  question  of  cloture^ 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  recommend  its  adoption ;  and  with  the 
views  they  express  the  great  majority  of  people  inside  and  outside 
the  House  will  agree.     There  is  no  chance  of  its  being  proposed  by  a 
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liberal  Grovernment ;  though  some  of  those  who  write  in  support  of 
the  Liberal  party  have  recently  been  looking  rather  &vourably  at  it. 
The  power  of  closing  a  debate  really  means  the  power  of  the  majority 
to  stifle  discussion,  and  the  objection  to  it  is  as  strong  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who,  writing  on  this  very  subjcict,  says  that 
^  in  France  the  terrible  decrees  of  urgency,  the  decrees  for  closing 
the  discussion,  may  well  be  remembered  with  dread ;  they  were 
formed  for  the  subjugation  of  the  minority,  for  the  purpose  of  stifling 
arguments  which  were  dreaded.' 

Not  only  would  the  ddtv/re  place  the  minority  at  the  mercy  of 
the   majority,  but  it  would  considerably  increase    the   power  of 
Ministers  for  the  time  bein^,  while  it  woidd  proportionately  diminish 
the  power  of  control  possessed  by  the  House.     A  Minister  with  a  ser^ 
vile  majority  would  wield  almodt  despotic  power.     During  the  six 
years  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  in  office,  the  authority  of  Parlia* 
ment  was  sufficiently  set  at  nought,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  kept 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to  a£fairs  in  A%hanistan,  while  the  Indian 
troops  were  brought  to  Malta  in  sheer  contempt!  of  the  sanction  of 
the  House.    Had  the  clSture  existed  during  this  period  of  Tory  rule, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  freely  used  to  stifle  debate, 
and  the  Prime  Mim'ster  and  his  colleagues  would  have  been  able 
to  indulge  in  far  higher  flights  of  ambition  than  they  dared  to  do 
without  it.     Of  course  no  true  Liberal  would  have  any  fear  of  the 
present  occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench  abusing  any  power  entrusted 
to  them,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  certainty  that  they,  or 
men  like  them,  will  always  be  where  they  are.    With  every  inten- 
tion to  benefit  their  country  by  their  labours,  it  is  quite  possible 
they  may  make  such  mistakes  as  would  loosen  their  bold  upon  tiie  elec- 
tors, and  equally  possible  that  an  ungratefal  people,  in  a  spirit  of  in 
fatuated  fickleness,  might  place  their  opponents  in  power.    When 
next  in  power,  the  Conservative  party  will  not  have  a  leader  with  the 
same  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  same  matured  acquaintance 
with  the  English  character,  as  they  had  in  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  always  endeavoured  to  be  moderate  and  to  act  the 
part  of  the  Opportunist.     With  him  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  cldture  would  have  been  a  weapon  of  great  danger  to  the 
liberties  of  the  House,  and  therefore  to  the  constituencies  at  large  ; 
but  what  would  it  become  were  the  leadership  virtually,  if  not  nomi- 
nally, to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill,  and  the 
whole  of  his  party  to  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Lord  Salisbury  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  depict  Lord  Bandolph  as  a  *  gutter  child,'  as  a  cer- 
tain legal  luminary  recently  did,  but  the  mud  that  gutter  children 
throw  is  very  unpleasant,  especially  if  it  sticks,  and  those  who  study 
history  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  mud 
stirred  up  and  impartially  distributed  by  the  member  for  Woodstock 
and  that  which  in  his  early  days  the  late  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  scattered  about ;  it  is  certain  that  when  the  Tories  do  come 
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in  again,  be  will  hold  an  important  place  on  the  Treajsury  bench,  and 
the  fear  is  that  he  will  not  resemble  his  late  great  leader  as  much  in 
his  prudence  and  moderation  as  he  does  in  the  quality  of  the  ^  mud' 
he  uses.        • 

Practically,  however,  there  is  no  chance  of  the  doture  being  pro- 
posed ;  and  were  it  to  be  by  any  party  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
its  being  adopted.  To  be  sure,  one  of  the  papers  professing  a  profound 
knowledge  of  what  passes  in  ministerial  minds  has  stated  that  in 
some  form  or  other  it  is  to  be  proposed ;  and  the  same  paper  added 
that  Parliament  would  be  summoned  to  meet  about  the  middle  of 
January,  so  that  the  reform  in  parliamentary  procedure  might  be 
completed  by  the  eighth  of  February,  and  then  the  House,  unshackled 
by  obstruction,  might  set  to  work  at  the  usual  time  of  meeting  and 
accomplish  an  enormous  amount  of  legislative  labour.  Were  the  first 
statement  of  this  paper  correct,  its  second  shows  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment much  to  be  envied.  If  the  ddture  is  proposed  in  any  form 
whatever,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  whatever  time  in  January 
the  debate  upon  it  b^^s,  it  will  last  till  the  proposal  is  thrown  out, 
even  if  it  took  till  August  to  do  it.  The  House  at  the  present  time 
has  a  power  in  its  hands  which  has  grown  with  its  growth  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength,  and  which  on  many  occasions  it  has 
exercised  with  the  happiest  results  in  controlling  and  defeating  the 
designs  of  ambitious  Ministers  of  the  Crown ;  and  merely  because  it 
has  occasionally  been  abused  by  a  few  of  its  members  it  is  not  likely 
to  surrender  it.  If  it  did,  it  would  deserve  the  most  contumelious 
epithets  that  have  been  applied  to  it  by  its  bitterest  opponents. 

The  one  result  its  supporters  might  expect  is  rapid  legislation,  but 
rapid  legislation  does  not  mean  progress.  Of  all  countries  in 
Europe — and  there  is  no  reason  even  to  except  America — this  country 
has,  during  the  present  century,  made  the  most  progress.  There 
have  been  times  when  for  a  brief  period  other  countries,  as  France 
and  perhaps  portions  of  Germany,  have  seemed  ahead  of  us  in  poli- 
tical liberty,  in  the  distribution  and  management  of  political  power, 
and  in  enlightened  legislation.  For  in  these  countries,  where 
they  have  a  cUture,  parties  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
clear  sweep  of  the  projects  of  their  opponents,  and  the  moment  the 
popular  vote  has  placed  them  in  office  they  have  undone  all  their 
predecessors  have  done,  and  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  programme 
they  supported  in  Opposition,  and  the  result  has  invariably  been 
to  cause  a  reaction,  and  others  have  come  into  their  place,  and  with 
equal  vigour  have  demolished  their  work  too.  It  is  only  too  probable 
that  this  may  be  the  result  of  M.  Grambetta's  thoroughness  in  France 
now.  With  us  measures  affecting  great  political  principles  are  debated 
year  after  year,  and  sometimes  decade  after  decade,  and  they  are  not 
reduced  to  legislative  Acts  till  public  opinion  is  thoroughly  prepared 
for  them ;  but  when  they  are  passed  they  become  permanent^  and  are 
recognised  as  such,  by  whatever  party  happens  to  be  in  power.  In 
1834  the'Noncon.foixmat"&  of  tJ\\a  countrY  ur^ed  four  essential  refozms 
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•  — one  that  the  marriage  ceremony  might  be  performed  in  their  chapels 

^  licensed  for  the  purpose ;  another  that  church-rates  should  not  be 

•compulsory  ;  and,  third,  that  their  children  might  have  equal  rights  at 

the  Universities  with  those  of  Churchmen ;  and,  fourth,  that  they 

^*  might  bury  their  dead  in   the   parish   churcbyard   with  their  own 

^'  religious  service.     To  the  very  great  majority  of  the  nation  every 

*   one  of  these  reforms  now  seems  just  and  proper  ;  but,  as  we  know,  the 

'^    right  of  marrying  in  their  chapels  was  alone  conceded  in  1835,  while 

^   compulsory  church-rates  were  not  abolished  till  1869.  and  tests  not 

^    abolished  at  the  Universities  till  1870;  while  the  right  to  burial  in 

the  churchy  aids  was  only  acquired  last  year.     It  is  possible  that  a 

Liberal  Ministry  armed  with   the   dSture   might   have  passed   all 

these  reforms  in  1855 ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  would  have  been 

a  violent  reaction,  and  the  chances  are  that  religious  liberty  and  reli- 

.  gious  equality  would  not  have  been  at  this  day  as  advanced  as  they 

are.     The  moral  conveyed  in  the  fable  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare  is 

as  applicable  to  politics  as  to  j^ny  other  kind  of  progress. 

While  it  is  plain  that  no  such  ambitious  schemes  of  revolution- 
ising the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  those  formulated  by  Mr. 
F.  Harrison,  and  hinted  at  with  approval  in  certain  quarters,  would 
have  a  chance  of  passing  the  House,  it  is  equally  plain  that  there  is 
a  general  desire  by  members  of  both  parties  to  improve  the  working 
capacity  of  the  House.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  well  said  at  the  Mansion 
House,  this  is  not  a  party  question,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  party 
debate  over  it.  Both  parties  are  equally  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
House  of  which  they  are  alike  members,  and  any  reforms  that  will 
increase  its  usefulness,  and  so  add  to  its  dignity  and  power,  without 
trenching  upon  the  rights  of  minorities  or  the  privileges  of  indepen- 
dent members,  are  sure  to  be  favourably  received,  and  would  be  passed 
without  much  delay.  To  waste  a  session  in  the  discussion  of  reforms 
of  the  procedure  of  the  House  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  partisanship  would 
be  the  woi-st  scandal  of  all,  and  bring  more  contempt  and  ridicule 
on  Parliament  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  by  obstruction. 

We  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  chief  reform  wanted  is  to 
extend  the  term  of  suspension  from  one  sitting  to  a  week  or  a  month 
for  the  first  oflFence,  and  the  whole  session  for  the  second.  For  further 
economising  the  time  of  the  House  reforms  might  advantageously  be 
made  by — 

1.  Lessening  the  amount  of  its  work  by  giving  more  to  local 
bodies. 

2.  Appointing  large  Committees  to  do  some  of  the  work  now 
< lone  by  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

3.  Regulating  the  mode  of  giving  notice  of  and  putting  ques- 
tions to  Ministers. 

4.  Commencing  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  with  the  work  as 
loft  at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  preceding  session. 
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5.  Partially  limiting  tlie  power  of  adjournment,  as  su|i^gested  by 
the  Committea  on  Public  Business  in  1878. 

These  suggestions  may  not  be  ambitious,  but  they  have  the  merit 
of  being  moderate,  and  consequently  we  believe  they  woidd  be- 
accepted,  whereas  any  radical  attempt  to  regulate  the  forms  of  the 
House,  as  though  business  were  always  '  urgent,'  would  Ix*  sure  to  l>e 
defeated. 
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